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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharasntra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company's headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
Status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction’). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
_the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
_ supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League's Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 
the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week's report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 
| English, Age 50 1,000 

East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur ~ Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly = Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such.as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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‘i 13 Sunday Chronicle ...| Bombay ...| Weekly 


| yt 14 | Sunday Tatler oe ee ase] - 0s ...| O. 8. Menon ; Hindu ; 60 ! oo 500 a: 2 


ee ay 15 | Young India ot. 1 mee: ..| P. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sérasvat); 41. ...| 1,000 i 
ht Dean /  Anero-Gusara’rt. | | ¢ 


16 | A’ry& Prakash ..-| Baroda ...| Weekly ...| Motil4] Tribhovandds, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 1,000 ,* Xe 


Lapel a (Bania) ; 47. Ae 
Baan tara a an 17 | Dny4n Prakash ..-| Rajkot ...| Fortnightly ...| Lribhovand4s Damodardés <a / ; 
i Ae —-18 | Gujarsti ...| Bombay ...| Weekly +»| Manilél Tohohhérém Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;} 16,500 ie 


- 


wee ne «19 | Gujarat Mitr’ ...| Surat os} DOs ...| Uttamram Umedrim Reshamwila; Hindu} 1,800 
cote Se ee ae | , (Dashalad Bania) ; 42. 


oe 


fe 
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ae 20 | Gujardti Punch wo| Ahmedabad ..., Do, ——_—sws| Somldl Mangaldés Shéh; Hindu (Mesri| 3,600 aM 


Bete Bania); 41. 4 
le tae 21 | Hindi Punch ...| Bombay i em .».| Burjorji Navroji Apakhty4r; Parsi; 60... 516 1a 
om Y . 4 7 1 ON 
A . 22 Hindusthén bee Da. . @ ° A Do. eee Hiralal Harjivan Ganatra, B. A. | Hindu 1 500 A 

7 (Lohéna); 25. | 
23 | Hindusthér. and Akhbér-e| Do. .«| Daily = seererceas: | AGE do, .eo| 2,500 . 


| “4 i e bis Soudagar. , | 4 
‘ae 24 | Indian Loyalist | Wadhwan ..| Weekly ° _..| Ganeshji Jeth4bhéi; Hindu (Khatri); 64...) 600 nu 
25 | J4m-e-Jamshed ee Bombay we] Daily a —— Jehéngir Marzbén, M.A.,; 5,500 s 

vee Parsi ; 42, | rhe i ‘ | 
ie 26 Kaiser-i-Hind | ee. Do. eee Weekly , eee Teen Sa Hirji Behedin ; Parsi ; 5,800 ' . ‘ | 
KAthidwir Times wo] R&jkot --.| Bi-weekly see Seeeend Gotnns Kotak; Hindu (Lohéna);| 800 a ee. 
28 Pérsi-Sansér eee] Kardohi ooo) Weekly wa| Jehdngir Framrose Panthkey ; Parsi; 80 “ 500 hte, 
Praja Bandho -ss| Ahmedabad =...) Do on] Jagiivacidés 8. ‘Feivedi ; Hindu (Ghriméli} %.700 
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Meherjibh4i Pélanji Madon 


Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; Pérsi; 52 ... 
‘Nagindds Day4bhai; Hindu (Nagar Bania) ; 
+ 92 


Baiyad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 
; madan ; 21. : 


.G. H. Honndpurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 
48. 

| Belgaum , Panditépa' Ré4yapa Chikodi, B.A.; Hindu 

(Lingdyat) ; 33. 


EnarisnH, KananesE 
anv Mana’rnt. 


Kanara News Kumta (Kanara) ... Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud 
Saraswat Brahmin); 48. 
Anaro-Mana’rat. 
Dnyanodaya& Bombay ) Rev. R. A. Hume ; Christain (American). 


Dnyan Prakash Poona (and Bom- Gopal Krishna Deodhar, M.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
bay). | pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


Dny4n Prakash Do. : ) Do. do. eee 


Hindu Missionary Bombay Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B.A.; Pathére 
' Prabhu ; 49. 


Indu Prakash : Damodar Sdval4r4m Yande; Hindu; 
(Maratha); 56. 


Vaélchand Ramchand Kothéri, B.A. (Jain) ; 
25. 


Bhagavantrao %alavantréo P&lekar 
Maratha ; 30. 


Pragati and Jinvijay Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 32 
Shetkari : Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
S Hindu (ChitpA4wan Bradhman) ; 49. 
‘Subodh Patrika Dwarkandéth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 42. 
ANGIO-PoRTUGUEEE, 
O Anglo-Lasiténo 


i 


Jacobabad Vishindés Prénjainmal; Hindu (Bhétis) : 


| Hyderabad (Sind)... Jethmal Parsrém ; Hindu(Amil) ; 41 


‘Lérkéna ~” Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmaléni; Hindu 
(Amil) ; 29. 


Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani); 40, 

Bhai Mohandev Ghanshimdas; Hindu} 
(Bhatia); 56. 

Hyderabad (Sind)... Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 ... 

Kardchi Jématinal Lilchand ; Hindu (Ohaprao) ; 
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|Shikérpor (Suku). Teckchand Verhamal; Hindo (Gokléni) ; 


‘Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 87 . 


| Manuel Ansstas Fernandes ; Goanece ; 46 ‘ 
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GuUzARA TI. 


Akhbé4r-e-Isl4m Bombay Kézi Isméil Kézi Muhammad Porbundari ; 

: | Muhammadan ; 48, 

‘Anavil Sevak Surat . Dayalji.. Nanubhai Desai ; Hindu (Anavil 
: Brahman); 42. 


Baroda Vartaman Baroda Javerbhai Dédébhéi Patel; Hindu 
(Lewa Patidar)’; 48. 


‘Bombay Mazah | Bombay | ..| Sorab Sheriar Irani ; Parsi ; 31 


Bombay Samachar Kaikhusru Ménekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Broach Mitra | Trikaml4l Harinith Thékor : : Hindu (Brah-} 
m4 Kshatri) ; 36. 


Broach Saméchér Jehangirji Ardeshir ; Parsi; 39 


| Chitramay’ Jagat Tuljashankar Gawrishankar Y4dnik:; 
| | : (Audich Sahasra Brdhman) ; 35. 


Deshi Mitr’ S Maganlal Kikabhai ; Jain (Visa Shrimdli) ; 
42. 


'D eshodaya | re . Prabhushankar Narbharam Vyas; Hindu 
) (Nagar erakanan); 28. 


| Gorakshana Bombay 


' Hina ‘Vijaya | Baroda Dayabhéi Kasanddis; Hindu (Shrdwak 
| Bania) ; 5?. 


Hitechhu Karachi Harilal Valji Thakur, Hindu (Audich 
: Brahman) ; 32. 


: i cael Kaira Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 
| Bania) ; 42. 


| KAthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad a aa Chhaganlal; Hindu (Brdh- 
: | : | man); 48. 


coke Mitr’ Bombay | Ri Kaikhosru| Ménekji Minochar-Homji, 
Parsi; 43. 


_ Navsari Patrika Navsari Harivallabhdis Pranjivandés Pérekh; 
Be Hindu (Bania); 44. 


| Political Bhomiyo Ahmedabad Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 6° .. 


‘ 
, 


| Praja Pokar | Surat Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala’; Désdlad | 
! Bania ; 42. 


| Shri Saydji Vijay% ' Baroda | Maneklal Ambardm Doctor; Hindu (Dasha 
| Shrimah Bania) ; 4U, 


| Surat Akhbar Surat -|. Do. , Pirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 43 


Vivechak | Lachhras (Néndod,| Monthly ..| Chaganl4l Naranbhéi Mesri; Hindu 
R4jpipla State). (Bhavsar) ; 33. 


GuJARA’TI AND Hinpr. 


Bhavnagar Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania) ; 32 


HINDI, 


Chitramay’ Jagat | Poona | Ramchandri Vasudeo Joshi; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brdhman); 30; and Shankar| 
Narahar Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); +1. 


Gorakshana -| Bombay 


® ! 
Jain Mitra | eee} Surat Mulchand Kasandés Kapadia: Jain; 33 ... 


Shri Venkateshwar Bombay , Amrutlal Obakrawarti ; ' Beng ali Brahmin ; 


55. Pe J 
‘shri Venkateshwar Samé-| Do. Do. do 
char. : 


87 | Sindhu Samachar Karachi | Pandit Sidheshwar Tatdéram '; 86 
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cal 
98 | Racik Ranjini’ sia 
4 shsciindiage eS 
95.] Acharya a 
96 | Arya Vaibhav Q 
97 | A’ryévart S 
98 | Bakul x 
99 | Belgaum Bamdchér es 
100 Bhérat Math a 
101 | Ohikiteak - 
102 | Chitramayé Jagat one 
: a 
108 Daily Report ‘ 
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1074 Gorakshana i 
‘ : 108 ‘Hasya Vinod a 
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Do. ee Weekly 
Gadag (Dharwir)...j Do, 
Dharwar soo] =D0. 

é 
Poona ...| Fortnightly 
Dhulia (West Khén-; Weekly 

desh). 

Do. evel = D0 
Belgaum int a 
Isla4mpur (Sdtara)...| Fortnightly 
Belgaum -».| Weekly 
Poora »»-| Monthly 
Chopda (Hdst] Weekly 

Khandesh). 

Wai (Satdra) veel EO 

Somthéna (Ahmed-} Do. 
nagar). 

Kolhapur oe! Do. 

Bombay | Do. 

Do. a Do. 
Satara eso} =Do. 
Ahmednagar «| Do, 
Bombay cee Do: 

' Sholépur ocel §=DOe 
Poona we Do. 
Do. eee Do, 
Dhulia (West Khén-| Do, 
desh). 
| 
Sdtéra eee Do. 


om 


“ee 


eee 


G. BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 51, 


> 
, 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. | 


Gururdo Raghavendri Mamdadpur; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 50. 


M. N. Tembe ; (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 35 ... 
Do. do. re 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman}; 5£. 


Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, 
Pleader ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdhmin) ; 50. 


Vishnu Waman Bapatshastri; Hindu 
(Chitpavan Brahman) ; 47. 
Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhmin) ; 28. 


Shankar Hari Joshi; Hindu  (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 30. 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ;| 
41, 

Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant; Hindu 
Sdraswat. Brahman); 56. 


Vishnu Sitéra4m Athalye; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32, 


(Gaud 


Abéji Rémchandri Sévant; Hindu} 
(Maratha) ; 55. 
Rémchandri Vdsudev Joshi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman); 30; and Shankar 
Narenar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
maa); 41, 


Motilél Fattul4l; Hindu Goud Brahmin 
(Marwadi); 35. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 31 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brdhman); 53. 


Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar ; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brdhmin) ; 42. 


Balkrishna Ganesh Abhyankar Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 21. 
Késhinéth SBahiray Limaye; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 67. 


Ramrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathére 
Prabhu) ; 48. 


Hindu 


Anant Hari Wagle; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 34. 

Hari Naréyan Apte; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Bréhman); 50. : 


Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46. 


Yadav Balkrishnéi Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman); 52, 
) Balvant Bhonsle; Hind 


Rémachandra 
© (Maratha) ; 88. 
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Manatai—concluded. 
‘Nasik Vritt oo 
| Pancham George Vijay ... 
Rajakéran | iat 
Sam4j Sevak ard Sahdkéri. 
| Sanjaya ie 
Saty4 Shodhak ove 

Shivaji Vijay ‘cal 
 Shol4pur Samachar ss 
Shri Say4ii Vijay% is 

Shri Shabu ba 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar a 
aya Prakish is 
‘Vaidyak Patrika ie 
‘Vichéri Re 
~ as 

Vita Vritta, me 
| Vrittasar ee 

Vyapari pe 
| Warkari si 

SINDHI. 
| A'ft&b-i-Sind ape 
| Al-Hlag : 


Nasik eee 
Belgaum ove 
Pandharpur (Shola- 

| pur). 

J aon). (Hast Khan 
Satara - oe 
Poona oe 
Bombay seo 
Ratnd giri ee 
Sholarur a 
Bombay ces 
SAtara eee 
Do. oes 

. Bombay a 
Wai (Satdéra) re 
Poona ee 
Kérwar (Kanara) ... 
Belgaum eee 
Satara - 
Wai (Sétéra) sia 
Poona os 


Do. 


Do. 
Tri-monthly 


| Fortnightly 


Gurudinmal Tshiling ; Hindu (Amil) ; 87... 


Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu sacl | 


Brahman) ; 38. 


Balvant iii. Sohoni; Hindu| 


(Gaud Séraswat Brahman); 34 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; a (Desh- 
asth Brahmin) ; 54. 


Naérdyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 55. 


Rémchandr& Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bribman); 42. 


Sitaram Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman); . 


Vithal Maruti Navale ; Hindu (Mal); 32 ... 


| Waman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu! 


(Kokanastha Br4hmin); 45. 


Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 33, 


| Madvalappa Sangre Deomule ; Hindu 


(Lingdéyat) ; 33. 


Vithul Narsdppa mnie Hindu (Telgu 
Mé4li); 87. 


Damodar Sé4vidr4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 56. 


Véman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 37. 


Dattétray’ Rdémchandr’ Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Braéhman); 39. 


Damodar Krishna Ketkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. 


Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; 30. 
Krishnéji Nardyan Kavade; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahmin) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


DattétrayA Ramchandri Kulkarni; Hindu) 


(Gaud Sdéraswat Brahman); 29. 


tom n Sakharam Jog ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
an); 31. 


Govind Ganesh Vaidyi; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 22. 


Néna D4d4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 62. 


Vithal Keshav coy tk Hindu (Chitpaven 
Brahman) ; 4 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Saha 


| madan (Abro); 51. 
/Rahmatullah walad Mabomed Fazal; 


Muhammadan ; 40. 


Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman; 
Muhammadan ; 42. 


Gormdineynal Tahilsing Hindu (Khatri) ; : 


Lakshman Ramchandra Lor ge” a B. A.; “| 
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| Stpar—concluded. 


ice -saa{ Hyderabad (Sind)... ? | Abdul Wahdb Khan ; Pathan ; 53 
Sind Mail | Hyderabad Atmar4m Kundanmal; Hindu (Amil) ; 27... 
: Sind Sudhér Kardchi Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 
* ay Siupnt, Dmvnaari avp 
st SANSKRIT. 
149 | Hindu .«| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Weekly ...| Lokram Nainar4m Sharma ; 31 wl Se 
Urpv. ‘ 7 : | 
150 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ..»| Bombay ia Weekly -o| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein; Muham- 2,500 
4 s . , madan ; 47. 
151 | Muslim Herald al: De sce) ae eee} Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 1,200 


(Sunni) ; 39. 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


w 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the — is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (@{[ or ’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


. been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 


Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADRINSTRSSIOR. 


1. “*To get on, to get honour and then to get honest isa fairly gradua- 

ted scheme of life, but very few reach the last and 

, Comments on the New guperlative stage of achievement. Thoso whom the 
ac toe” Chronicle (1), the most refreshing feature of this aspect of political 
life in India is that Indians have learned rightly to 
understand the ordinary methods of‘ personal preferment and to appreciate 
the worth of those who are destined to live without adornment. Patriots who 
belong to subject peoples as a rule live and die without ‘honours’; and in 
the intenser stages of national life it is well that there are people who do not 
suffer from the agony of unattained glories. Those who have the power to 
think have come to regard the acquisition of titles as a trade, which the debate 
in Parliament last year showed to be mostly a tainted affair. In India there 
is a bureaucracy reigning and the art of winning titles by those who covet 
them is becoming more and more simplified. It is the birthright of the artful 
dodgers of the Secretariat and the Government House, and when any recogni- 
tion is vouchsafed through mischance to those whom their countrymen 
honour, it comes as an exception and a surprise. No one grudges the rewards 
of tuft- hunting : ; for, however demoralising the business is, itis bound to be 
the pre-occupation ‘of those who have the leisure and the passion to do it. 


From ‘ the general Bombay point of view’ the New Year Honours’ List has 


been pronounced to be disappointing. All those who are bilious about 
honours will agree. To begin with, there is only one knighthood, and that 
does not go to any member of the Executive Council, though at least two 
of them are ripe for it; but we are sure that all will come in good time. 
Even if it is not to be his top-score, there is good reason that Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad should be rejoicing at present, though we think the knighthood 
comes two years too late. The List speaks of ‘Mr. C. H. Setalvad, Bombay 
University ’, but his office in the sphere of elevation mentioned, was itself a 
stepping stone to this higher thing. Since the ‘Bombay University’ has 
been mentioned with grave particularity, it is to be presumed that, in the 
inscrutable dispensation of the bureaucracy, the sum of his ° political ’ services 
will some day be recognised to his further credit. Sir Stanley Reed is 
embellished with a ‘K.B.K.’; as he is a knight already it must do duty as a 

pure suffix. There is a big shovel of titles under the * Order of the British 
Empire ’, which as a recent invention has the merit of novelty. Most of them 
are apparently given as a token for war-services, and they are a multitude be- 
longing to all sorts and conditions cf men. Considering the misdeeds and 
misfortunes’ of the Improvement Trust, we would observe the fact that 


Mr. J. P. Orr gets a C.B.E., which is cold comfort.......... In the All-India 


awards, there are few titles attracting notice, for there is a general slump in 


the business and the bulk of them will prove boring reading to all except- 
ing the recipients........... There is a name in the list of knighthoods which 
will be of All-India interest and it is the name of Dr. P. C. Ray, ‘ Educational 
Service, Bengal’. Asa scientist, he has achieved an international reputa- 
tion. But the inexorable laws of the bureaucracy by which mediocrities are 


imported have operated, and while those who are not fit to tie his shoe strings 


are placed over his head, it has been his fate to remain grinding in the 


Provinsial Service. lis only fault is that he i is an Indian—but, then, it is a. 


serious disqualification in India.” 


2. The New Year’s Honours List has disappointed our expectations with 
regard to the recognition of valuable services in 

Sdnj Vartamdn (#2), connection with the war. With stray exceptions 
2nd Jan.; Hindusthén honours to ladies have also been monopolised by 


(22), 2nd Jan. ; Akhbdr-e- Buropeans. The knighthood conferred upon Mr. 


Islam (59), 3rd Jan. Setalwad would have delighted the public, but un- 


fortunately his public spirit has cooled down of late and he keeps himself aloof 

from public activities, and so the honour conferred upon him will not be 

received with enthusiasm. Itisa pity that Government could not get any 

more deserving Indian for the honour of C.1. K. than Mr. P. C. Mitra of the 
#1 860—8 con 
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‘Rov Jatt ( ; Committee ‘The title of Catitaitite of the Order of the Britioh . ae 
En mpire has been bestowed upon Mr. J. P. Orr. The honour must have been ag 
bis ee eonferred upon him as a mark of recognition of the failure of the City | 
otis _ Improvement Trust. [The Hindusthdn believes that the G.C. I. E. conferred , 
 wpon His Highness the Gaekwar is a fitting recognition of the services rendered 
by the Maharaja and hopes that Mr, Setalwad will use his influence for 
-_» gdvanding the good of India and will prove a worthy knight. The Akhabdr- | ae 
-.  ¢-Isldm cousiders the Honours List as disappointing on the whole as in its 
Opinion many of those who have rendered valuable services in connection 3 
with the war have not received any recognition. | 


“#8, “ For a second time an Indian is admitted to His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council. India acclaims with joy 


ey " this elevation of her trusted representative at the Peace | ae 
ae Jao, Bg a nace Conference, the Right Honourable Sir Satyendra 
— Cl oe Prasanna Sinha........... Among the new knights 


Bombayjcan claim only one, Sir Chimanlal Setalwad, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. That Mr. Setalwad would be knig hted 
was a foregone conclusion as soon as he became Vice-Chancellor. The : 
wonder was that the honour was so long delayed. We. congratulate 
Sir Chimanlal Setalwad‘on one of hjs pet ambitions being realised. It frees 
him from so much worry and consequently renders him open to better public 
gervice.......... We have not been able to understand why Mr. J. P. Orr of 
the Improvement Trust has been decorated. Now that the Trust is soon to 
die we will not quarrel over Mr. Orr’s fortune. We shall not be surprised if 
bestowal of titles are in future considered as censures among the bureaucrats. 
weseseeee, On the whole the list is flat and disappointing, and many a deserving 
name is missing. The Gazette was expected to be full and rich especially 
because it comes on the very morrow of the end of the war and the eve of 
Peace. Red-tapeism has taken the glow off the Honours List and though 
‘better late than never’ is a good maxim to work upon, the bureaucracy 
ought to understand that the charm of titles lies in their timely conferment 
and when late they fall flat and lose the honour that is attached to them.’’ 


an 


. 4. Referring to the message of the Secretary of State for India to 
the Military Department of the Government of India 
ee . How the Government offering to supply from English shipyards river craft 
ee of India can help ship- or dredgers urgently wanted by the latter, the Pr aja 
a wailing | in India. Mitra and Pd7si states that as this message tends 
raja Mitra and Parsi 4 aij th Lf . h , 
(30), 30th Dec. 1918. to discourage the movement for reviving the ship- 
building industry in this country, it is likely to cause 
some alarm to the public. The paper declares that Government should try 
to develop the industry of shipbuilding by calling in some experts from 
England, and it hopes that His Excellency the Viceroy will decline this offer 
from the Secretary of State.and thus help the industrial development of India. 


ae *5. Ina preliminary article on ‘ Organisation of labour’, the Bombay 
| Chronicle declares that the labourers of Bombay are 
Labour in Bombay now awake to their position and have proved their 
should — and start capacity to co-operate and to receive new ideas by 
| ° a oe their behaviour during the postmen’s and railway- 
’ Bombay Chronicle (1), ccuats seh ae _ inal 
Sth Jan. ikes about a year ago. - It urges ‘ politically 
minded’ young men of the middle classes to direct 
labour in its efforts to get justice, and to take up " Secretarial posts to labour ~ 
unions’. It proposes to suggest in future articles ‘what the earliest steps ne 


‘ought to be to start towards the path of Trade Unionism ’. 


6. In this country big ar and toad-eaters lay particular stress 

on two things when commending themselves to 

+ Loralty is pic Officials, viz., that they are law-abiding and loyal. 
Anavil Sevak (60), 31st We fail to see what virtue there is in bowing to the 
Dec. 1918. law or showing loyalty. Even a man with ordinary 
re | cOmmou sense would say that to rise against those 
who are in power is to court death. In short, to be law-abiding and loyal is ea 
not a virtue but a matter of necassity. algae 


* 


_ tts lesson for India. 
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*7. “Whatever may be the result of the election in England, Scotland 

se arate 5s or Wales, the Irish situation as described by Reuter 

The Irish situation and j, no doubt ‘ dark, dangerous, and doubtful’. It is 
reported that many of the elected Sinn Feiners are 
in jailorare interned. Bat such is the rousing in the 
nation and such is the disappointment created by the procrastination of the 
British Government in England in dealing with the Irish situation that 
practically the whole of the ‘old nationalist party who stood strongly for the 
British connection along with Irish Home Rule, is wiped off and seventy-two 
Sinn Feiners are elected to the Parliament which they have declared to 
boycott. It is ramoured that the Irish members are going to start a Consti- 
tuent Assembly in Dublin, not recognising British laws. It is reported also 
that the Irish Government is ready prepared for all emergencies, which means 
dark days of repression and oppression to that ill-fated land. Will not Presi- 
dent Wilson intervene and root out the thorus of discontent in the sides of 
the British Empire by granting Home Rule? Ireland, Egypt and India are 


Mahrdatta (7), 5th Jan. 


in the same category and let the British Government beware lest the Irish 


history will repeat itself elsewhere.’ 


8. “The temper of Ireland as displayed. in the ;present election 
provides an object lesson which ssnnol be lost on 
any thinking mind. Every constituency has been 
contested by the Sinn Feiners and the chances are 
that practically all Ireland will be represented by 


Hngland should not 
repeat in the case of India 
the blunder she has been 
guilty of in dealing with 


| Sinn Feiners who openly stand for a separation 
Home Ruler (5), 28th from England. The fact is that the British policy 
Dec. 1918, during the last few years has resulted in constantly 


discrediting the Irish nationalists and playing into 
the hands of Sinn Feiners. Over and over again have the responsible leaders of 
the Irish Nationalists’ Party warned England of the growing critical situation 
in Ireland but it has all fallen on deaf ears........... The nationalists in this 
country are doing equally plain speaking so far as the existing repressive 
legislation permits them, but they are faring no better. Will England commit 
the some blunder of discrediting nationalists and playing into the hands of 
the anarchists and the separatists ? If only a dispassionate view were taken 
of the whole situation we feel that the unmistakable analogy will impress 
itself on every man who cares to keep his eyes open, and we also feel that 
England will never be guilty of repeating the old blunder. Ireland and 
India form the test of British statesmanship, but so far it can be hardly 
congratulated on its achievements. ’”’ 


9, ‘Sir John Wallis laid stress upon a very important point when he 
addressed the Law students of Madras on the need 
of developing the Hindu Law. The decisions of 
Anglo-Indian Courts have tried to apply to modern 
conditions texts and commentaries written centuries 
aco to suit wholly different conditions. The task of 
making the Hindu Law adjust itself to present ideas 
and conditions is impossible of performance by the 
High Courts and it has therefore to be undertaken by the Hindu reformers 
themselves. ‘If any change were to come, it must be made by the people 
themselves, and it is a matter worthy of their earnest consideration whether 


British Indian law is 
responsible for hindering 
the progress of social re- 
form among Hindus. 

Deccan Ryot (4), 26th 
Dec., 1918. 


ah B . > 
eS Guy » 


there are not things in the Law which, so as to suit modern conditions, 


ought to be greatly altered.’ ‘° That of course was a subject for social 
reformers’ added Sir John Wallis. It is perfectly true that the British 
people in India ought to be neutral in matters of social reform, which is in 
India so closely interwoven with religious ideas. But is if not equally true 


that the British-Indian administrators of law have vastly affected the social 
law of Indians by at any rate giving a new rigidity to Brahmanical tradi- 
tions? Is it not also true that this law-born rigidity of social custom has 
become a great hindrance in the way of social reform? How can Indian 
social reformers slacken the tight bonds of case-made law unless the Legis- 
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- Yature helps them out of the difficulty? Besides this, we have to remember 
how the task of social reform has become impossible in some directions 
- QWing to the peculiar constitutions of our present Legislatures. These 
constitute at present majorities of official members who are bound to lend. 
stability to unjust. social customs and, by their so-called indifference, to make 


~ 


reform impossible. The elected members of some of our Councils belong to 
an order of society whose interests coincide with those classes of society 
whose selfishness requires that the existing order of things should remain 
undisturbed. It is, therefore, no good to tell social reformers to develop the 
Hindu Law by introducing the most necessary alterations in it. The 


Legislatures must be made much more amenable to influences which will 


favour the establishment of a juster conception of social life than will be 
either permitted by the higher castes of the Hindus or can be safely 
countenanced by that part of the Councils which takes its opinions from the 
official centres of our Legislatures.” 


10. ‘Lord Sydenham expressed a doubt in his speech in the House of 
Lords whether ministers responsible only to the 


Indians want to reduce [ndian legislatures could issue orders to the 


rent “ boron Pas members of the I.C.8., and whether the latter were 


heevent at all bound to yield obedience to them. Now the 
“Servant of India (9), noble Lord goes a step further in his article in the 
Qnd Jan. Contemporary Review and asserts, without beating 
about the bush, that the service will refuse to carry 


gut orders which are abhorrent to it. Could effrontery go further? And, to 


add insult to injury, Lord Sydenham of Coomb says that such disobedience, 
when if occurs, will be in the interests of the enslaved millions whose 
emancipation is the chief concern of the British servicesin India! ‘A 


point will be reached (in this conflict) at which conscience and an earnest 


desire for the welfare of the dumb masses will irresistibly assert themselves.’ 
When men like Lord Sydenham threaten disobedience on the part of the 
services, which give, ashe himself says, ‘ungrudging obedience,’ the neces- 
sity will be realised of definitely placing under the popular part of Govern- 
ment these services which administer transferred departments. Verily, the 


reform proposals will then bring about, to use Lord Lansdowne’s phrase, ‘the 


destruction of the I. C. S.,’ as we know it and, without mincing matters, let 
it be said that it is just what Indians desire. They want to bring the I.C.S. 
to its bearings, and to reduce it from its present position of masters to that of 
servants, which properly belongs to it.” 


li. “It is not an idle speculation to enquire if a real and stable 

oo industrial renaissance is possible under the depres- 

How the present bureau- ging political conditions which exist at present. 
cratic regime in India Por that it is necessary that the Government and 


affects its industrial re- 
nec Sate the people should work in complete harmony with 


Home Ruler (5), 28th ¢8ch other for the common good and there must not 
Dec. 1918. be a shadow of suspicion between them or anything 


real to divide them. Every impartial observer 


must frankly admit that such a harmonious working is utterly impossible so 
long as the present bureaucratic machinery has the control over everything. 
The bligbting influence of that cold‘and mechanical machine, while it touches 
everything, cannot but deprive it of all life and warmth and native energy. 
Even assuming that this machine works with a single eye to India’s welfare 
it can achieve nothing. But when we bear in mind that such an assumption 


_is an ideal far removed from facts and cannot for a moment be accepted by 


any responsible publicist in the country, the complete hollowness of this 
philanthropic anxiety for our industrial regeneration unavoidably forces itself 
upon our attention. It may sound rather paradoxical but the industrial 
renaissance can only follow after the Government has been made completely 
popular aud. readily responds to public opinion. Until that time all this 

laborate talk of the regeneration of Indian industries is simply camouflage: 
which can only end in smoke.” oa | 
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12. An anonymous wah ete ah writes to the a ie ee — 
‘Will you allow me some space for answerin 

12 eornesrgueghpeagl eg the calumny that the Indians who fight in this var 
Indian political aspira- do not care for the freedom of their land (which 
tions. you call Home Rule), and that educated Indians 

Bombay Chronicle (1), when they speak of the sacrifices and sufferings of 
ord Jan.; *Mahrdtta (7), their countrymen, try to take a mean advantage of 
them for gaining their own private ends. The trick is 
mischief and foul-play. Sir, as one who has gone through the hell of this war, 
I can say that the Indian soldiers who have returned hate being told that 
their interest in the country is different from that of their compatriots who 
have now the courage to dewand its freedom. We want that freedom which 
we have seen others have in their own lands. We respect those who ask it, 
and they may be sure that those who fought and died in this war honour them 
for so asking it. ‘The wonder is that with the meanness of our position in the 
fighting army, 80 many indians have come forward to fight, forgetting all mean- 
ness of treatment. When I was invalided in a London hospital, I had a friend, 
an Australian officer, now no longer alive. In talking about India’s help, he 
spoke scornfully that out of 300 millions, so few came to fight. He was an 
Engineering student of Melbourne and a well-educated man. I told him 
something about the meanness of our status, something about the fact that 
the best among us could not hold a commission. I put it to him whether 
Australians would come forward under those conditions. He had strong 
views about the conceit and snobbery of the average Britisher, and he told me 
plainly that if the latter discriminated against him as a fighting man, no 
Australian would care to leave his home. I asked him how in that case he 
would be proud of his Empire. ‘Empire be d—d,’ he said indignantly, ‘ I 
have nothing in an Kmpire where I am uot the equal of any other.’ I coolly 
asked him about loyalty, but the only answer he gave me was ‘ Honour first 
and then d—d loyalty.’ The Australian is the most splendid fighting man, but 
how ignorant my friend was when he rated me for India’s supposed slackness ! 
I am sure that if the same meanness of treatiuent were given to any other part 
of the British Empire, they would never have got a man or a shilling for this 
war. They dared not doit. India has done wellif you think of the impos- 
sible conditions given to the recruits in respeci of privliege and honour. 
Those who say that Indians who fought are anxious for the present style of 
Government and do not care for freedom and shed their blood for the love 
of their treatinent or for British officers are talking humbug. No honest 
man who knows our feelings will say so. Our hearts are with those 
who ask for the freedom of our country, for we have seen what freedom 
is in other countries. I should have been inwardly ashamed if I 
could ask a brilliant Indian to come toa low status, while his inferiors 
were, for the colour of skin, placed over him. It was his duty to demand 
a change of conditions; he has done so with many others; he must do 
it still. The struggle for our freedom must be ourcare. Sir, I fear that 
as days go on, surely people will forget our work and take all credit to them- 
selves, saying that they were so loveable that others shed their blood under 
their command. Itis all nonsense. You who ask for freedom have our 
support, you are speaking for us and you have our sympathy when you speak 
in the name of our sufferings. Inthe Y. M. C. A. huts they used to sing: 
‘We are vot divided, all one body we!’ ‘That is the truth between Indian 
and Indian; we are all brothers. No man will dare tell me in my face, without 
risk of life and limb, that I fought for another to be my master and that I 
did not desire the freedom of my land. But you will observe a growing plot 
to minimise our efforts to distort our objects and to say that what the leaders 


_ of the country ask for is not desired by us. AsI say, we did not go through 


the hell of this war to be told so. Be sure, Sir, that when you speak of our 
sacrifices and call for the freedom of India, you have our real support, our real 
good wishes. ‘Those who try to divide us and say our best men cannot speak 
for us im this country, are evil-minded and dishonest—I say dishonest.” 
[Commenting on the above, the Mahrdtia writes :—‘‘ Will not our Anglo. 


Indian friends read this with open eyes and correct their bloated vision 9 
Hn 360—4 CON } | 


Ree be schole of ale including the Indian soldier will be driven “ the reaction- 


aries to adopt the attitude of the Australian officer who is reported in the 


ae gn above letter to have said ‘Empire be d—d. I have nothing in an empire 


where I am not the equal of any other’.”] 
18. ‘The Hindusthan declares that Government are contemplating the 


Protest against the 


rt of Indian coal to 
certain Mediterranean 
ports. 
Hindusthdn (22), 31st 
Dec. 1918. 


export of some of the best Indian coal to certain ports 
on the Mediterranean Sea and says:—When India 
has often to depend on other countries for her coal 
supply, why should Government think of such a 
step? Do they intend to starve the ever-growing 
number, of factories in this country with a view to 
lessening them ? When the railway traffic has been 


reduced under the excuse of insufficiency of coal-supply why should Govern- 
ment favour the export of coal for the benefit of these ports on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea? It is absolulely essential in the interests of Inlia that the 


export of her mineral products should be restricted by Government.| 


14. One Kedarnath, an Arya Samaj preacher, writes from Fyzabad to 


Alleged forcible con- 
version of Doms by mis- 
sionaries at Fyzabad 
(Us £). 

Arya Prakash (16), 29th 
Dec. 1918. 


the Arya Prakash to the effect that the missionaries 
of the Salvation Army use coercive methods, in- 
cluding corporeal chastisement, to force into Christi- 
anity the Doms, a criminal tribe entrusted to their 
care by Government. He alleges that the mission 


aries remove the children of the Doms from them 
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without their permission for bringing them up in 
the Christian faith, and he appeals to the Hindus and Arya Samajists to 
agitate for the redress of the grievances of the Doms and to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Collector of Gorakhpur. 


15. ‘ The deliberations of the Indian National Congress came to a close 


The Delhi Sessions of °= Tuesday last and the session must be pronounced 
the Indian National Con. 1% Bave been one of the most successful ones in 
gress, the annals of Modern India. Under a practised 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Pilot like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
8rd Jan. : success was a certainty. Dame Rumour was busy 
and a few waited for sensational developments. All 

evil prognostications, as our special correspondent stated, have proved utterly 
baseless and the Congress claims now as before ailegiance from one and all 
in India........... The Congress would have been faithless to itself and to the 
people of India if at this supreme juncture it had wavered and faltered and 
if it had not boldly demanded that the principle of self-determination should 
be applied to India along with all other progressive nations of the world. ‘The 
principle, we are told, is to be applied even to the subject nationalities of the 
enemy. Are the Allies going. to exclude their own subject races from the 
operation of it? India wants to look after her own future and she does not 
want to be tied to the appronstrings of the bureaucracy any longer......... The 
bigh priests of the new order cannot exclude territories under their control 
from the application of self-determination. One of the most important ques- 
tions taken up by the Congress was the consideration of the Rowlatt Report 
and the consequent repressive legislation we are threatened with. It was not 
repression but reforms conceived in a large and liberal spirit that are wanted 
to deal with the evil. We should like to urge upon Government even at this 
hour to postpone all idea of repressive legislation and wait till the reforms 
that are to be ushered have had a fair charce........... The Congress 
objected to the principle of nomination in selecting India’s representative 
at the Peace Conference and suggested the names of Messrs. Tilak, Gandhi 
and Hasan Imam in this connection. It is true that the representatives 
of the Dominions were chosen by their respective governments, but it is 
equally true that the Dominions are self-governing units. When we 
attain that stage we may not press for election. Till that time it would 
not do to put up with such disabilities ; we must find out whether we cannot 

overcome them by asking for elected representatives. ” 


16, “ The 38rd session of the Indian National Congress at Delhi will 
be voted as a complete success—success from all 

*Mahrdtta (7), 5th Jan.; points of view, and will go down in the history of 
Dnydnodaya (88), Qnd the political emancipation of this hapless land as 
Jan., Eng. cols. a vivid land-mark in the evolution of political 
thought.......... So far as the deliberations are 
concerned, no one can take any exception to the method that was adopted in 
this year’s session. As a rule the Subjects Committee of elected representa- 
tives of different provinces settles the subject-matter and wording of the 
resolutions that are brought forward in the open Congress.......... But this 
year marked out a new era when people differing from each other could have 
a chance to make out their case in the open house and before the representa- 


‘tives of the nation and try to convince and convert them to their side. On 


the other hand the assembly exhibited to a very marked degree its capacity 
to deal with and deliberate upon the high issues of national interest. In 
spite of the deliberations in the Subjects Committee for three days, three 
amendments were moved in the open house, at least two of which were of 
vital character. But the Congress gave a calm and patient hearing to one 
and all the arguments advanced in favour or against the amendments and 
recorded their votes according to their lights. ‘This was an outstanding 
feature of this year’s session and would assuredly be welcomed by one and all, 
and would rank the assembly with other great national assemblies. The 
resolutions passed in the last Congress are a sure index to the thoughts and 


aspirations that are surging into the minds of the people of India. When 


the whole political thought-world was moving on with a rapid pace, when 
the old rotten theories of ‘ balance of power,’ *‘ spheres of influence’, ‘ white 
man’s burden,’ ‘ the sanctity of crowns,’ ‘ unfitness for representative Govern- 
ment of coloured races,’ ‘the trusteeship,’ anda host of others of old days, 
were being coffined or burnt in the furnace of the war, it would have been 
idle to expect India to remain unaffected.......... The nation has shown its 
capacity to judge, to decide, to assert and to work for itself. The spirit of 
self-assertion, self-help, self-reliance, and Home Rule exhibited by the red 
and green of the pandal with its remarkable mottoes hung in different parts, 
was the dominant feature and would be welcomed by all.” [The Dnydnodaya 
remarks :—‘‘ On the whole we think the Delhi Congress was an encouraging 
close to the greatest year in the history of Indian politics.”’] 


*17. Delhi being a backward city fears were naturally entertained about 

ee the success of the Congress especially as it was well 
oo (123), 9th known that the authorities at Delhi were pronounced 
mente _ reactionaries. But the national awakening due to 
the efforts of the last thirty-three years is so widespread and deep-rooted that 
no national movement can possibly meet with failure in any part of the 
country now. About a score of years ago the Moderates of Bombay were 
the unquestioned protagonists of the Congress and their authority was never 
challenged by anyone. After the Lucknow Congress, however, Bombay lost its 
lead permanently and since Mrs. Besant’s advent into the Congress it became 
evident that ber ambition was to secure the entire control of that body in 
her own hands. It was a long-established practice that the authority of the 


President of the Congress lasted only till the session over which he presided 


came to an end. Mrs. Besant, however, announced after last year’s 
session was over that she would continue to exercise the powers of 
President till the next Congress was held and until then her authority should 
be supreme in all matters pertaining to the Congress. As both the Congress 
Secretaries belonged to Madras she was partly able to realise her wishes. 
She probably aime’ at taking part in the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference as the elected representative of the people of India and hence she 
tried a good deal to get herself nominated as one of the three Secretaries 
for the current year.. Her efforts, however, were not crowned with success. 
Mrs. Besani’s ambition outstrips her judgment and Pandit Malaviya is far 
more shrewd than she. But he too adopted a strange course of action 
from the very commencement of the present session and it is a mystery 


to many why he insisted upon the re-consideration of the Honourable 


Mr. Shastri’s amendment when if was once negatived by the Subjects 
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mm ittee, alle pte sane. oontekey to the usual practice, the admission 
rho. the Cc oan 98s of one thousand agriculturists, imported by him from the 


U. P., withor t the payment of the prescribed fee. | Mr. Malaviya’s object in 
“ Boquai iting the agriculturists with Congress politics is really commendable. 
But his anxiety in endeavouring to secure for them free admission into the 


ae Congress was more befitting a Brahmin mendicant than a man of his position. 


The U. P. is not a poor. province and the necessary sum of ten thousand 
rupees to turn the agriculturists into delegates could very well have been 
raised by Mr. Malaviya and the other wealthy gontry of the province. The 
_ President’s subsequent behaviour, too, to the end of the session was in keeping 
with the queer attitude he adopted at the beginning. At Delhi there were 
only a very few Moderates promiment among whom were Messrs. Shastri 
and Sharma. -But to keep them pleased he stopped the work of the Congress 
on the first two days after it had sat only for an hour and thus caused needless 
inconvenience to thousands of people. Mr. °Malaviya was against including 
Lokmanya .Tilak among the suggested representatives of the people at the 
Peace Conference. He contended that his inclusion would give offence to 
Government and finding that he was not supported in this by anyone he 
called in the aid of his own son Pandit Radhakant Malaviya. His conduct 
in Our opinion was most disgraceful and blameworthy. In the first place 
there are doubts about Government conceding our demand in this respect. 
No one can positively say that the substitution of Mrs. Besant’s name or even 
that of Mr. Malaviya himself would ensure the success of our demand. Why 
should we hesitate then to express our confidence in our real leaders simply 
_ on the ground that our choice would not be palatable to Government ? 


18. The attitude adopted by Mrs. Besant towards the Moderates during 
Roeieun G20), ich, Gnd the debate on the Provincial autonomy resolution 
is ith Tan cap aie was that of a fond mother who while walking 
stops on the road waits for her child to come up to 
her. She, however, made the mistake of supposing that the Moderate party 
whom she thus sought to mother was prepared to accept herlead. The 
reason why she adopted such an unprogressive policy is no other than 
her mania for unity. When a first-rate politician like Mrs. Besant fell a 
victim to this mania, itis uot surprising that second-rate men like Messrs. 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Ramswami Aiyer and third rate people like 
the Honourable Mr. Sharma and Mr. Govind Raghav Aiyer shared the 
same fate. It is gratifying, however, that eminent politicians like Messrs, 
Fazlul Haq, B. C. Pal and Das made short work of this craze. [In a subse- 
quent issue the paper writes:—The resolution proposing Messrs. Tilak, 
Gandhi and Hasan Imam as India’s delegates to the Peace Conference was. 
opposed by Mr. Radhakant Malaviya who seems to have come under the evil 
influence of the Moderates. His arguments were beautiful indeed. He 
appeared to be under the apprehension that there would occur a hitch if there 
arose opposition between the views of the Government nominees aud the 
popular delegates at the Peace Conference. In such a case it would be the 
duty of the Government nominees to change their opinions or to suppress 
them. The popular delegates need not change their points of view. It is 
most painful that Mrs. Besant and some other people like \ir. Ramaswami 
Aiyer and the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri should have given ear to utterly 
foolish arguments and refused to co-operate with the other leaders in the 
matter of taking part in the delegation to England. One thing, however, 
is Clear, viz., that howsoever high a position a leader may be holding, the 
nation, the Nationalist party and the Congress no longer care for him 
if he runs counter to their wishes. In a still later issue the paver writes :— 
‘The decision of the Congress to bring to its senses the British Congress 
Committee, which it supports with its own money, is another feather in the 
cap of the Delhi session. This Committee as soon as the scheme of reforms 
was published gave it its unqualified support without waiting for the Con- 
-gress tO pronounce an opinion thereon and also put itself forward to tender 
_edlvice tothe Congress. The Committee and its organ, the India, have been 


: 3 _ pursuing this irresponsible policy for a number of years past. The Con- 
__ + gress, however, is no longer prepared to submit to such arbitrary conduct in. 
the future.) — : 
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“hy. Commenting on the Congress and Muslim League Sessions the 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr says that this year’s meeting of the 
| Mu fi d-e-Rozgdr (150), Congress is invested with a peculiar importance 
5th Jan. because of the telling influence of the Muhammadans 
who attended it. It remarks that the Congress can 
now quite appropriately call itself an All-India organisation, After paying a 
tribute to the manifold services of Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Khan, Chair- 
man of the Congress Reception Committee, the paper remarks that his 
address fully voices the aspirations of the Muhammadans of India, and it 
praises the frankness with which the problem of the Caliphate has been 
tackled by him. 


ae No Indian can read the presidential address of Pandit Malaviya 
without being struck with the fearless expression 
Comments on the given by him ag a truly representative man of the 
address of the President moment to the hopes and fears, and the joys and 
of the Delhi Congress. sorrows surging through the heart of the people of 
Young India (15), Ist Shin anvieite Pandit Malay ae 
Sin 11s Y... «ees. Pandit Malaviya had been the 
victim of a foul personal attack by Sir George 
Lowndes in charge of the Legal Debkeienee! of the Government of India. 
He asked the Pandit with a sneer to show his following. The last Congress 
assembled in their thousands, the rapt attention with which they listened to 
every word of what the Honourable Pandit stated, the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment which the representative audience coming from all over the country 
gave to his speech ought to be an eye-opener to some of these Anglo-Indian 
bullies, and we have no doubt that there would be many an unhappy after- 
thought in official coteries over this whole incident......... . ‘The most striking 
portion of the address of Pandit Malaviya is that in which he deals with the 
question of the application of the principle of self-determination to India. 
The war, he points out, made some changes, but the efforts of India towards 
self-covernment and her demand began 80 years ago and are not in any sense 
affected by the termination of the war. For India to prove her capacity to 
govern herself is equally humiliating and galling to all spirited men in the 
COUDOFY oss sas 00 An oft-repeated thing is bound to produce effects even if it 
is egregiously false, and so assiduously have the English administrators of 
this country spread the idea about the incapacity of Indians that the very 
Indians have:come to believe in this myth and they have to find consolation 
either by reverting to their glorious past or by accepting as a feeble staff some 
of the remarkable men whose names were mentioned by Pandit Malaviya and 
who were pro‘iuced even in this generation of limited opportunities and 
circumscribed individuality. In order to secure even a partial application of 
self-determination the President urged the powers-that-be to accept the 
united voice of the foremost political body of the country as representative 
and to launch the scheme of reforms, embodying such modifications as were 
suggested by them.......... On the question of the Reforms Report, Pandit 
Malaviya in truly statesmanlike manner sketched the course of public opinion 
from the start and pointed out the essentially unanimous opinion of the 
country notwithstanding serious attempts un ‘er official encouragement for the 
creation of a split in the Indian political caimp.......... The presence in this 
Congress of patriotic men like the Honourable Mr. Shastri and of various 
other leaders of the so-called ill-fated Moderate Conference is a clear indication 
that they realise the error on their part of the step taken under a misapprehen- 
gion in September last. Even then it speaks for their earnest desire 
of service and their patriotism that they have sunk their false pride 
and ceme back into the folds of the Congress, and, vice versa, the public 
will characterise those who still persist ‘in their secession as wanting in 
these ~qualities.......... A further truly naticnal principle was enunciated 
by the President when he said that instead of the employment of Englishmen, 
Indians should be employed in various offices as a matter of course unless 
a very strong case was made out for the importation of Englishmen. The 
failure of the present system of administration in matters of education, 
poverty, public health and industries was then pointed out. Commissions had 
gat and reported, but somehow or other the initiative and the drive which 


could only arise from a keen personal feeling had not been shown by the 
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ureaucrs oy in this. country, which had failed, In thé face of this failure 
hich is‘ written large; with what good grace can the Indian Civil Service 


- gome ont to appoee ose the grant of political reforms in this country, as was being 


| in circular sent out by the Civil Service Association in Bihar ? 


: aes a Some of these things are most patent and obvious, and yetit isa distinct 
__- geryice tothe country that the fearless clarion voice of the Pandit rang out to 


the National assembly pointing out the injustice of this procedure: to the 
people of this country. The address teems with remarkable thought and 


remarkable sentiments in many places and it is, besides being the most accu- 


rate ‘survey of the political sentiments of the moment, a real expression of the 
political mind of India.” 


21, The Kesari congratulates the Delhi leaders on their making th 
a Congress session so successful a one in spite of many 
ae (114), dist Deo. - aiticulties and goes on :—Mr. Tilak was first elected. 

ae # but he had gone as far as Aden when his election took 
place. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was next elected. The bureaucracy 
revealed its little mind by refusing the presidential procession by the selected 
route.. The one extraordinary thing that distinguished the Delhi Congress 
was the presence of United Provinces tenant delegates. If the rayats in other 
provinces had not been troubled greatly by famine, the number of tenant delegs- 
tes would bave increased by many hundreds. There was also a large number of 
women delegates. The number of delegates reached the figure of 7,000. 
Some of those who were sulking outside the Congress also joined and 
Mr. Shastri was present. ‘The union of all parties in Delhi has disappointed 
the Anglo-Indians trying to create a split and they have begun to complain 
that the unity is a make-believe and that it will not last. The concluding 
portion of Mr, Ajmal Khan’s address concerns the Great War and the Moslem 
States aud from it we come to know how much the policy of partition of 
Turkey is disliked by Indian Muhammadans and how the very idea has created 
a great agitation. ‘The President’s speech was fouud to be insipid following as 
it did Mr. Ajmal Khan’s address. It was not one that would move the hearts 
of the people at the time when the principle of self-determination is to be applied 
to all the nations. But all the same it was clear that Pandit Madan Mohan was 
not the man to go back upon the Special Congress resolutions and that he was 
prepared'to go a step or two further, judging from his remarks on the 
question of provincial autonomy. The anti-Indian Pioneer points out that the 
President was against the grant of 100 millions for war expenditure. Pandit 
Madan Mohan or any Indian citizen is not of the opinion that India should 
bear nO war expenses. He wants that the gift should be made by the people. 
What he means is that the officials should not first impose the burden and 
then go through the farce of obtaining the consent of the honourable members. 
He made no mention in his speech of the important demand for the release of 
political prisoners. ‘I'he Chairman of the Reception Committee has 
clearly noted it in his speech, and we note with surprise and regret that the 
President has droppeu it in his speech. Hcwever, the President has confi- 
dence in the capacity of the nation and he has strongly criticised those who 


bring forward the excuse of India’s unfitness for vot granting them self- 
government, 


22. The whole of India will lend its support to the challenge given by 
Pandit Madan Mohan to England to prove its honesty 

Gujardtt (18), 29th Dec. by translating its pledges into action. Mr. Malaviya 
gt Vartamdn has done well in asking Government to modify the 
Gof rs hg gD Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms iu accord- 
(31), 29th Dec. 1918: #DCe with the suggestions of the non-official public 
Navsdri_ Patrika (75), and the Indian National ‘‘ongress and the Moslem 
29th Dec. 1918, League. The Anglo-Indian papers make much of 
= : the acceptance of tbe reform scheme by the Mode- 
rates, but the Moderates deserve to be blamed for the mistake, they committed 
in accepting the reforms. Be it as it may, some weight must now be given 


to the unanimous opinion expressed by the Congress. Government should 


Pica the principle of self-determination by adopting the recommendations 


e Congress in the matter of internal reforms. Such action on the 
of Government will strengthen the bonds between India and England 


and prosperity in the country. Elsewhere the paper refers to the 


| Jan, 


and add to the confidence of India in England and help to, establish peace 


waning influence of the Moderates in the Congress and predicts that 
that party will die a natural death owing to lack of supporters, [Tha 
Sdnj Vartamdn endorses the suggestions made by Mr. Malaviya for 
accepting the principle of self-determination and for giving India an opportu- 
nity to elect her own representatives on the Peace Conference. It expresses 
itself quite at one with the President of the Congress in asserting that the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee has proved the firm loyalty of Indians and 
expresses the hope that the British public will recognise the moderation of 
India’s demands and grant her the rights that are due to her. The Rdst 


Goftdr and Praja Mitra regards Mr. Malaviya’s address as highly gratifying and. 


endorses the hope that the preamble to the statute, which is under preparation, 
will incorporate the principle of self- determination and provide that the 
representatives of the people of India and not the official classes will have an 
effective voice in determining the future steps of progress towards complete 
responsible government. The Navsdri Patrika hopes that Government will see 
their way to satisfy the aspirations of Indians by granting them such substan- 
tial rights as will take them a long way towards self-government.| 


23. While commenting on the Presidential address, the Deccan Ryot 
Sisets. Boat 1h: et takes exception to the President’s contention that 
Y India was always fit for self-government and 

writes :—‘‘ Does Mr. Malaviya know that scientists 
and poets, jurists and orators do not prove the capacity of the Indian peoples 
to govern the country through representative institutions? Does he know 
that if India were to be allowed to self-determine, the Naorojis and Ranades 
would be nowhere in the public esteem ? Does he remember that even so 
late as this very year the heroes of the Congress party are thrown overboard 
the very moment that they try to support a measure of the barest justice to 
the masses of India? ‘The eminence of individuals proves nothing which 
would help one to argue that India is fitted for self-government to-day, 
History only proves that even if its pages are adorned with names of which 
any country would be proud, India is not capable of developing any form of 
stable government unless an individual here and there rises above the 
common run and compels submission to his own iron sway. ‘The whole tone 
of the Congress school, the saner section of whichis represented by Mr. 
Malaviya, is thus vitiated by an assumption which has no basis in facts. 
‘It is not the War’, says the Pandit, ‘its events and its result that have led 


us to ask for self-government for the first time. Even if the war did not come, 


our Claim to it should have been granted long ago as a mere matter of right 
and simple justice’. We wonder if old age makes men forget simple facts 
of recent date. When was the demand for self-government made by the body 
over which Mr. Malaviya now presides? It was not till about a dozen years 
ago that the Congress set before it the ideal of self-government. Does 
Mr. Malavia mean that even before this—long ago, he says— England should 
have granted self-government ? And we should remember that even when 
the Congress postulated its ideal, it recognised the need of a steady but 


gradual progress towards that ideal. It was only after the war began and 


assumed a threatening attitude towards the continuance of British supremacy 
that the followers of Mr. Malaviya began to talk of India’s fitness for imme- 


diate self-rule. Mr. Malaviya now outdoes his own followers. India according 


to him is it for self-government since long ago. Why did not the Congress 
demand its immediate grant lony ago, say, 30 years back? If the announce- 
ment of August 20th had come aday before Germany embarassed England, 
Mr.,Malaviya’s friends would have accepted it as all that they were asking for. 
Then the caution of the British Government would not have been unnecessary 
as it appears to Mr. Malaviya now. But now all that is changed. With a 
forgetfulness which is simply amazing, his party is now saying that India has 
been fit for self-government Jong since, that she was so fit for all thesa forty 
or fifty centuries, that the Indian States to- day prove the same proposition, 
and that England has been committing a great wrong to India in not having 
established complete Home Rule long ago, even before the Congress sat it up 
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‘sentiment of us all that we should 
+pac “exercise the powers of a self-governing people 
irness and ja __Nor are we in any manner opposed to a process 
steady "realisation of the goal which every Indian aims at. But the 
_ exaggerations such asthe Uongress is recently indulging in do no good to 
- anybody, least of all fo Indians themselves. Mr. Malaviya is a staunch: 
| ell and though we recognise in him au endeavour to actualise an 
~ ay area picture of a Brahman in his best form, we refuse to take him as 

the type of any class of Brahmans that exist or are likely to exist in this 
| country. And unless the system for which Mr. Malaviya stands is modified 
_ fo a great extent, we can give no value to his attempt to prove that the 
Hindus are one people or that Mr. Malaviya and his friends have the trust and 
confidence of all their countrymen in the measure in which they ought to 
have it if they want to prove their title to the leadership of an Indian nation 
fit for representative. government on the Western model. In criticising the 
modifications which these people are proposing in the constitution of the 
polity of India, this fact of facts has to be borne in mind although the 
Congress is trying to be wholly oblivious of it.” 


24. The Dnydn Prakdsh approves of that portion of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya’s presidential address in which 

Dnydén Prakdsh (39), he recounts at considerable length the services 
pot ie ae a rendered by India to the cause of the Empire during 
1918 we °°. the war and then says:—Although the Moderates 
and the Extremists hold radically different views 
upon the Reform Scheme, some people endeavour to show that they agree 
in essentials. But we never expected that these people would have the 
support of an estimable gentleman like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Tha 
resolutious passed by the Special Congress and the Modcrate Conference will 
clearly show how the two parties radically differ from each other. True, 
both the parties have suggested modifications in the scheme and some of their 


ae resolutions are identical. Mr. Malaviya concludes from this that there exists 
unity of ideas between the two parties, but we are unable to share his opinion. 
a It is improper to ignore the existence of differences that actually exist. It 


would certainly have been a very good thing if we had been able to say that 
there was unanimity of opinion among the nation regarding the Reform 
Scheme. But no useful purpose will be served dy pretending that there is 
guch unanimity when the facts are otherwise. |The Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
hel Mr. Malaviya’s speech was just what it should have been. By its fearlessness 
ce he has fully discharged the trust people placed in him. He has well performed 
4 the difficult duty of expressing in exact words the thoughts and feelings 
Bu: surging in the minds of the people regarding the principle of self-determina- 
ae tion. The speech reflects the Pandit’s high patriotism, disinterested loyalty 
ae. and fearless love of duty.]. 


hee . | 25. “ The most important resolution adopted at the last session of the 
: Congress was the one that affirmed the resolution 
4 The self-government of the special session in Bombay on the subject of 
i resolution adopted at the self-government. The unfavourable judgment on 
tt passe session of the Con- 8 san — of reforms and bays pe re 
ea Se modifications that came so near to violation of the 
atten som ©. terms of the famous declaration of August, 1917, 
os were all, of course, reproduced. ‘lhe one departure 
that was made was in the direction of stiffening the resolution.......... The 
~ Congress really placed itself on the 29th December in the hands of those who 
think that the most uncompromising opinion is the opinion of the country, 
that the newest idea is also the wisest idea, and that the greatest political 
organisation of the country, which after thirty years came to be recognised 
as representing the statesmanship and the political wisdom of the land, 
' should now change its character and figure as the exponent of the unbalanced 
eet udgments, the incoherent utopias and the thoughtless extravagances of 
“ et A ‘speaker of this school roundly declared that the Congress had no 
business to negotiate with the authorities or take their difficulties into 
 gecount, but must merely enunciate the pepple’s demands. He did not say, 
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however, who was to negotiate on behalf of the people. Would the membors 
of the deputation, which is being organised, be left any discretion when they 
are dealing with English politicians or would they have to regard the 
Congress resolutions as a mandate? We have reason to believe that the 
latter view will prevail. Democracy begins in India with mistrusting its 
leaders and is unwilling to give them any latitude even when a regular bill is 
on the anvil and several important details have to be settled. By and by,’ 
we hope it will learn better. meneuines the lot of the ws ttt is not 
enviable.” 


26. Commenting on the defeat of Mr. Sastri’s smendiente moved in 
ae ved 39) connection with tho resolution on the Reform 
oe i roa tee scheme at the last sessions of the Indian National 
Jamshed (25), 4th Jan. Congress, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks :—The rejec- 
tion of Mr. Sastri’s amendments goes to show that 
the large majority of educated people in India have no sympathy with the 
Moderates and that the Moderates are far behind the times and do not 
represent public opinion in the country. [The Jaim-e-Jamshed on the other 
hand regrets the loss of influence on the part of the Moderates and deplores 
the recklessness of the Extremists in demanding immediate swardjya and asks 
Governwent to help to restore the influence of the Moderates by granting 
their demands.| 


27. The Congress at its special session in August last asked for full 
Dayin Prakdsh (39) Provincial autonomy within six years and complete 
Let ad tel Sai ““/+ control of the Government of India within fifteen 
: years. We had expressed our opinion at the time 
that the demand was both ludicrous and impracticable. Apart from the 
consideration that the demand was inconsistent with the declaration of 
August 1917, those who put it forth should at least have paused to consider 
whether the Parliament would agree to the laying down of any such period 
in the statute. But it is not surprising that sane counsels should be 
flouted by those who mistake reasoned arguments for cowardice and 
thoughtfulness for lack of patriotism. The Delhi Congress not only 
confirmed this resolution but did away with the period of six years 
and asked for full Provincial autonomy at once. We had expected from 
the presidential address of the Honourable Mr. Malaviya that the Congress 
would make some such demand. ‘Those who know anything of the present 
constitution of the Congress never thought that the attempt to effect a 
compromise between the two parties would be successful and their expecta- 
tions have been fully realised. It would have been strange indeed if the 
result had been otherwise, as those who control the Congress hold that for 
them to dasviate ever so little from the course they once adopt, however 
impolitic and unwise it may be, is to do distinct disservice to the country. 
[in a subsequent issue the paper writes :—Vhe desire of the people of India 
have their own representatives at the Peace Conference is perfectly 
5 A It is equally true that the nominees of Government will not 
necessarily be animated with the same motives as the elected representatives 
of the people. That, however, does not mean that w=: are at present in a 
position to ask to be thus represented. The Delhi Congress adopted a 
resolution that India should be represented at the Peace Conference and, as 
if to save time, suggested in advance the names of those who should be 
chosen to represent her. In our opinion the whole thing is ridiculous. 
Although the Conyress reflects the opinion of the educated people of this 
country it ie childish to compare it with a body like the British Parliament 
which actually controls the destiny of the people. We are constrained 
to say that thcse who passed this resolution did not consider all the aspects of 
this question.| 


28. The Delhi Congress affirmed the resolution of the Special Congress 

on the declaration of rights. We are specially 

Kesari (114), 3lst Dec. satisfied to learn that the resolution was adopted 
1918. unanimously by the Subjects Committee. Dr. Mann 


loves freedom and he does not like the pene of the 
= 360—6 cox 
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a x nora y and always ibecaie the just aspirations of talline But the 
a Government servant and the head. of a department and we naturally 


; ees c doubted | his message to the Congress. “Now we learn that he had not 
mo eng. the message at all, ‘Whatever chat be the one sent in his name may be 
-. adopted for some time at least as the motto of the Congress: ‘ Like freemen 


Eeaknl people’s rights’. For ‘some time’, because no one would like the 
Congress to adopt a mendicant policy always. So long as the Congress does 
nothing else but beg in the form of resolutions the above motto may be adopted. 


‘When the voice fails even while making demands it is necessary to urge that 


at least while begging we should act like freemen and not like slaves. For 


did not some representatives hesitate to demand full provincial autonomy 


even in the Delhi Congress? [Hlsewhere the paper writes:—The Honour- 
able Mr. Shastri moved an amendment to the resolution on swardjya in 
the Congress and a portion of it was passed because of the pressure 
of Mrs. Annie Besant, but we gladly note that the other portion of the 
amendment failed. Mr. Shastri wanted to omit the words ‘ unsatisfactoy 
and disappointing.’ Wecannot make out what the Moderates mean in this 
connection. ‘They do not consider the scheme a perfect one and in their 
Pardah Conference they suggested many lengthy changes similar to those 
passed in the Special Congress. Why are they angry if one calls the scheme 
disappointing and unsatisfactory ? After expressing your desire to accept the 
reforms, as they stand, with what face do you suggest changes in them ? Hither 
say honestly that you do not want anything else and give up throwing dust 
into the eyes of the people by proposing amendments; or do not stand on 
ceremonies and say honestly that as you find the scheme unsatisfactory, you 
propose the amendments you deem necessary. We cannot but pity the 
Moderates when they pursue neither of these methods and choose a course 
of theirown. Mr. Shastri tried to commit the Congress to it but he failed. 
Whoever tried to pull back the Delhi Congress even behind the Special 
Congress was sure to fail utterly.] 


29. ‘‘Among the resolutions that were passed at the Special Sessions 
of the Congress in Bombay, there was none that 
Comments on the re- was of greater importance than the Declaration of 
solution adopted by the Rights. The Congress at Delhi has done well in 
pow Congress regarding yeaffirming the démand embodied in that resolution. 
eclaration of Rights ”’. Th ak tha Taal ale al ST) 
Bombay Chronicle (1), pe seccces ne opinion C a e n¢ 1an su jec 8 0 1s 
30th Dec. 1918. Majesty enjoy rights of citizenship that are equal to 
and identical with those the of British people, is a 
theory which is demonstrably false. A cursory perusal of the Declaration of 
Rights urged by the Congress is sufficient to disillusionisa those whoa fondly 
believe, or who are asked to believe, that the status of Indians is the same as 
that of ‘Englishmen i in respect of the liberties of life, property, opinion or 
association. The resolution stipulates the minimum of rights that should be 
considered indefeasible. No circumstance of civil administration should be 
allowed to qualify those rights or restrict the freedom of citizenship granted 
under the proposed guarantee. In a word, there are certain fundamentals of 
citizenship absent in the status of Indians and they should be embodied in the 
statute to be passed by Parliament.......... The Declaration of Rights is 
something that is absolutely essential as a safeguard of popular rights and it 
comprises many of the detailed resolutions hitherto passed by the Congress. 
Further, in an administration which is unsympathetic and alien in character, 
the limitations placed on its power have, from experience, been proved to be 
@ becessity no less for good government than for the liberty of the people. 
But that is not the only consideration. Hven when Responsible Government 
becomes an accomplished fact, the liberties, embodied in the Declaration, 
have to be protected unless, for reasons of national peril, the suspension of 
the entire Constitution becomes desirable. In short, the Declaration of 


Rights, as Mr. Khaparde said, is the foundation of everything i in political life. 


The rights demanded in it, he added, are absolutely necessary in order that 
men may exist and live as they desire to live. That is, in fact, what 
democracy means. And the war has been waged to make India as well as 


° the rest of the world safe for democracy.” 


ey 


830. “ India is still a subject nation, and the subjection entails upon 


Comments on the resolu- - 


tion adopted at the Delhi 
Congress regarding India’s 
representation at the 
Peace Conference. 

Servant of India (8), 
2nd Jan. 


her certain disabilities, one of which is her exclusion 
from the Peace Conference, composed of representa- 
tives of independent countries. This result follows 
naturally from her present condition, and the Congress 
in asking for the right to send an elected representative 
to the Conference has laid itself opén to the objection 
that it seeks to prevent the result, while the root 
cause remains. It is only recently that India has 


obtained entry into the Imperial Conference, and following up that precedent, 
she is now to be represented at the Inter-Allied Peace Conference by a 
nominee of the Government of India. Itis difficult to understand how we 
could ask for a popularly elected member to represent India at this Confer- 
ence, which is to consist of the representatives of the Governments of the 


respective countries. 


It is true that in the case of the self-governing 


colonies the representatives of the people are already elected by the latter, 


but that is the consequence of their self-governing position. 


How can India 


demand on that analogy to be represented by one who is elected by the 
people? Is it imaginable that the popular representative should speak in 
One sense and the Government's nominee in another at the Conference-table ? 
That, under the present arrangements, India’s true interests might not on 
occasions be properly protected in virtue of her representative being a nominee 


of the non-popular government, is very unfortunate. 


But it is the result 


of her existing political condition and cannot be cured until the latter is 
changed. But the Congress, not content with the demand for an elected 
representative at the Peace Conference at Versailles, also demands entry into 


the League of Nations. 


If the command of an international army and navy 


to bring a recalcitrant member to reason is an essential feature of this project, 
the countries which do not control the independent armaments have no place 


in the proposed League.” 


*31. “Deafness to all popoular representations, procrastination in 


The Government of 
India’s reply to the Con- 
gress regarding passports 
for its deputation to 
England. 

Mahratta (7), 5th Jan. 


execution after the dawn of sense in the brains, bad 
logic and shilly-shallying policy have always been 
abiding failings of our Indian bureaucracy. The latest 
exhibition of the same can be found in a letter which 
is written by Sir James DuBoulsy to the President 
of the last Congress. The letter does not announce 
the unjust removal of the embargo on the issue of pass- 


ports but gives hopes of their removal. It further warns the future delegation 


that though they may get passports they may not get passages. 


And, lastly, 


it concludes by arrogating to itself all wisdom and reminds thé Congress 
President that in the opinion. of the Government ‘the moment when the 
deputations would be regarded as a matter of national importance has not 


still arrived and consequently no special facilities could be accorded. 


How- 


ever, such consideration as is possible would be given to strictly limited 


number of applications.’ 


What does all this mean? When abuse and 


calumny are being poured on the devoted heads of Indian leaders, when the 
elections to the new Parliament which is to shape India’s future are going 
on in England, the moment has not come in the opinion of the bureaucracy 


when Indian deputations should be in England to defend and assert India’s 
Nothing can surpass the absurd logic of our bureaucrats.” 


rights. 


32, “We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Fazlul Huq’s address 


The proceedings of the 
All-India Moslem League 
and Mussalman aspira- 
tions. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
4th Jan. 


is @ comprehensive, vigorous, and, what is more, 


an outspoken statement of the cause of Indian 
Nationalism thoroughly characteristic of a sincere 
patriot who hates cant above everything else.......... 
Mr. Huq has produced incontrovertible proofs ‘about 
the real condition of the people of India, contradict- 
ing with facts and figures the claim that British 


rule has been the cause of material prosperity in India. The advent of the 
British was a great opportunity for the uplift of the people; in fact, if the 
hopes of the confiding people had been realised and the pledges of the new 


ey 


| Se 4 a 


ale had been maintair ed — shirking, the tale of India’s prosperity wo ald 
have beer 8 ager a of pride as much to Britain as to India. Itis: Mr. Fazlul 
- _“Hugq’s case—and it is the conviction of India—that the exercise of irresponsible 
_ suthority by the bureaucracy, the absence of Parliamentary supervision and 
the selfish preoccupations of alien officers, made the administration 
y ‘Operative and the people economically helpless and depleted.......... But 

_ greater anxieties are engaging the attention of the Moslems all the world 
over—anxieties which their fellow-countrymen view with the greatest 
sympathy and goodwill. The concluding portion of the President's 
address, the bulk of Dr. Ansari’s speech and the resolutions of the League 
@loquently ‘testify to the grave anxiety of the Muhammadans.......... 
Eminent Moslem divines and acknowledge! political leaders have been 
deprived of their freedom and liberty on the flimsiest pretexts, Moslem 
organs of opinion have been ruthlessly strangled one by one, so much so, that 
in the whole of India not a singte free Moslem newspaper exists t0- day; and 
last but not least, a repressive policy has been adopted to restrict their right 


3 of association, the most,deplorable manifestation of which was the blunder 
a which led to the Calcutta riots. The Honourable Mr. Fazlul Huq merely 
a voiced the sentiments not only of his co-religionists but also of all his 


countrymen when the asked ‘Our Rulers’ to understand that ‘they are 
driving the Mussulmans slowly to the very verge of despair’.......... ‘hese 
sentiments are fully voiced in the resolutions passed by the All-India Moslem 
; League last week......,.... That the demands are reasonable no one can 
deny. And the war would have been in vain if they were not satisfied.......... 
As for the Holy Places and the Caliphate, they involve a purely religious 
question in regard to which the Moslem alone can and should have the final 
voice.......... Apart from the sentiments of Moslems, loyalty to the principles 
for which the war has been waged demands that the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire should be maintained unimpaired. Its ‘subject’ nationalities may 
well be autonomous, but there is no reason why the application of the principle 
of self-determination to them should be carried to the point of jeopardising 
_the suzerainty of the Sultan, any more than that India should separate 
herself from Britain. Further, Turkey, in common with the rest of the world, 
will not be the same after the war as it was before it. The League of 
Nations will be 4 sufficient guarantee for the free, full and ordered develop- 
ment of all nationalities in the ‘lurkish Empire.” 


*33. While the Moslem League is a purely Mnhammadan institution 

ee the Congress represents all the communities of India. 
Sanjaya (125), 5th Jan. ‘The views of the latter body, therefore, on ques- 

oe tions affecting the whole country are entitled to 
| | greater consideration than those of the Moslem League. Owing to its 
: constitution the League would be exceeding its legitimate province if it 
interfered in questions which affect the whole of India. For the Moslem 
League to presume to give advice to the Congress is nothing but childish. 
The Mubammadans are perfectly entitled to pronounce their views on national 
questions and due weight must be attached to their opinions. The Hindus 
have no moral right to oppose the .interests of the Muhammadans simply 
because they happen to outnumber them. It is also natural for the 
Muhammadans to endeavour to guard their own interests against the 
ae Hindus. But they must fot seek to impose their own views on the 
ee whole country in the name of the Moslem League since it is open to 
Baie o> them to ventilate their views in the Congress on any question they 
like. Even after the unity achieved at Bombay between the Congress 
and the League there was some disagreement between the two com- 
munities at Lucknow\as the League declined to keep pace with the 
Congress. The League’s conduct on that occasion was like that of a 
bullock yoked to a moving cart who refuses to move thus stopping all further 
_ progress. In later years this attitute was somewhat modified and was com- 
pletely abandoned at Delhi. There the League confined itself to purely 
_Muhammadan questions and thus proved the really national character of the 
: fongress. ‘The New India, Mrs. Besant’s organ, accuses the followers of 
of crenting a split in the ranks of the Nationalist party at the last 


. 


ence at Delhi. 
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-gession of the Congress and thus facilitating the task of Government in 
* attacking it. As a matter of fact Mrs. Besant herself was responsible for 
- this cleavage and the allegation that the Tilak pti was —— e for itis 
--both ridiculous and contemptible. 


34. The Muslim Herald deals with the various activities of the National 
Week and hopes that the Muslim League will shake 
Musim Herald (151), 


_onth Dec. 1918. off its slumbers and rise to the occasion by making 


an endeavour to secure the integrity of the Islamic 


States. The paper remarks that at its forthcoming sessions, the League 
. should do something for the poor Turks. It feels very uneasy about the 


partition of the Turkish Empire regarding which strong rumours are afloat. 


~ It does not favour the idea of dismembering the Turkish Empire in order to 
‘punish Enver Pasha and Talaat Pasha whose thoughtless and hasty action is 


responsible for Turkey’s plunge into the war. In conclusion the paper calls 
upon the League to make respectful representations to Government in the 
matter. 


390. The Bombay Samdchdr recognises the complete unanimity that 
subsists between the Congress and the Moslem 
Bombay Samdchdr (3), League as evidenced by the identical resolutions 
Ath Jan. passed at the recent sessions of both the bodies on 
the questions of the Reforms and self-determination. 
It sympathises with the demand made by the League for elective representa- 
tion of the Moslems at the Peace Conference and for maintaining the integrity 
of Turkey and for keeping inviolate their holy places, but it reminds the 
Muhammadans of India that the present plight of Turkey is due to its 
having. been led astray by the Young Turks and impresses upon them the 
necessity of taking steps to awaken Turkey to the need of co-operating with 
Britain and her Allies in their task of reconstruction so that the wishes of 
the Muhammadans all the world over may be respected. 


36. ‘The address of Dr. Ansari, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
Nua aki on of the Moslem League, is a simple, earnest statement 
addressof the Chairman of 0! the Moslein attitude to a world-situation and the 
the Reception Committee Indian problem. And there are several passages 
of the recent session of the charged with a balf-repressed emotion.......... The 
All-India Moslem League. address voices the feelings of the country when it 
New Times (8), lst asks that the ‘ministers of the Crown should do 
Jan. ; ge 3 , Social their duty by the Musalmans of India’, that ‘Islamic 
Reformer (0), sa kingdoms’ must not be disrupted under excuse ‘ of 
the white man’s burden’, and that the Holy places of Islam should be ‘ under 
Moslem protection’........... There will be little difference of opinion in regard 
to what the address says concerning the situation of Muhammadans in India. 
weeeeeeee Dr. Ansari closes on a beautiful note of Hindu-Muslim unity; and 
he does well to repudiate the view that ‘the extra-territorial patriotism of the 
Indian Musalman is opposed to Indian nationalism ’.” [Commenting on 
Dr. Ansari’s speech, the Indian Social Reformer writee :—‘‘ While we 
ourselves regard the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine as a chime- 
rical scheme we cannot even impliedly accede to Dr. Ansari’s compari- 
son of the Jews, one of the most spiritually gifted of the human races, to some 
forgotten Red Indian tribe or to the aborigines of Australia or South Africa. 
We may add that the ultimate destiny of the Moslem States like that of all 
other States sbould be determined not by academic doctrines but by their 
actual effect on their subjects.’’| 


8/7. ‘The presidential address of Mr. J. B. Petit at the Fourteenth 

Session of the Industrial Conference is an excellent 

Comments on the gtatement of the position of Indian industries and 

address of the President the remedies required for rescuing the country from 

of the Industrial Confer- th. low level to which it has been forced by the 

circumstances of the last two centuries. Even the 

ist Jan. chases fn most zealous theorist, who talks of the increasing 

prosperity of India, can scarcely maintain that 

British rule has been a source of blessing to the indigenous industries of the 
‘un 860—7 con : 
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the regime of the Hast India. Company and after, constitute a record of 
scientific suppression, and no Indian can possibly forget the lessons of their 
economic ruin........... Mr. Jehangir Petit touched the right solution when 
- he declared that a country to be industrially great must first be politically 
~ free.........-. India has only too well realised that there is little of British or 
other philanthropy working for ber economic advantage, and that no consider- 
able progress is possible so long as her interests are not regarded as the 
first and final: consideration of administrative policy. Indian interests have 
been sacrificed in the past; they are neglected at present; and there is no 
hope or prospect of a new era, however belated it may be, of industrial 
reconstruction, till India attains the right of managing her own affairs, 
controlling her own business and appropriating her own resources.......... 
Mr. Petit indignantly repudiated the theory that ‘ India is and must remain 
mainly an agricultural country *. It is a doctrine invented and circulated in 
foreign interests, since it is absurd to establish pretexts on which the 
industrial domination of the country can be assumed by alien agencies......e.e. 
The idea so sedulously propagated is intended to bring up Indians in 
the belief that they ‘are by nature and tradition deficient in industrial 
capacity and commercial enterprise and that these qualities are inherent 
in the nations of the West’. It is, we regret to observe, part of a huge 
conspiracy for keeping India as a provider of raw materials, and the 
purc.’.se of foreign-manufactured articles.......... Witness, for instance, the 
exhivition of benevolent solicitude on the part of the Kast India Section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce for the recognition of *° the social, religious 
- and etbical obstacles to the growth of a purely Indian enterprise, the achieve- 
menis of British merchants in building up India’s prosperity, the excellent 
relations between British merchants and hereditary trading classes in India’. 
The votes of the members of manufacturing districts representing trade 
interests have notoriously proved to be the vital consideration in ministerial 
policy.......... Weare glad that in making the unequivocal demand that. 
India should have fiscal autonomy, he coupled it with a circumstance which 
is a orowing menace to dependent countries. ‘It is pure camouflage’, as he 
said, ‘to urge that the possession by India of fiscal freedom and her 
unrestrained use of it to protect her infant industries, will clash with England’s 
Free-Trade policy’. Well, how far that Freo-Trade policy, for which India 
has been professedly crippled, is going to prevail under a Premier, who is 
hardly a Free-Trader in the Liberal acceptance of the term, remains to be 
seen ; but the Coalition in power is anxious for some spirited departure in 
policy. ‘Imperial and Allied Preference’ is a great and gallant scheme, but 
how it will affect a country, industrially weak and helpless in its fiscal policy, 
is a matter for anxious consideration. India has to be warned against the 
horrors of peace, particularly against the imposition of ruinous economic 
obligations. She yields to none in her pride of Empire ; but to be left helpless 
and possibly despoiled by a policy which may, in effect, be of a discriminative 
nature, is an appalling outlook. Nothing short of fiscal autonomy willbe a 
guarantee for her future. Political reform and industrial reform are as twin 
pillars, but the connecting arch is fiscal autonomy.” | 


cs 


88. Commenting on the presidential address at the fourteenth session of 

the Indian Industrial Conference held at Delhi, the 

Bombay Samdchdr (68), Bombay Samdchdr states that Government should 
1st Jan.; Jdm-e-Jamshed direct their early attention to the important sugges- 
(25), 2nd Jan. tions made therein and regrets that the Industrial 
Commission should not have been allowed to inquire 

into and discuss the question of tariffs, which, under the present condition 
of Indian industries, sorely needed a thorough inquiry and full discussion 
‘in order to enable the Commission to make the necessary recommendations 
for the industrial development of this country. The paper agrees with 
the President that the adoption of the free-trade policy is in no way 
-_ beneficial to this country under the present circumstances and remarks that 


re the President has wisely demanded that India should be given fiscal autonomy 


and full control over her tariffs. It is of opinion that a protective policy is 


‘really believe that the reforms will be executed in their true spirit by the 
-Bebar and Orissa civilians for instance? The very illaminsting questions i in 
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the only course, which can, with advantage, be adopted for the benefit of Indian 
industries. It considers if proper on the part of the President to have 
strongly condemned the suggestion *‘ that India is and must remain mainly an 


agricultural country.’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed views with disfavour the import. 
of foreign goods into India and expresses its gratification at the recent efforts 


of Government to improve and develope the industries of this country. It 
endorses the view of the President that on the whole Government have not 


done their duty by this country in the past so far as its industrial needs are 
concerned, but at the same time it adds that fhe people are no less to blame 


in this respect. It concludes: by exhorting Government to: help private 
industrial enterprise by employing State experts and by financing industries, 
if necessary, from the State treasury. | 


389. “ We extend our warmest welcome to Sir George and Lady Lloyd 
on their arrival in our midst and trust that His 
Appeal to His Excel- Excellency the Governor’s knowledge of Musalman 
lency Sir George Lloyd to countries will serve him in good stead in dealing 
protect the interests of with the many and complicated problems affect- 
Sind Muhammadans. ing the Musalmans of -the Presidency and 
Sind Moslem (11), 21st Sind........... Unfortunately for us the entire 
Dec. 1918. indigenous population of Sind has been, on account 
of various causes now too well-known to need repeti- 
tion, thrown back into the back-ground by a very insignificant but most 
powerful minority that is never tired of narrating the history of its advan- 
tageous journey to and settlement in Sind. If the indigenous population 
were left unopposed, and unhindered at every stage of its progres8, we are 
sure Sind would today have presented a different face than it wears now. 
As ill-luck would have it, communal jealousies still exist, and they exist in Sind 
in an astonishing degree, and the fault of fanning them, at every conceivable 
point, lies at the door of those very friends who are loudest in condemning 
it and it will be the first duty, we hope, of Sir George Lloyd to study the 
methods of the obstructionists of Sind  progress........... Once Sir 
George Lloyd admits the necessity of encouraging, by legitimate assistance 
and patronage of the State, the indigenous population of this province, we 
are sure means would not be wanting of achieving that end. Fortunately 
His Excellency the new Governor hasin Mr. Lawrence a Commissioner of 
ripe experience and of uncommon courage.......... We are confident that ha 
would be a source of no inconsiderable ‘strength to Sir George Lloyd, as he 
had been to Lord Willingdon. The elevation of our people by placing 
education within some reach of them and the recognition of the merits of 
the fruit of that education were the two vital points to which Lord Willingdon 
devoted his time and attention, in his scheme of the regeneration of the 
Sind population that had, before his taking the reigns of ths Presidency, 
been thrust aside as a useless species of humanity deserving no protection 
of the State. That long-sought protection, though in a small degree, was for 
the first time given by Lord Willingdon, and we are confident that Sir 
George Lloyd would do Sind the justice of extending it to its full limits.”’ 


40. ‘‘ We have always held the belief that the Sind bureaucrats with 

Mr. Lawrence at their head bore the palm as the 

‘The Behar and Orissa reactionary of reactionaries, but it seems that they 
Civil Service Association have very close rivals in the civilians of Behar and 


and the Montagu-Chelms- . 
i a lee, Orissa. The reform circular which has been pub- 


lished in the Searchlight and has been issued by 
one eee aires: Mr. G. Milne, I.C.S., acting honorary secretary, 
Behar and Orissa Civil Service Association, to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service in the province, is simply astounding. 
seoeeee This very explicit circular does not need much comment, but it 


raises one very important issue. It has been enunciated by the authors of 
the Reform Scheme and has been universally endorsed: that the success 


of reforms will depend in no small measure on the manner of their 
execution by the civilians. Now we ask, can anybody in his senses 
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ne Circular plainly. show that the civilians. of: Behér and. Orissa, strongly. 
- disap prove of the reform proposals which in their opinion adversely affact 
the pos ition and prospects of the service and are prepared to device measures 
i. opposition to it either in concert with other provinces or independently, 
- @ven to the extent of threatening wholesale resignation. It is of course 
 guic dal to entrust the execution of the reforms to the very men who are 

bent on their destruction. The fact is that the reforms strike a most illogical 
Gompromise by which they. displease the thoroughgoing reactionaries without 
in any way satisfying the popular demand, and the result may be nothing 
but chaotic........... It would be interesting to know Low Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford propose to get over opposition like that of the Behar and 
Orissa civilians. They can of course suppress it, and make it go under 
ground but it is difficuit to imagine how they could: possibly cure the sullen 
and inherent opposition which an average civilian instinctively puts forward 
fo the popularisation of administration in this country. The only remedy 


es is that the reforms should be honest and thorough and they should be 
a executed by people who are in complete sympathy with them, and they are 


x only Indians.” 


41, “The report of the Honourable Mr..Purshotamdas Thakurdas on the 
work of the Bombay Presidency Famine Relief Fund 


Famine in Gujarat and during December discloses the fact that both the 
Kathidwar. authorities and those controlling the Bombay Famine 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 


“4 Ond Jan. Relief Fund—a Fund, let us remember, that has 


been in existence for some years—have woke up 
rather late, in spite of the cry of distress that was raised all round in Gujarat 
and Kéthiawad, by both man and beast. The situation had become acuta and 
symptomatic so long ago as September, but misled by the ‘men on the spot’, 
our bureaucrats of the Willingdon regime turned a deaf ear to the cry of 
| distress, contenting themselves with the callous reflection that the situation 
- merely reflected war conditions, as elsewhere in India. Lord Willingdon had 
to pay dearly for his supineness, and the legacy that he has left for his 
successor is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. However, it is something 
that the authorities have at last begun to move, though we cannot help 
remarking en passant that the stupidity of disdainfully rejecting the proferred 
co-operation of so influential and so useful a body as the Gujarat Sabha, 
which is still being persisted in, cannot be excused—especially in view of the 
gravity of the occasion. We hope Mr. Purshotamdas’ Committee at least is 
superior to such incredible lengths of pstty-mindedness as have been exhibited 
in some Official quarters in the Northern Division.” 


is 42. Distress due to famine is rapidly increasing, but the subscriptions 


to the Famine Fund are not coming forth with equal 
Ee _ . rapidity. That the public response is not equal to 
Praja Mitra and Parst the needsof the situation is partly due to the defective 
Saal Ror mi - , Z am-e- constitution of the Executive Committee of the 
amshed (49), ord Jan. Fond. It must be made clear to the public that 
though the Famine Fund has been organised under 
the auspices of Lord Willingdon it has nothing to do with any of the political 
questions connected with him. Itis certainly regrettable that those who 
participated in the Kaira passive resistance movement have been altogether ex- 
cluded from the Committee. His Excellency the Governor should increase the 
number of the Committee by adding some influential members who are thus 
excluded. Increase in the railway freight on goods is another unfortunate 
circumstance which tends to make the distress more acute. Liberal concessions, 
or even entire remission, in the charges for transmitting grain and fodder tothe 
affected areas must be granted under the present circumstances. People can 
Beas demand this even as a right and it is the duty of Government to see that people 
Rie et are given this relief in this time of distress. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed lays parti- 
eo;  @ular stress on the grievance of high prices and requests His Excellency the 
Governor to afford more facilities in the matter of shipping and railways for 
transporting grain to the affected areas. The paper thinks that the Executive 
Committee of the Famine Fund has not organised measures of relief as 
. tly and effectively as it ought to have done. It hopes that Government 
will help the Committee i in its work so far as it lies in their power to do so.| 


ers 


43. A lecturer of the Kolaba District Association writes :—The aona 
_. yaluation of crops in about fifty villages in the Panvel 

_ Pailure of cropsin the gluka has begun and thr-e or four of the villages 
Koldba District. Bist Dec, Dave submitted their returns to us, which discloss 
18 (114), dist Ye. facts as follows :—In the village of Koparli out of 
62 acres, 3°4 acres are without any crops, and the 


rest of the area has yielded about 95 khandis unhusked rice. As compared 


with the annual outturn of 67 or 68 khandis the anna valuation comes to only | 


two annas and a quarter. ‘The village of Vangani has 153 acres in all. 
The annual rice crop amounts to 185 khandis, but this year it is only 33 or 34 
khandis, which means an outturn of three annas or even a little less. Govern- 
ment do not declare famine in the KolAba District, but at the same time 
strictly prohibit the export of even a grain of rice from the district. If there 
is no famine where is the need of this restriction? And if there is famine 
why should general orders be not issued for remission and suspension of 
assessment ? 


44. Before the war there were 84 superior posts in the military accounts 
office. Indians were not admitted to posts carrying 

Complaints about a salary above Rs. 800. There were four or five 
appointing Kuropean Jndian officers in the grade of Rs. 550 to 800. Since 


soldiers to higher posts in the war the posts number 200 or more and there are to 
the military accounts 


glee. be some 30 to 40 temporary posts. Should not those 
Kesari (114), 3lst Dec. working in the lower grades get the benefit of these 
1918. : new posts? Government drafted from the civil 


and military departments officers instead of making 
office arrangements and they had to pay greater allowances and salaries. 
The new temporary posts are to go toHuropean soldiers working temporarily in 
the department. There was an idea of giving commissions to those soldiers 
but as there were no vacancies, they were appointed temporarily in the 
military accounts office. Hxperienced Indians are to be ignored and men 
working under them and with insufficient knowledge are to be appointed officers 
on Rs. 400. Those who complain are told that the appointments are 
temporary. But who will be satisfied with the answer? Whether temporary 
or permanent, is it not proper that those who have worked and proved their 
capacity in the lower grade should get the benefit? Will the higher military 
officers explain what special qualification except that of colour they saw in 
raw HKuropean military men when appointing them on Rs. 400? Moreover 
the work of these men also will have to be done by Indians working under 
them. Will some Legislative Council Member ask questions in the Council 
relating to these appointments ? Will the higher officers redress the injustice 


of their own accord before questions are asked and remove the discontent in 
the department ? 


45. A correspondent writes to the Kesari as follows :—The Government 

of Bombay with the sanction of the Government of 

sone servants and the Jndia, sanctioned 25 to 334 per cent. war allowance 

bir mionebigee ess to their servants. Butin the same Presidency for 

esart (114), 31st Dec. 

( the postal servants living under the same famine 
1918. 

conditions, the Government of India at first sanc- 

tioned only 5 per cent. as war allowance and now it has been increased only 

to 10 per cent. Moreover while a substantial portion of the war allowance 


is to be permanently amalgamated with the substantive pay of the employés — 


under the Provincial Government nothing of the kind has been promised in 
the case of the Postal servants. Why this partiality ? 


46. In an article headed “Are the Police Department protectors or 


devils ?”, the Anavil Sevak writes :—It is a popular 


Strictures on the Police helief that ants destroy bugs. But if for that reason 
Department. 


any one should resort to ants to be safe from bugs 

Papo ges (60), 31st 16 must know that the sting of the ant is not less 
painful than that of the bug. Formerly there were 

bugs in this land in the Shape of Bhils, robbers, thieves, ete. ‘Their place has 


been taken by the ants in the oa of the present Police Department. Those’ 
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fo eicials who think the polite are doing very good work will not relish what we 
eee have: said above. But if they care to know what the people think, they will 


1d that the people look upon the police more as black-coated Yamas (deities 


: 4 of death) than a3 protectors. It becomes a serious question as to whom the 


lic should resort to if a department maintained for the protection of the 


A oe should inspire terror like that of devils. Ifany complaint is taken to 


igher officials, the question of prestige arises. Is there any means of escap- 


‘tae trom this terror? For death should be preferable to a life of constant 


terror. On one side there are laws and arms; on the other, not only have the 
people no arms, but even if they should use sticks or hands they would be 
held legally criminal. That ove side can use arms against unarmed people 
while the latter cannot use even their hands or sticks in self-defence, can 
happen only in this country. For even those who execute the law are also on 
the side of those who are armed. As the love of liberty grows among the 
people, some people will oppose this department even at the risk of life. As 
the lower ranks of the police ¢onsist of the vilest people, they are not likely to 
have any consideration for law or self-respect or people’s rights. They will 
deperd solely on their bludgeons or guns. As the people also are becoming 
more and more self-respecting, they will oppose the police in greater numbers, 
arguing thus :—‘“‘ If the police can give five blows we can at least give one ; 
but they will at least understand what it means to harass the people.” [The 
paper in conclusion suggests remedies for this state of affairs, the chief among 


them being better pay - the lower ranks of the police, and the disarming of 
the force. | 


47. “Our local iiehiiaisiiiaaiia have been giving publicity to an amazing 
high-handedness on the part of Mr. Rothfeld in 
Alleged high-handed- connection with the Shikarpur Municipality which 
ness Of Mr. Rothfeld, would be incredible but for the fact that it has been 
a seikdcoer (ind) authoritatively substantiated and has not been 
Mecidmaliee. officially denied. It seems that Mr. Rothfeld in his 
Home Ruler (5), 28th Capacity as the Collector of the district wrote to the. 
Dec.1918.: New Times Municipality that it was necessary to undertake 
(8), 22nd Dec. 1918.; repairs of the local Municipal Market for which he 
*Sunday Chromcle (13), suggested that rupees five thousand should be sanc- 
oth Jan. tioned and handed over to the Hxecutive Engineer. 
The Municipality sanctioned the amount but 
resolved that the repairs should be carried out by the Municipal engineer. 
This evidently was not to the taste of Mr. Rothfeld and with the ready 
sanction of the Commissioner in Sind he took upon himself to order the Chief 
Officer to draw a cheque of five thousand rupees in favour of the Government 
Engineer. ‘This naturally highly offended the independent members of the 
Shikarpur Municipality who took strong objection to Mr. Rothfeld’s extremely 
strange conduct and were prepared to test the legality of his action but they 
-were thwarted by the official nominees and non-official toadies who invariably 
infest our municipalities. This is indeed a negation of all local self-govern- 
ment and renders the position of Municipal counsellors such that no self- 
respecting men will care to accept it. Of course so long as Mr. Lawrence 
is the Commissioner in Sind this kind of official high-handedness will be 
consistently upheld but we appeal to tha Government of Bombay and specially 
to Sir George Lloyd, our new Governor, to intervene in the business and 
check this kind of unjust treatment to the municipalities which simply renders 
them ridiculous. After such incidents we are sure no one will be surprised 
that local self-government has not been such a great success.” [The New 
Times writes :—‘‘The latest instance of bureaucratic interference with the 


Sind Municipalities comes from Shikarpur. Mr. Rothfeld, the Collector 
sdhib of Sukkur, some time ago unblusbingly told the municipal members of that 


town in a letter which no responsible officer would commit himself to, that if 
‘they did not submit to the house-tax proposal, he would have his own methods 
to do it by increasing the Moslem element, which unfortunately plays into fhe 
hands of the officials, and some interested agitators of the Sind Muhammadan 
Association. The municipality as a whole, inspite of official threats, refused 


_, +40 be bullied and threw out the proposal. A local newspaper which helped 


—ghe anti-house-tax agitation was Virtually suppressed as it was unable to pay 


i 


31. 


the security demanded under the Press Act. The official statement of 
‘ grounds’ on which the security was demanded is yet another sad story. . 
Mr. Rothfeld has since done things which amount to a flagrant violation of 
the rights of local self-government in Sukkur and Shikarpur. A fresh instance 
of his autocratic methods reported by a very reliable and esteemed correspon- 


dent is published elsewhere. Our correspondent alleges that the present 


attitude of Mr. Kothfeld is only a prelude to his recommendation for the 
‘suppression’ of the Shikarpur Mdnicipality. We have no wonder if. 
Mr. Rothfeld entertains these suggestions after what he is actually reported 
to be doing. The signing of a cheque of Rs. 5,000 by the notorious reactionary | 


president of the Municipality —R. B. Assardas—and other members anxious 
to please the sahib careless of the rights, previliges and the welfare of the 


people, only shcws how insidious efforts are being made to impose official will’ 


on the municipality. The official Chief Engineer continues to hold the place 
inspite of the decision of the municipality to do away with his services.” 
Commenting on the above complaint the Bambay Chronicle (Sunday edition) 
writes in contributed columns :—‘‘ It seems that Mr. Lawrence, the Commis- 
sioner in Sind, has immense faith in his subordinates and what a man-in-the- 
street thinks official high-handedness is perpetrated under his very nose and 
consistently upheld by him. Mr. Cadell will do well to advise His Excellency 
for an early transfer of Mr. Lawrence to one of the prize-posts in the 
Secretariat, where his experience may be better utilised.’ 


48. “The Times has something to say on the land-grabbing ambition 

of some Powers which is interesting to note at this 

The  land-grabbing juncture. Itis one thing if the whole world is to 
ambitions of some British be thrown into the melting pot and to be reparcelled 


Imperialists and . the oyt, But, under cover of specious principles, there 
sentiments of Indian 


Si aaslanaing is a likelihood of the territories of hapless and 
Bombay “Chronicle (1), helpless States being grabbed. It is this tendency 
1st Jan. which the Zmes condemns immeasurably.......... 


The same journal, while dealing with the Turkish 
question, is good enongh not to make mention of Turkey at all and it thinks 
that Armenia, Palestine and Arabia would be good buffer States. President 
Wilson has, as one of his famous fourteen points, which the Allies have 
accepted, ‘ securing sovereignty to Turkey over the Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire, but assuring security of life and autonomous 
development to other nationalities under Turkish rule’. President Wilson 
may not know what is fervently desired by Moslems, but the British Govern- 
ment cannot plead any such excuse. ‘The integrity of Moslem States is 
the fervent desire andi the deepest concern of every Moslem. Does 
the Tames propose to parcel out Turkey, because it thinks it is convenient 
to Britain? Why does it want buffer States? Of what Power is it 
afraid? Is it still afraid of the Russian menace? Russia now lies low. 
Even for this object, it is decidedly better to have strong intervening 
Moslem States and not weak new creations. President Wilson nowhere 
talks of carving out new nations from the Turkish Empire. All he wants is 
autonomy; but the Ymes, like the true Imperalist it is, seems to have 
quite other things in view. All such territorial ambitions. under whatever 
mask should be sternly discouraged, applying the general principles laid down 
by the Temes itself......... Both Dr. Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Chairmen of the Reception Committees of the Moslem League and the Indian 
National Congress, respectively, have dealt with this and. other dependent 


questions and it is needless to state that the entire Indian nation endorses 


the Moslem sentiment in the matter. .Mr. Gandhi has already made the 
issue plain to Government ; and regarding other matters, like the Khalifate, 
virtual pledges have been given by the British statesmen. We hope the 
Government of India and the Indian delegates nominated by them to the 
Peace Conference will represent to the proper quarters what the Moslem, 
or rather, the Indian, feeling is on the question. 


49. Discussing the future of Turkey the Sindh Moslem remarks :— 
The future of Turkey. 


(Musalman of India) feelings may be, his path 
oe > ecm OD) ig simple and clear and not a shadow of doubt can 
| ee darken his sense of the duty that he owes to hig 


‘‘Mr. Mahomed Ali was certain that, ‘ whatever his 


| 
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joveraign +; and as results have shown they have, following 
> . the advice of the grea + Moslem leader, done ‘their part in a manly and 
. >> engrud ing | spirit and have borne sacrifices that the exacting and growing 
emands of the situation from time to time entailed’. To such children, 
_. therefore, a durable friendship between Great Britain and Turkey is a matter 
a ee of happiness and re oicing, to the British Empire, it means strength, and for 
a Turkey it is poste Turkey is beaten but England can still show itself to 
be a magnanimous foe who repeats(?) the great ideals which drove it into tha 
conflict. With all his faults, the Turk has not been so bad a neighbour, nor so 
bad a ruler, as not to deserve the support of his former friends........ The Turk 
has not denied to his subject-races the highest posts available in his land. 
saseeesee In these days when the lofty ideals of the Allies are carrying 
everything before them to a common melting pot, we venture to hope 
that the representatives. of Great Britain and Turkey would, when sitting 
round the Peace Conference table, forgive and forget the past, and would 
shake hands as old-new comrades that the world knew them to be. [The 
- paper here refers to suggestions about annexing portions of the Turkish 
os Empire and continues:—j} The world knows Mr. Lloyd George to be a 
pronounced enemy of the policy of annexations and his famous phrase ‘ No 
Aslace-Lorraining ’ is an emphatic declaration of the war aims of England...... 
‘No Alsace-Lorraining ’ of the Prime Minister is effective check against the 
ambitinos of Imperialists in the occupied areas of the Hast. Were England 
to decide that the Arab nation possesses the root of future greatness in view 
of the splendour of the early Arabian Empire, India, the eldest dependency 
of Great Britain, would have the foremost and immediate right to ‘the 
establishment of national government and administrations deriving their 
authority from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous populations ’ 
| since no one can ignore the splendour of India at a time when the whole of 
: BKurope was sunk into an abyss of darkness. England cannot decently deny 
to India what its Imperialists ask her to give to Mesopotamia, Syria, the 
Arabs and Armenians. These populations would probably like to be connected 
with the Turks, though: no doubt they would claim internal reforms, as India 
is at present doing; and that would undoubtedly be a proper interpretation of 
the principle of self-determination as conceived by Mr. Lloyd George and 
embodied by President Wilson in the twelfth point of his address of January 
8th. The principle of self-determination rightly applied and exten.ied to 
other portions of the world, the populations of Bokhara, Khiva, Tashkand, 
Don, Volga and other centres will also have much to Say regarding their 
; continuance with Russia. We hope and trust that England, which bas shed 
its blood to. check the world-domination designs of Germany, would steer 
itself out from the Peace Conference, as nobly as it went into the conflict and 
would brush aside the advice of its Imperialists, as otherwise England would 
lay itself open to criticism from within and without.” 


90. Referring to certain reactionary changes made in the Reforms 
recently granted to Portuguese [ndia and the conse- 

Remarks on the boycott quent boycott of the new elections by many of the 
of Fount ais es sg electors, the Kesart says:—The Civil Servants in 
1918. , ' India are thinking of opposing the Montagu reforms 
and of resigning if they are introduced in spite of 

their efforts. Indians and Government should give them a timely warning. 
We hope the Moderates will now at least understand why a time-limit is 


insisted upon. - 


EDUCATION. 


« ie 1. “The Government of Bombay have appointed a special committee 
i  _.. t0 inquire into the question of providing additional 
How to provide addi- facilities for education in the Government Arts 


tional facilities for higher | eee ae? : 
education in the Bombay Colleges by increasing accommodation io the exist- 


‘Presidency. ing colleges and by planting new colleges in 
Bomb Chronicle (1), convenient centres. Such a committee wake have 

been appointed years ago, but we welcome it on the 
sa old ground that ‘it is better late than never. We 
we come it also because it-typifies a healthy change in the attitude of the 
oc keucaeealae To come to ions point, thete are, at present, three First 


nd Jan. 


& Sa ; ~ 


Grade and one Second Grade Government Arts Colleges in the Bombay 
Presidency. The three old colleges are not put under any restraint as regards 
the admission of numbers, but it has been the invariable hobby of Government 
colleges to limit the number of their students. It is one of the reasons that 
have made Government colleges very costly to Government. The average 
cost of educating a student in the Hlphinstone College comes to Rs. 383, 
whereas a Deccan College student costs Rs. 318. The number of students 
in these colleges is 323 and 296 respectively. The Gujerat College, which 
has lately come under Government, has 644 students on its rolls and the 
average cost of a Gujerat student is only Rs. 156. These figures have their 
own lesson for us. It is the prejudice against large numbers which is respon- 
sible for the heavy cost of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges. If we 
look at the question a little more closely we shall sea that a college of 
300 students cost as much as a_ college of 600 students. It looks a 
little paradoxical, but it is, nevertheless, quite true. Government had to 
spend Rs. 70,000, Rs. 69,000 and Rs. 61,000 on the Elphinstone, Deccan 
and Gujerat colleges, respectively. Hven if the number of students ig 
small, Government have to maintain a full staff. There were only 124 and 
122 students reading for the degree in Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges 
which, split up into various voluntary classes, gives us very modest classes. 
It is vot quite an unheard-of thing to have a dozen to two dozen students in 
some of the voluntary classes of these colleges. But all the same, the full staff 
has to be retained and heavy expenditure incurred. The attendance can be 
doubled with absolutely no extra strain; if at all, afew extra lecturers may 
have to be appointed. The extra cost will not be more than Rs. 10,000, but 
the fee receipts will be doubled and the net cost will be considerably reduced. 
The first thing to which the committee may, therefore, well address itself ig 
the maintenance of proper numbers in the Government Art Colleges. Atleast 
two classes of 120 in EF. Y. and 150 students in intermediate and 150 in B.A. 
should be maintained. It gives, on the whole, a total of 540 students—a fairly 
reasonable number. It will materially reduce the net expenditure on the exist- 
ing Government Art Colleges. The numbers proposed are not at all heavy, as 
compared with 1,056, 898 and 1,241 students, maintained by the Wilson, St. 
Xavier's and Fergusson Colleges respectively. Vice-Principals inay be appoint- 
ed in all the Government Colleges, who may relieve the Principal of routine 
duties. Before, however, taking up the question of increasing the accommoda- 
tion of the existing colleges, it is hoped that Government will ssriously consider 
the question of finding a permanent home for the Karnatak College and of 
raising it to the status of a first grade college. Interim accommodation has 
been found io the Training College buildings, but the sooner the college is 
transferred to its own buildings, the better will it be. At the least computa- 
tion, it will take two ysars to complete the buildings and the expenliture can 
be spread over two years, if not more. Moreover, we may remind Govern- 
ment that the Bombay University has allowed only three years, of which we 
are nearing the end of the second, within which Governmsnt are to raisa the 
college to the first grade. ‘The college has been successful and there is no 
dearth of students, as is evidenced from the fact that it had to refuse admission 
the very second year. Pending the completion of buildings, interim 
accommodation should be found for some more clgsses and the college should 
be raised to the first grade from June next. While planning the college, it 
may be suggested that it should be built so as to accommodats 600 students. 
All this will mean only provisiou for about 80) additional studants in all the 
existing Government Arts Colleges. This alone will obviously not satisfy the 
demand. Sind, as we mentionad, is without a Government college, and 
instead of taking over the existing college, as thay did in Gujarat, Government 
should start a new college in Hyderabad. Another convenient and much 
in need centre will be Nasik, which will serve the two Khandesh districts and 
Nasik. Lower down one of the best centres for starting a college is Satara, 
which already possesses two fine schools as feeders. But it may await for 
some time.’ . 


52. Commenting upoa -the Muhammadan Educational Conference, the 


Kesari. says :—Take any Muhammadan institution. 


Fc ore enews Some sort of religious education is given there 
3 Kesari (11 4), 81st Deo. without fail. Therefore Government do not dare 


1918. interfere with their religious practices. Since the 
Legislative Councils were established in the British 
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interféring with jeeliagibaici réligious practices was 
ls interfering gréatl ‘the religious practices of Hindus 
een often introduced. Wha "does it show? ‘The new Governor of 
y hd dake Parvati message to the Conference and it shows that 
8 interest i in ‘educational matters. | 


MU N ICIPALITIES. 


53. ‘One “Hasani’ ” writes to the Political Bhomiyo as follows :—Will 


some one ask the following question in the Bombay 
Complaint about urinals, 


- etc. placed hear mosques Legislative Council? Why does not the Ahmedabad 


and. templet in Ahmed- Municipalitiy give heed to the public request that 
abad City wel, | 
Pohiicoa! Bhomiyo (76), urinals, latrines and kachra carts situate near 


8rd Jan. temples, mosques, mausoleums and burial grounds 
_ should be removed from their vicinity ? 


54. “Since the question of communal representation beyan to agitate 


the Deccan, the Belgaum District and, in particular, 


Alleged tampering by the Chikodi Taluka, have been the centres of a 
Brahmins with the voters’ strong movement among the non-Brahman com- 
lists in the Chikodi Taluka | A 


district Bel | munities to assert their own rights in the elections 
{ Fi cieic Heo: (), Inq to all public bodies. One may expect that this has 
Jan. its counterpart in the Brahman community also 


trying to retain and improve its position in all 
directions, so that the agitation for non-Brahman representation may produce 
a result entirely opposed to the one so strenuously being sought by the non- 
Brahmans. That such an attempt is being made in all the districts of the 
Deccan is pretty certain. But the absence of educated non-Brahmans in 
most of the Talukas makes an exposure of the method whereby this injustice 
is being done very difficult, if not impossible. The awakening caused in the 
Chikodi Taluka by the agitation of the last year has, however, enabled tha 
public to know something of what is being done behind the curtain of popular 
ignorance. The facts alluded to below are only a fraction of the sum total 
of injustice which is being done. An enquiry through a proper official would 
throw light on many more facts corroborating the inferences which may 
rightly be drawn from these facts. But the foilowing facts, forming as they 
do only a small part of the whole truth, are enough to justify the demand 
that is being made to order a thorough enquiry. ‘The paper here gives some 
figures in support of its contention. It proceeds :—] What does all this 
mean? What is the Government going to do to check all such mischief ? 
Are we to be told to face these facts calmly and take them as they are, 
leaving the ignorant ryot to take care of himself orto go tothe wall ? 
Does Government expect that the non-Brahmans are capable of getting 
grievances of this kind redressed in the ordinary course of things? Is it 
cOmmon sense to expect the ryot to go and complain against the whcle army 
of his tyrants who can harass him in a thousand ways without the Collector 
being able to lift his finger? The only possible answer which can be given 
to this is to secure communal representation to the non-Brahmans in the 
legistature and the boards as-well as the services. The Kulkarni Vatan also 
must be put down with the iron hand of the Law. With reference to the 
steps to be taken immediately, is it not necessary that an impartial officer 
should enquire in the principal villages of the Chikodi Taluka and find out 
how the electoral lists have been prepared and who is responsible for all this 
dirty mischief? We need hardly add that the non-Brahmans are intensely 
perenne with this trend of affairs which must be set right.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


_ Office of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
as Ww. Seoretariat, Bombay, 10th January 1919. 


*Reported a in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to aM 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint ‘4 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 4 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. ‘‘ Everyone, who has the interests of the workers, as well as of the 
oreatest industry of India outside agriculture, at 
The Bombay Mill heart, must sincerely deplore the present crisis in 


Strike. eer e in the mill industry—especially as it has arisen at 
im aoe yb Aid a time when famine and epidemics are exacting 
mdm (32), 10th A “their toll of suffering and misery........... If the 


observer has kept his eyes open, if he knows any- 
thing about the real conditions of Bombay’s Labour, of the abnormal health 
and economic situation in Bombay and, above all, if he does not forget the 
times we are living in and the spirit that is abroad, he will not find it difficult 
to conclude that the present Labour crisis was, in the circumstances of the 
case, inevitable, being merely a manifestation of a growing, deep and 
widespread though silent discontent........... While resort to a general strike 
must always be deplored, from the points of view alike of the workers, the 
employers and the general community, it can hardly be denied that the 
strike is one of the recognised and legitimate weapons of organised Labour 
everywhere against organised Capital. ‘hat the workers of the-Bombay 
mills have deemed it necessary to resort to it, has not come as a surprise. to 
these who have known the state of mind to which they have latterly been 
driven as a result of the cumulative hardships of abnormally high prices of 
necessaries of life, and of the ravages of famine and epidemics. Knowing 
this state of mind, no humane and right-thinking person will grudge—apart 
from the merits of the dispute that was ostensibly the immediate origin of the 
present crisis—a measure of sympathy to people who have been brought to a 
distracted frame of mind. And, no one who knows anything of the history of 
Labour troubles in all civilised countries forgets that these have on several 
occasions been immediately due to the flimsiest of pretexts in regard to the 
merits of which Labour has as often been in the wrong as in the right. But 
no one with any knowledge of human nature and the realities of the relations 
of Labour and Capital will fail to recognise that these troubles were inevitable, 
that the struggle of Labour against Capital must remain interminable and the 
intervals of peace must be like the proverbial calm before each storm. And 
why ? - Because these relations are essentially based on injustice and 
inhumanity and constitute a modern but more sinister form of human slavery. 
Until, therefore, this fundamental wrong is righted, there is no choice for 
Labour in every part of the world—and for every honest citizen who feels the 
wrongs of the poor—but to see that no opportunity of securing an adjustment 
of the relations of Capital with Labour on an equitable basis is lost.......... 
The war has set free forces throughout the world which cannot be 
enchained and India has not escaped the currents of these forces. You can 
no more stop Labour unrest in this country than you can check the political 
unrest. Both are part of one great world-wide movement prompted by that 
‘indomitable spirit everywhere tending towards right and, above all, strug- 
gling to be free.’.......... The condition of the working classes.in Bombay, as 
we have so often pointed out on previous occasions, is most unsatisfactory— 
more unsatisfactory than that of their confréres in the West—whether regard 
is had to the remuneration of their labour, the hours of work, their housing, 
the education of their children or the provision of the ordinary amenities of 
life. And there is no reason why the demands formulated by organised 
Labour in England should not be made on behalf of unorganised Indian 
Labour, for early realisation, with the necessary modifications that are called 
for. Hitherto the mill industry in India has been regarded practically in 
terms of agents’ profits, dividends for shareholders and speculation in cotton 
and share markets. It is time the human factor involved, which is of 
infinitely greater moment to national welfare, came into its own. And in this 
regard the prime duty falls on millowners, who must—in the ultimate interests 
of the industry itselfi—bring to bear on its performance foresight and a sense of 
justice. That they may be able to perform the duty well, it is necessary that 


efforts be made to bring about a satisfactory end of the present dispute. The 
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se Er assume the form of unconditional surrender, because such understanding 


nt that no understanding must be arrived at with Labour, which does 


will inevitably create fresh and increasing demands, is an old-world notion 


betraying 4 guilty conscience.......... It is not the desire or interest of any 
- pane and right-thinking man to deprive Capital of its legitimate influence and 
- dues.. But there must be an end, as soon as possible, of its privileged dom- 
ination.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn declares that it is in the hands of the mill- 
owners to end the strike by conceding the just demands of the under-paid 
Operatives. The paper appeals to His Excellency the Governor to intervene 
and see that justice is given to the Jabourers.] — 


*2. ‘The strike ms commenced, on Thursday last in the Bunkers 
Mill has spread far and wide and as usual the friends 
initrd (18), ae Jan, and supporters of capitalists have already begun to 
blame the miull-hands alone. The present strike it: 
a labour demonstration on such a huge scale that it is without a parallel in 
the history of any industry in India. It is a blunder not to try to understand 
its true significance and find out the real causes of such an upheaval.......... 
‘There is no doubt that high prices have hit all classes of people, but the lot 
of the poor has become very pitiable. The most necessary articles of food 
have become abnormally dear and though ameliorative measures have been 
taken by Government, they have not gone far enough to ease the situation. 
It is difficult to believe that a lakh of poor mill-hands would go on strike 
and deprive themselves of their indispensable daily wages, if there were no 
real grievance common to them all.......... Where so many men have gone 
on strike, there should be no delay in bringing about an amicable understand- 
ing. The men cannot be left to starve themselves. The consequences of 
such a policy would be deplorable. We, therefore, appeal to the mill managers 
and the leaders of the strikers to exercise patience and toleration and settle 
the dispute in a spirit of conciliation and sympathy with the utmost 
promptitude.”’ 


3 .‘° Whether India is to be given or denied her birthright, whether for 
the peace of the world, if not for the benefit of India 


India and the New and Britain, she is to be lifted from her abject 
Parliament. 


position to a dignified one, will be answered by 
a see ag ggg O), British statesmanship. A straight and definite and 

practical answer is needed and itis only ‘possible if 
the highest type of statesmanship on the part of British statesmen is forth- 
coming.......... On the eve of the Election, the Premier, in formulating his 
programme, stated that his fundamental object will be ‘ to promote the unity 
and development of the British Empire and of the nations of which it is com- 
posed, to preserve for them the position of influence and authority in the 
conduct of the world’s affairs which they have gained by their sacrifices and 
efforts in the cause of human liberty and progress.’ The Indian people then 
have a right to ask the Premier whether or not India is acknowledged to be 
among the ‘nations’ of which the British Empire is composed; whether or 
not she is to be awarded ‘the position of influence and authority in the 
conduct of the world’s affairs’; whether or not they are to have any 
effective voice in the administration of their own land; and whether or not 
they are to be masters in their own land. And the reply to this will be 
satisfactory or otherwise, according as the demands of the Congress are 
accepted or rejected by the Premier and his new Coalition Cabinet.” 
[In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—‘‘ So far as India is concerned 
the situation in Parliament does not seem to be very hopeful, many pro- 
Indian members having disappeared from it. At a time when there was 
need for a large number of friends of India in Parliament the disappearance 
and defeat of such candidates as Mr. Lansbury, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Dr. Clark, Major D. Grahmam-Pole, Mr. Sydney Webb, Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Charles Roberts, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Cotton forebode an evil 
day for India. The Reforms Bill will come before the new Parliament and 
during its discussion q great struggle with reactionary forces, inspired and 
[pd by Lords Sydenham and Macdonéll, Sir John Hewett and the ‘ Dug- 
Outs ’ ms the Indo-British Association, will have to be undertaken in both 


Houses of Parliament by those who sympathise with India’s aspirations and. 
are anxious fo see that justice is done to her people. But with the already - 
thinned ranks of India's friends in Parliament thus completely breached, it 
is not unreasonable to appehend that India’s voice may not be fully and. 
properly heard.......... Now the victory of the Coalition means, at best,: 
merely the fulfilment of the pledge contained in the announcement of. 


August 20,1917. At worst, ii may mean even the whittling down of the 


Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, which does. not attempt to fulfil that pledge- 


so far as the constitution of the Government of India is concerned. It is 


impossible to avoid this conclusion, having regard to the fact that the- 


overwhelming Coalition majority consists of a preponderating group of 
Unionists—whose conversion from the rank Imperialism of pre-war days is a 
_ Inatter of considerable doubt.......... There is, however, no reason to yield 
- to pessimism. Though the present Parliament does not fully represent the 
British democracy, the latter can still bring its ‘influence to bear on the 
former. India’s case has never been fully presented to the British democracy. 
Now, though late, the opportunity has come. That opportunity must be 
utilised—fully and immediately........ Animmediate, vigorous and continuous 
propaganda in Hogland must be launched. The heart of the British 
democracy is sound. As the manifesto of the Labour Party declared on the 
eve of the Election, ‘the principles which Labour acclaims as Allied war aims 
it will apply to our own subject-peoples ; freedom for Ireland and India it 
claims as democratic rights, and it will extend to all ‘subject people the 
right of seli-determination within the British Commonwealth of free nations.” 
That—nothing more nor less—is what India wants: ‘the right of saelf- 
determination within the British Commonwealth of free nations.’ And it 


is the duty of India’s leaders to see that, with the help of a symathetic and 


well-intentioned demoracy, pressure is applied at the decisive point—‘ at the 
centre where half a dozen men in effect decide what Parliament is to do ’.”’] 


4. “Itis a mistake to suppose that the results of the General Election 
in Hngland are in any sense diasppointing. One 

— a should bave been able io iatents that the Coalitionists 
would carry the day, what with their programme of 
bounties and subsidies, eight-hour days, Imperial Preference and so on. The 
Asquithian Liberals could not hope to succeed with their diluted radicalism. 
Though the defeat of the Labour, Independent and Women candidates is to 
be regretted we trust it will act as an eye-opsner to those amongst us who 
want the country to believe that the people of great Britain are apostles of 
unselfishness and altruism and that we have only to appeal to their sense of 
Right and Justice and that we would get everything that we wanted. The 
election results throw a flood of much needed light on the temperament and 
mentality of the British people at the present time. It has beenrightly said 
that it makes the position for us one of great anxiety. On the one hand, there 
is the talk of self-determination and the emancipation of the subject nationa- 
lities. On the other, we have the unquestionable reality of a Unionist party 
in power in England, wedded to a policy of Imperialism of the Curzon-Milner 
School. The prospect is by no means pleasant so far as we in this country 
_are concerned and it foretells the possibility of the ascendancy once more of 
a bureaucratic and repressionist policy in this country.” [Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—‘‘ The result of the elections, disappointing as they are so far as India 
is concerned, ought at least to convince people in this country that the 
British electors are naturally more concerned in their own welfare than any 
one else’s. tis due to ourselves to acknowledge that if we do not care for 


J an. 


ourselves no one else will—whether they be the British or the American ~ 
electors. We hope the leaders of the peeple in this country will lay the great 


lesson of the election to heart.’’| 


Oo. ‘The London correspondent of the Hindu, writing in November 
we on the prospects of the election, said: ‘Many of — 
Servant of India (9), the candidates who would favour a policy of justice 

_. to India will go down under the peculiar conditions _. 

which must govern the struggle. The tendency of . 
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: eople during the war. This they will claim to be doing if 
they carry out hg main recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 
I see no prospect of getting more than this out of the new Parliament, and if 
its complexion should be even more reactionary than I fear will be the case 
they may try to fob India off with a good deal less.’ The worst fears of this 
correspondent have been realised. Although Mr. Montagu has been returned 
and will probably go back to the India Office, he has lost almost all his 


parliamentary supporters, who could have been expected to throw in their 


whole weight in the direction of expanding ‘the scheme. Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Snowden have all been displaced, other 
friends of India whom we had expected to get in have failed, and Labour is 
represented in Parliament: by a much smaller proportion than had been 
anticipated. This is a sufficiently gloomy ‘outlook for India, and things 


will not be much improved by the Congress adopting a resolution on the 


Official scheme which is a clear infringement of the whole spirit informing 
the reform proposals.” 


6. The great war has endowed the Unionists with a new angle of 

: vision but if an occasion arises they will not hesitate 

Kesart (114), 7th Jan. to disown Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Montagu, it is 

; announced, will be retained as Secretary of State in 

order that India may not be dissatisfied. We do not know what good 

Mr. Montagu may do to India ; for the present it is India that is doing good 

to Mr. Montagu. ‘T'he Conservatives also have realised the force of the 

swardjya movement in India and it is satisfactory to note that the Unionists 

have to take care that the idea does not spread that even the Montagu 

reforms will not be introduced. Mr. Lloyd George does not wish to act 

according to the orders of the Conservatives and he is ready to break his 

golden chains to pieces whenever necessary. We are glad to see that 

Messrs. Lloyd George and Montagu have not lost their independence, though 
the Unionists have gained the upper hand. 


1. The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the result of the General Election 
to be startlingly surprizing and, from India’s point 
ct. Vartaman (82), of view, quite disappointing, as almost all the friends 
of India are conspicuous by their absence from the 
new Parliament. It regards the discomfiture of Mr. Asquith and his party 
atthe poll as ominous to India’s political aspirations and remarks that as 
educated Indians always look up to the Liberal party for their political 
progress, this disappearance of liberals as a party from the arena of British 
politics is sure tocause some anxiety in India as to the future of Indian 
Reforms. The only redeeming feature of the new Parliament is, the paper 
continues, that Mr. Montagu is retnrned, but it still remains to be seen 
whether he will be able to secure a place in the Cabinet, and whether his 
Reforms will be revised in the light of the criticism passed on it by the Con- 
gress and the Moslem League. It is really unfortunate, the paper adds, that 
the strength of the enemies of Indian progress has increased in the new 
Parliament. 


8. ‘The list, it will be seen, consists largely of persons who have 
rendered war services to Government; a longer list 

The New Year's jncluding the names of several others would have 
——— a 9) arq Siven satisfaction in circles which usually look 
as imes (8), Std forward to the Honours List as an impressive event 
# of the New Year. The glamour of these lists is 
gradually passing away, one reason being the growing feeling that the 
honours ’ conferred by the Government are, in several cases, no mark of real 
‘merit’.......... We personally believe that. untitled Indians have . oppor- 
tunities to serve the country better than several of the titled, ‘big’ men of 


. 


the hour; they will not stand in dangér of being dominated by official 
~. influences.” — Peete ) ; 


a 


9. “The customary list of honours issued on the New Year’s- 
3 - Day during this week does not differ much 
_ Praja Bandhu (29), 5th from most of its predecessors, and as such it has 


Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujardts 
Punch (20), 5th Jan, 
Eng. cols. 


been read with mixed feelings by the public at 
large. As already stated on several occasions in the 
past by us in these columns, we are firmly of opinion 
that these various honours within the gift of Government should be distributed 
more liberally than is the case at present among the non-official, gentry by 
way of recognizing meritorious services sabinh be them in different spheres, 
while in the case of officials they should be distributed with a very sparing 
hand and that too for exceptional services only. With the adoption of this 
principle as guide, the different titles will be appreciated by the intelligent 
public at their proper value, which unfortunately cannot be said to be the 
case at present.” [The Gujardti Punch writes :—‘ This year’s Honours List 
is no exception to the general. practice heretofore followed confining the 
awards mainly to the Government officials. The making up of the Listisa 
mystery to the public and will, we believe, always remain so.’’| 


10. “The prosecution of the Honourable Mr. Clayton by Mr. Hasan 


Imam has come to a close, the defendant submitting 

Comments on the an unqualified apology to the pWMntiff. Counsel for 
Imam-Clayton case at the defendant placed him entirely in the plaintiff's 
le (Behar). hands and appealed to Mr. Imam’s generosity and 

ombay Chronicle (1), aoe 

is ton mMagnanimity. It was alleged on behalf of Mr. Clay- 
ton that he displayed a commendable spirit of 

reasonableness and acted as a gentleman. ‘The commendable spirit, together 
with the appeal for generosity, took time for manifesting itself, inasmuch as 
it was at an advanced stage of the case that Mr. Clayton thought of throwing 
away his written defence and surrendering himself to the mercy of Mr. Imam. 
We believe we are right in saying that there is no Indian, who has 
not been, some time or other, insulted on the Railways. Railway servants 
and Kuropean passengers—not to mention EKurasians—often take upon 
themselves to hustle and harry Indians who journey, imagining that they 


have a right to offer them any indignity. Conduct so insolent and ill-bred- 


comes as something natural and legitimate to them, since in the preferences 
and comforts which they, in their experience, find in their journeys, they enjoy 
an atmosphere favouring and stimulating arrogance. Lord Morley warned 
that the excited corporal and the angry planter must not be allowed to super- 
sede the policy of right and equality professed by British law, and become the 
judges of their conduct. Inthe case of a man ot Mr. Clayton’s standing, 
education and experience, behaviour of the kind which brought him into 
trouble was inexcusable. Nevertheless itis an index of the gross attitude 


~ which has become natural to some Kuropeans in the country. The Railway 


administration does little to discourage practices of the kind; but we hope 
that the Imam-Clayton case will serve as a deterrent to Huropeans whose 
own sense of decency and responsibility is not sufficient as a rule of gentle- 
manly behaviour.” 


*11. ‘Indians brook no insult from any white-skinned man, and 
latter has nowadays to pay heavily for it. Q 
Piaaty rene (1, 3 as glad that Mr. Hasan Imam taught a good lesson 
| to the Secretary of the Behar Government and 
humbled his arrogant spirit in the open court. But the case is instructive 
from other points of view also, and shows to what depth of unfairness a 
bureaucrat sometimes descends. When the case was filed, Mr.Clayton made 
a statement before the court to the effect that he was really an injured man, 
and quite innocent in the matter. In his final statement he withdrew his 
previous statements and accepted ‘the plaint as substantially a correct 
statement of the unfortunate incident’. This clearly proves that his previous 
statement, alleging his injured and outraged innocence, was a deliberate 
falsehood! Similarly his contesting the case for some time shows that he 
wanted to defend his insulting behaviour towards a respectable Indian regard- 
less of truth and sense of fairness. And yet Mr. Clayton is an honourable 
man, a high personage, being a Secretary to the Behar Government, and a 
 -#& 868—2 con ! 
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_  #heir sense of fairness and regard for truth, justice, equality, liberty and what 


sa 1d such: men are sent to rule over us, and the Public Services 
Jommission tells os that they must remain in the country to the extent of 


$5 per cent! Mr. Clayton’s case, however, shows that the sooner such men 
 gease to be in service altogether the better for India.” ‘ 


12. ‘‘Englishmen who are gentlemen are always gentlemen, every-. 
: e where and on all and every occasion. But there are 
Sdnj Vartamdn (82), 9th Englishmen on whom the mere fact of being an 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Jém-e- Englishman sits too heavily for a thorough equi- 
Jamshed (25), 8th Jan. librium of their brain. If such mén happen to 
; be clothed with ‘an official designation (and very 
often without it even) then the above-mentioned shaky equilibrium is 
completely upset. In other words they forget themselves and behave 
like boors. These men have a deep-seated aversion against Indians and 
can never imagine that an Indian can be a gentleman, and deserves. 
to be treated as a gentleman........... Such men with such deep colour 
prejudice or such men on whom the least dignity sits so ill have no business 
to leave their country and come here and make such a sad exhibition of their 
bad manners.......... We consider that Government are partly to be 
blamed for the long persistence of this nuisance. It is their obvious duty 
not only to make an example of men of the defendant-type in the case we 
have here discussed, but they ought to declare in a most emphatic manner 
that any intentional ill-manner towards an Indian by an Englishman in 
responsible position would result either in degradation from his post or in 
dismissal from office. Drastic measures of some such kind would at once put 
' an end to a nuisance which is a perpetual source of heart-burning amongst 
-the Indians and which is by far the most potent barrier for Indo-British 
rapprochement.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed applauds Mr. Hasan Imam for the 
courage he has shown in dragging the Honourable Mr. Clayton to court and 
in exacting an unqualified apology from him. It remarks that Indians have 
very often to suffer indignities at the hands of Kuropeans in railway trains and 
asks Government to make an example of the Honourable Mr. Clayton by 
dismissing him from service.| 


18. Although we cannot have any adequate conception of the grandeur 
of the banquet given to President Wilson in the 
speeches of His Majesty Duckingham palace we have perused the honeyed 
the King and President words used on that occasion. The speeches of both 
Wilson at the recent His Majesty the King-Emperor and President 
Buckingham Palace Wilson simply overflowed with happy sentiments. 
banquet. And why should not that beso? England joined in 


Comments on the 


Rdjakdran (123), 5th 


Pion the war with the avowed object of safeguarding 


the liberties of the world while America proclaimed 
that she too was inspired with the same lofty principles. Is it strange then 
that there should be no lack of sweet words when the mouth-pieces of these 
two nations meet together at a banquet? The utterances of our King-Emperor 
were truly noble. ‘The knowledge that the two nations England and America 
are liberty incarnate will gladden the hearts of any people, but it is parti- 
cularly gratifying to those like us who are under foreign rule. Is not the 
thought, that our destinies are in the keeping of a liberty-loving country like 
England, verv pleasing? Now we pray His Majesty the King-Emperor and 
President Wilson that when they handle the question of the future peace 
of the world they will not ignore the unrest that exists in India, and that while 


they recognise the rights of other peoples they will not disregard those 
of Indians. ) 

14. “‘ What is the. object lesson which the Irish situation provides ? 
: ea It is that a continuous failure of constitutional 
Saga Agee of the ‘agitation completely discredits it and the result is 
ss eg Ruler (5), 4th that the nationalist party is perforce driven into 


San. unhealthy channels. That isa lesson which would 
| vagy be of inestimable value to the British politicians in 


dealing with India. For three and. thirty years the nationalist party here 


has been systematically agitating on covstitutional lines. To-day this 
agitation is of a volume and momentum which it would be simply madness 
to ignore. And while those in power are making up their mind they cannot 


expect the Indian people to stand still and await their divine decrees. This 


means that British statesmanship has to be very alert and must promptly and 
thoroughly satisfy the demands of the nationalist party. To-day not a breath 
is raised against the British connection. But ifthe situation is allowed to 
drift by itself it would be idiotic to expect perfect loyalty on one side and 
systematic indifference on the other. We believe that the salvation of 
India would be helped by the British connection. But that makes it neces- 
sary that the British people should look the sitution squarely in the face 
and not look at it through the interested Anglo-Indian eyes. ‘The Ulsterites: 
are responsible in no small measure for the (?) in Ireland; and if there is a 
debacle in India the responsibility of the Anglo-Indians for it would be 
infinitely greater. We earnestly trust that England will not commit in India 
the same blunders which she committed in Ireland which have provided sueh 
a tragic object lesson.” 


15. Writing about Mr. Tilak’s work in England the Kesari says :— 

. Mr. Tilak is engaged for the most part of his time 

sisal epteation in Hnateod. in the Chirol case. He is carrying on a vigorous 
Kesari (114), 7th Jan. swardjya campaign during his spare hours. Much 
of the credit of the prominent place given by labour 

leaders to Indian swardjya is due to the help given by Messrs. Baptista and 
Tilak. The Herald is publishing editorials and articles by Mr. Baptista. 
There are clear signs that labour will win shortly, though it was not so success- 


ful in the present elections as expected. It is rendering more help than the 


British Congress Committee which has become a body of retired Anglo- 


Indians. Agitation in England is mainly a question of money. The igno- 
rance of Britishers is so colossal that five dailies and 25 speakers are required 
to remove it. Still it is a matter of pride that as much is done as possible in 
the present circumstances. 


*16. ‘Serious complaints have reached us from many reliable men in 
official circles and elsewhere in Poona to the effect 
Grievances of shortage that the authorities of the Bombay Bank and the 
of rupees In ae ae Government treasury here are absolutely refusing 
MF scok (7), to give even a single rupee coin to any man who 
| has to encash his pay or pension bills there. Paper 
currency is forced into circulation by this unfair means to a very great extent, 
and the result is that there is a serious shortage of rupee coin in the city. 
The Sarajys are actually reaping heavy profits in their business. This is 
certainly most embarrassing to those whose incomes are very small, and the 
large deductions in the form of brokerage are certainly a punishment to them. 
Will the authorities pay attention to this matter and remove the hardfelt 
grievance of the poor pensioners and other Government servants who are 
greatly handicapped by this unjust action of some mysterious authority ? ” 


17. ‘There is widespread opposition to the proposed Excess Profit Tax, 
Nearly all the influential Merchants’ associations 

The Excess Profits —_ and responsible public bodies have opposed the 
New Times (©), St proposal. The T’ax, if levied, would considerably 


Jan. depress several prominent Indian industries, 7. ¢., just 


those that are prospering, and reduce capital for profitable industrial and- 


commercial investment. Already the money market is tight and the severe 
financial strain through which we are passing is likely to make itself felt in 
floating new enterprises in the period of reconstruction.......... The tax 
could only be justified on the ground of specific improvements in Education, 
Sanitation, or Agriculture or Famine Relief. But even in that case the 


determining factor in the whole question must be Indian opinion, and Indian 
Opinion is decidedly opposed to the tax for the simple reason that improvement - 
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. insogial, ,coondinio:and edsioational spheres ; also can be better insured by securing 
pound | economic policy. As a matter of fact, however, the tax is not 


ee _ ae _-- ired for any such improvement or even for the problems of reconstruction. 


‘The country is in the grip of an acute famine and any pressure on the most 

- guccessful concerns is sure to be feli downwards. The Government of India 
-Gught, therefore, to abandon the proposal and issue an announcement to that 
effect as early as. possible.” 


. 18. We often hear that the goal of all classes in India is swardjya 
ee and that they all desire to see India getting an 
shaoliye not fit for ay cgedeng: Lege in i oa ~ ro ba 
" is it then that they neither love nor trust each other 
Jégarui hg emearie In spite of the so-called Hindu-Moslem entente the 
Muhammadans are not prepared to co-operate with the Hindus unless they are 
adequately represented in the Councils. This shows they have absolutely 
no faith in the Hindu leaders. The backward classes also maintain that 
unless their representatives in the Councils are sufficiently numerous the 
transfer of power into Indian hands will not only not benefit them but will 
actually do them harm. The untouchable classes are still more suspicious 
about the good faith of the advanced classes. The Brahmins too are not 
over-anxious about the welfare of non-Brahmins as shown by the fact that 
they are not willing to concede to them their legitimate share of political 
power. Although they talk of unity and patriotism their vision does not 


extend beyond their own community and most of them desire to perpetuate 
the abject condition of the masses. y 


19. The people are being ground down by high prices and it is feared 
that they will be still more crushed by the he 
advance in prices. ‘I'he people are asking: aut 
Food Controller to check is the Food Costestins doing? Whatis he doing to 
abnormal rise in prices. iia tliak le. 4 ct Ta te ahaa? ta hi 
Gujardti (18), 5th Jan. °h€° e rise in prices s he sleeping s he. 
co-operating with the merchants in profiteering ? 
Are the higher officials aware that wheat is being sold at Rs. 24 per phara ? 
The merchants are of opinion that there is no efficacy in the check exercised 
by the Controller. Is it a fact that the merchants have nullified the check ? 
The merchants say that there is much surplus wheat in outstations, but as it 
cannot be brought to Bombay without a permit from the Controller the grain 
dealers take advantage of the situation. It is also being freely said that those 
only who are lavish in the use of their money can secure the permits and 


railway waggons. The present system affords opportunities to the merchants 
to give bribes and for the officials to accept them. 


Alleged failure of the 


20. “A merchant” writes in the Sanjaya:—In view of the serious 
famine conditions prevailing all over the country, 
Alleged hardships of Govenment appointed a Controller in order that poor 


merchants in the matter people may obtain rice at reduced rates, and in the 
of obtaining Priority Cer- peop y , & 


tificates. ae . was, no doubt, : hee to ai ecg 
e Controller’s rice was sold cheaper than the 
Sanjaya (126), 5th Jan. market rice. But it is surprising that it should 
now be sold at almost the market rates when it is supposed that no 
profit is made by the Controller on the rice supplied to the dealers. We. 
request Government to take early steps in the matter so that the people 
may obtain rice at lower rates as far as vossible. Secondly, Bombay 
merchants are being put to a great deal of inconvenience, hardship and loss, 
in the matter of obtaining Priority Certificates from the Controller inasmuch 
as the applications sent to that officer for favour of issuing the Certificates are 
not promptly dealt with by him on the same day but the passes take nearly 
five or six days toissue. The merchants are thereby put to an additional 
expense as they have to pay increased freight charges as a result of the delay. 
We, therefore, request Government to take steps to arrange for the prompt 
issue of passes to merchants at some business centra and thus put an end 
" to,the 1 inconvenience caused to them. 


ee 


‘ 21. Commenting on the proceedings at the recent sessions of the Indian 
° — National Congress, the Home Ruler remarks:— 
Comments on the “Qome eight hundred and imore tenant delegates were 


——! "ae 2 present from all parts of India including Sind, and 


National Congress. two of their representatives spoke up clearly and 
Home Ruler (5), 4th definitely i in favour of full responsible government 
Jan. in the provinces. ‘They pointed out that they were 


tired of the police administration in the country, the 
law operated against them since justice was rarely done to them; they have 
had enough of the present order of things, and they wanted Home Rule con- 
ditions to prevail without the least delay. The introduction of the masses 
into our National Assembly is a feature which is fullof great promise in the 
immediate future. The educated community whose unnatiozal education has 
not been over-helpful in making them patriotic citizens, and whose wants and 
ambitions have made many of them subservient to the will of an astute bureau- 
cracy, will not be the saviours of the nation, but our hope is in the masses 
through whom Providence always declares its will. It is with the 
support of the masses that Mahatma Gandhi won his passive resistance 
battles in South Africa, in Champaran and in Kaira. His faith in them 
is strong and unflinching, and he is silently working to build up his 
foundation. Their entry into the Congress therefore ushers in a new 
era which is full of the greatest promise for the future of our country. 
The Delhi Congress is indeed a memorable one in many respects as ushering 
an era in which the Congress will voice the opinions and wishes of the 
masses of the population and will no longer be manipulated by a handful of 


men whether Moderate or HKxtremist. For the moment also, it has created — 


a third party in the Congress, that of Mrs. Besant. But we must note that 
Mrs. Besant stands for the Bombay resolution, and for negotiation on the 
part of the deputation. The Congress, with its overwhelming majority, i is for 
immediate provincial autonomy, and for a firm attitude on the part of the 
deputation as really representing the will of the Nation. Now, unless these 
issues are further explained and are to be made the outcome of a general 
policy of, say, caution as against extremism, it seems to us that they are not 
essential enough to create permanent parties, except on personal grounds. 
We are of opinion that we do not need any more parties, and that the issues 
are not vital enough for that; and that the present moment is on2 when 
unity of purpose is more essential than anything else, and we therefore hope 
that sound counsels will prevail and that no opposition will be created to the 
expression of the Nation’s will......... We are constrained to make these 
remarks because we know that Mrs. Besant and Messrs. C. P. Ramswamy 
yer and Bhurgri did not take up their offices, and do not desire to join the 
Congress deputation and are going to send a separate Home Rule Deputation 
to England with the power to negotiate. We are not distinctly of opinion that 
such a move will run counter to the Congress deputation.......... They may 
form themselves into an opposition so far as the deliberations go; but once that 
stage is passed and vote has been taken, the will of the majority becomes bind- 
ing on all. In this spirit we trust all the Congress parties will work and co- 
operate.” [Hlsewhere the paper publishes an article contributed by Mr. L. A. 

Adwani in the course of which the writer remarks :—‘‘ The Congress has 
proved beyond doubt that it is the mouthpiece of the nation, not Mrs. Besant’s 
nor Mr. Tilak’s, that it exists for reflecting the opinion of the nation, for the 
benefit of the pation and not the nation for the Congress. Let those who 
have so far been decrying it as Besantine or Tilakite, if they do not wish to 
remain blind to facts, see things for themselves and view the proceedings of 
the Delhi sessions. But if their verdict now be that the whole or the 
majority of the nation is drunken with madness and lost its head, let the 
British statesmen take a warning from it and hasten to satisfy the aspirations 
of the people. The fate of Ireland of to-day should remind and warn them 
against negligence or repression.’ | 


22. The Delhi Congress deeply stirred the Punjab, Delhi and the United 
‘Kesari (114), 7th Jan. Provinces. Delhi people were dissatisfied and 


exasperated because of the prohibition of the 
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tial procession, and the feeling was in evidence in the Congress in 


_.- gvery matter... Everyone felt that Police, Justice and Law must be in the 
hands of the people. Delhi felt poignantly that it could not do anything even 
{a the matter of the procession when the principle of self-determination was 

_ being applied everywhere else. Three resolutions of the Congress were 


important ones and all the three may be called resolutions of self-determination. 
Who is to determine what form of administration India should have? 


If President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are ready to apply the principle to 
_ QCzecho-Slavs and Jugo-Slavs, what crime has India committed that she 


should not consider political questions in reference to the above principle ? 
The principle that is applied to the whole world must be applied to India. 
There is not much difference between the Moderate Conference and the 
National Congress. The Delhi Congress affirmed the resolutions of the 
Special Congress and took a step forward. Everybody thought it better to 


speak out the truth in a straightforward and honest manner. It demanded 


full provincial autonomy, a demand already made by Honourable Members 
of various provincial Councils. There was some difference of opinion on the 
point but difference is not split. It was but a minor difference. The Congress 


elected delegates to the Peace Conference—a resolution characterised as 


absurd by Anglo-Indian papers. Nobody thinks that President Wilson would 
send an invitation to Mr. Tilak on account of the Congress resolution. The 
Congress wants that the Peace Conference should apply the principle of self- 
determination to India. The bureaucracy is interested in keeping India 
out of the world movement but it is not to the good of India. Just as the 
Congress announced that it is not satisfied with the crumbs given to us in 
connection with the Industrial Commission’s report, it proclaimed by passing 
the resolution regarding the Peace Conference that it is not content to move 
within the limits set by the bureaucracy. No body but the parasites of 


the bureaucracy will say that the Congress is unpractical if it resolves to ally 
itself with the world movement. 


23. The resolutions passed by the Congress marked a definite advance 


ie ‘in the path of progress. The Congress no longer 
Prakash (122), 8th Jan. confined itself to such unbecoming and hackneyed 


demands as the repeal of the Arms and the Press Acts, the widening of the 


Jury system, etc., but claimed all the rights enjoyed by the other free peoples. 
It would have been most unmanly indeed tc have expressed satisfaction with 
what little the bureaucracy condescended to give us when the right of self- 
determination is being recognised in the case even of small nations. The 
League of nations will have indulged in self-delusion if it fails to recognise 
the right of self-determination of a country which has produced men like 
Dadabhai, Tilak, Bose, Tata, Mehta, etc. When are we to put forth our 
demand for self-determination if not now ? 


- 24. The Gujardtt wishes that the Indian National Congress had 
seeks . adhered to the resolution passed at the special 
eo O48 ae” Vb sessions held at Bombay and had not made further 
Jan.; Bombay Samdchdr Yecommendations in connection with the Reform 


(63), 10th Jan.; Baroda Scheme. It also disapproves of the recommendation 


Vartamdn (61), 6th Jan.; for the nomination of Messrs. Tilak, Gandhi and 
Deshodaya (68), 7th Jan. Hagan Imam to the Peace Conference on the ground 
that the Congress had no authority to make such a fantastic suggestion. 
The paper ironically hopes that Government will see their way to give 
Indians some responsible share in Government so that they may not continue 


to indulge in such fanciful schemes. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed deplores 


the preponderating influence the Extremists have acquired in the Congress 
and expresses a hope that Government will enable the Moderates to 
re-establish their influence by adopting the reforms suggested by them. The 
Bombay Sdmachdr on the other hand is disposed to regard the resolutions 
of the Congress as voicing the aspirations of the people in general and sees 
no reason why there should be any hairsplitting differences between the 
Moderates and the Extremists as both of them have suggested alterations 
in the Mo -Chelmsford reforms, which in its opinion sare identical in 


spirit, The Baroda Vartamdn fully endorses the views expressed in the 


> 


presidential address and urges the need of the application of the principle of 
self-determination to India. The Deshodaya congratulates the Congress on 
the foresight and orderliness with which its proceedings were conducted and 
disapproves of the amendments suggested by Mr. Sastri.] 


25. “ The Delhi ae under the guidance of the wiseacres of the 

. xtremist Camp, outdid itself for its recently 

FE como Hyot (8), th notorious lack of political wisdom by postponing sine 
die the consideration of the Resolution to welcome 

the Prince of Wales to India. What does this mean? Does it mean that 
this august Congress refuses to welcome the Prince of Wales until cortain 
conditions, to be laid down by the Congress, are fulfilled by the Government ? 
If we bear in mind the maxim laid down by Mr. Tilak at the War Conference 
at Bombay, viz., no recruiting unless there is self-government, there will 
hardly be any difficulty in interpreting this refusal of the Congress to pass 
the resolution of welcome. The other important resolution of the Congress 
which shows in an egual measure its present attitude towards Govern- 
ment is the election of Messrs. Tilak, Gandhi and Hasan Imam as the 
representatives of India at the Peace Conference., Proceeding at this pace, 
we have every hope the next Congress will establish a Government of its 
own on perfectly national lines and, like the Sinn Feiners of Ireland, 
decide [not to obey the laws made by the present alien Government ! 
That will be seli-determinaition in the true sense of the word! The Moslem 
League has become equally wise. One of its demands is that the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire should be maintained in spite of the fact that the 
Turks waged one of the most unprovoked wars against England. Jerusalem 
must not be occupied by the British or their allies, say these leaguers. The 


pity of 16 is that these great Mubammadan leaders of India have not been 


asking Lord Chelmsford to vacate Delhi which is so pre-eminently a Moslem 
heritage! Could folly go further ? ” 


26. “Ifthe Delhi session of the Congress has achieved anything it is 
this—that it has bid good-bye to sanity, statesman- 
Vibhdkar (36), 6th Ship and practical politics. Any counsel of wisdom 
Jan., Eng. cols. or commonsense has come to be ridiculed as political 
expediency. The Congress is no longer to guide the 
political life,in India but is to be guided by the wild notions of inexperienced 
youths........... It is really painful to think to what low level the Congress 
has reduced itself. Even a proposal to welcome the visit of the Prince of 
Wales was given the go-bye! And this is the Congress which arrogates to 
itself the stupid pretension of speaking in the name of the people. With its 
usual disregard for facts, the Mahrdita has, in giving an account of the Delhi 
Congress, stated that the leaders of the non-Brahmin Community were 
present at the Congress. We challange the Mahrdtta to name who those 
leaders are. The leaders of the Non-Brahmins have never recognised the 
Congress as a body representative of all the people in India and have on 
many occasions refuted pointblank any such pretensions on the part of the 
Congress.’’ 


27. There was nothing wrong in the Delhi Congress doing away with — 


the period of six years for the grant of Provincial 
; Jdgaruk (48), 4th Jan. sehen to which it had agreed at its Bombay 
sessions. The only question is why is it considered necessary that the 
country’ should make political progress only? Why do the Hxtremists 
hesitate to make use of the world’s experience in social matters also ? For 
instance Mr. Malaviya himself while speaking on Mr. Patel’s Bill legalizing 
mixed marriages declared that the people of India were ignorant and 
orthodox and that they would not be able to digest this reform. We fail to 
understand why the country is considered incapable of digesting an ordinary 
social reform of the kind referred to above although according to the Extre- 
mists it can digest in a trice all the political reforms which in ordinary 
circumstances it would not have got for ajcentury more. [Elsewhere the 
paper referring to *the remarks of the Mahrdtta, - “force must remain 
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tins Horde. among nimnatves ” (vide paragraph 7 of W. R. No. 62 of 1918), 
ys :—Is it then to be understood that India’s misfortunes are not yet at 
i 2ar and that there are. still plenty of men among the Extremists who 
would give encouragement to the doers of misdeeds ?| 


fo oO “Pha Delhi Congress under Nationalist leaders has cut all the old 
g , of India (9), moorings and taken a bound forward with a sudden- 
9th J — ’ ness which makes its future a problem and to some 
extent involves the future fortunes of India in doubt. 
seseoseee The results of the general election in England were not known while 
the Congress sat, but if it had been realized how much the new Cabinet would 
be under conservative domination, the efféct would only have been to make 
the speeches more uncompromising and truculent. The spirit that rises as 
difficulties thicken is heroic, but the policy is crude which continually shifts 
its objective, and the generalship is disastrous which essays the impossible 
‘against overwhelming odds. A disposition to fly in the face of facts, to refuse 
to be comforted and to mistake every desire of the heart for a practicable aim 
are phenomena in the psychology of childhood and not of statesmanship. It 
is sad, this change that has come over the Congress.......... We are having 
the bitter fruit of democracy even before it is well planted in the soil of India. 
But our faith in democracy is strong. Along with its necessary evil, it will 
bring us in due time abundance of good as well. Only the brave men that 
will speak out unpopular truths and can warn when flattery seems the only 
easy and safe course must increase in number........... If the violent natures 
in 8 commnuity run it into danger and confusion, the responsibility is not 
exclusively theirs, but it partially rests on the good men who saw the danger 
but did not do their best to avert it. Let the Moderates in the country 
beware. The callon them is imperative. Within or without the Congress, 
they must organize themselves and make their presence felt in the affairs of 
the nation........... The authorities too, whether in England or in India, have 
@ profound lesson to learn from recent events. It is remarkable that the 
greatest strength of the Nationalist party proceeds from the provinces of the 
Punjab, Delhi and Madras, where in recent years an unsympathetic adiminis- 
tration has estranged the people, It is no less remarkable that the two main 
strongholds of moderation are Bengal and Kombay, where there have been 
two highly popular Governors. It is not without reason that anti-British 
writers and speakers wish a succession of harsh and tyrannical! rulers and 
dread nothing so much as the advent of a just and broad-minded statesman. 
For a like reason there are. those that would like the reform scheme rejected 
in Parliament or so whittled down as to destroy the faith of the people in 
British fairness or generosity. We trust with all our hearts that the lesson of 
Ireland will not be lost on British statesmen. Perhaps the desire to do justly 
by the Irish nation is more active and widespread now than at any previous 
period in their unfortunate history, and from the testimony of competent 
persons it appears that the ameliorative measures of the last two decades had 
produced in Ireland before the war a condition of almost unprecedented material 
prosperity. Nevertheless the sense of political wrong which has been allowed 
by fatal failures to grow in strength has resulted in the extinction of the 
Nationalist party and the triumpb of Sinn Feinism. Shall Government 
pursue a smilar policy in India? We know the ‘Tory party in England 
attribute the chronic unrest of Ireland to the cussedness of her politicians. 
The bulk of Englishmen in India, official and non-official, are Tory in their 
political complexion and believe that the stern arm of coercive legislation 
can suppress the political movement in the country and convert it once more 
into a paradise for the despot and the exploiter. How blind is self-interest! 
To these people experience brings no wisdom and history is as though it was 
not. Truly when one thinks of the vast amount of selfishness and hate which 
make for the degradation of humanity, itseemsa sin for all the sane and 
sober men in a country, to whatever race or party they belong, not to combine 
for the common welfare. Englishman and Indian, official and non-official, 
- all true friends of India should bave one purpose and own one duty to save 
her from. the rise of Carsonism on the-one hand and*Sinn Feivism on the 
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29. “The demand of having India’s representative selected by the 
Guiardti Punch (20) Congress at the Peace Conference sounds to us 
garaty Punch (2%), vather astounding. As Pandit Radhakant Malaviya 


re tadighonsee tea said, no doubt the present system is not one which 
one would desire but it is the result of the existing form of Government. We 
think what the Congress should have demanded was that the Government 
should nominate after consulting the leaders of public opinion. One incident 
which need be mentioned is the sharp division of opinion which existed on 
the Reform Resolution. A large minority headed by Mrs. Besant and others 
was in favour of not going beyond the Bombay Resolution. . Another point 
of difference was the resolution asking that Mr. Tilak should be allowed a 
seat at the Peace Conference as an Indian representative. Ths difference 
on the Reform Resolution led to the refusal by the present general secretaries 
to continue as such during the next year. Also» committee was appointed 
to select the names of the members of the deputation to be sent to England. 
This means that the selection made by the All-India Congress Committee is 
not approved of by the Congress.” 


80. ‘The soul of the country found voice in the President’s great 

message which closed the Congress on the 31st. 

Comments on the He urged Hindus and Moslems to unite; and he 

Congress President’s clos- jnade an earnest appeal to both to arrive at some 

a ae 5 (8). 3rq Settlement ‘in this ancient and holy city’ about the 

Pe ha ue i er question of cow-sacrifice. We cannot think the 

Muslims who understand the Hindu standpoint will 

fail to respond to the Hindu sentiment concerning the cow; and, looked at 

from a larger view, that of the nation’s material interests, cow-sacrifice will 
not appeal to the country.” | 


*31. ‘The re-entry of the Honourable 'Mr. Srinivasa Sastry, President . 

of the Servants of India Society, into the Indian 

_ The Moderate party and National Congress at Delhi, after his abstention in 
as ca rhage al R conjunction with other Moderate leaders from the 
(6) Ve ta tla Special Session held a few months ago in Bombay, 
has not had any effect. The President’s special 
appeal to give the returned prodigal a courteous hearing was complied with 
by the audience, but it was in no mood to kill the fatted calf to celebrate his 
homecoming. On the contrary, the facile charity of Mr. Sastry would seem 
to have encouraged the extremer spirits to go a step further than at the 
Special Session in Bombay where the concerted abstention of the Moderates 
operated as a restraining influence.......... Those who hailed the decision of 
Mr. Sastry to attend the Delhi Congress as proof of the highest statesman- 
‘ship will find it difficult to digest that verdict. The other Moderate 
leaders, with knowledge born of long experience, did not tempt the ardent 
spirits of the Congress. If they had done so, there is no saying how 
~much farther they would have gone.......... There are now three political 
parties in India. There are the Moderates who, we se, propose to hold 
a second conference in Calcutta in Easter week; there is the party which 
adheres to what has been called the ‘compromise’ effected at the Special 
Session, though who the parties to it were is not clear; there is the party of 
intransigeants who carried everything b:fore them at the Delhi Conference. 
.eeseesee Before concluding, we should liks to say a word to the Moderate 
party. Itis absolutely no use passing resolutions solely about the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme at its next Conference. What, in our opinion, is most 
important is that a programme should be laid down of the measures which 
the party propose to take in hand if the scheme is passed. The country is 
tired of vapid arguments for and against the proposals contained in it. What 
do we want to do, and how are we going to use the new opportunity? The 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya promised this writer several years - 
ago in the presence of a valued friend that in the course of three years he 
would bring in a Bill to prevent infant marriages. Perhaps he has forgotten 
all about it. We mention this only to show how the best of us are apt to 
forget the ends in our ardour about the means, and not as an omission to be 
rectified by the Moderate party. What are the ends for which the Moderate 
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part; ees ? As we understand them, they. are ‘shoes of progress all round. 
_ We should-‘then have our platform of progress. Moderation in itself is not 
‘an end, and even as a-means, its value entirely depends on the ends. If a 
house is burning, no sane man would a/vise moderation in extinguishing it 
‘The essence, as we take it, of moderation in politics is the maintenance of a 
measure of continuity between things as they are and things as they have to 
become, as a guarantee against sudden shocks to the body politic. Tt 1 is thus 
@ method and not an end.” 


382. Commenting upon the proposed meeting of the Moderate Conference 
at Calcutta in April next the Dnydn Prakdsh 
Ap oral ofthe decision writes :—Since the last session of the Congress the 
to holda Second Moderate need for holding a separate Conference of the 
ge or ag ae ish. (89) Moderates with the object of expressing the views 
8th Ton | ’ of the more thoughtful and sensible section of the 
: public has become self-evident. The ship of the 
Congress is now moving with so much rapidity that its speed is becoming 
unbearable even to Mrs. Besant and Mr. Jinnah. The Congress ought to 
have passed a resolution welcoming the Prince of Wales to India. Thirteen 
years ago a resolution welcoming the present King-Kmperor, who then visited 
this country as the Prince of Wales, was brought forward before the Congress 
_ which met at Benares and was similarly opposed. That attempt, however, 
did not succeed as the Congress was at that time in the hands of sensible 
people. But times have changed. Prudence, thoughtfulness and statesman- 
ship are.at a discount and what was impossible of ac complishment at Benares 
has been easily accomplished at Delhi. Even Mrs. Besant has realised that 
she cannot possibly keep company with the Tilak party in future. All this 
shows that sensible people can no longer take part in the Congress and that 
if they wish to ventilate their views they must devise some other agency. 
People are becoming more and more convinced that those who have the 
direction of the Congress are pursuing a highly objectionable course and if 
the Moderates attempt to organize their party at this time they are sure to 
meet with considerable success. 


83. “*The future of Turkey,’ says Mr. Fazlul Haque, ‘so far as I can 

a see, seems to be deumed.’ And he complains of 
Comments on the ‘the feelings of the European powers towards 
presidential address at the ~Purkey’.......... It is, unfortunately, true that the 


be sor aces of the attitude of Kuropeans to Turkey has seldom been 


New Times (8), 4th and one of appreciation or sympathy; the Church of 
5th Jan. Kinglaud still retains in one of its Prayers a clause 
concerning the Turk which the Moslem will not 
appreciate ; and so great a patriot as Mazzini was keen upon wiping Turkey 
out of the map of Kurope.......... We would have no nation and no ‘ empire’ 
‘to trouble the world’; and we would be the last to defend ‘l'urkey’s mas- 
sacres of Armenian Christians, or unholy alliance with the Central Powers. 
But to treat her as a ‘plague spot’, to wipe her out of the new map of Hurope 
would bea blunder and would, naturally, be resented by Moslems all over 
the world. Will President Wilson’s view meet the needs of the situation ? 
The matter is a delicate and difficult one; and should not be handled without 
due regard to Muslim susceptibilities and sentiments.......... With the 
President’s criticism of the Indian administration and of the recent attitude 
of the authorities to \lus.im India, the nationatist is in full accord. It is 
unfortunately too true that England has not shown ‘any conspicuous capacity 
for ruling subject races’; the Englishman was meant to be a lover of liberty, 
and when he plays the ‘ overlord’, he fails; he blundered into an Empire, 
and his rule in the Fast has been a series of blunders, sometimes approaching 
catastrophes which have been averted only by ‘accidents ’ such as indicate 
that there is. a World-Will other than the will of man........... India’s 
poverty and appalling mortality are facts which impeach the administration 
before the bar of civilization. How long will the answer to India’s appeal be 
delayed?” [In the next issue the paper remarks:— The spirit underlying 
_ the address indicates the present mood of the Moslem community, and it will 
: not change until the Muslim grievances are removed.” . Elsewhere in the same 
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issue the paper adds :—*“ To eliminate Turkey would be to irritate Islam, 
and the Moslem situation in India; and let us have no illusions; Islam is 
not a spent force.’’] | 


34, Those who have read Mr. Fazlul Haq’s speech made at the Congress 
on the swardjya resolution need not be told what sort 
a ro da Prakdsh (38), of views. he expressed as President of the Moslem 
League. On that occasion he advocated the immediate. 
grant of swardjya and he was willing to wait for only such time as it 
would take the Kuropean officers in this country to pack up their things 
to leave the country permanently. His speech at the meeting of thea 
Moslem League was also dominated by the same sort of notion. It is just 
possible that his mind was too much occupied with anxiety as to the future 
of the Khaliphate. Those who read his speech with a view to discovering 
even a single hopeful word as regards the political situation in the country 
will be quite disappointed. He unnecessarily dwelt at considerable length 
upon such subjects as the ruin of Indian industries during the last 150 years, 
the demoralization of the people under alien rule and the widespread poverty 
owing to the decrease in the means of earning livelihood. It is wholly uselass 
in these days to try to establish the truth of these statements by quoting 
extracts from the writings of Messrs. R. C. Dutt, Dadabhai Naoroji and others. 
‘The Montagu-Chelmsford report has partly acknowledged the errors of the past 
and has also conceded the principle of planting self-governing institutions in 
this country. No fresh arguments are now necessary to make out a case for 
swardjya and it is needless waste of time to refer again and again to facts tha 
truth of which is no longor challenged. 


895. ‘The more we read the more we feel that the address of the Honour- 
Young India (18), 8th able Fazlul Huq stands out as the most remarkable 
Jan . pronouncement of the season. ‘I'he Musalmans 
were for many years backwarl in politics, but no one 
who heard this address and who saw ihe enthusiasm which it created in tha 
Musalman camp will feel despondent in regard to the share which the 
Musalmans will have in the forward political march of the Indian nation. How- 
ever much the Anglo-Indians and their mercenary followers attempt to sow 
discord and to create dissensions amongst the various sections of the Indian 
community, the Mussalmans have now come to believe as a body that they 
are in the same boat with the rest of the country and there is no reality in 
the promise of favouritism of an alien bureaucracy nor is there any honour in 
accepting a servile preference at the expense of their countrymen. At the 
same time it is difficult to put their faith in the attitude of British statesmen 
towards Islam. ‘ Every instance of a collapse of the Musalman powers of 
the world is bound to have an adverse influence on the political importance 
of our community in India.’ In particular, in regard to Turkey, the Moslem 
feeling in India is practically unanimous, and yet the attitude of British states- 
men is not to be mistaken. This is an opportunity which Christendom has 
got for finally dismissing Turkey from HKuropean soil and for giving the final 
blow to the only independent military Musalman power inthe world. Mr. Huq 
astutely pointed out: ‘ And herein lies food for the amplest reflection.’ It is 
now that Musalmans should carefully consider their position and put their 
house in order in all directions and, above all, should revise their attitude of 
intolerance and suspicion towards the sister communities. The domestic 
problems between the Hindus and Musalimans never assumed the acute 
form which they are now assuming under the guidance of unscrupulous 
officials and of those tuiserable men who sell their principles and their faith 
to serve their own ends. It isgratifying to find that in this regard matters 
are becoming more and more satisfactory and that the Musalmans are 
coming into line with the other communities to reiterate the common political 
demands of the country. British statesmen would, we hope, ponder over all 
these things, and by timely concessions to Indian sentiments prevent the 
terrible and unforeseen developments which might otherwise arise out of the 
bitterness into which Musalman India is being thrown, jeopardising the 
very connection between India and England and making the political progress 
of this country a jerky and an uncertain thing. . We hope that good sense 
will still prevail, and it will not be possible for a Musalman critic who will 
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The scéata sessions of 


the Moslem League. 


Home Ruler (5), 4th 


J an. 


fearlessly. 
have set up a legalized repression which is at present unrivalled anywhere 
else in the world and who accuse us of want of courage behind the shelter 
It may be doubted whether the cowardly 
_ Indians have ever been so cowardly as to lord a sword over the head of a 
people and then grossly abuse them because they did not speak out like men. 
But apart from that the extremely plain and ouispoken speeches at the 
Delhi sessions of the Moslem League give the lie direct to this cowardly libel. 
The President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee made speeches 
which cannot be possibly mistaken and which give a very clear and 
plein exposition of the Muslim feeling and sentiment.......... 
for home rule which the President made is striking from the point of 
view of his plain way of handling the question. 
to advance any arguments to prove our fitness for 
That is a patent fact which can be missed only by blind and interested 
partizans.......... Mr. 
retrograded but has undergone an economic transformation for the worse which 
no man in his senses would venture to. deny. 


of fhat repressive legislation. 


a problems asa whole to speak of Ragland and her represen ta- 
ta India ae capable of ' tal] talk and low performances ’. 799 7 


WTIn the comprehensive catalogue of the appalling short comings of 


the Indian people there is one which used to bea 
great favourite with the Auglo-Indians some time 


back. 


It was alleged that the Indian lacked 


character, that he had not the courage of his con- 
victions and that he could not speak out boldly and 
We shall not pause here to examine the character of those who 


The plea 


He rightly refused 


self-government. 


Haq proves to the hilt that India has not only 


If those responsible for 


governing our country cannot even admit the existence of our most acute 
problems their solution is clearly a long way off.” 


37. Truly speaking, the Muslim League has for once done that which | 
befits its name and work. The chairman of the 
reception committee and the 
Muslim League gave utterance to those thoughts 
relating to the life of the Turks and the question of the Caliphate which 


Muslim Herald (151), 
10th Jan. 


lie in the beart of every Musalman in these days, 


President of the 


and are uttered by him. 


Whatsoever Musalman you may accost you will surely find that his heart’s 
desire is that God may strengthen (the ties of) connection and union 
between the Ottoman Empire and the Government of Great Britain, and that 
the Muhammadan Caliphate and the prestige of the Ottoman Sultans 


may be preserved. We hope that our prudent Government will, 


with a 


view to win the hearts of their Muhammadan subjects, solve this question 
in such a way as may commend itself to the hearts of their Muhammadan 


subjects. | 
*38. The meeting was very successful. 


Mufid-e-Rozgar 
12th Jan. 


of the Caliphate that our hearts became all wounds. 


(150), 


doubtedly vigorous. 


Dr. Ansari’s 


The light 


speech was un- 
which he threw on 


the question of the Caliphate is quite in accord 


with the principles of Islam. 


Every word uttered 


by him in this connection is praiseworthy. No 
doubt exists about the fact, as observed by him, that His Majesty Sultan 
Wahiduddin Khan is the present Caliph, and the leader of the faithful. 
Islam enjoins veneration of tne Caliph on the part of every Musalman. 
Every Muhammadan must obey God, His Propbet and the Caliph. So 
many conflicting reports were disseminat ed durinz the war about the question 


These wounds can only 


be cured by guaranteeing the independence of our holy places, and leaving the 
question of the Caliphate to the Musalmans to decide. 


Sherif of Mecca is quite against the laws of Islam. 
he is, as observed by Dr. Ansari, a mere rebel ; 


and the 


The action of the - 


There is no doubt that 


Musalmans cannot 


acknowledge him to be their Caliph. This is the first time that the members 
of the League have discussed this Moslem question in a true spirit of 
independence, and have apprised Government of the real feelings of the 


< ayeeeinere | in this connection. 
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39, The Moslem League showed more life than usual. The Maham- 
Kesari (114), 7th Jan. ; madaos are in a position they had experienced 


Indu Prakdsh (42), 8th 2e¥er before on account of the danyer threatening 


Jan. Turkey at the end of the great war. The entirg 


Muhammadan religion and all the Muhammadan 


countties are in a sorry plight and the situation is having an extraordinary 
effect on Indian Muhammadans as could be seen at Delhi. Muhammadang 
cast away their indifference to politics af Delhi. Indian Muhammadans well 


know that they should achieve their political progress themselves and that the 


days are gone when they could rest content with the glory of having Muham- 
madan states outside India. A few years ago it was doubtful whether 


Muhammadans would follow Indians in political matters. At Delhi, Muham- | 


madans were found ready to advance even beyond the Congress. ‘\iuham- 
madans will no doubt realise what importance Hindu leaders attach to tne 
Hindu-Muhammadan concordat from the remark of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya that he would even witness cow-slaughter if it was essential to the 
Muhammadan religion—a remark that would ‘be unbearable to Hindus and 
would be looked upon by them with disapproval. [Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—It is not surprising that Muhammadans should find the political 
situation arising out of the war more harassing than the Hindus. The political 
independence of Hindus was destroyed a hundred years ago. Muhammadans 
used to satisfy themselves till now by taking into’considsration the thrones of 
the Shah of Persia, the Amir of Afghanistan and the Sultan of Turkey. The 
Sultan of ‘Turkey is the Caliph of Muhammadans and Muhammadans naturally 
felt that along with ‘Turkey the glory of Indian Mubammadans also would ke 
achieved one day or the other. The attempt of the Young 'l'urks to introduce 
Parliamentary Government in Turkey was approved alike by Hindus and 
Muhammadans. It may be said that Young Turks began the conflagration 
as yet burning in Europe. It was on account of Young Turks that the ‘Turco- 
Italian and Balkan wars were fought and that the Great War also was due 
to Turkey joining Germany. Germany with the help of the ‘lurks was success- 
ful against Russia and Muhammadans felt that the glory of Muhammiadans 
was again advancing step by step. When the Muhammadan world was 
rejoicing, the situation was wholly chauged within a few months and Turkey 


is now in the grip of the Allies. The plans of the Allies for partitioning ~ 


Turkey will be out at the Peace Conference. In whatever way the partition 
may take place it is a fact that Turkey will be partitioned. There is no 
doubt that as a fighting power the importance of Turkey will beslessened. Itis 
true there will be a big kingdom of Turks in Asia Minox but the Sultan will 
have to act so much according to the advice of English and French 
Ambassadors that the Muhammadan world will never assign to the Sultan 
of Turkey any better position than that of the Nizam. Though a new 
Arabian King of Syria, a new King of Mecca and Medina and a new Caliph of 


Bagdad may be installed by the Peace Conference there is no doubt that their - 


state will be that of the Native Princes in India. In short the Turkish 
Empire will be partitioned and every piece directly or indirectly will be 
deemed as equal to a Native State of India. It is not surprising that the 
shattering to pieces of Turkey should make Muhammadans feel very queer 
and anxious. The Christian nations have to-day eaten up all Muhammadan 
nations. There will not be a single Muhammadan State outside the control of 
the Christian nations. Muhammadans were never faced with such a situation 
before. If any lesson was to be learnt from the present situation it was that 
of Hiadu-Muhammadan unity. The matter was clearly explained by Muham- 
dan leaders to Mubammadans at Delhi. (The paper here refers to the 
resolutions of tha Moslem League regarding the integrity of Turkey and 
Khalifate, etc., and writes :—Some Anglo-Indian newspapers will no doubt 
say that the League was as childish as the Congress and that it was absurd 
for the Indian Muhammadans to make suggestions to the Peace Conference, 
But Hindus and Muhammadans need not pay any attention to such ridicule 
or condemnation. The Indu Prakdsh hopes that the British Government 
will respect the sentiments of their Moslein subjects and try to kezp them 
contented.| , 
u $68—5 CON | : 3 


"q ‘The Mabrdtta agen — r sor poe g pecraap haan pe from 
: the speeches delivered at the Muslim League sessions 

: - Wadrta (N), 19th Tan and remarks :—‘ These are very grave and serious 
warnin and: the British Government, even when in the flush of victory, 
cannot at pay very close attention to them. President Wilson has recently 
said that friendship, and not force, 1 is to decide the future adjustment of inter- 
stute relations and reconstruction, and if these are not the mere vapourings of a 
dizzy doctrinaire, then we do not know how the Allies dare dismember the 
Muslim States in Kurope and Asia. The voice of seventy millions of Musal-. ° 
mans in India cannot be defied without courting their discontent, and it is, 

‘ $herefore, absolutely necessary for the British Government to unction the 
wounded souls of their loyal Muslim subjects by assuring them that nothing 
like dismemberment of Turkey is intended.” 


41. The Hindusthdn draws the attention of the Imperial Government 
2 to the fears that exist in the minds of the Muham- 
 Hindusthdn (22), 4th madans with respect to the future of Turkey and 
on , 6th ee ee earnestly asks them not to do aught that will create 
Wafdddr (34) 10th Jan, 2% teeing of discontent in the Muhammadan world. 
It trusts that the “Peace Conference will ensure the 
peace of the world and will take care to see that no wrong is done to the 
Muhammadans. Should any injustice be done to the Muhammadans, the 
paper is afraid it will rankle in their hearts and break outin a conflagration. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Isldm endorses the views expressed at the last sessions of the 
Moslem League with respect to the kingdom of Turkey and the holy places .of 
Islam and expresses the hope that the Peace Conference will respect Muham- 
madan opinion in the matter. ‘lhe Wafdddr also gives vent to the feelings of 
uneasiness that exist iu the minds of the. Muhammadans with respect to 
Turkey and hopes that Muhammadan opinion will be respected at the Peace 
Conference. | ; 


7 42. ‘The future of the Turkish Kingdom has naturally exercised the 
. Praia Mit d Paves interests and imaginations of the Indian Musal- 
(30), ‘7th Jan. En : sols. «mans. ‘Their sympathy for their co-religionists 
ridin "Outside India is easily understood and does them 
credit. But itis a sentiment which can be easily exaggerated, and which, 
in any event, should not be indulged in to the detriment of the practical 
interests of the community and of India. Some of the resolutions adopted 
at the last session of the League are more of a pious than of a practical 
character. The tone of some of thespeeches, tog, is much to be regretted. No 
practical purpose is to be served by the idle threats and vain vapourings of 
* .. the kind which the president is reported to have indulged in. Turkey to-day 
| stands as a thoroughly defeated and discredited enemy power; and the 
ee position of those who would dictate terms in its behalf is sufficiently absurd 
ee and impossible to need elaboration. It is quite proper to ask His Majesty’s 
e Government to have due regard for Moslem interests and sentiment; but 
to couple the request with threats is both odious and ludicrous. Indian 
Musalmans may take ‘ : deep interest in the fate of their co-religionists 
outside India’. But ‘the collapse of the Muslim powers of the world,’ 
and ‘the annihilation of the military powers of Islam,’ if it has come 
‘about, cannot be helped; especially if it has been brought about’ by 
themselves. The demands adumbrated in the spceches and resolutions of 
the last session of the League, are generally vague and pompous; so far as 
they can be ascertained, they seetn to fall quite outside the pale of practical 
politics. We bave grave doubts that if the position had been reversed and 
Germany had won the war, Turkey would have evinced any such officious and 
sentimental solicitude for Indian Moslems. So far as respect for the 
Muhammadan religion and the boly places of Islam goes, we do not think 
His Majesty’s Government have been, or are likely to be, less solicitous 
than any power, Islamic or non- Islamic. Nor is there any danger of the 
Muhammadan religion being in any way adversely affected by the peace 
settlements. ‘l'o go beyond this is to seek to stay the hand of nemesis, and 
- gay that there shall be no retribution for the misgovernment of ages, and for 
a wanton and reckless aggression. We regret the League has permitted an 
; exaggerated sentiment to get the better of* its good sense. We regret the 
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tone of rather impotent hectoring which seems - to run through some of the 
effusions. The leading members of the All-India Moslem League are men 
of culture, enlightenment and patriotism. It would be unfortunate, if the 


League should in any way seem to encourage mere fanaticism and a fantastic © 


imperialism, absolutely inconsistent with the position of the Indian Muham- 
madans. The political activities ofall Indians, whether Hindus or Muham- 
madans, should be confined to the soil which has nurtured them. The sort 
of dual loyalty, which some Indian Muhammadans profess to set up, is 
‘practically imposible. The Islamic powers. and peoples outside the borders 
of India are well able to take care of themselves. There is immense work 
for the League to do for the uplift of the Indian Musalmans themselves, 
In seeking to participate in international politics, the League is gratuitously 
plunging into deep and dangerous waters.”’ 


43. The Muhammadan Educational Conference was held at Surat, 
and we had the pleasure to attend it. From 
The Muhammadan many points of view it can be pronounced 4 
Educational Conference gyccessful meeting. The speech of the President, 
as jos Herald (131), Sit brahim Rahimtulla, was apposite and suited 
10th Jan. eraid (191), 9 the occasion. He discussed several aspects 
of education. On the autbority of English 
historians he neva the literary research which the ancient Musalmans 
accomplished, and rebutted the arguments advanced against English educa- 
tion. Well, Sir Syed Ahmed (may God have mercy on him!), Maulana 
Shibli, Hali, Nazir Ahmed, etc., have discussed these subjects at great 
length. Buta practical measure which Sir Ibrahim suggested is worth a 
trial. If Muhammadans were to adopt it, they would surely improve them- 
selves. It is this:—A few educated Musalmans should sacrifice (their 
prospects) like the Hindus, give up greed and ambition, and gird up their 
loins for educating (their children). Just as the Hindas have established 
Hivh Schools and Colleges by inducing a few Hindus to make this kind of 
sacrifice, the Muhammadans too will soon score a similar and even a better 
success. ‘I'he speech of the President of the Reception Committee, namely, the 
Honourable Mr. Salehbhoy Barodawala, was also good and comprehensive. 
In short the meeting was quite remarkable. We congratulate firstly 
Sayedna Mulla Sahib on the success of the meeting. He played the host in 
such a way that not only could no one complain against anything, but that 
most men will remember long his hospitality, good management and charming 
manners. In other ways, the Honourable Mr. [brahim Haroon Jafar, Nawab- 
zada Nasrullah Khan, Mr. Muhammad Kadir Shaikh, Oriental Translator (to 
Government), Maulana Sherwani, Nawab Mir Muzaffar Hussain Khan. and 
other residents of Surat deserve a vote of thanks. Heartfelt congratulations 
will be voted when the measures for the educational advancement of the 
Mubhammadans suggested at the meeting are put into actual practice. 


44. “Unfortunate Agriculturist ” writes from Alibag (Koldba) to the 
i el Kesart :—This year there is famine in the Kolaba 
Taluka (Kolaba) 1P*8 District. The agriculturists in the Alibag Taluka 
Kesari (114), 7th Jan, ave been feeling its effects already. They held 
a meeting last September and forwarded a resolution 

in the matter to the Collector of Kolaba, who has replied td them as 
follows :—‘‘ Applications concerning lands the crops in which have failed 
will be considered according to the Rules regarding remissions and suspen - 
sions. la individual cases the applicant’s rank and other sourcas of income 
if any will be taken into consideration at the time of the enquiry.” Apart 
from what Government may decide, the whole tract of the salt land from 
Mandva to Revdanda has, so to say, practically remained waste. Many 
doubt whether the crops in this Taluka this year will be even four annas. 
When crops are four anaas or less the Rules grant suspensions. Where, then, 


is the necessity for Government to examine ‘the position of the applicants? ) 


Even though one may have some other sources of income, this is such a severe 
time of famine that some of the well-to-do even are feeling anxious about, 
their future. Bagait, the only other sort of cropin this taluka, has also been 
causing apprehensions. The well water has already begun to be spoilt and 
may dry up within a couple of months. If, therefore, “Goverament do not 


aah 


i ¥ te oa Our people therefore, should continue to agitate. 


ant slated many middle-class mon 1 will have to dispose of their houses, 


46. The Shri Shdhu complaius that while over a large part of the 
Sdtdra District the crops have almost wholly failed, 
destruction of in those parts where a little fall of rain has helped 
cnewe in the Satara Dis- the crops to some extent, wild: boars are totally 
baa y ghahe Cn Ist destroying them. It points out that though the 
Jan. " cultivators are trying their utmost to prevent this 
2 destruction of crops their efforts have proved une- 
successful owing to want of arms and it therefore suggests that arms should 
be given to them for the purpose and armed police should also be despatched 
to deal with the pest. It further alleges that villages near Satara City, like 
Songaon, Pathkhal and Borkhal, have also suffered from the ravages of 
wild boars. 
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46. Commenting upon the report issued by Mr. Purshottamdas in the 
matter of famine relief operations in the Presidency, 
Alleged inadequacy of the Gujardti deplores the inadequate measures taken 
ag ag nl toga so far to combat the effects of famine and urges upon 
Gujardti (18), 5th Jan. ; Government the need of supplying fodder to the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), *llected areas without making any distinction with 
6th Jan. respect to the class of cattle that require prompt 
attention. It is of opinion that it would be an 
anomaly to withhold the benefits of the concession rates from agriculturists 
having milch cattle. It calls upon Government to take early steps to mitigate 
the effects of famine and to ask the railways to afford all possible facilities for 
the transport of fodder. [Elsewhere the paper requests His Hixcellency the 
Governor to pay a visit to the famine-stricken districts and thus aequire first 
hand information. The Bombay Samdchér requests Government to do all in 
their power to supply fodder to affected areas and to save catile.| 


47. The existing method of granting ‘agdi to agriculturists is defective 
and requires to be changed, inasmuch as the culti- 
yy — Py vators have to propitiate the Kulkarnis and Talatis 
” Din Mitra (105), sb ae and have also to spend several profitless days at the 
: Taluka Kacheri before they are payed the tagdt. 
None but the cultivators themselves can have an idea as to the amount of 
. inconvenience which they have to suffer by such detentions at the Kacberi in 
these hard days of famine. In connection with this we would suggest the 
following arrangement to avoid the present unnecessary delays in payment 
after the applications for tagdz are sanctioned. The Mamlatdar should, after 
estimating the number of applicants likely to be dealt with in a single day, 
summon them in writing to present themselves at the Kacheri on a 
certain date and they should get a subsistence allowance, which should ba 
restricted to two days only, if the Mamlatdar is not-able to pay the fagar 
to them on the appointed day. If any agriculturist fails to get the fagdz even 
after these two days they should submit a complaint to-~the Collector who 
should hold the Mamlatdar responsible for the whole matter. 


48. “Rumours there have been ; the news that is now vouchsafed says 
that a French battalion has been detailed to occupy 

Comments on the part of Stamboul, that British troops will be quar- — 
occupation of Constanti- tered at the ‘British’ quarter of Constantinopl>, 
a by y Ch troops 1), aad that an Italian force will occupy another quarter. 
th sig d ronicle (1), In a word, Constantinople is being occupied, if it is 
not alre ady occupied, the representative forees of 

three yingowtona Powers being commissioned to enter it and share the divided 
_ honours. There were reports that Constantinople was not to be oécupied, 
~ but the present intelligence confirms the apprehensions entertained by the 
Moslem world about their veracity. It is no use disguising the fact that the 
~~ Mussulmans of India will regard the event asa calamity aud a humiliation— 
which can only be repaired by the statesmwanship and good offices of Britain 
Psa her oe at the Peace Conference.” 


49. It seems there is no unanimity even among the Allies themselves on 

5 certain important questions. The most important 
The rork of the Peace question before the Inter-allied Conference will be 
Conference. _ . that of the reduction of armaments. So far as the 
wis Sen baa sh army is concerned, England has ro objection in 
thdn (22), Tth Tin undertaking its reduction, but she refuses to curtail 
her navy on the ground that her formidable sea power 

was the main factor which enabled her to make a firm stand against the 
enemy. In view of this refusal by England, the Government of the United 


States has laid-down an extended naval programme for-the next year, intend- 


ing to make her naval strength at least equal or even superior to that of any 
nation in the world. Obviously this intention on the part of America is an 
implied ‘challenge’ to the present British Sea Power; and as a similar 
challenge by Germany. to compete with the Naval Power of Britain resulted in 
the last disastrous war, this intention of America will scarcely be considered as 
supporting the underlying principles of the proposed League of Nations. The 
next question is that of exacting war-indemnities from the enemy. Tbe sum 
intended to be exacted from him is so exorbitant that he will not be able to 
pay it off even in 50 years. On the contrary the imposition of such a huge 
burden will simply result in the rapid spread of Bolshevism and will ultimately 
exasperate the enemy into repudiating obligations of all kinds. Some 
propose boycotting the enemy from getting raw materials from the out- 
side world, while others favour the retention of his colonies by the 
Allies. These and similar questions have rendered the work of the 
Conference all the more difficult, and it is doubtful whether the Conference 
will amicably settle them. [The Hindusthan, writing in the same strain, 


adds :—'I'he enemy is to be supplied with foodstufis; but the question is 


what to take from the enemy in return. If the Allies accept his industrial 
- products in return, it would be contrary to their long-cherished idea of boy- 
cotting all imports from the enemy countries. Butthere is no alternative, 
they must accept the enemy’s goods. And when they agree to accept them, 
they will have to supply him with raw materials too, and for this purpos; 
they will turn their attention to India as India is a perennial source of raw 
materials of all kinds, that is, India wiil have to give up her idea of industrial 


development and will have to supply her raw meterials to the enemy nations. | 


It is in this respect that India has to safeguard her interests at the Peace Con- 
ference. If the national debt of Austria and Germany grows very large why 
should other Kuropean States feel so solicitous about it? The British Empire 
must, in the name of justice and:propriety, feel more interested in helping India’s 
industrial development than in enabling Germany to pay off herdebts. But 
in spite of that, it would be India’s ill-luck if her interests are subordinated 
to those of Germany in view of the latter being a relative of HKugland! This 
ts the occasion which will test the sense of justice of the Westerners in con- 
nectiou with their treatment of the Hastern people.| 


90. “The Delhi communiqué regarding Professor Ramsay Muir betrays 

an uneasy conscience. It attempts to contradict a 

Comments on the re- truth. It would not have it that the Professor has 
signation by Professor been called upon to resign his position on the 
Bamaay Muir of ‘his post Bengal Publicity Board. Mr. Raimnsay Muir no 

on the Publicity Board. F | . . teak ‘ 
Bombay Chronicle (1), oubt undertook to organise a series of lectures, no 
"th Jan. on the war but on the issues of it, at the principal 
centres in India. « It is made out that it was pressure 

of work which compelled the Professor to tender his resignation. Originally 
invited to co-operate on the Calcutta University Commission, the Professor's 
views endeared themselves to certain officials and apparently bis desire to 


add to his income made it easy for him to fall in with the suggestion fora 


peripatetic tour at the country’s expense. The ways of the Publicity Board 


are mysterious........... The public still quastions the raison d'etre of the 

Publicity Boards. If eminent students of internationalism like Professor 

Ramsay Muir are going to enlighten the darkness of InJia by gratis addresses 

there may not be much objection even to listening to some medieval pro- 

nouncements. But the matter assumes a differant aspect when if is & 
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-* guestion of payment. The war may be over, but few of its. horrors save 
- yetual carnage have ceased. The. famine is there and prices of necessaries 
show no decided downward tendency. Whatever now is the function of those 
Publicity Boards, its publications and itinerant lecturers? Even if the 
editors of war journals perform their duties gratis, which they do not, the 


they concert measures for the stifling of honest criticism and, failing this, 


cost of the establishment is a superfluous luxury which does no Indian 
any good, always excepting salaried parasites.......... Is India going to be 
mulcted in another lakh or two because certain gentlemen find it useful and 
very profitable to attend certain meetings for which they are paid where 


of ‘ignoring’ it? The Delhi communiqué is on the face of it a halting 
apologia which lets out more light than it intended. What is required is an 
unvarpished story of the history of this Board of concealment and a state- 
ment of the reasons, if any exist, of its costly survival.” 


o!. The plain Mr. N. C. Kelkar will soon become the Honourable 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar. Government have removed the 

Comments on the bar to his election as a member of the Legislative 
removal of Mr. N. ©. Council and there is every chance of his being 


tet Gi returned by the people now. We aan, therefore, 


. safely congratulate him in advance on his success. 
Dagde Prakdsh’ (80), 9th ‘Indeed Mr. Kelkar should have had this honour long 
Jan. before this. He would have been successful at the 

first election that was held after the inauguration 
of the Morley-Minto reforms had not Lord Sydenham used, or rather 
abused, his powers in declaring him to be an objectionable person and, 


therefore, ineligible for election. His many qualities of head and heart would 


have ensured him an entry by this time into the Imperial Legislative 
Council and the Honourable Mr. Khaparde would have had in him an able 
co-worker. Whatever reason Government may have had for removing the 
bar in question their decision will not fail to give satisfaction to the people. 
But since this removal followed immediately after the unexpected attitude 
adopted by Mr. Kelkar towards the Willingdon memorial it has become easy 
to connect the one with the other. [The Dnydn Prakdsh, while congratulating 
Mr Kelkar on the removal of his disqualification, declares that the step taken 
was entirely due to the highmindedness of Lord Willingdon. | 


52. ‘A passenger” writes to the Kesari:—Every two or three days 
a thousand or more passengers collect at the Dabhol 
Grievances of passen- port to catch the steamers. The port being a 
Grol (fein Sh of small one, the passengers have to undergo great 
enant (11 4) Tth Jan, hardships for of want adequate boarding and lodging 
arrangements. ‘lhe most crying of these wants is 
that of lavatories ; and apart from what the males suffer in this respect the 
females naturally suffer the most for want of them. They have often to 
walk long distances on the sandy beach, when they sometimes get stuck in 
the mud for want of guides. For constructing new wharves and for extending 
those that exist and similar other conveniences for use of the passengers, 
the steamer company recovers an anna per head from the passengers. But 
no one knows how much this fund now amounts to nor the improvements 
the company has undertaken. If Government allow the company to recover 
this tax is if not necessary for them to look into the grievances of the passengers 
that pay it? } 


58. ‘On the occasion of the presentation of colours to the 5th Calcutta 

a ET Battalion, Indian Defence Force, on December 31st, 
Excellency the Viceroy’s ®°DE other things Lord Chelmsford said ‘I believe 
statement that it is the We Shall all be agreed that it is the bounden duty 
bounden duty of everyone of everyone of British birth in this country to fit 
of British birth in India ‘ himself to bear arms in its defence’. Itis a very 
to fit himself to beararms queer doctrine His Excellency has enunciated and 
in her defence. he assumes much too much when he believes that 
Porn ena Se en: ‘we shall all be agreed” upon it. We cannot 
men <n. “Imagine any single sound reason which makes it the 


Me 


‘ paramount duty ’ of the Britisher in this country to fit himself to bear arms. 
in its defence. It is the paramount duty not of the Britisher but of the sons 
of the soil who are denied their elementary rights of citizenship in- being 
debarred from bearing arms in their own country while every white foreigner, 
_whoever he may be, has that right. Why the duty of defending this country 
falls to the lot of ‘everyone of British. birth’ is a complete mystery to us. 
But perhaps it is only an item in the comprehensive programme of white 
man’s burden which ‘everyone of British birth “ is coscientiously shoulder- 
ing in this country. After such unmistakeable indications of the new angle 
of vision from such a quarter it is difficult to determine what value is to be 
attached to all the pious declarations which the officials are never tired of 
pouring on our devoted heads. For our part we feel that the Anglo-Indians 
are incorrigible and the taint of their vicious views is of such a. deadly 
character that few can escape it after they enter its sphere of influence.” 
[The Hindusthdn makes similar remarks. | 


04. Agreeing with certain reccommendations of the Industrial Com- 
mission regarding regulation of railway freights on 
Comments on _ the Indian goods, the Bombay Chronicle writes in its 
Industrial Commission’s 11th article on the Commission’s report :—“ All these 
7, Daceiis U1 recommendations, however, will be of little utility 
6th aad Gh gs ¢ (©, until there is a better control possessed by the Rail- 
way Department of the Government over the railways 
worked by the companies; and so long as there is no statutory modification 
the only action which the Department can take is by way of argument or 
influence. This hopeless condition is highly deplorable. It means that, 
spite of all efforts on the part of the people towards industrial development, 
Indian industries will still have to depend on foreigners for favours. ‘The 
Boards of Directors of the Indian Railway companies in England can, if they 
so choose, strangle any of the Indian national industries by the imposition 
of heavy rates, if by doing so they. can protect or help similar industries in 
the United Kingdom. This anomalous position must at once be set right by 
legislation. And it can only be set right if railways in India are completely 
nationalised. ‘The Commissioners again have made no suggestions regarding 
shipping freights though they say they were quite aware of their importance. 
This omission is to be very much regretted for the reason that in promoting 
many key industries we shall have to depend on shipping freights. For 
instance, India’s greatest trade after cotton is in oil-seeds and the oil pressing 
industry has not yet been developed in the country mainly on account of the 
very heavy freights on oil. The remedy would be to have a mercantile fleet 
of our own, but that is a wider issue. The alternative would be to charter a 
very large tonnage in foreign countries if the British shipping companies 
continue to maintain heavy freights. Something of this type was planned 
by the late Jamsedji Tata. But he was a farseeing man. Government 
can help if they choose to do so and if they have a desire to help 
indigenous industries which are seriously handicapped.” [In its 12th 
article the paper writes:—‘‘ We have now practically examined the whole 
Report, but there remains the most important question of financing of 
industries. HKvery industrial enterprise in the country has more or less 
been determined by the facilities which existed for obtaining its working 
capital. The Commissioners admit that ‘the existing bankivg system is 
too inelastic, and is insufficient to meet the needs of the country ; and that in 
respect of industries, development is greatly retarded because the Banks 
refuse tc advance money for lengthy periods on the security of the holdings 
and plant’. ‘I'his system tells heavily on the enterprise of the middle class 
industrialists. ‘Indians suffer in special degree from this deficiency.’ 
What a sadcomment! The Commissioners find a remedy in the inclusion of 
Indians on the Boards of the Presidency Banks. his is another instance of 
the injustice done to the Indians. It was not to be expected that the 
Kuropean element, which found undue favour everywhere in India, 
would let Indians into its preserve to the prejudice of its own interests. 
We accept, therefore, with pleasure the recommendation of the Com- 
mission which seeks to right an ancient wrong. In this connection 
we deem it necessary to lay the utmost stress on the recommendation 
of the Commissioners that ‘where industrial undertakings receive Govern- 
ment aid, eg., by way of guarantee or subscription to share capital, this 
capital should be raised in rupees ° . This suggestion should be further 


ee pauialtisn of land and other rights, the capital should be in rupees. The 


tt the Government even 1 undertake to purchase « or place. orders 
seihiste beforehand by way of encouragement, or help in the 


eae - Commissioners’ suggestion, while it affords Indian investors a good opportunity 


of taking interest in industrial undertakings, does not help much. ‘here ig 
no proposal that the share capital should not be irandtarred to foreigners, in 
India or abroad. If the shares are transferable to them, they would, if 
they find the working of Indian companies inimical to their interests, try to 
‘control it in their own interests by getting a larger proportion of the shares. 
- Against this there should be a sufficient safeguard if this rupee subscription 
is to be effectual in the interest of Indians only........... [tis the control of 
industries that is the chief potent factor in the nationalising of industries. 
Political rights without fiscal autonomy are useless. So would be the mere 
raising of capital in India without effectual control of the industries. It will 
be the creation, with India’s own money, of a new type of economic slavery. 
If the country is financially and industrially at the mercy of foreigners, no 
system of political freedom will be of any value to its people. “It is this. 
important change that Indians are asking for and they should see that they get 
it along with other political and industrial reform.” ] 


95. Referring to the complaint of the licensees of country liquor shops in 
connection with the insufficiency of the liquor-supply 

Comments > the griev- and the hardships of getting it, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
ances of a shop exhorts Government to do justice to the petitioners 
keepers in Bombay City. by redressing their grievances, and to institute aa 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (25), sage 
9th and 10th Jan.;Sdnj °DqQuIry into the causes so as to set matters 
Vartamdn (32), 9th Jan.; Tight once forall. The paper holds that increase 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), in the excise duty on liquor will not serve to 
9th Jan. make the people temperate and if Government will. 
put it out of their reach by raising its duty enor- 

mously people will take to other intoxicants such as opium, etc: It concludes 
by saying that itis a matter for satisfaction to note that the Excise Com- 
missioner has givenavery favourable reply to the deputation of the licenszes, 
{In its next issue an -anonymous correspondent writes :—Government are not 
aware of the hardships, worry and difficulty that the licensees have to suffer 
in getting liquor at the Sewri depét. Thougn the licensees have paid the 
huge fees in advance, the quantity that is supplied to them for their daily 
consumption is quite insufficient to meet the heavy demands. ‘The reason is 
that Messrs. Carew and Company are not equal to the task they have undertaken, 
and so Government should at once try to give relief to the aggrieved licensees 
by taking proper steps in the matter. The Sdnj Vartamdn described in details 
the hardships that the licensees have to undergo in getting the liquor and 
adds that as the quality of the liquor supplied by Carew & Co. 
is of a very suspicious character, it is the duty of Government to make a 
thorough inquiry into the matter and see that its quality is not so bad as to 
seriously affect the health of the consumers. . It strongly condemns tha practice 
of anctioning licences inasmuch as the liceusces, under this system, are 
compelled to attract customers with a view to make up the huge sums that 
they are obliged to pay as license fees. ‘This practice, the paper remarks, was 
abolished some time back, but has again crept in under the weak regime of 
Lord Willingdon. The Bombay Sdémachdr, writing in the same strain, says — 
that the present practice of supplying equal quantities to all licensees irrespective 
of the difference in the demands at their shops is absurd and inexplicable and 
so it should be replaced by one which would regulate the supply in proportion 
to the varying consumption at the shops. | 


- 


56. We are glad to hear that Sir C. Setalvad is to be appointed to 
officiate as Advocate General of Bombay. sir Chi- 

re Chimaniel Setalvaq manlal as well as the province of Gujarat deserve 
should resign his seat on 0 be congratulated on the proposed appointment. 
the Reforms Committee We would, however, like to point out that the 
if he is appointed Ad- appointment will tie Sir Chimanlal in the official 
vocate General, Bombay. chains and that he should, therefore, resign his seat 
| paras (22), 10th onthe Committee appointed in connection with the 
| Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme as a repre- 

\  gentative of the people. We hope Government will 


25 


appoint a popular representative in his stead and will not allow any cause 
for discontent by appointing an official to a seat which rightly belongs to 
@ representative of the people. We would ask Sir Chimanlal to be fore- 
‘warned against any scheme that the officials might have framed in connection 
with the recommendations of the Rowlati Committee and which might be 
fathered upon him. 


57, Ramrao Khushalrao, Revenue Patil, Charubahal, district Nasik, 
| writes :—If in these days of famine it has _ been 
Revenue Patils also decided to grant war allowance to Vatandar Kul- 

a tg cae war karnis, why should the poor Patils also not have it? 

Kesari (11 rn "Th Jen, * he pay of the Patils ranges from Re.1 to Rs. 8, 

j ’ and they alone know the worry they have to undergo 

while dancing attendance on officials both subordinate and superior. But 

they being illiterate none pays heed to their grievances. Will some Honour- 

able member favour the poor Patils by interpellating in their behalf in the 
Legislative Council ? : 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


08. “The Mandvi fire is a ghastly revelation of the impotence of the 
Municipality to safeguard the life and limbs of the 

Comments on the citizens under circumstances which they are expected 
recent fire at Mandvi both to prevent and control. Had due care been 
at soar a cle (1) exercised with regard to the storing of inflammable 
"th cig ronicle ()s material in or near dwelling houses, the chances 
of a fire breaking out would have been minimised. 
How it came about that a building was permitted to exist with only 
one staircase for nearly four hundred souls to go up and. down is 
another municipal mystery. Thirdly, what was the matter with the Fire 
Brigade? Are they still so inadequately equipped that they were unable to 
force in the iron bars which prevented the unhappy victims from escaping 
through the windows? In many parts of the town, owing to frequent thefts, 
the iron or wooden bars are a necessity, especially in the hot weather when 
no windows can be kept closed. But some explanation is necessary from the 
Fire Brigade Department how it is that the cost incurred to maintain the 
department has not been able to save the lives of quite a number of people. 


We fear many more than four women have perished under most painful 
conditions.” : 


09. Referring to the recent Mandvi fire, the Bombay Samdchdr pointedly 

draws the attention of the public to the necessity of 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), aving two staircases at least for those buildings 

8th Jan. which are inhabited by many families and asks the 

Municipality to compel the owners of such buildings 

to provide them with two staircases, if they f:il to do so betimes. -Ift 

strongly condemns the dangerous practice of having godowns on the ground 

floors of residential premises and packing them with all sorts of goods, 

especially with inflammable goods, and urges the Corporation to take the 
necessary steps to restrict such dangerous practices in due course of time. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 17th January 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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-CONFIDENTIAL,| (No. 8 of 1919, 


Report ott ‘Bewwspapers: 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 18th January 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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‘POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


~ 4, TE ig certainly a grand and bold departure and -we have the 
fullest confidence that Sir Satyendra will acquit 
Comments on SirS. P. himself of the great trust reposed in him in. his 


Sahee Sectors cf Bia important Ministerial position as Under Secretary 


for India. of State for India as much in the interests of Britain 
Kaiser-i-Hind (26), %8 Of India. He is one of us and has felt the pulse 
19th Jan., Eng. cols. of modern India under exceptional positions of 


honour and trust and there is every hope that the 
Indian point of view will now be correctly and fully represented before the 
British Cabinet. Of course a heavy task lies ahead of Sir Satyendra as he 


will have to fight men of the stamp and convictions of Lords Curzon and. 


Milner. But Sir Satyendra’s experience and knowledge of the existing 
conditions in India fully qualify him to fight India’s battles in the Cabinet 
and in the House of Lords to which it is expected he will be elevated.’’ 


*2Z. “The announcement made this week that the Right Honour- 
Tallinn Meelat Refornin ure oe Ok Sinha has been included in the 
6), 19th Jan new Lloyd George Ministry as Under Secretary of 
oF State for India is, it is no exaggeration to say, the 
most encouraging political happening in the history of British Rule in India 
for many a long year. Compared to this the appointment of Indians to the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors is of 
secondary importance. The Indian Under Secretary of State will state the 
case for India in open Parliament whereas the members of the Executive 
Councils are parts of a machine and as such have no individual existence 
so far as the public are concerned.......... The effect of this appointment in 
India will be to accelerate greatly the reaction in favour of sober and steady 
counsels in Indian politics, which has been stimulated by the proceedings of 
the Special Congress in Bombay, and even more, of the Congress session 
at Delhi last month. It should also have the effect of convincing the more 
reactionary type of Englishmen in India of the futility of endeavouring to 
maintain the old and discredited attitude of supercilious disregard of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Indian people as represented by the best 
Indians among the English-educa ted classes,” 


3. “Tt is an appointment a the highest historical importance in the 
saa annals of British India and a precedent pregnant with 
swore” (18), 19th Jan., f. reaching consequences. It is no wonder that 
dna it has been resented by the Anglo-Indian press with 
the exception of the Times of India which has received it in a spirit of gene- 
rosity and also by the Pzreneer, which is shrewd enough to discern the 
momentous political import of such a precedent. We must all bear in mind 
that Sir S. P. Sinha, though he will doubtless make his views heard by his 
colleagues, will be a member of Government and it would be grossly unfair 
to him to pitch our expectations too high. He is a brilliant lawyer with a 
well-balanced judgment and capable of viewing things in their true perspective 
and, as a cool-headed statesman, of appreciating the limitations of abstract 


ideals and principles ‘in practical politics and the claims‘of conflicting 


views and interests. His appointment is doubtless a great historical land- 
mark and bas sent a thrill of joy and pride through the heart of the whole 
country.......... Mr. Lloyd George’s Government deserves to be congratulated 
throughout the whole country on the signal courage, striking magnanimity 
and lofty statesmanship it has displayed in taking this unprecedented 
departure and India cannot be too grateful for this recognition of her claim 
to fair treatment in the determination of her own destiny and of imperial 
policies.” ks is 
*4. “The news of the 2 Ae : Ss a, 5. RS oe as Under- 
: Secretary of State for India has been very naturally 
rope reat Chronicle (13), hailed with joy by all Indian communities, as it is 
soir ee @ position of great possibilities for the amelioration 
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. of the Indian situation, unless Sir Satyendranath has been totally obsessed 


with official blandishments and plays the pliant tool of the Mandarius of the 
moment. It is quite a business-stroke no doubt on the part of the ex-Liberal 
Prime Miniter and the taking of such a bold step—a totally new departure— 
has been possible because of the healthy conditions of British Public Life 
untainted .by unmitigated arrogance or colossal conceit or rank colour 
rejudice—elemente which work down to positive negatism (?) the working on 
principles of merit and natural right. In -rank and honour the position of 
Under Secretary of State for India is certainly higher than a Provincial 
Governorship or Chief-Secretaryship of a Provincial Government or even the 
permanent Commissionership of a division in an Indian province. How 
is it then that positions of lesser executive satrapy cannot be given to 
Indians of equal merit or even greater merit in India? Because the 
atmospheric condition in India is over-charged with the bureaucratic gas 


.of- prestige and colour bar. At.the very idea of an Indian becoming a 


permanent incumbent in one of the three aforesaid offices, Anglo-India 
will go into hysterics and this Civilian will go on sick leave, that will 
take furlough and yet another will apply for leave on urgent private 
affairs, and so on, and another Ilbert Bill agitation will be seen. This is the 
difference between the atmospheric conditions in England and in India. ° It 
will be argued that Membership of Executive Councils has been given to 
Indians of merit, but people know many things as to how tied hand and foot 
in every detail these Indian Members of the Executive Council are, especially 
of the Imperial Government at Simla, and how they have felt both in their 
official capacity as well as in their social position among the demi-gods and 
how they long to get out of if no sooner than they enter it. A veilis drawn 
‘over everything and one is allowed only to think of them in strict privacy. 
These Indian Members ofthe Executive Councils are not even fit to be 
‘members of Kupopean clubs in India, far less to be an executive head in a 

‘province or a division with Civilians of other colours under him as sahoeti, 
nates! People, however, are not so easily to be hocussed by the sop of big 


‘appointments to Indians here and there. They want the whole perspective 


being changed and principles of right and justice asserted in every sphere of 
public life.” 


“5, “The eacieinied of the Honourable Sir §. P. Sinha to the post 
of the Under Secretary of State for India will certain] 

Mahrdtia (7), 19th Jan. b. hailed with delight all over India, and will oc 
doubtedly be considered as an advance inthe direction of the fulfilment of 
some of the demands of the Congress and the Muslim League. The telegram 
announcing this glad tidings further says that he will be raised to a peerage 
also, and, ifit so happens, then he will be the Government’s champion of 
Indian reforms in the House of Lords. The appointment of Lord Curzon, 


‘who has never disguised his opposition to reforms, as the leader of that 


House, had created much anxiety in the Indian minds about the passage of 
the Reforms Bill through that Chamber, and an Indian peer, armed with full 
knowledge of the conditions and growing aspirations of Indians, will be the 
best man to resist opposition to reforms in it. We hope that His Majesty 
will be pleased to create him a peer and show to the world that no distinction 
is observe:! in that respect between Indians and Englishmen. The conferring 
of the Under Secretaryship on him has removed the colour bar in the Ministry ; 
and the peerage will complete the process of removing it altogether in the 
United Kingdom. We hope enough wisdom will not be lacking in the 
Ministry to effect this salutary change. But the appointment of Sir 8. P. 
Sinha to the Under Secretaryship is only one step in advance in the right 
direction, an‘, unless the India Council is totally abolished or at least half 
Indianised., much cannot be expected from it now. The hardened bureau- 
crats, who form a majority in it, wield much power, and before them the 
Secretary of State is practically helpless in many matters, ‘he lot of the 
Under Secretary, under such circumstances, is not very enviable, and we do 


‘not ‘know what fate awaits the proposals of the Congress and the Muslim 


League in that matter. One thing, however, is practically certain that unless 
the poison in the India Council is eradicated or nullified to a great extent, 


the Under Secretary, even if he be an Indian, will not be able to improve the 


\ 


%, 
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tone of the heart of that body politic on which depends the health of the limbs 
at Simla and the provinces.” 


6. ‘The appointment of Sir S.P. Sinha as Under Secretary of State: 


for India in the new Coalition Ministry is a measure 
Servant of India (9), of imperial significance. It clearly shows that His 
16th Jan.; Deccan Ryot Majesty’s Government mean business when they 
“. ian aan ia 90m declare that if is their intention fo raise India 
a 5- to the position of an equal partner in the Empire. 
Not only has the principle of equality been asserted, 
but it has also been partially acted upon. As a member of His Majesty’s 
Goveroment, Sir 8. P. Sinha will have as much to do with shaping the policy 
and moulding the destinies of the Colonies and Dominions as with those of 
India. From the Indian standpoint this appointment stands on the same high 
level as the announcement of August 20,1917. In it we see the first earnest 
of the fulfilment of all the promises made in ths announcement........... Other 
people have obtained high honours. But very often such honours mean the 
elevation only of the individual. It has been the peculiar goo fortune of Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna that his rise symbolises the advancement of the whole 
Indian nation.”” [The Deccan Ryot writes:—‘‘SirS. P. Sinha’s elevation to 
the Under Secretaryship of State for India will be highly gratifying to every 
Indian. He will thus be the first Indian member of the Government of 
Great Britain. Mr. Montagu has secured an excellent advocate of his scheme 
in the House of Lords, from where we hope Lord Sinha (of Calcutta ?) will 
be of immense service to his motherland. After the Reforms Bill passes into 
an Act of Parliament, we hope to welcome this distinguished countryman 
of ours to India as the first Indian Governor of an Indian Province.” 
The Dnydnodaya writes:—‘‘ This appointment makes new history and 
means first-hand information for the British Parliament on all things Indian, 
leading, let us hope, to a larger place for India in the British Commonwealth. 
The Prime Minister has, by this nomination spiked the guns of the Indian 
extremists and given an earnest that he means to do his duty by India,’’] 


7. “The admission of this brilliant Indian Commoner into the British 
-Aristocracy will be a very interesting phenomenon as 
PO cn fumes ©), 19%. showing that Messrs. Lloyd George and Montagu 
will not allow racial considerations to stand in the way 
of conferring high honours on leaders of the Indian Empire. It once for all 
removes the Bar Sinister and accords to Indians a higher place in the Councils 
of the Empire. The appointment also proves that Mr. Lloyd George is in 
earnest to do something substantial for the political advancement of India. At 
the same time it is not necessary to go into excessive exultation over the ap- 
pointment because one Indian in an ante-deluvian chamber of about six hundred 
reactionaries can do nothing for bis country. We doubt even a hundred 
Indian Peers, if they are created to-morrow, can ever influence the decisions 
of this old world institution in which superannuated gentlemen find a. quiet 
resting place. We indeed consider the appointment of an Indian to the 
Under Secretary-ship as excellent in many ways. But experience has taught 
us the bitter Jesson that high appointments like the Executive Councillorships 
bring no blessings to the people at large, unless the whole spirit of the 
administration is thoroughly changed to suit the democratic aspirations of the 
people. While we feel highly gratified at the breaking down of the colour 
bar, which the elevation of Sir S. P. Sinha to the Peerage indicates, we do 
not expect wonderful things for India by his under Secretarysbip. The days 
are going swiftly by for Indians to be satisfied with fins phrases and emtiiad 
titles.”’ 


8. Tbe Lucknow Congress-League fig 708 had pre) — 

: that one of the Under Secretaries of State under that 
kere 218, an en scheme should be an Indian; and the Home Rulers 
Jan.; Dnydn Prakdsh will no doubt be delighted at the realisation of 
(39), 14th Jan.; Sanjaya that demand. This is the first instance of an Indian 
(125), 14th Jan. ‘~ getting the post of Under Secretary and hereafter 
there will be no obstacle to the entry of an Indian even into the Ministry. 
Later on Sir 8S. P. Sinha may no doubt be appointed a provincial Governor. 
He will now be created a peer and will thus have the right to ais in the 


Y 


- House of Lords. Some even expect that when. Mr. Montagu’s Indian 
_ Reforms Bill goes to the House of Lords the duty of piloting it will be 
- . entrusted to ‘Lord Sinha’ instead of to Lord Ourzon. In that case the 
-_ gpprehension caused by Lord Curzon’s appointment in the Ministry will be 
- * removed by that of Sir 8. P. Sinha. By delegating Sir Satyendra Sinha 
_. to the War Conference, on behalf of India, the Unionists may, on the score 
of safeguarding Indian interests, demand from President Wilson naval 
stations and the trusteeship of Muhammadan countries, it is likely that his 
views on the Indian Home Rule Bill and the Indian tariff will receive respectful 
consideration in Parliament. We hope that Sir Satyendra Sinha will fully 
avail himself of this opportunity with a view to secure Home Rule for India. 
[The Indu Pi akdsh says :—Sir Satyendra Prasanna is a true Indian. There 
need be no doubt that he would be more inclined to fulfilling the aspirations of 
Indians than any Britisher. We strongly hope that Indians of all shades of opi- 
nion will congratulate him. The Dnydn Piakdsh writes :—Both the appoint- 
ments of the Secretary of State and Under Secretary of State for India are 
satisfactory. Mr. Lloyd George has brought to the notice of Indians his 
liberalism, courage, statesmanship and sympathy for Indian aspirations by 
pppointing as Under Secretary Sir 8. P. Sinha who is the first Indian to 
thus appointed, and by following a new method in making the appointment. 
If there is a desire to appoint Indians to responsible posts there is no want of 
qualified men. The Sanjaya remarks :—It was inevitable that Mr. Montagu 
ae would continue as Secretary of State and Mr. Montagu’s appointment would 
ae make that of Sir Satyendra more useful. As he is to sit in the House of 
a Lords he will be able to keep Lord Sydenham in check. We do not think 
however he will be able to give effect even to the amendments suggested by 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. Shastri in the Reform Scheme. India 
can only congratulate Sir 8. P. Sinha personally and express her gladness 
that an Indian has been admitted into the Ministry. She need not think 
more than this of this appointment. ] 


9. Referring to the appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha as Under Secretary 
) : of State for India, the Sdnj Vartamdn declares 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), that though the cabinet asa whole is disappointing, 
13th Jan.; Jdm-e-J am- Mr. Lloyd George certainly deserves to be congratu- 
a tibdece flan GO i) lated on this striking innovation which be has 
Jan.; Praja Mitra and iotroduced with courage. SirS. P. Sinha, it adds, 
Parsi (30), 14th Jan.; though a moderate in his political views, is a true 
'  . .Hindusthén (22), 18th patriot and in his present office can do great service 
ao Jan. . to his country. It concludes by saying that India 
ae ‘ is extremely grateful to Mr. Lloyd George for his 
OM thus recognising the claim of India in the Empire. [The Jam-e-Jamshed 
while endorsing.the above mentioned views considers this step of the Premier 
as an index to the changed attitude of England with regard to India’s political 
future and adds that time is at hand when India’s long-cherished confidence 
in British policy will come to fruition. Akhbdr-e-Isldm pronounces 
this appointment to be a memorable event and states that the Government 
of Mr. Lloyd George has really fulfilled the terms of the declaration of the 
20th August 1917 by taking this important step. The Praja Mitra and 
Pdrst, while writing in the same strain, urges the Government of His 
Majesty to introduce more Indians in the Parliament as the paper considers 
sucha step absolutely essential for the will-being of India. The Hindusthdn 
ail thinks that unless the Secretary of State for India-in-Council is made respon- 
Re, gible to the public in India, an appointment like the one in question would 
scarcely be calculated to do any permanent good to the people. If asserts 
that unless the Government of India and the controlling agency in the 
British Cabinet are made responsible to the public opinion in this country, 
India cannot be said to have self-government in the real sense.| 


10. “Fora Coalition Government to command the confidence of the 

aN country, the first requisite is unanimity of policy 

__ Bombay Chronicle (1), among the heterogeneous elements that are brought 
13th Jan. z together for temporary purposes. The Government 
es | of Mr. Lloyd George was in any event hound to be 
artificial combination and the announcement of the new ministry has 
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confirmed the worst fears of intellig ent obbaE WER cosesoicce. ‘There. is un- 
doubtedly cause for grave Mestenintinanh but it will be confined chiefly to 
those who, contrary to the probabilities of the situation, cherished the hope 
that the blank cheque. would result in something better. An enormous 
Unionist majority now holds power and in the Government there is, to all 
intents and purposes, their decisive majority. How, for instance, the issue 
of Free Trade will be decided against the possible protest of the weak and 
stifled ‘ Liberal’ representatives, can be ‘imagiazed. How any fruitful policy 
of concilation for Ireland will evolve from the collective mind of this Govern- 
ment is a matter of pessimistic speculation. So far as India is concerned; 
the weight of reaction and political obscurantism may prove a hindrance to 
the liberal solution of her crying problems. Mr. Montagu is there, no doubt; 
The selection of Sir Satyendra Sinha as Under Secretary of State is a 
commendable and daring departure for which Indians have to be thankful, 
It is anticipated that he will be olevated to the House of Lords. This is 
perhaps the only really courageous departure in the formation of the new 
Government. For India, it is a great and memorable move, while for Sir 
Satyendra there is a great opportunity of serving his Motherland with vision 
and courage. While the great opportunity is there, it is well to remember 
that he can rise to the height of his opportunity only if he identifies himself 
with the progressive political idealism of India. It is for him, by his energy, 
tact and persistence, to gain the confidence of his countrymen, in a position 
to which he goes without their mandate, but in which he can fight for the 
utmost attainable limit of their legitimate rights. For, if he sits in the 
Lords, it will be for him to realise that he has a ‘constituency’ 6,000 miles 
away, whose interests he can guard and reflect by courageously identifying 
himself with the aspirations of his countrymen.” 


14. “From the Indian point of view the reconstructed ministry is not at 
| all satisfactory. That the Unionists should pre- 
J a een Se Le dominate in a Parliament where they are in the 
majority, is quite natural and out of 60 major and 
minor offices, 30 including most of the most important ones go to them......... 
Sir S. P. Sinha’s appointment as Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
India will no doubt be welcomed, though it comes as a great surprise, for the 
simple reason that this is for the first time that the principle of the white 
man’s sole monopoly for the good government of the world has been challenged 
by the mclusion of an ‘Indian’ in the British Government. According to 
Reuter, it is expected that Sir S. P. Sinha will be elevated to the English 
Peerage and go to the House of Lords. Sir 8. P. Sinha should be proud of 
his attainment and his countrymen too will be proud that he should havea 
attained such notable success among foreigners. Mr. Montagu’s retention ag 
Secretary of State for India was long foreseen. Even Mr. Lloyd George dared 
not have at this time thrust a Tory M. P.—however indispensable to the 
British Government—on that Office, without immediately arousing the suspi- 
cions of all right-thinking men. Mr. Lloyd George’s choice in this case is 
undoubtedly the best of a bad performance. It must be made clear, however, 
that Mr. Montagu does not possess that confidence of Indians which they 
showed towards him when he entered upon that office after the Mesopotamia 
debacle last year.” 


"12. “Unrest prevails throughout the city and rumours of further 
extensions of the trouble are in the air. We think 
The mill-hands' strike the matter has passed the stage of a private affair 
in omer. between employers and workmen, and there is a 
ndian Social Reformer _ . 
6), 19th Jan. wide-spread feeling that Government should inter- 
vene at once. A Commission should be appointed 
fo enquire into the whole question of the position of workmen as affected by 
the general and heavy rise in prices, and how far the rise in wages has kept 
pace with it. Some immediate relief should be granted, contingent on the 
conclusions of the Commission. We are sure that the employers will 
gladly meet Government more than half-way in any measures they may 
adopt to bring the present dangerous state of affairs to a speedy termin- 
ation.” ; 


H 874—2 con 


> 43. “Labour in India is organising itself for ‘concerted. action’ ‘and 
mince (8). 1ath De must be a blind man who does not read 
a ee Thayer ®), the signs of the times and take note: of the 
a pea es collective force of labour to better ifs economic 
position. The most remarkable feature about the strike is that the 
mill-hands are taking it in a holiday mood and are anxious to 
follow peaceful and constitutional methods. The spirit of self-control is 
femarkable. Another-striking feature is the desire to nominate three well- 
known citizens to represent their grievances. Their choice will show the 
men who are trusted by the people. Here are a lakh of people, mostly 
uneducated, quite unfamiliar with modern political methods and showing 
the instinct to act together through their representatives. Is this nots 
political instinct and are these men. not politically minded?” [In its 
issue of the 14th instant the paper writes:—‘It is a most gratifying 
sign of the times that Labour in India is awakening to organise itself on the 
principle of co-operation......... We rejoice to think of the beginnings of 
Industrial Democracy and Trade Unionism in this country. But as in 
England so in India the battle for labour is most arduous because it is beset 
with insuperable difficulties while the forces opposing it are very powerfully 
entrenched. Here the Anglo-Indian exploiter makes common cause with the 
Indian capitalist because both are opposed to the demands of labour.......... 
Show one British Captain of Industry in India, since the establishment of 
the Legislative Councils, who has raised his powerful voice at least for shorter 
hours of labour—the mill workers have to work nearly eleven hours a day, 
which to say the least is monstrous—not to speak of the amelioration of the 
conditions of labour in other ways. ‘Take all the files of all the Chambers of 
Commerce in India and you do not come across any resolution submitted to 
the Government calculated to make the workers’ lot a little more bearable, 
@ little more happy. At the Kolar Gold Fields, which are owned and worked 
entirely by British capitalists, Mr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee tells us the d:ath 
rate is far higher than that of any industrial city in India. Af the same time, 
we cannot forget that in the treatment of their employees Indian millowners 
= behave sometimes even worse than their Kuropean friends.......... But the 
| present labour unrest is but an earnest of what is in store for the country, if 
a the Government does not take time by the forclock and pass such legislation 
as will reasonably reduce the hours of work, ensure a fair wage and procure 
- @ tolerable house to live in for the worker.......... Weare passing through a 
world-convulsion and labour cannot be free from its effects. We hope that 
* .. gome of our educated countrymen will take the lead in organising Indian 
labour in all parts of the country as in Madras and thus give.a direct lie to 
the charge that educated Indians are only champions of capitalism and 
unscrupulous exploiters of Jabour.” 


14. “The great Labour strike continues with ali its attendant loss of 
Bombay Chronicle () material wealth, strain on the resources and temper 
i" Jan” ’ of the strikers, a prevailing state of uneasiness in 
ae ; the minds of the general population and, above all, 

the actual Joss of, and potential danger to, human lif’. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the situation has assumed a much more grave aspect than 
was the case in the beginning of the week, menacing not only the economic 
organisation of the city and, consequently, of the Presidency, but also the 
‘peace and order of the city.......... There is, however, one redeeming feature 
‘which brings:into relief the real remedy that alone can end the crisis and 
that must be immediately enforced. We refer to the fact which has emerged 
the more clearly as the situation has developed in all its complications— 
that the demands of the strikers, when all is said and done, are reasonable 
and just. What then prevents the satisfaction of these demands ? Obviously 
the only obstacle would be the absence of any possibility of understanding 
between the two sides. If tbe present strike were of the character of strikes 
which usually occur in Western countries, the: responsibility for a deadlock 
of a similar nature would be shared by the strikers and the employers alike. 
But this strike differs fundamentally from the usual Labour strikes in Western 
“countries in this all-important respect» that it is a strike of absolutely 
unorganised Labour and that, further, for such a strike, it is one of unprece- 


a 


ro 


dented and unmanageable magnitude so tet as numbers are y concerned. Thus 


there is no doubt that the grievances are shared in common by all the strikers — 


in Bombay and that the bulk of them are of one voice as regards the sub- 
stance of their demand.......... Further, a dispassionate observer cannot 
overlook an important factor—namely, the state of mind to which the workers 
were driven, before they struck work, by the cumulative strain of epidemic, 
famine and abnormally high cost of living—a state of mind which has not 
been improved by the fact, which has faced them throughout this “week, that 
it is they and their families who have suffered from the pinch of unemploy- 
ment never experienced by their employers—not to speak of the loss of life 
and injuries which only their comrades or other innocent persons have borne, 
The millowners, on the other hand, are organised. They are capable of 
taking and have taken collective action. They have, from a monetary 
point of view, suffered considerably. But, as regards things that 
matter infinitely more, their loss has been nothing to what the hundreds 
of human beings, hitherto regarded as ‘hands’, have sustained. There is 
no reason why they should not take the right course that the occasion calls 
for. It is an occasion not for obedience to a false sense of prestige, but for 
action—immediate action—prompted by courage and generosity of spirit. 
Generosity, in the monetary sense, is not demanded of them. The increase 
of wage demanded by the workers is due to them. It is true there has been 
gn increase in their wages during the war. But, as the letter of the Secretary 
of the Millowners’ Association, which we publish elsewhere, shows, the 
increase—whatever it has been—has not been commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living during the period. In view of this fact the treatment 
accorded to their employes by the millowners has certainly not been fair and, 
having regard to the enormous profits of the textile industry during the war, 
might be characterised as callous. We earnestly trust that these consider- 
ations are not lost sight of by the millowners and that they will at once 
recognise the wisdom of a prompt satisfaction of the strikers’ demands. If 
that action on their part is not forthcoming it is the duty of the Government 
to intervene. ‘The situation has passed beyond the stage of being a mere 
economic dispute, the solution of which could be left to the good sense of the 
parties concerned. Itis responsible for the prevalence of grave uneasiness 
among all sections of the people and it affects public safety. The Government 


cannot suppose that their duty begins and ends in giving the police authorities. 


afree hand. ‘The proposal that Government should intervene, we shall be 
told, is unprecedented. Butthe times andthe situation demand the making of 
precedents and we make the proposal with a full sense of responsibility because 
the times are extraordinary and call for an extraordinary remedy. War 
conditions, profiteering, epidemics and famine have played and continue 
to play havoc with the lives of the people—especially the poor—and 
have driven them to a state of mind which calls for special consider- 
ation and treatment. The causes we have enumerated above have 
produced a state of dangerous aggravation in the popular mind and vast 
pent-up forces of discontent are in existence. It is the task of states- 
manship not to allow this state of feeling to be aggravated further by 
the obstinacy of employers and the continuance of a minor state of martial 
law. We believe that'a courageous attempt to bring about a settlement of 
the dispute at the present moment, if made by Government in a spirit of just 
consideration of the workers’ demands as well as a due regard for the other 
factors in the situation, cannot fail to succeed.” 


“ *15. “ We must confess to a sense of keen disappointment at the action 
Mikes Vlei taken by the Governor-in-Council in regard to the 

20th J fc : ’ great strike of mill-labourers. The disappointment 

will be shared, we fancy, by the general public as 

well as the labourers themselves. We said, on Friday, when we urged that 
Government intervention was desirable, that intervention should come in the 

form of a courageous and just attem pt to settle the dispute. The course 

adopted by the Government is unfortunately neither just nor courageous and 

shows that the advisers of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, who were the 


The workers of Bombay, however, some of whom have had to learn bitter 


advisers of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, are no wiser than they were. 
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éasons, have not rotgottbis and are wiser, andit is hardly likely that those 


q 10 ¥ affected will commit their fate merely to an assurance that the sym- 


wathetic Governor will use his influence with the employers to get good terms 
or them, even when backed by all the influence and assurance brought to 
bear by the Commissioner of Police, ‘who is the last person in the world that 
most people would have chosen to play the part of go-between in such & 
matter. ~.. is that the Governor-in-Council does? He holds a conference 


. with the mill-owners. The next day he calls the leaders of the men, tells 


them that the dispute lies between them and their employers, but that Gov: 
érnment, in view of the gravity and extent of the dispute, wish to hear both 
sides of the case. He then asks the men to state their demands, and, having 
had these formulated, tells them that they have a case which deserves careful 
consideration, but advises them in their own interests to go back to work. In 
his speech, which is characterised by somewhat elusive phraseology, he 
assures them that he is convinced the employers are ready to deal with ay 
grivances ‘sympathetically and promrtly’. He adds that he cannot say ‘ 
regard to your demands what you should get or what you should not get’ bus 
that if they go back to work promptly he will use his best influence with the 
employers to see that justice is done. We may prove to be wrong. But we 
do not suppose, and enquiries support our supposition, that the men are going 
to. return to work on a vague and non-committal assurance of this kind. And 
we cannot conceive how His Excellency could have supposed they would. 
Sir George Lloyd must have had some experience of the working of these 
things in England and we can assure him that if you strip the Indian 
labourer of the psychological paraphernalia, produced by different conditions 
and environment, which forms the surface of his mentality, you will find 
underneath that he is very much like his comrades all over the world. He 
understands plain speaking and he shies at anything in the way of equivoca- 
tion. And he puts his trust in those who practise plain dealing. We have 
the fullest faith in Sir George Lloyd’s good intentions, but he cannot forget 
that he is surrounded by advisers who, to speak plainly, have not a shred of 
credit in the popular estimation, who are experts in attempting to preserve 
prestige while making a display of sympathy and conciliation by vague and 
non-committal assurances of the kind contained in Sir George Lloyd’s address 
to the men. Unless somebody is going to walk over the heads of these people 
and bring a new spirit of statesmanship ijuto the councils of the Bombay 
Government there is little hope of their intervention leading to a solution of 
this grave crisis. ‘There were three courses open to the Governor. One was 
to tell either side, as the case might be, that it was wrong and should give in. 
The second was to offer arbitration by a tribunal that would inspire confidence. 
The third was to refuse to interfere at all. But Sir George Lloyd asks one 
side to put all their cards on the table and surrender at discretion. Why are 
we not told what the mill-owners said at the conference held by them with 
the Governor-in-Council? Why are we not told what the Governor-in-Council 
said to them? Why this generous publicity to the proceedings at the 
conference with the men, when there is absolute reservation as to what 
happened in discussion with the owners? If the Governor-in-Council received 
any sort of assurance from the mill-owners, the fair and proper course, as well 
as the most expedient, was to tell the men what it was. They formulated 
their demands, and itis unreasonable to suppose that they will break their 
strike on a. vague promise that the owners, contrary to all evidences of 
their conduct, are sympathetic and that the Governor will use his influence 
to see that justice is done, though he cannot say what they should 
get or should vot get. That is not the way to induce men who are 
suffering with grim determination great privations to obtain their 
rights, with the knowledge that what they may gain or lose now will be 
unalterable for a very long time to come. For strikes once broken are not 


easily resumed. We think the Government have badly and mostly un- 


fortunately blundered, but that does not prevent them from mending the 
mistake. The problem must be attacked anew. It is at least due a the 
men that they should be told on what grounds the Governor is assured of the 


intention of the mill-owners to deal ‘sympathetically and promptly’ with the 


men’s demands. Sir George Rsoye's statement implies that the mill-owners 


have told him what their intentions are. Then why not let them be known ? 
If they have decided what they are prepared to do, it is nothing short of 
criminal folly to conceal their intentions and thus prolong a cruel situation 
so gravely affecting the whole community ; and the Government ought not to 
encourage them in such a course. The mill-owners should be told plainly to 
put their cards on the table. If they refuse to do.so, we do not think it is 
too much to ask that Government should find some means of forcing their 
hands. A Government that could passthe Rent Act, could surely not want 
to stop short at an equally drastic step in such a case. If the mill-owners, 
on the other hand, frankly state what terms they are prepared to offer and 
these are not acceptable to the men, then there is a clear issue, and Govern- 
ment should at once offer arbitration by a tribunal in which both sides would 
have confidence. Such a tribunal could be composed of two arbitrators 
nominated by each side, respectively, with an impartial chairman as umpire 
to be chosen by the arbitrators themselves.” 


*16. “The satisfactory end of the Dockyard strike is a sign of the 
Bombay Chronicle (1) times. ‘The authorities of the Dockyard, a department 
Ost nag ’ of Government, have recognised the justice of the 
; deiuand of their employees who, also, it may be added, 
struck work without notice. They did not take refuge behiud a false sense of 
prestige ; but decided to act with courage an‘ promptitude. The authorities 
of the Cloth Market also have recognised the wisdom of similar action towards 
their mehtas, notwithstanding the uncompromising attitude, »previously taken 
up. We earnestly hope the mill-owners will profit by these examples and put 
an end to the strike by a courageous recognition of the inevitable and 
win back the confidence and respect of the public which they have almost 
forfeited by their obstinate attitude. If this is not done atonce the duty 
of Government is clear. ‘The Government must have realised the futility of 
the procedure by which they sought to end the crisis. It is clear that the 
determination of the strikers is the greater since their interview with the 
Governor. It is now time that the Government should tell the Mill-owners’ 
Committee plainly and bluntly that, if they are sincere in their desire to 
deal with the men’s demands promptly and sympathetically, they should not 
celay & moment longer in showing by practical action that they really mean 
what they say.’ 


"17. “The Committee of the Mill-owners’ Association have now 
Nici Chinas ts adopted the wise course of making substantial 
99°nd Ton” ’ concessions to their employees on strike and 
| deciding to communicate forthwith to the workers 
the terms they are prepared to concede. If the information we have received 
is correct, this step was taken on the strong advice of the Governor, and, in 
that case, Sir George Lloyd deserves the gratitude of the whole community 
for having adopted the course which wisdom and statesmanship indicated 
but which, none the less, it required courage and initiative to take. It had 
been expected that an official communique would be issued in the course of 
yesterday evening, reciting the terms granted by the owners and urging the 
men, on the part of the Governor, to accept them. At the time of writing, 
however, the circular issued by the Mill-owners’ Committee to the mills is the 
only authoritative statement. According to this, the terms are to be posted at 
the mills this morning, though we understand, in at least one case, the notice was 
put up last evening. We defer any detailed comment on the matter for the 
present. But we have reason to believe, so faras our enquiries go, that the terms 
will bi accepted by the men, who, though disappointed that they contain no actual 
provision for the payment of the strike days, have obtained concessions of such 
a substantial character as to afford them the satisfaction of feeling that they 
have gained nearly all they wanted and have secured a notable victory. Our 
only regret in the matter, and it is one which we feel will be shared by the 
public, is that the mill-owners should have needlessly delayed in the adoption 
ofa course which appeared inevitable almost from the outset. On the other 
hand, it is gratifying in the highest degree to all those who are concerned for 
the welfare and uplift of Indian Labour that these brave labourers have stood 
so worthily the awful strain of the last twelve days. They have.unflinchingly 
_# 874—8 con : 


food by their demands and have resisted persuasion and pressure of -an 
- anprecedented-kind:in their strong determination not to go back to work until 


the owners revealed their intentions and gave them the necessary undertaking: 
_ If they go back to work to-day, as we trust and have no doubt, they will, it 

will be with the knowledge that they have gained substantial concessions, 
Tost nothing—for the bonus largely balances the loss of the strike days 
+-and have shown that Indian labour, even when practically unorganised, 
knows how to fight with courage and dignity and has learnt to assert its 
rights. On the foundations thus laid we see a new and a better future in 
this city for the working classes, who have been for too long the silent and 
oppressed victims of a capitalist class whose care and respect for, the labour 
which produces their wealth have been of the scantiest.” 


"18 “ One-sided enthusiasts triumphantly dwell _ the abnormal] profits 

or the mills have earned during the war. That cannot 
Bae aie tn 98%. be denied by the mill-agents. At the same time it 

eee must not be forgotten that before the outbreak of war 
many of them had been working, if not at a loss, under great difficulties which 
left little margin for profits. ‘The mill-industry, next to the jute industry, is 
the most important staple industry in this country. The owners of jute 
factories have no rivals to compete with. Notso in the case: of the mill 
industry wkich has to face powerful competition from the Japanese and Lanca- 
shire mills. If the cost of production is increased beyond certain limits, not 
only will the mill-owners suffer by the reduction of their resources urgently 
needed for improvements aud extensions, but also the mill-hands themselves as 
workmen and also as consumers along with millions of poor consumers of cloth 
in the country. As against the grievances of a lakh of mill-hands must be 
considered the elementary wants and requirements of millions of poor people 
who must be in a position to clothe and feed themselves at areasonable cost. 
lt will, therefore, be séen that in dealing with the demands of the strikers, 
the question of their welfare as well as that of the consumers and the well- 
being of the mill industry must be impartially considered. How to reconcile 
the claims and interests of these three parties is the question which has 
got to be solved.......... While the legitimate demands of the mill-hands 
must be sympathetically considered, the question of the industrial develop- 
ment of the country by economising resources cannot be brushed aside. 
sseeeeeee Lt will, therefore, be seen that the whole subject of the wages of 
the strikers is not quite so simple. as is imagined in some quarters. It is 
lamentable that the mill operatives have no regular and responsible organisa- 
tion of their own through which they can represent their grievances in an 
authoritative and effictive manuer. Millowners, however, ought not to take 
advantage of this weakness but come forward to afford them relief as promptly 
and liberally as they can. If the mill-hands cannot co-operate intelligently, 
surely the millowners ought to do so on their side in doing the needful. We 
quite appreciate the serious difficulty of dealing with thousands of ignorant 
men who have no accredited representatives of their ows in whou all of 
them are prepared to place full trust and confidence. This is, no doubt, the 
preatest difficulty that has to be faced in dealing with the situation. ‘ Food 
reliof,’.says President Wilson in his message to the Congress, ‘is the key 
to the whole European siluation.’ The remark is equally applicable to the 
situation created in Bombay and our Goveroment, too, have a good deal to 
learn frcm this message and will do well to see that freight is still further 
reduced, make more shipping and railway waggons available for the transport 
of food and import uecessuries of life which have become exorbitantly costly.” 


19. How was it that a lakh of poor, disorganised men could be so 
’ perverse or foolish or imprudent as to be blind to 

eccan Ryot (4), 16th such a simple fact? We are afraid that this 
Jan. question has not been yet answered by anybody. 
eS ge How could the men run the grave risk of a strike 
and a possibility of being permanently thrown out of work? We do not 
find .any reason. to suppose that the men have become so s: nseless as to be 
blind to simple facts. Nor do we think that the trouble is due to any 
political causes as suggested by a certain class of people in Bombay. The 
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attempt to connect the labour troubles in ‘Europe which have recently 
assumed threatening political forms with the strike in Bombay is also without 
any reason on its side. To us, the plain truth seems to be that the mill- 
hands seem to have been living such miserable lives that it has ceased to 
matter to them whether they are or are not employed by the mills. Besides 
this, tho power and organisation of the mill-owners is so infinitely greater 
than in the case of the mill-hands that helplessness and desperation seem to 
be the only attitude of mind possible forthe latter in their dealings with the 


former. If the labourers had any hopes of success by peaceful negotiations 


if they had any faith in their ability to persuade their masters to consider 
their demands in a spirit of reasonableness, we have no doubt that the mill- 
hands would have thought twice before casting their lot with the Century 
Mills labourers. If they had been able to keep their heads cool and if they 
had removed the only ground of complaint of which advantage is being taken 
by some of our Bombay leaders, it would certainly have been a better thing 
for the cause for which the strike has been decided on. But all the same, we 
know that the mill-labourers in India are a very reasonable and tame class of 
people who would not take very bold steps unless forced by circumstances. 
sssecesee We hope the Government and the leaders of the labouring commu- 
nities in Bombay will realise the need of improving the conditions which 
drive thousands of men to such extreme measures even when the immediate 
provocation is inconsiderable.”’ 


20. The Bombay strike is gaining in strength. The grievances of the 
strikers are real and their demands reasonable. Mr. 

Kesart (114), 14th Jan. Jamnadas, Dr. Sathe and others told them to resume 
, their work and get their grievances amicably settled 


by appointing a panch. But they demanded a written assurance that they 


will be given at least 25 per cent. increase in their wages and that they would 
be paid for the strike days otherwise they refused to resume work. If it isa 

matter of fact that the mill-owners honestly desire to increase the workers’ 
wages why should they refuse to give a promise to that effect? ‘‘ We won’t 
be overawed by the strikers to grant an increase ; we would do so of our own 
accord ; we really desire to increase their wages’, say the mill-owners. But 
this is all make believe. How is it that they came to entertain this desire to 
erant 25 per cent. increase only after the 25th December? Nota single mill- 
owner said before that, even by mistake, that he was willing to raise the 
labourer’s wage to that extent. The rulethatif the nose is pressed the mouth 
is opened is applicable in this case also. In the vain attempt to keep up 
prestige, why tell the strikers to resume work unconditionally and promise 
them consideration of their grievances only after they have done so? 
Who is to guarantee that if they resumed work the mill-owners would be 


true to their word? ‘The postmen and the Railway workshop labourers were 


given similar promises when on strike. But the moment they resumed work 


' and all went on smoothly, the breach of promises began. It is because of such 


bitter experiences that the labourer wants a definite promise in advance. 
Economically the mill-owners would be no losers if they granted the increase 
because they have themselves been saying that they were going to grant it. 


These being the circumstances the mill-owners may well show their 


-magnanimity and yield and save the poor labourers from hardships in 


these days of famine. Supposing the strike is broken and the labourers 
yielding through starvation are forced back to their work the discontent in 
their minds will continue to smoulder and may blaze out again. The present 
Governor is in sympathy with Labour. If, therefore, he advices the will- 
owners properly this question will permanently be solved. 


3 21. The fact that the city is comparatively quiet during the present 
"Indu Prakdsh (42), 13th strike is as much due to the workmen’s innate love 
Sain: Melina ( 39) 12th for peace as to the efficient police arrangements. 
Jan. The sympathies of the public are with the workmen 

and it is generally believed that they do not get 
fair treatment at the hands of the mill- owners. AS the men are driven to > 
this extremity owing.to the prevailing high prices of necessaries and the 


succession of epidemics, the mill-owners ought to concede their legitimate 
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Tt the parties do not come to an inde 


ng  Govechinel mould ‘intervene and effect a settlement. [The 
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% a dispute amicably. |} 


Ci ‘Budhd 4 ar says that the prolongation of the strike is causing less both to the 
_ wpill-owners and the workmen and that, therefore, they should settle the 


«922. We make bold to say that the wages paid to the mill operatives in 


| Sdnj + Vartamdn (82), 


18th and 20th Jan. ; Praja 


Mitra and Pédrsi, (30), 


20th and 2lst Jan.; Jadm- 
e-Jamshed (25), 20th and 


21st Jan. 


Bombay at present are far below a living wage. 
This unfortunate class of workers did not get a living 
wage even when"the prices of food stuffs were not 
very high. When the mill. labourers did not in 
ordinary times get sufficient pay to keep body and 
soul together it is not at all surprising if they lose all 


patience in these times of extraordinary high prices. It is necessary to take 


strong measures to improve the lot of mill labourers. 


Government shculd, 


therefore, inquire into the social and economic position of the mill labourers 
and fix their wages by law, as the mill agents are not likely to take any steps 
to improve the lot of their employees. [In a subsequent issue the paper refers 
to the intervention of His Excellency the Governor and writes:—We must 
thank His Excellency the Governor for the initial step he has taken to 
intervene in the dispute between the labourers and their masters, but we fail 
to see the propriety of the method adopted by His Excellency in the matier 


of settling the dispute. 


But we think neither His Excellency nor his advisers 


are at fault. His Excellency’s intervention has not improved matters. We 
wish the strikers had acted in accordance with the advice given by His Hxcel- 
lency and had resumed work. But they have lost allfaith in the millowners 
through their bitter experiences in thespast. His Excellency should now direct 
all his energies towards bringing about a settlement of the strike. He should 
interview the mill-owners and the leaders of the strikers at one sitting and 


.8hould use his influence to bring about a compromise. Should the parties 


not arrive at any settlement the Governor should intervene and force a 


gettlement upon them. 


The Praja Mira and Pédrsi expresses gratification 


at the sympathy expressed by His Excellency the Governor with the 
strikers and the promise given to them by him and writes :—It is not 
unnatural that the strikers should hesitate to act upon the assurance of 
the Governor after the bitter experience of the participators in a strike in 
spite of such an assurance in the regime of the former Governor. We 
would, however, assure the strikers that there is no likelihood of their 
being disappointed if they act upon the advice given by the Governor, as His 
Excellency has shown the courage of publishing in the Press an authorita- 
tive statement in the matter. We hope that His Excellency Sir George 


~ Lloyd will succeed in bringing this matter to such a termination as would 


tend to increase his prestige among the people. In the subsequent issue the 
paper earnestly appeals to His Excellency to use his influence to bring about 
an early settlement of the dispute between the mill-hauds and their employ- 
ers. The Jam-e-Jamshed is gratified at the intervention of His Excellency 
the Governor. It refers to instigation from certain quarters that puts up 


‘the labourers to advance extravagant demands and dwells upon the necessity 


of organising labour so that its views may be sounded through its accredited 
leaders. In the subsequent issue the paper calls upon Government to cancel 
the Excess Profits Tax with a view to euabling the mill-owners to meet the 


demands of the strikers. | 


23. The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses its sympathy with the mill. sasniibiend 


Sdnj Vartamdn (82), 
lith and 17th Jan.; Han- 
dusthdn (22), llth, 13th, 


16th and 17th Jan.; Praja 
Mitra and Parsi | (80), 


16th, 17th and 1&th Jan. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (25), 
Bhd 17th and 18th Jan. : 
wahoo OR, 12th 


in the strike that they have organised and earnestly 
calls upon the mill-owners to ‘take pity o1 the lot of 
their employees and to increase their wages so that 
they may be able t> keep their bodies and souls 
together. Ina subsequent issue the paper views 
with anxiety the prolongation of the strike and 
appeals to His Excellency Sir George Lloyd to inter- 
vene and to use his good offices to put an end to the 
strike. It again urges upon the mill-owners the 
urgent necessity of giving an oneasate i increase to 
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their employees who in its opinion are living on starvation wages, [The Hine 
dusthdn also urges upon the mill-owners the necessity of increasing the wages 
of their employees with a view to enabling them to maintain themselves and 
their families in these times of high prices. It asks Government not to 
look with indifference on the conflict between labour \and capital but to 
appoint Conciliation Boards to arbitrate between the strikers and their 
employers. It approves of the step taken by His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd in cancelling his visit to Delhiand hopes that something good will come 
out of the interest manifested by His Excellency in the strike. It draws the 
attention of Government to the serious situation created by the prolongation of 
the strike and asks them to appoint a Conciliation Board without any delay 
and make it incumbent upon the strikers and their employers to accept its 
decision. The Praja Mitra and Parsi entertains high hopes of the interest 
shown in the matter by His Excellency the Governor as evidenced by his 
cancelling his visit to Delhi in view of the strike and believes that the strike 
will soon terminate as a result of the intervention of the Governor. It also 
calls upon the mill-owners to recognise high prices as the root cause of 
the strike and calls upon them to devise some agency by which their 
Operatives may be able to get their necessities of life at low prices. It 
requests His Excellency the Governor to use his influence to put an end to 
the strike and urges upon him the need of removing the present restrictions 
upon the transit cf food stuffs which in its opinion have led to the rise in 
prices. It suggest that Government should insist upon the mill-owners supply- 
ing food and clothing totheir employees at cost price. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
deplores the unorganised condition of labour in Bombay and dwells upon 
the need of establishing a Labour Union with a view to safeguarding the 
interests of mill-hands ‘and others to represent their grievances to the 
authorities. It recognises the evil of the prolongation of the strike and asks 
Government to appoint an Arbitration Board to settle the dispute and to 
create an agency through which the people will be able to get their necessaries 
of life at reasonable rates. The Akhbdr-e-Isldém deplores the indifference 
shown by mill-owners towards the welfare of their employees and impresses 
upon them the necessity of providing saiitary dwellings for the labourers and 
education for their children. It recognises the gravity of the situation created 
by the prolonged strike and requests Government to intervene and put an 


end to it. j 


24.- “ The aid of the military was requisitioned on Saturday morning. 
. India (18), 15th It must be remembered that until then the strikers 
Jan nies Moe ? as. well as those who had been voluntarily turned 
out of their work by the various mill managements 
had shown no disposition whatsoever to be unruly or ill-behaved, and the 
accounts of the two Anglo-Indian organs of capitalism and reaction that the 
strikers were getting uncontrollable and giving a lot of trouble to the police 
were exaggerated and garbled. We have been constantly watching the 
conduct of the strikers since it began on Thursday and we cannot honestly 
say that the men were rowdy and bent upon mischief. On Friday they 
resolved not to provoke any breaches of peace or order, and in spite of the 
- provocations—they were many indeed—they have firmly adhered to their 
resolve with one or two sundry exceptions for which they cannot be held 
altogether responsible. The calling in of the military was in these circum- 
stances superfluous. It is significant and throws a curious sidelight in 
the course of the strike and the conduct of the Police that in these days 
when property has more value in the eyes of the law than the lives a 
thousands of men, that a few thousand men could march from one mill to 
another and compel them all to close without the Police bestirring themselves 
in the matter. The folloing speaks for itself. ‘Though the impending 
trouble was known for a few days no Police assistance could be got. The 
only reply our Manager got to numerous phone messages to the office of the 
District Superintendent of Police was from a Havaldar that the Inspector 
was too busy to pay any attention to our calls and that the trouble was 
common all over and he would report the matter to the Inspector when at 
leisure. ‘he above are plain facts and you are at full liberty to nake your owa 
inquirées on the spot if you so desire. If Mr. Vincént could requisition on 
a 874—4 CON ; 
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‘Saturday the ai of the iota; he could have done it silly well on Thurs- 
Gay. We are y inclined to believe that the: men would have mostly 

wat work by Baturday afternoon or Sunday, if. some mysterious forces 
Were not working underground. There is reason to suspect that inspired 
agencies were at work to prevent. the men from resuming work as they were 
Bdvited to do by some of their best friends., The credit of attempting to bring. 
thé trcuble to a speedy and satisfactory end should belong to the much reviled 
_ Home Rulers........... Let the mill-owners who seem to think that the Home 
Rulers wera at the bottom of the mischief ponder over this and then reflect 
what interest the Police and the magistracy—may be in their private capacity— 
hag to prevent the early termination of the strike, which was to ensue from. 
~ the openly given advice of the Home Rulers. They might also consider along 
with this the complaint made by Messrs. Hormasjee and Company in their 
letter to the Police Commissioner regarding the laconic and indifferent answer 
which they got from the District Police Station. The public will no doubt 
be grateful to the new Governor for the anxiety with which he is reported to 
be watching the course of the strike, for his declining to be led away 
by the mill-owners and for cancelling his visit to Delhi. It behoves, 
ihatelore. the Governor to order a thorough and open investigation of the 
events of the past few days and not to allow himself to be led away 
by the representations of the official agencies. ([Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—‘' The soldiers on leave made disquieting demonstrations in various 
parts of England including London in favour of the demand for demobili- 
gation. At Folkestone it led, says Reuter, to an ‘unparalleled incident,’ 
which was that the departure of the Guards’ Colours for Germany was 
postponed. The soldiers returning from leave to the tent camps on Friday 
paraded the streets as a protest against the slow demobilisation. In other 
places, too, notably in London, the men marched on the Prime Minister’s 
residence at ‘No. 10, Downing Street,’ where they must have made an 
effective demonstration. For, the Prime Minister had subsequently to address 
the men not to filch from the nation the fruits of victory when they 
were in sight.. The War Office has tried to explain away the discontent 
among the troops as having beep due to ‘misunderstanding’. ‘Therefore 
‘the authorities decided not to treat the matter as . breach of discipline’. 
Not only so, but the authorities also came to ‘a satisfactory arrange- 
ment’ with the men, after which the Guards’ Colours arrived at Folkestone 
and were conveyed across the Channe: without incident. We have 
referred to this, not because we intend in any way to cast a slur either 
on the. troops or on the authorities, but because it reveals the pliant spirit of 
‘authority end discipline,’ which are made so mach of in this country. The 
way in which a big labour demonstration has been handled in this City 
furnishes a too self-evident contrast. Upholders of ‘law and authority’ have 
raised an enormous how! at the fact that during a demonstration of discon- 
tent by a lakh and thirty cr forty thousand unorganised men, a few window 
panes were broken or a few wooden gates smashed up, either under provoca- 
tion or impulse. These good people do not seem to realise that the wonder 
is that in spite of their numbers, the great variety of their temperaments, 
the loosely-knit character of their association and, above all, the frequent 
provocations they received, they exercised so much self-restraint, forbearance 
and good humour as to cause only a very trivial damage to property. We 
are opposed to violence of all sorts, whether it be against men or property. 
But if what one of the upholders of property says of the police that they did 
not render him any assistance when called for is true, we should certainly 
say that the behaviour of the strikers in this City was on the whole a splendid 
example in self-restraint.” | 


25. “On the present occasion the real danger is in the persistent 

: attempts that are being made to draw a red herring 

Praja Mitra and Pdrsi across the trail by attributing the strike to the 
~ 480), Tth Jan., Eng. cols. instigation of certain designing men rather than 
to any economic cause. The serious significance 

‘of such a theory is. overlooked. If a number of men oan induce a lakh of 
-workmén to. go on strike it is impossible to overrate the power of these 
then. - our part, we dismiss such a theory without hesitation, The men 


16 


have grievances and it should not be difficult to redress them: ~The strike is: 
due partly to economic causes and partly because a strike is like an apilemic: 
and spread like an infection. The strike here began with a few hundred men, 
but now a hundred thousand men have been drawn into it. There is no 
reason yet to cowplain of the attitude of the millowners. They cannot be 


expected to submit to the demands of tha men at once. In the majority 
of instances the men did not wait to formujate their demands before going 
on strike. The action of the Government, in imposing an extraordinarily 
heavy tax on excess profits, has had a inmost depressing effect upon millowners 
and business men, and that is another reason why the deadlock continues 
and serious attempts have not been made to put an end to the strike.” 


*Z26. In a letter headed“ A Tommy’s Grievance”, an anonymous corre- 
ee spondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle :—‘ After 
A soldier’s objection to reading your article about the Bombay strikes and 
9m: kept in India for 2, 9 eoldier, I should like to voice my opinion upon 
ring on Indian labourers as waht 
sin teins ject. We quite understand, and are in 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Sympathy with the strikers, who are ground down 
21st Jan. to the lowest possibls wage ( not a living wage’) 
2 by the Kuropean and Civilian Mill-owners. These 
Mill-owners have apparently a right or at least are able to call upon the 
Military to stop any disturbance (in reality to protect themselves). Now, 
what is the position of ‘Tommy’? He is a man who has left business, 
home, and everything dear to him, fo volunteer, to serve his country, and 
has endured during the past four years many hardships on different fronts. 
Now he is in India, waiting, and longing to get home after successfully 
cowing through these four terrible years (one of the lucky ones who has 
escaped death, or serious wounds), he is kept out here (as a tool) for the 
civilians in India, who since the beginning of the war while making huge 
sums of money have ignored common ‘’ommy and looked upon him as an 
inferior being. But, who is it they call upon when trouble arises— common 
Tommy,’ who, in the majority of cases, are men holding far better position 
than the Kuropeans out here. ‘The waris now finished and Tommy is waiting 
to get home to his wife and children to build up his business, instead of 
which he is kept out here and ordered to fire upon men, with whom he is in 
Sympathy as well as undergo the danger of being injured or killed. Would 
you kindly publish this letter in your valuable paper please ?” 


24. The Hindusthan views with suspicion the object of the Governors’ 
Conference at Delhi and declares that as some of 
Comments on the Con- the Bengal (?) Civilians have opposed the Reform 
ference of Provincial §cheme it is likely that this Conference would have 
— . — 99) 144, SOmething to do with that opposition. It, therefore, 
yaa er ver earnestly hopes that so odious a subject as this 
shall not be allowed iu the Conference. ‘The paper 
maintains that Civilians, being executive officers, should not be allowed any 
voice in the formulation of policy as their work is exclusively confined to 
its execution. It is strange, the paper adds, that the Government of India 
permit these Civilians to take part in such political activities when they, as 
Government servants, are expressly forbidden to participate in political pro- 
pagauda of any kind. 


28. Commenting upon the prevailing high prices the Gujardti writes :— 

Bome causes of the pre- Special permits have had to be secured by the 
oe ~ igh prices, pre- merchants for sending cut goods or selling them. 
Gujardti (18), 12th Jan, ‘his procedure was availed of by the merchants to 
raise the prices with a view to profiteering. Ordinary 

merchants could not easily secure permits. Much time had to be lost in 
securing an interview with the Controller and they gave up the idea of 
importing goods as they were disgusted with the contradictory orders issued 
from time to time by the Controller. This gave an opportunity for others 
to raise the prices. Where is the control on the prices? While the control on 
the prices is ineffectual the officials seem to be more mindful of filling the Gov- 
ernment coffers than of redressiug the grievances of the people. The Govern- 


ment coffers still continue to be filled up by the maintenance of heavy freight. 
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-. Gharges ig land ina gen. Dione are not likely to get any relief unless Govern- 
-- ment withdraw all checks upon the free transit of goods and give facilities to the 
_ terchants by placing railway waggons at their disposal. There is no doubt 
- that famine and high prices are at the bottom of the epidemics and strikes. The 
__ moill-owners should expose the evil effects of the present policy and should 


bring pressure to bear upon Government to remove the restrictions on the 
eansit of goods and place railway waggons at their disposal in large numbers 


_ $0 that matters may be put right. 


29. As me War was Over, poor people were expectantly awaiting reduction 
in the prices of rice and other things, but the contrary 
Government control happened owing to the restrictions imposed by the 
responsible for the rise in Qontroller. If this state of things is allowed to 
~ — tbe 126) continue, more and more would die of starvation 
19th , sal 9), as the severity of the famine grows more and more 
intense. It is time therefore for the early removal of 
this control. In the Konkan there is also a great clamour for unhusked rice. 
The Kolaba District, which supplies such rice to the district of Ratnagiri, 
has got a cosiderable surplus of it for export. But it cannot be sold in view 
of the circular issued by the Collector of Kolaba, which allows a man the 
concession of selling, to places outside the district, rice worth only twice the 
amount of the land assessment which he has to pay, subject to the guarantee 
that he will pay the revenue in full. This guarantee the people fear will 
render void the applications already made for remissions and suspensions of 
revenue, and so they are not disposed to sell their surplus stocks of rice. 
Most of the people on this side are habitusted to eat Kolaba rice and 
cannot get on with Burmarice specially in view of the spread of cholera. 
We request our Collector to bring this matter to the notice of the head of the 
Kolaba District. | 


30. Lately the ever-increasing and enforced circulation of currency 
notes and the dearth of coins has been causing un-— 
High prices due to in- necessary loss and hardships to many who have at 
creased circulation of times to pay exorbitant commission to get their notes 
sa joes! rere 14th J cashed. ‘There is such a run on the Currency Office 
cathode sic i Bombay and the treasuries in the mofussil 
that serious disturbances are prevented only with the help of the police. 
In these days of famine hardships this state of things has led to a further 
increase in the already prevailing high prices. The situation must be brought 
under control by Government. They should remove the restrictions on the 
importation of gold and silver and arrange for the free coinage of gold and 
silver. For the time being they should stop buying gold and silver for coinage 
and with a view to reduce the large circulation of notes, should stop any 
further issue of new notes. They should also arrange for unconditional cashing 
of notes at all treasuries and should no more hold it an offence to melt such 
coins. Unless such or similar arrangements are made the prices will still 
further rise and cause strikes all over the country just like those that have 
taken place in Bombay. 


31. The war has helped to spread democratic ideas throughcut the 
whole world and no one can expect India to remain 
Pe Thy sage Mago Log unaffected a ee This is why the Indians have 
put forth their demand for swardjya the legitimacy 
rope EP, 1 200 of whieh has now been acknowledged by the British 
Government. This does not, however, mean that all those who claim 
swardjya have the interests of the masses at heart. At any rate the attitude 
of the Home Rulers and of those who control the Congress tends to confirm 
our suspicions. They opposed the Cotton Cloth Control Bill lest it should 
touch the pockets of the wealthy mill-owners although the measure was 
clearly meant to give some relief to the poor. Similarly they opposed the 
allotment of £45 million to meet the extra expenses of the war simply 
because the amount was to be raised exclusively from merchants whom the 
war had benefited. As a matter of fact they have absolutely no sympathy 
with the masses but are actuated by a desire to protect from loss the class to 
_ Mbich they belong. | 


on 


82. OA ee ae of the Political Dhsieiye takes iil to 
“epithets like “ rascal ”, “ wicked ”, “ vile”, etc., used 

| Alleged. - injury to in connection with the Emperor Aurangzeb in 
Musalman feelings in & 4 gerial story appearing in the Praja Bandhu, dated 


story appearing in the 


Praja Bandhu of Abmed- the 12th January 1919 as, in its opinion, it wilk 


abad. ee injure the religious susceptibilities of the Muham- 
-: Political ‘Phomiyo (76), madans. The.paper calls upon the Collector of 
17th Jan. Ahmedabad to do the needful in the matter. [Else- 


where the paper supports the view expressed by the 
correspondent snd calls upon the editor of the Praja Bandhu to apologise for 
publishing such a story. Should such an apology be not forthcoming in due 


course the paper calls upon the Mudammadans throughout India to protest 


against the publication in question with a view to drawing the attention of 
Se a who, it hopes, will do all that lies in their power to set matters 
ight. | 
33. Commenting upon the declaration recently made at Bombay before 
the Registrar of Marriages, under the Civil Marri- 
— — y' a i ena and his Native Christian 
bride that they belonged to no religion, with a view 
ptocencer ag a to legalizing their union, and their admission into 
~ Acharya (95), 12th Jan. Hinduism a few hours later by the Hindu Mission- 
ary Society which also performed their marriage 
ceremony according to the Hindu ritual, the Achdrya writes:—This is a 
fraud, pure and simple. We fail to see why such a registration should not be 
cancelled if the parties are afterwards admitted into some particular faith. 
We earnestly invite the attention of Government to this matter. 


34. Commenting upon the Imam-Clayton case the Subodh Patrika 


Marriages under the 
Civil Marriages Act should 


writes:—The days when Europeans could treat the 


TheImam-Clayton [ndians with contempt and impunity are gone never 


— to return. It will be much better if responsible 
ne ao Patrika (47), and respectable Kuropeans will realise the strain 


such incidents put on the relations between the two 
communities and regulate their conduct accordingly. 


*¥35. “‘ Analysing the mentality of the three great parties in England, 
| viz., the Conservatives, the Liberals and Labour, 
India must seek the help any one can at once see that it is hopeless to expect 
of the Labour Party in anything from the Conservatives. The Liberal poli- 


England. ticians are bound by their traditions, and, though 
Pre Neha ), 2m they do not directly take India’s questions in hand, 


they cannot oppose India’s damands downright. But 
both the Conservative and Liberal members, coming as they do from the 
aristocratic and middle class sections, cannot be expected to do much in India’s 
favour because they have their interest in keeping India in leading-strings. 
It is Labour and Labour alone that.can and will see the wrongs righted and 
the nations freed from bondage. In India’s case they may have points of 
their interests conflicting with those of India, but these points are few and far 
between. In the present Parliament they are in a minority, but the Labour 
party will, at the same time, be an influential opposition and they will surely 
exert a wholesome influence in favour of India. We admit that India must 
take wind in her sails from every quarter in order that her ship of progress 
may sail straight to its goal; still we cannot ignore the truth of the advice 
given by Michael Davitt, the great Irish patriot, long ago in 1905, in connec- 
tion with the discussions that were going on then in the country as to whether 
Indian questions should be imade party-questions are not. He wrote :— 
‘India is misgoverned and exploited almost solely in the interests of the 
aristoratic and middle-class sections of the British people belonging to Tory 
and Liberal parties who either own or control the entire Press of England and 
have a monopoly of both Houses of Parliament. These classes and interests 
will not consent, unless compelled to do so, to any effective reforms in the 
rule of your country which may tend to arrest the drain of wealth wrung out of 
the taxes of your people........... My advice would be—let the delegation speak 
direct to the working classes of Great Britain. _ These benefit in no way 
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 * $hroug shment of the Indian people. They obtain none of the 
_smmoney ‘wach! is squeezed out of the earnings of your half-fed workers; nor do 

. ir sons obtain enjoyment and pensions at: your expense in the Indian 
Poin ‘or Civil Services, in the task of grinding revenue out of your salt, and — 

“sweat er toil. The workers of England, Scotland and Ireland will give 

your spokesmen a sympathetic and disinterested hearing and your cause can 

-¢ount with confidence on the whole-hearted support of the Labour Party in 
Parliament ’.” 


86. In the course of a long article on the Delbi Congress the 
Rajakdran says:—The only Urdu (?) expression H anoz 
Delhi was never too far Delhi dur ast (Delhi is yet afar off) used by the 


off to the Marathas. authors of the Reform Scheme is meaningless and 
1 _— Ga), Aen childish and we fail to understand why they were 


tempted to insert it in their report. Delhi was not 

too far off to the Marathas in the 17th and 18th centuries when there were 

no modern means of communication and their horsemen even went beyond it 

upto the very frontiers of India. They held the Imperial cities of Delhi and 

Agra for decades, and, who ever might have coined the phrase Hanoz Delhi 
dur ast, Delhi was never too far off to the Marathas. 


37. ‘The Bombay Government had invited some of the gentlemen 
who will be examined as witnesses before the 

The Franchise Com- Franchise Committee to an informal conference at. 
mittee and the recom- Bombay on Monday last when the Honourable 


eas {the Bombay Mr. Curtis explained at some length the scheme 


Deccan Ryot (4), 16th Of the Bombay Government in so far as the constitu- 
Jan. tion of the Bombay Legislature is concerned. 
Without going into details about it, we might simply 
say that the hand of Lord Willingdon—and his weakness—are apparent 
on its very face and it is bound to be very unsatisfactory unless the Com- 
mittee modifies it in many respects. What strikes us most in this connection 
is the astounding ignorance of those who are responsible for the drafting 
of the Government scheme. Some time ago the Viceroy told his Council 
that he was in favour of communal representation, and the only question was 
as to the way it was to be secured. Nowitis obvious that if a district in 
this Presidency is to be constituted into an electorate entitled to send only two 
representatives, there is absolutely no chance for the numerous communities 
into which the Presidency is divided except through communal electorates. 
The Bombay Government seems to think that communal electorates should 
be given only to the Muhammadans and the EKuropeans. So all the 
other communities must make the best of the. two seats allotted to each 
of the districts. Is there any possibility of most of the non-Brahman 
communities securing any representation with such electorates? Take 
any district in this Presidency and you will find that the two seats will 
go to one or two of the higher castes while the others will have no 
chance whatever. ‘lhe simple remedy is to start with constituencies electing 
af least three or four,ifnotmore members. ‘The next important point was that 
while the small European community has been given separate electorates, 
the Bombay Government has not seen its way to consider the claims of the 
Indian Christians, Parsees and Jains who are as distinct minorities as the 
HKuropeans and who are in greater need of protection than either the Euro- 
peans or the Muhammadans. There was some possibility of one of these two 
seats being earmarked for Marathas and Lingayets. This is neither certain 
nor satisfactory to the numerous other non-Brahman Hindu communities 
In the Deccan. Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s Note submitted to the Franchise 
Committee consmits the same error of ignoring the other communities like 
the Malis, Bhandaris, etc., who must be considered by everyone who 
Wishes to be fair and just. The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye takes a broader view 
and proposes the reservation of a larger number of seats for the ‘ Backward 
Classes ’—and not to this or that community. The mistake about his 
oe roposal is that he nowhere defines the ‘Backward Classes’ as he should. 
Literacy seems to be in his view the criterion. But when we remember that 
‘small communities like the Prabhus who are literate to a very great extent, but 
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who are politically as weak as any other community —énd others like the Sonars; 
Sutars, Vanis etc., who are more or less in the same. position—will have no 
protection whatever under his proposals. They will not be classed with the 
Backwards and yet, in competition with tha Brahmans in the Deccan, we are 
sure that they will go to the wall with all their merits. The Government 
seems to be hopelessly ignorant of the social conditions in the Deccan. 
Our co-opted members are not, we are afraid, much better. Mr. Natrajan, 
as we said once before, knows very little about the beyond-Bombay conditions 
of the Deccan and Karnatak Districts, and it is to be feared. that he will be 
as much deceived as the Government by ignorance of social conditions. 
There are persons among us who still do not know that the Jain is a distinct 
Class professing a distinct religion in no way connected with Hinduism or 
that the Mali is different in caste from a Maratha. Our Brahman politicians 
like Mr. Kelkar see no injustice in ignoring all non-Maratha Hindus.” 


88. ‘On the 20th of December last, the Searchlight of Behar published 

a circular issued by the Secretary of the Civil 

The Reform Scheme {ervice Association of Behar, inviting the members 
gg bo be yo cle (1) to answer certain questions about their prospects 
Jkt, and 10th fan ’ under the Reform Scheme. As the Lieutenant- 
: Governor of Behar is a member of the Civil Service 

it is possible that the agitation was begun under high auspices, or at least 
without the opposition of local authorities. The ‘terms of reference’ 
ostensibly related to the status of Civilians under the Reform Scheme, but 
their apprehensions are, according to the trend of their argument, best 
dispelled, if by some means or other the prospect of reforms is wrecked. 
Now the Civilians of Madras have in their turn ficcked to the Madras Club 
and after a meeting decided to submit a memorial regarding their 
‘grievances’ under the Reform Scheme. The draft memorial published 
elsewhere will show that they have made out a long and laboured case for the 
preservation of their ‘rights’. Responsible government has been declared, 
on the highest authority of the British Hmpire, to be the aim of British 
policy in India. ‘The slightest approximation to the goal means a departure 
from the irresponsibility of the bureaucrats. The ‘rights’ and ‘ privileges’ 
can be maintained only if the present system continues ; any change from it 
diminishes their irresponsibility, making them amenable to the representatives 
of the Indian people. Those who remember this basic fact in the progress 
of Indian polity can easily see that a cry for the retention of the ° privileges’ 
of the Civilians is really a war-whoop against every reform worth speaking 
of. For the benefit of India and for any approach towards responsible 
government, the bureaucracy must be shorn of its irresponsible powers. 
The transfer of power means a diminution in their ‘rights’. We cannot 
therefore dissociate the grievances they formally express : from the intention 
to obstruct all reform. For the Madras memorial clearly shows that it is 
not a question of salary or promotion upon which they primarily agitate but 
the idea of reform itself. ILt1is political propaganda anda concerted attempt 
to overawe the Secretary of State and the British Cabinet. The ordinary 
Civilian in India is far too mindful of his own interest to intimidate any one 
with the threat of a "general strike’ or ‘retiring on pension.’ But this 
is nothing short of a‘ stunt’ in which the bureaucracy plainly declares its 
alliance with the enemies of Indian reform. Further, it is well to note that 
the probabilities are that these are not isolated moves existing only in Behar 
and Madras, but that there is a strong all-India agitation afoot. We imagine 
that the Civilian members of the Government of India, who subscribed to 
the Report, have sense of honour enough not to associate themselves with 
this defiant move; butitis still the duty of the Government sternly to 
check the organisers of this overawing demonstration and censure them for 
taking part in disorderly and unjustifiable propaganda. For it is the sub- 
ordination of the Indian Civil Service, which is the issue in India; all the 
anxiety professed about -pay, promotion and allowance is a peg on which 
they hang their real theme. High officials are in the movement; for in 
Madras the ‘Comuittee’ is packed with Civilians who have reached the 
top of the ladder, including a High Court Judge. In passing, we would 
observe that the active interest of the Honourable Mr. Couchman | in the 
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work of the.Committee illustrates the lamentable fact that. those-who are: 

_ deputed to assist in the introduction of reforms are exactly those who are 

- their virulent opponents. Mr. Couchman is expected shortly to work as 
eo-opted member on one of the Reform Committee. Seeing as we do his 
earnest interest in the making of the memorial, we presume that he will 


sit-in the Committee with his tongue in his cheek.......... We do not care 
to go into more details. But the fact. is that the Indian Civil Service, 


‘contrary to the etiquette and discipline of their engagement, have joined the 


fray as the enemies of reform and the friends of their retired kinsmen of the 


Indo-British Association. There have been many devices for stifling the 


voice of India and denying her rights. There have been real breaches of faith. 
The agitation of the pensioners in England is doing harm to the interests of 
the country. Atleast one Anglo-Indian paper—with which we did not agree 
on the point—once observed that the participation of a retired Civilian in an 
anti-Indian propaganda was wrong. What will the reactionaries now say . 
about the conduct of the Civil Service plunging themselves into a controversy 
fo retard national progress in the land whose hospitality they enjoy?” 
In its next issue the paper writes :—"‘ New India is receiving many congratu- 
ations for publishing the I.C.S. memorial in Madras. They are well deserved, 
as the contents of the document reveal not only the oposition of the Civil 
Service to any reform causing the diminution of their power, but the fact that 
the members have resolved to depart from the rules of discipline forbidding 
participation in political propaganda. It is the policy of approaching towards 
responsible government in India which is being impugned and denounced by. 
them. Now that the. policy of the August declaration has been called into 
quéstion, what action will the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
take in view of this mutinous agitation of the Civil Service? We hope the 
Government of India will issue a communique repudiating the movement and 
calling the recalcitrants to a sense of loyalty. The Home Member in the 
September debate of last year in the Imperial Legislative Council warmly 
protested against the suggestion that the Civil Service would chafe under 
and prove hostile to the introduction of reforms. These were his words :— 
‘T have heard it said that the Services and particularly the Service to which 


Ihave the honour io belong, will not co-operata loyally in giving effect to 


these proposals. My Lord, I should like to assure this Council that any such 
conduct would be contrary to the traditions of the Service, and to the spirit 
which has actuated it for many years. I confidently believe that the Service 
to which I belong and all other Services will loyally and wholeheartedly 
endeavour to make the proposals a success and will co-operate gladly and 
willingly with their Indian colleagues in carrying them out.’ Sir William 
Vincent must be keenly disappointed that he relied so greatly on the loyalty 
and good faith of his confréres in the Service. But now that the Civilian’s 
attitude has been unmasked and damning proof given of his efforts to rally 
‘sympathy ’ in Britain and aid in the wrecking of the Reforms, what is the 
Home Member going to do? He cannot connive at the revolt nor indeed can 
the Government of India remain indifferent. We wish some non-official 
member. would ask for a full statement about the plot at the next meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. But the fiat has been issued that no 
interrogatories will be allowed at the next meeting of the Council. We cannot 
afford to wait till August to know all about the depth and nature of the present 
agitation. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the Government of 
India should, of their own accord, make their position clear and call their 
subordinates publicly to order without the slightest delay. The Government 
are no doubt preoccupied with post-war problems, but it will be a scandal if 
the bureaucracy are allowed to screen themselves behind that excuse and 
obtain silence while their nefarious confabulations are in progress.”’] 


*39. In a long article on the memorandum of the Madras I. C. S, 
on the position of the service under the new reforms, 
" Mahrdtta (7), 49th the Mahrdtta writes:—“*The draft then describes 
Jan. the position of the Civilian officer to show how 
ee | intolerable it will be in the new regime. It is ag 
follows :—‘ The District Officer will never give a decision without feeling that 
it may be.arbitrarily revoked from above.» And the fact, admitted in the 


v 


Yeport (paragraph 177), ‘that the policy of the Indian leaders with whom.-the 
power will rest, will be naturally, and from their standpoint, justifiably, 
to weaken and discredit an alien Executive, and it is obvious that the 
position of the Civilian will soon become intolerable.’......... It is quite true 


that his position will be such. But there is no other alternative for it. 


If the services are to be Indianised, and if the new policy is to be brought 
into action, the position of the I.C. 8. cannot but be otherwise. Some 
of them who do not like it may go, and India will be glad to escape from 
such men whon, in all conscience, we cannot deem as faithful to British 
ideals. As long as British ideals were ‘paying’ to these men, they did 
not complain. Butas soon as they called upon the I. C. S. to sacrifice 
their prospects and material gains, they began practically to disown them. 
Such men India does not want. We want those who will as cheerfully bear 
the sacrifices as the gains from those ideals. If such men are rare in the 


I.C. 8., better it is if we have the select few only rather than the pelf-seeking 


many. India will not be sorry for the latter, and will welcome their 
departure as soon as possible. But they cannot have the enormous pensions 
Claimed by them. They must be content with their due, and not a farthing 
more they deserve and therefore should have. Contrast with this the noble 
band of American C.8. men in the Philippines. In their report to the 
Secretary of War for 1913-14 they, 2.e., the Philippine commission, recom- 
mended their own extinction! They said that the Jones Bill or any similar 
enactment, granting Fillipinos Self-government, should be modified ‘in the 
way of making its provisions more liberal.’ They favoured the rapid 
Phillipinisation of the services! Not only this, but they actually brought 
it into practice. And here in India we have an I. C. 8. association actually 
opposing the scheme, and alarmed at the prospect of the diminution of their 
gains—a service which has all along unremittingly neglected or opposed the 
fulfilment of the solemn charters and proclamations, and which has fought 
against its Indianisation! And yet what meed of praise has been bestowed 
on these unworthy men!” 


40. “ We regard it as a libel,’ remark the authors of the reforms report, 
Bervant of India @ ‘on the Indian Civil Service as a body to say that they 
PYG SE les ’ have resisted or will resist the policy announced last 
| August’. This policy consists in the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in this country, and the announcement 
contains a definite injunction that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible. We have no meavs of knowing how far the 
I. C. 8. welcomes the objective, but there is every indication latterly, the 
assurance of the Home Member in the Government of India tothe contrary 
notwithstanding, that it does not support the reforms outlined in the report 
as ‘substantial steps’ towards that objective. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the reforms make a revolution in the position of the Indian Civil Service. As 
Lord Lansdowne said in the House of Lords: ‘The adoption of. these 
proposals means the destruction of the I.C. S. as we have known it in the 
past. ‘he authors of the report know in their hearts that there isno room 
in this scheme for the I. C. 8. that we have known in past years. But while 
the I. C. 5. will be whittled away numerically {Lord Lansdowne of course 
means by the I.C.S. only the European section of it], I think it is very likely 
to be done to death politically. These are no doubt strong words but they 
are substantially true. For the execution of the reforms scheme does imply 
the practical destruction of the Service ‘as we have known it in the past.’ 
No doubt ‘much is being asked of the services,’ and the change is not 
‘irksome’ but repugnant to many among them. It-is not to be expected 
that they will readily ‘fall in with the new order of things’. They will 
have ample opportunity of tendering advice, but will cease to have on 
many watters the last word which they at present enjoy. They must be 
content to execute, insfead of directing, policy. If they quarrel with this 
position which properly belongs to them; no one can offer them any 
consolation. However, no one who has rightly. grasped the implications 
of the policy announced in 1917 can quarrel with this impending change 
in the position of the I.C.S. without attacking the policy itself, and the 
fact that-the I. C. 8. Associations make complaint of-what logically follows 
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vation of constitutional refofms only proves that the I. C. 8. 
- does not accept the policy. ‘The conditions that will hereafter obtam im 
 Jndia are without doubt fundamentally different from those which existed 
“when the present members of the I. C. 8. signed their covenant: or perhaps 
Bee from those which they expected to exist when they put their hands to 
hese august documents. One can only sympathise with them ; but no cause 
_ “of complaint arises so long as the covenant did not ensure to them a 
“eontinuance of those conditions during their tenure of office. Even the mem- 
‘bers of the heaven-born service have got to submit to occasional vicissitudes 
-of fortune equally with other men of a Jess elevated station, and if they 
‘think that the reforms will cause a degradation in their status, well, 
they must face it out with a good grace. Those who find the position 
‘nnbearable can escape from it by resignation, but to claim a retiring pension 
‘with reference to their ‘loss of prospects’ or to claim equally fat berths in 
other parts of the Empire as'a reward for their unaccommodating nature is 
the height of arrogance which the Government will do well, in its own 
interest, publicly to discountenance. It is something that the Madras I.C.8. 
Association does not suggest, as Lord Sydenham recently suggested, that 
the covenant excuses the service men in their disobedience of the orders 
issued by Indian ministers. If they are bidden to give effect to a policy 
‘diametrically opposed to British ideals’ or to their personal convictions, 
‘again, they can sever the bond which ties them to the service by resigning. 
It isin this way that the requirements of service are reconciled to the 
‘scruples of conscience in every country, and we can only follow it in India. 
‘No one wishes to add to the difficulties of the services which, it is universally 
3 recognised, are great. The Indian leaders will ‘show themselves capable of 
statesmanship and self-restraint ’ while dealing with the I.C. 5S. and make 

every allowance for their natural feeling, when they are called upon to | 

surrender a large part of their long-enjoyed power; but the latter must, for = 


their part, be willing to be brought down from the present position of master 
to that of servant.” : | 


- 
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.*41. “The English members of the Indian Civil Service in Behar and 
Orissa and Madras have formed themselves into 
associations. They have sent representations to the 


Government of India condemning the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform scheme and, indeed, the pledge to put Indiaon the way to res- 
ponsible government, and demanding that their interest as regards salaries and 
: pensions should be guaranteed by the British Parliament if the reforms should 
ie Lae be introduced. We have always believed that Government officials were 
, | forbidden to organise themselves into associations on the principle of trades- 
unions, and the action of the Indian Civil Service in the two provinces 

strikes us as being exceedingly out of order. If they can combine to oppose 

the reforms to-day, they can combine for any other purpose another time. 

That, however, is a question for the Government to consider. We cannot. 

admit any vested interests on the part of the Services in the present system 

of administration. And if a change has to be made in it for weighty reasons, 

a it is insabordinate on the part of the Services to throw themselves in the way. 
pe Then, again, we maintain that the present system has been a lamentable 
— ‘ failure so far as constructive national legislation is concerned, as proved con- 
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Indian Social Reformer 
‘{6), 19th Jan. 


= clusively by the miserable position of education, sanitation and Indian social 
: and economic development.” : 
- - 42, Itseems the angle of vision of these heaven-born civilians of — 


0 aa . India has undergone no change whatever and 
aR aise ‘Bde; they do not seem to have any idea of the terrible 
-Vartamén (32), 16th Jan. War also. They have practically threatened to 
far: | resign; but this threat will hardly have any effect 
» ; on His Excellency the Viceroy. The gist of their memorial is that they 
aie believe themselves to be superior to Indians, and they cannot bear the 
_ possibility of their advice being rejected by Indians. The underlying spirit 

of their memorandum shows them to be worshippers of Kaiserism, and if they 
had the power they would come forward to spread Kaiserism throughout the 


world. The arguments they advance ih favour of their cause clearly prove 
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them unfit for the present times. It is in 1 the interest of the ‘general public 
that they should be asked either to resign or to withdraw the present. 
memorial. [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers this step of the civilians asa 
departure from the rules of discipline, forbidding participation in political 
propaganda, and declares that the memorial of the Madras Civilians shows 
what the real attitude of the civilians is with regard to India’s political 
progress. The paper doubts very much whether they are really prepared to 
leave India and believes that the threat now held out by them is simply a 
hollow one. It is of opinion that this attempt on the part of Madras Civilians 
deserves serious condemnation at the hands of Government and hopes that 
His Excellency the Viceroy will not fail to take severe notice of the selfish 
and short-sighted leaders of this organisation. | 


43. The Anglo-Indians have lost their heads since the publication 
Tr ys nak @ of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme. The 
16th Jan ’ chagrin of the I.C.S. bureaucrats in particular who 
have hitherto been accustomed to wield uncontrolled 
power knows no bounds. ‘They have raised a cry that they have been 
deprived of their rights and have been mercilessly attacking the scheme. 
Their activities are particularly noticeable in Behar and Madras and we 
find nothing but selfishness in the statement published by them. It is much 
to be regretted that an I.C.S. officer holding the post of a High Court 
Judge should lend his support to this movement. It is equally gratifying, 
however, that the liberal-minded I.C.S. officers who assisted the authors of the 
scheme in preparing it are keepting aloof from this agitation. The movement 
is inopportune and un-British and is thoroughly disliked by the people and we 
urge Government, therefore, to put a stop to it as it is subversive of all 
discipline. 


44. The Gujarati deplores the Extremist leanings and want of tact 
Ciel — and moderation shown at the last sessions of the 
RE sag, 8 the Indian J2dian National Congress. It is, however, of opinion 
National Congress. that the impatience shown by the Congress i is mostly 
Gujardti (18), 12th Jan, due to the high-handedness of the officials and their 
lack of sympathy for the people. It declares that no 
good purpose will be served by the Moderates remaining aloof from the 
Congress and it impresses upon them the need of working within the fold of the 
Congress. It adds:—Those who fail in doing their duty after knowing the 
real state of affairs will be guilty of ingratitude to their country as well as to 
their King. Both the leaders of the people and the officials should awake 
to the sense of their responsibilities and we hope all will surely co-operate to 
avoid the conflagration that usually bursts out after a long period of associs- 
tion with helplessness, despondency, inaction and slavery. 


45. ‘Any one, who reads with a dispassionate mind the speeches made 
Subodh Patrik 47) ‘and the resolutions passed at the Delhi sessions of 
12th Jan. Enc. cols, dian National Congress, cannot but be struck 
Fre, rae with the spirit of reckless criticism and the extra- 
vagance of demands—due, we believe, more to the impudence of ignorance 
than to the considered judgment of the speakers, -which characterised its 
‘proceedings and which have revealed, as nothing else could have done it, 
the bankruptcy of statemanship amongst the latter- -day leaders of the 
Congress.’ 


46. In his presidential address the Honourable Mr. spore dwelt 
at considerable length upon the Hindu-Moslem 
a dgaruk (43), llth ontente and speek bua willingness to sacrifice his 
Jan.; Jdgritt (44), 11th 
ps life if necessary to achieve the unity of the two com- 
munities. The Pandit alone knows whether he really 
means what he says but the public at any rate will not believe in this tall talk 
as he is accustomed to indulge in such fiction. Mrs. Besant too is a well- 
known fibster. She had stated at a meeting that she would move a resolution 
in the Delhi Congress in favour of granting separate representation to the 
untouchable classes but clean forgot all about it afterwards. But in these 
days people have short memories. The Home Rulers themselves have 
forgotten all Mrs. Besant’s past services and she was treated with scant 
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egy at the last session of the Congeess. [The Jagriti says the recklass. 
ict of the Extremists at Delhi opened the eyes of Mrs. Besant and she 
alised why the Moderates had to hold’a seperate Conference.|  - 


AT. Referring to the several charges made by the Moderates against 


Phe D thi abies eal the Delhi Congress, the Kesari writes :—The 
the ar Aceahes. 6t Moderates argue that these charges justify their 
_Kesari (114), 14th Jan. secession. Those who have followed carefully the 
proceedings of the Special Congress, the Moderate 

‘iatereine and the Delhi Congress will see that nothing was done by any party © 


within the Congress to justify the withdrawal of the Moderates from the Con- 


gress. The Special Congress neither danced in joy over the Montagu scheme 
nor tore it to pieces. It tried to introduce in it the principles approved 
até Lucknow even by the Moderates. There is no difference between the 
suggestions of the Moderates and those of the Congress. How is it destructive 
to‘national good to say that the amendments must be made? ‘The Moderate 

party thinks that Mr. Montagu will not grant even as much as he wishes now 
to do if we say we sre dissatisfied ; in order that the bureaucracy might feel 
satisfied we should not express any dissatisfaction at the Montagu scheme ; 
in order to keep it in a good mood we should bear the burden of 674 crores: 
otherwise the bureaucracy will not fail like an enraged cobra to. hiss in @ 
poisonous manner. The Delhi Congress has placed its foot on the cobra’s 
tail and enraged it. The Unionists favouring this cobra will be for about 
five years more in power and those who do not adopt a conciliating policy 
are not the friends of India. Such is the sum and substance of the objections 
of. the Moderates. The Anglo-Indian papers say that the Congressmen are 
unfit to bear the burden of Swardjya and that their unfitness has been proved 
by the Delhi Congress. We do not know how such a conclusion can be 
arrived at. Whatis improper in not accepting the burden of 674 crores 
if the great war came to a sudden close? Really speaking if England gets 
any indemnity from Germany, 300 crores spent by India should be handed 
over to it first. The Unionists will not be so just, but what necessity is there 
of bearing the new burden, after the war is over? The Unionists have 
pledged themselves to support the Reforms. The Liberals and Labour 
members also have said the same thing and the latter have expressed their 
willingness to apply the principle of self-aetermination to India. The 
Unionists cannot extend their Empire by allowing India to be dis- 


contented. Itis assumed that the new Parliament. is not favourable to 


the Reforms Bill and we are requested not to insist upon additional 
demands but the assumption is wrong. ‘There is no substance in the 
argument that India has no friends in Parliament as the subsidy to the 
British Congress Committee has been stopped. For the last ten years the 
Committee has done nothing. There is no party as capable as the Labour 
Party in Parliament to suggest amendments to the Indian Reforms Bill on 
behalf of India. Barrister Baptista and Lokamanya Tilak helped that party 
well in the elections and they have secured the sympathy of the party for the 
Congress. The Great War has invested Labour not only in England but 
in tbe whole world with importance and it takes a real pride in the principle 
of self-determination. The Unionist Party is capitalist and Labour is 
democratic. In Ivdia bureaucracy is capitalist and Congress is democratic. 
There is no wonder that both should draw together. The Congress has 
accepted the policy it should have done in consideration of the situation in 
England. The fears expressed by the Moderates are baseless. [Hlsewhere the 
paper writes :—The Moderate Party thinks that Mrs. Besant would secede 
from the Congress and join the Moderate Conference soon. But Mrs. Besant. 
has no such idea whatsoever. She is not in favour of the advance step taken 
by: the Delhi Congress. She does not approve of the demand made for full 
provincial autonomy. But the question was moved by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya biniself. The United Provinces, Delhi and Punjab delegates were 
very enthusiastic about it and there is no meaning in charging the Nationalist 

rty ¢ of ‘Bombay and Madras in this connection. If anybody can be held. 
ible for giving a push to the Congress the credit is due to the non- 


= ca ; 


; ef iegpibors of the Bombay Legislative Council. These mem bers made a. 


strong demand for full autonomy. And it raised an tebe all over India and 
representatives came from every province with the desire of making a similar 
demand. The opinion of the Congress is the opinion of all the provinces ; the 
Congress cannot have a separate opinion, The Bengalee and the Englishman 
say that the Congress gave up its loyal traditions and that it supported the 
seditionists. The Statesman and the Englishman are beside themselves 
because the Delhi Congress condemned the Rowlatt report and requested the 
release of political prisoners. ‘The Moderates also have not stood by the 
Rowlatt report and the Sydenham gang in England has raised the 
cry that the Moderates are not fit for swardjya. The days of repres- 
sion are gone and if it is again begun in India under cover of 
the Rowlatt report it will be proved by experience that such a great. 
mistake. was never before committed. Regarding the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, it was expressed that it would be out of place to make a show of 
welcome before the visit was announced officially and the question was 
dropped without discussion. The delegates assembled in Delhi are quite loyal 
to the King-Emperor and when the Prince of Wales would really come over 
to India, he would undoubtedly be welcomed by them gladly. It is also 
object:d that the Congress dealt with international questions; in our opinion, 
the speciality of the Congress consisted in linking itself with the world 
movement. What was objectionable then if India looked up to America ? 
And Mr. Lloyd George is in hearty agreement with President Wilson. What 
was wrong in suggesting that India’s representative should be at the Peace 
Conference to speak on behalf of the Congress ? The paper further remarks :— 
It appears from General Smut’s views that all the Muhammadan nations io 
the Turkish and Russian Empires will be placed under the League of Nations 
and that the administration will be divided between EKugland, India and 
America. ‘There is thus no doubt that many questions involving the interests 
of India will be raised in the Peace Conference. It needs no saying that 
Muhammadan interest will be specially discussed. What national harm is 
caused if at such a juncture the Congrcss and the League feel that an elected 
representative of theirs should be present at the Peace Conference when such 
questions are being discussed there ?] 


48. After the separation of the Moderates as a party from the National 
Congress, a new party is again appearing on the 
Mrs. Besant and the horizon from the same organisation. Mrs. Besant 


Delhi Congress. | has decided to dissociate herself from those who 
ain “ois Tan 7s dns. ‘efuse to adhere to the Special Congress programme 
than (22), 15th Jan. and to create a party of her own. At first sight it 


would appear that this new split does not augur well 
for the political progress of India; but on closer examination it will be found 
that this split only means that people now refuse to follcw blindly the dictates 
of others without being convinced of their truth or propriety and that they 
have become alive to the necessity of thinking out everything for themselves. 
Such parties are not unknown to British politics; and so we cannot expect 
otherwise in India. Any number of parties may be welcome provided they all 
work for the same cause in a really compromising and tolerant spirit. 
Everybody must have his freedom of opinion; it does not matter if he errs ; 
he may grow waser by that experience in future. [The Hindusthdn, writing 
on the same subject, says:—It is strange that Mrs. Besant is trying to create 
a nationalist party of her own followers in the various Home Rule Leagues. 
She herself has declared that the work of the Home Rule League was to carry 
into effect the resolutions passed by the Congress, as the latter was purely a 
deliberative body. But now the Home Rule League has passed resolutions 
different from those of the Congress and is thereby itself assuming the rdle of 
a deliberative body. How did the Home Rule League come to play this - 
new réle without the consent of its members? Asa _ religious head 
Mrs. Besant my decide anything on behalf of her disciples without their 
consent, but as president of the All-India Home Rule League she cannot 
assume the same autocratic authority. In. order to point out the erroneous 
attitude of the majority, with whom she does not agree, atthe Delhi congress, 
she emphasises the opposition to the resolution in connection with welcoming 
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he Prince iat t Wales. Does sis thereby mean to vianiet that the opposing 
majority was disloyal? Her article in the New India in this connection 
4 the first.of its kind from the pon of a leader, If she really intended 
. — $© point out the error of the Delhi congress she ought not to have prematurely 
| await on 80 delicate a subject as ‘loyalty’. It is not desirable to-extol one’s: 
_ party by calling the other party * disloyal ’, The various branch-s of the Home 
Rule League in Gujardt should bethink themselves of this question and should 
get it decided by Mahatma Gandhi if they cannot decide it for themselves.| 


49. “The deliberations of the Delhi sessions of the Moslem League 
‘ Chisensinte Ge thea dtlee. - Est be welcomad by all those who mean well to the 
ances of Muhammadan British Empire, since not one single word has been 
leaders at the recent , uttered from the, League platfrom in connection with 
— sessions of the Congress the Khalifate and the Moslem States that does not 
ay ; and the Moslem League already remain endorsed by the voiceless Moslem 
as on the subject of the congregation. We are-living in the New India, and 
een eae 11). 11th be Modern Moslem India has, in its forward march, 
ry taken passionately to its democratic institutions, 
If the Musalmans know their duties to the British 
Empire, they also know their rights in it, and mean to preserve them. The 
British Empire, as put by the Right Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali in his letter of 
protest to the London 7'vmes, does not consist of exclusively Christians. The 
Musalman subjects of the King-Kmperor form a very important part of it 
and they are not devoid of the faculty of speech, however gagged they may be, 
and the ministers of the Crown shall have to hear them. It is therefore that 
the community pays a homage of tribute to Hakim Ajmal Khan Sahib, the 
Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee, Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, 
the Chairman of the League Reception Committee, and to the Honourable 
Mr. Fazlul-Haq of Bengal, the President of the League, for the honesty they 
have shown in making audible the feelings of their co-religionists. During 
the course of the war, following the advice of their great leader, Mahomed 
Ali, the Mussalmans ‘ trusted their souls to God and placed their services at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor, ’ but now, when there is virtual peace, and 
the darkest clouds lie hanging over our heads, Musalmans are unbosoming 
themselves, chiefly because further silence on ‘their part would be. nothing 
less than an unpardonable treachery to themselves and the great Faith they 
proverbially adore. ‘The question of Khalifate and the Holy Places is a most 
delicate one, interwoven as itis with Quranic injunctions and the command- 
ments of the Prophet himself, to override which no human being has any 
ee power. Musalmans will never tolerate any interference with the settled 
fact of Khalifate and they may be trusted to know what is demanded of them, 
when there is arival or a pretender to the Imamat. Every Muharram pro- 
claims to the world at large the lesson of the Tragedy of Karbella and the 
effect of it cannot particularly be lost upon the Musalmans. The doctrine 
of Jazirut-wl-Arab, a legacy of the Arabian Prophet, is similarly a part and 
parcel of our faith. Wecling therefore to the Charter of Religious Liberty 
and appeal to the responsible ministers of the Crown to stand by the House 
of Islam, as represented :by Turkey in the present map, and to save Islambol 
(the city of Islam) and its territories from being thrown into the melting pot. 
After all in the contentment of the subjects lies the happiness gf the sovereign: 
so went the Great Proclamation; and can anything give us greater content- 
ment than Britain’s helping her Musalman subjects to preserve the legacy 
of their Prophet eae 


90. The Political rE regards the views expressed by the Chairmen - 
Political Bhomiyo (76) of the Congress and League Reception Committees 
eae 17th Jen. — * and the President of the Moslem League on the 
Ae ; | question of the future of ‘Turkey as really echoing the 

Bea feelings of the Muhammadans in India and approves of the resolutions passed 
at the last sessions of the League on the subject. It hopes that the Imperial 
Government will recognise the necessity of meeting the wishes of their loyal 
subjects and that they will do all in their power not to allow Muhammadan 
feelings to be injured by any decision of the Peace Conference that might 
— the peetton of Turkey. r 
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51, -The Mufid-e-Rozgdr refers to the argument alleged to have been’ 


advanced by the Sherif of Mecca that the Caliph 


Caliphate shouldremain should be a descendant of the Koreish tribe, and’. 


with the Sultan of declares that more than one descendant of this des- 
at Liter dae cription is alive in Arabia today who is -fitter and 
i9th oo 7 ’ nore capable than the Sherff for the said office, 


while the Sherif, an ev-servant of the Sultan, having 


rebelled against his master and shed blood at Mecca in contravention of the 


express tenets of the faith, is utterly unfit to be the Caliph. © It relates how: 
the last Caliph of the house of Abbas made over the right to the Caliphate to. 
an ancestor of the Sultan descended from Osman. It also maintains that the 
Ottoman Turks have sacrificed blood and treasure in the course of centuries. 
for maintaining the prestige of Islam, they have never attempted to aggrandise 
at the expense of their neighbours in Kurope, they have always exhibited a 
decided preference for peace and tranquillity, they have protected the holy. 
places of Islam, and the head of their Empire has filled the office of Caliph 
for three centuries by the unanimous consent of Musalmans all over the 
world. The paper asserts that they still acknowledge him to be their Caliph, 


and states that the attempt to keep the holy places under the sway of any - 


power other than the Turkish would set alight a conflagration which would. 
‘make the last armageddon pale into insignificance. It recalls to mind the 
declaration that the holy places of Islam would be preserved intact what- 
ever else happened in the war, and asks why the Anglo-Indian newspapers 
are piercing the hearts of Muhammadans and why members of Parliament 
are allowed to suggest that Palestine should be converted into a Jewish 
state thereby thrusting a poisoned dagger ino the very hearts of the Musal- 
mans. It reminds the public that the Jews insulted Christ himself and 
went to the length of crucifying him; and affirms that the Turks have 
made all sorts of sacrifices for maintaining the prestige of the holyland. 
The paper argues that it has come under the occupation of the British 
forces by agreement and not by conquest; hence the Peace Conference should 
restore it to whoever may be the Caliph. It concludes by urging that the 
question of the Caliphate should be left to the Musalmans to settle. 


O92. Commenting on President Wilson’s Manchester speech, the Gujardte 
_ writes :—This shows how far Dr. Wilson has had to 
Reflections on Presi- descend from the castle of his high ideals-in the 
oe MR on 8 League of realm of practical politics. Now he is thinking of 
eee a League to promote friendship and goodwill. 
ene eee Taking history and human nature into consideration, 
we do not expect much good to come out of the League of Nations. We shall 
not be surprised if Dr. Wilson gets a bitter experience in the long run. After 
loud talk on the principle of self-determination the Nations concerned have 
resolved to make the principle applicable only in the case of the subjects of the 
defeated Nations. No one can say whether the principle should be made 
applicable within the British Empire.’ This is not a small blow to Dr. Wilson’s 
ideals. ‘The League of Nations is to replace the old Balance of Power; but we 
fail to understand why the question of the Balance of Power would not crop 
up in the proposed League of Nations. The war has been fought and victory 
achieved, but the questions with us now are these: How are the benefits of 
the victory going to.be apportioned? Who is going to benefit the most? 
How is the map of Europe to be drawn? While the President is indulging in 
his ideal of the League of Nations, we are confronted on the one hand with the 
ereed of European Nations and on the other with the Socialistic movement 


which is a revolt against the oppression of capitalists. This movement is 
gaining strength in Russia, Germany and Austria. The movement spreads. 


like an epidemic and might before long spread to England, France and 
America. It is to be seen how far the victors really succeed. 


53. ‘Is it that the statesmen of the Allied Powers have greatly haan 


after their military and diplomatic triumphs? We 


Alleged change in the raid- it is the case to a great ext 
teak of “tie atten 222-02 grea ent. A year 


Powers after their victory 


"New Times (@), llth heartedly accepted by the Allied Powers and self- 


Jan. determination was then the order of the day. Now 


\ 


— 


ago President Wilson’s formula " peace without. 
annexation and without indemnities’ was whole-. 


indemnities are to be demanded from Germany and 
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8 reams | Calon . -are to be annette retained by the Associated 
“Whether the people of the German Colonies will be allowed the 
= ri ov of exercising self-determination or whether they will be disposed of 
a Sam etion of the conquering powers we are not yet told. Ifthe claims 
ee Re outh. Africa to retain German Kast Africa should be conceded we think it 
Oe es will be a great injusti¢e to the people of Kast Africa. It is true our country- 
ie “men living in that country wish that it should be retained for Indian coloni- 
gation. ir Theodore Morison and His Highness the Aga Khan advocate 
the same thing: We wish to state most emphatically that the people of these 
territories should be allowed to determine their own future, for, we in this 
country advocate self-determination in all our national concerns.......... The 
Associated Powers have to abide by the principles of high morality which 
they have proclaimed to the world if as Mr. Wilson says ‘the friendship of 
the " warid ' is to be orgayfeed at Paris and if at the beginning of the new age 
statesmanship is to lifi mankind to new levels of endeavour and achieve- 
ment.......... We have also the British Imperialists to whom the League 
of Nations is mere nonsense. They can never worship at the altar of self- 
determination because their whole supremacy is maintained upon the denial 
of this gift to the subject nations within the Empire. That Ireland and 
India should remain purely domestic matters and that the proceedings of the 
Peace Conference are to be conducted—partially at least—in camera cause 
certain misgivings.in the minds of lovers of peace all the world over.” 


54. Shyamswarup Balayogi writes in the course of a long article under 
Sie gal ee aes the heading “When will there be permanent 
Uhiwenems. Jeg peace?” :—If President Wilson earnestly desires 

(Gujarati) (66), Dec. A to preclude all possibility of war in future by establi- 
shing his proposed League of Nations he ought to 

invite to the Peace Conference people's representatives even from the colonies 
of the great Empires. A3 colonies have been the chief cause of jealousy and 
enmity amongst great nations, until President Wilson manages to have self- 
government for the colonies of the great Empires, he should not expect 
to have any permanent peace in future. He ought to know that all the 
colonies under the great Empires have been obtained by them by force 
and diplomatic tricks and are also held under their control by the help of 
the same expedient. If this expedient of force and diplomatic tricks were 
for a moment eliminated, the self-determination of colonial people and 
other crushed subject-races would take a form altogether different’ from the 
present one. India occupies a position altogether different from that of the 
A other colonies of the world. The English have not introduced that form of 
2 government in India, which prevails in the British colonies. President Wilson 
- should come over to India with a view to make an impartial inquiry into the 

existing relations of the English with Indians. British interests are given 

special preference over Indian interests in all matters political as well as 

¥ commercial, and even the, interests of other Kuropean nations are often 
a allowed to be secured to the prejudice of the public interests of India. An 
Indian is not free to bear arms even for a just cause. He is not allowed even 
the right of free speech and writing for a legitimate cause cf complaint against 
Government.. In their own country, the Indians even though well educated, 

are not allowed to hold lucrative, high and responsible posts. In enacting laws 

arid in executing them, the Indians have been emasculated by various mane- 

uvres and manipulations. The truthful Indian leaders who try to put this 

state of affairs before the public are illegally exiled or interned even without 

( amenquiry. The least possible attention is paid to the education of Indians 

in order that they may remain incapable of comprehending the true state of 

eg affairs.- The history of India’s ancient valour is misrepresented, her true 

ie civilization is destroyed even in matters of social and religious reforms, and 
ee the attempts to fill the minds of illiterate Indians with base and ignoble 
ideals, are actively encouraged. By such means every effort is made to 

“destroy the national unity of India by creating enmity between various 
asses, Communities and castes of India. By either converting or 
offering some other allurement to them, educated Indians are encouraged 
to “despise their own countrymen. Indians, brought to an unfortunate 

pase - by ‘such rule for two hundred years, are not entrusted with the 

ern. weet ement of their own country, in spite of their keen desire 
388 ‘They are frustrated in their efforts for constituting well- 

| al institutions by various impediments, as the British 
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authority in India looks upon ‘them with a jealous eye. The Indian Army 


-and the Police, maintained at India’s cost, are used against Indians 


themselves. Indians are not free to deal with other nations according to 
their own choice. _In times of emergency they (the Government) win over 
some Indian leaders to their side by cajoling them and use them in their own: 
interests against the wishes of the public—thus they patch up the hollowness: 
of the British Rule in India. For these reasons, the fire in the hearts of this 
great nation is likely to break out at any moment in future. . It was under 
such circumstances that the last war broke out. Immediately on England's 
joining it, the British authorities in India sacrificed India’s money and army. 
in their own self-willed manner. The unarmed subjects of India could 
notstop them from doing so. Impoverished and helpless as India was through 
plague, famines, dependence and disarmament, she was not in a position to 
join the war; bui when the British authorities in India compelled her to 
show enmity towards the enemy of England and to join the war even with 


her scanty resources she joined it. Indians bad no enemy in the world; 


they have acted with equanimity towards all the nations of the world; 
why then should they have Germany and Austria as their enemies? Why 
should the Turks fight against their seven crores of co-religionists in India ? 
The reason was that as India was forcibly compelled to stand by the side of 
England against Germany the Kuropean enemies of Kngland considered India 
as one of their enemies and consequently Germany was on the point of 
attacking India. This bitter duty of joining the war was, however, loyally 
performed by India. The. peace-loving Indians have suppressed hundreds 
heartburnings and occasions of rebellion, and have tried their best to uphold 
the prestige of England. [The writer then proceeds to show that in spite of 
India’s doing so much for England she has been disregarded so far as the 
Peace Conference is concerned. England, he continues, will no doubt 
make concessions on land as well as sea as a sacrifice on her part in 
the Peace Conference and in doing that India’s commercial and industrial 
interests are sure to be sacrificed, that is, Kngland will make friends 
with other nations at the cost of India in the Peace Conference. This 
conduct on the part of Hngland, the writer adds, will tend to make India 
poorer and poorer in course of time, as a result of which India will have to 
be the enemy of the whole world on some future occasiou. He, therefore, 
in order to avoid this undesirable consequence, suggests that India should be 
allowed the full right of self-determination in the present Peace Conference. 
The writer concludes :—] Indian soldiers bave shown much valour on various 
battlefields in the last war and India is asked to celebrate the victory. No 
real Indian, however, should be proud of this victory. If we examine our 
position by applying the principles of equality and self-government, we shall 
find that we are defeated. When the representatives of the Indian people have 
not the right even to sit by the side of the representatives of the smaller 
nationalties like Belgium and Servia, what victory can we be proud of ?' It 
is only the bureaucrats and the autocratic Native States, basking in the 
sunshine of bureaucratic favour, that are wild with the joy of victory. Let 
them be so; but India, groaning under famines and fatal epidemics, still looks 
like a cemetery. 


90. ‘* The speech of Mr. Petit, President of the Indian Industrial Con- 
| ference at Delhi, dealt chiefly with the recommenda- 
Comments on the- tions of the Indian Industrial Commission and with 
presidential address of proposals likely to be made during the coming 
wir. J. B. Petit, President reconstruction period regarding the development of 
” the inet Sat cetres SR iudustries in the country. Mr. Petit welcomes the 
“Praia Mitra and Parsi Proposed creation of the Imperial and Provincial 
(30), 13th Jan., Eng. cols. Departments of Industries as the ‘lack of an 
Industrial Executive is inimical to industrial 
progress,’ but would not have the Industrial Board suggested by the Com- 
mission. In place of sucha Board he would have an advisory council consis- 
ting largely of elected mewhbers as is going to be the case with Provincial 
Departments. The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya does nat 
approve of the suggestion for the institution of Imperial Industrial and Imperial 
-Chemical Services, but Mr. Petit rightly accords his support to this suggestion 
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sing Hides, the necessity ae their being recruited” mainly from, 

idians, Our experience of:such Imperial Services in the past is not of a 
_. pleasant character for we have found thet there is an insignificant percentage: 
+ agai ‘Indians i in Scientific Services. The usual hackneyed excuses are trotted 
~ Out to explain this absence of the Indian element in. the services that the 
~ go-called standard-of efficiency and education is not reached by Indians. 
wee This i is @ very convenient and plausible excuse for it is the bureaucracy which 
is the final arbiter of what constitutes this standard. They may consider the 
standard to have been reached in the case of an European stripling with the 

- most ordinary qualifications, but they may with impunity consider an Indian 
with the best of qualifications as unfit. Illustrations of this sort of unjust and 
unfair discrimination will bé found abundant everywhere. Europeans in any 
number were appointed as Officers in the Indian Munitions Board with the 
most insignificant qualifications, but being Europeans they were considered 
efficient for the administrative or executive posts which they honoured by 
holding. But there were instances of even Indian M. Sc.’s with first class 
honours being appointed merely as clerks on a paltry sum of rupees one 
hundred or so. On the other hand, there were Kuropean and Hurasian clerks 

on a salary of rupees two hundred and fifty or more whose duty several times 
consisted merely in consuming a large quantity of tobacco every day. This 

is by the way, however. We have no objection to these noble patrons of easy 
chairs and tobacco getting their monthly honorarium from a benign Govern- 
ment. What we urge is this that Indians with qualifications should not be 
allcwed to rot away in forgotten nooks and corners. The only remedy for 
sucha state of things would be to stipulate that the new services should 
consist mainly of Indians for we have too long been deluded by the soft 
promises and the sweet speeches of the powers that be, that the main object 

of the admistration is to get Indians for different services. His Excellency 

Sir George Lloyd has advised us to cultivate the art of mutual faith and we 
shall have faith, but faith backed up by statutory stipulations, so that the 


other side may not have any temptation of breaking its promises and making 
us lose our faith.” 


06. “ People always desire that more funds should be spent towards the 
spread of primary, secondary and higher education, 
but they also expect that edacational grants are not 
: , 4- misspent and swallowed in creating unnecessary 
tional Department iD hosts and maintaining them. The low paid teacher 

creating superfluous In- aeayt cary Senden 

spectorships. me een clamouring for bread when new posts of 
Praja Bandhu (29), hly paid Inspectors are being created. It is 

12th J an., Eing. cols. ace tful whether they do any useful and substantial 

work. Hven recently a temporary post of Orga- 

niser r and Inspector of Training classes—Rs. 350—50—600—is created whose 
pay, travelling allowances and office establishment charges would at the most 
modest computation reach Rs. 1,200 a month, 7. ¢., nearly Rs. 15,000 a year. 
Similar other Inspectorships have ‘also come into existence during these five 
years or so, vtz., Science Inspector and Drawing Inspector costing the public 
treasury something like Rs. 30,000 a year. Since their installation in their 

fat posts the only appreciable change noticeable is the starting of showy 
laboratories, purchase of costly apparatus, perfunctory knowledge of Science 
and the use of costly Science note-books specially issued by the special 
Science Inspector personally, for which the poor pockets of Indian parents are 
milked every year. ‘The Drawing Inspector too has practically insufficient 
work to do, but then he pockets a fat salary and the big travelling allowance that 

be can manage to carve out. The very same work was done by the Principal 

of the Schools of Art and Design. The work done then was in no way inferior 

‘to that done now. The money spent after maintaining these two posts could 
-have been better utilized in raising the status of teachers. Too many 

. Inspectors and low paid teachers are a self-evident anomaly, and an admini- 

_ strative blunder. As if the department were not satisfied with a manifesta- 
tion of mistakes in the past, it has brought forth another white elephant in 
the already top-heavy department, viz., the Organiser and Inspeetor of 

: ‘Vernacular Training Classes. There are five dialects in the Bombay 

«Pres sania viz., Kanarese, Marathi, Sante Sindhi and Urdu, and no man 


Alleged waste of money 
by the Bombay Educa- 


Bi. 


however clever and intelligent he may be can ever be expeciad ‘to kno Vv all 
these languages and inspect the work of these schools. The prasent holder 
of the post steps out from the office of the Director into this sinecura. He 
has to travel long distances, and talk with the heads of the naw primary 
Training Classes or the Deputy Elucational Laspectors in the districts, anf 
quietly pockets his pay as well as double first class fare for loag journeys. 
This work of talking and organising new schools could have been very easily 
done by the Divisional Inspectors .and the Deputy Educational Inspectors, 
who are expected to have more local influence and better knowledge of the 
local language. If more expert advice were nseded by the heads of thease 


new Glasses, the mature experience of the Principals of the existiug 


Vernacular Training Colleges could hive been sought anil availed of. This 
new Inspector will be moving like Halley’s comet from one sphera of action 
to another, but he will not be in a position to benefit the institutions under 
his charge a8 the other officers mentioned above would. If the amount 


spent in maintaining this new post had been utilised in training more 


primary teachers, this very day three more training classes could have been 
started and the supply of trained primary teachers could have been 
augmented.’ 


O97. Referring to the activities of the Committee someintad by the 
Bombay Government to consider the question of 

_ Need of a Government jncreased facilities for College education, the Home 
Arts College in Sind. in. Ruler remarks :—* In Sind there is only one college 
aor vo and in spite of the fact that a large number of 
: students migrate every year to the : Presidency 
colleges, sume students here are refused admission. We are even acquainted 
with some cases in which the refusal for admission has resulted in the young 
student’s giving up all ambitions “to acquire higher education. While in 
other countries every facility is afforded for higher education and in some cases 
i is even free, itis extremely regrettable that some students here find it 
impossible to get accommodated in the existing institutions. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay has realized its duty in the business atavery late hour 
but it is to be hoped that now that they have realized it, they will perform it 
effectively. There ought to be at least one Government College in every 
division and we find that with the sole exception of Sind this is actually the 
case. In this as well as in other respects the Government of Bombay persists 
in treating Sind as the cinderella of the family. ‘he necessity for another 
college in Sind is so patent that we do not consider it necessary to go over the 
oft-repeated ground. We trust that the authorities will for once cease to act 


the step-mother towards Sind and that she will get her legitimate share of 


the higher education.......... We deem it our duty to point out that convert- 
ing the existing Sind College into a Government College will not meet the 
requirements of the province. The Sind College is a private enterprise 
which should not be meddled with. But Government should start a new 
college of their own to meet the increasing demand for higher education in 
the province which the Sind College cannot possibly do.” 


98. ‘“‘The Anglo-Indian Madras Chamber of Commerce has resolved 

to advise Government against the introduction of 

Proposed introduction of the V. P. system between India and England and 
the Value Payable Parcel the Madras Trades Association which is also an 


pg ol daa Hingland Anglo-Indian body is of a similar opinion. ‘ The 


New Times (8), llth Suggestion of the introduction of this system has 
Jan. , alarmed the Anglo-Indian shop-keepers in India 
| who make large profits on account of its absence. 


A cheap V. P. system between the two contries is most desirable because it 


eliminates the middleman in India; the buyer is brought in direct contact 
with the seller and both are economically better off on account of the 
disappearance of the middleman. The decision of the two Madras bodies 
is only another instance of the selfishness and greed of the Anglo-Indian 
monopolists of trade in this country. We hope the Government of India 


will take a boarder view of this matter—the interests of the seller and the 


| buyer—and will not succumb to the clamour of interested parties.” 
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sale our Nasik District, 
Se peta eng ri this year declared famine, 
Sgaing’  orase is at present being sold at four times the normal 

, prices. ~ Its supply moreover, being inadequate, — 
- the cattle from mh of the villages, including some 
- five thousand from Sangamner and Sinnar alone, have 
eae te as ‘been removed to places in the adjoining district of 
~. Phéna. oak. grazing fees for these cattle had already been paid in this 
--  £ istrict in July and August prior to the declaration of famine, the Rangers 
of the Thana Forest Department are demanding fresh fees for them, at as..10 
_ for each cow ora bullock and Rs. 1-4-0 for each buffalo. Notices have also 
_-  béen issued by the Forest Department at Sinnar (Nasik) demanding grazing 
‘fees for cattle maintained in the local pinjarapol and declaring that in 
default they will be removed to the Government cattle-pound. Will 
Government and the forest authorities kindly look into this and relieve our 
esl in this matter ? 
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LEGISLATION. 


60. After acknowledging that there is a great deal of opposition to Mr, 

: Patel’s Inter-caste Marriage Bill in Sind the Home 

_ Mr. Patel’s Inter-caste Ryler remarks :— But we hold firmly to our view 
yg . (5), 10th that the passing of the bill will serve the best 
Se interests of the masses. If attempts to eradicate 
caste have failed, as Mrs. Besant is said to have poin- 

ted out, that is indeed no reason why they should not be made again. All the 
opinions that can be quoted showing thatthe loss suffered by the stronger 
community by an admixture of blood is greater than the gain to the weaker 
one, cannot, in our opinion, hold water fora moment. For the outstanding 
fact is that the four castes as they existed in the ancient Hindu polity 
| have really ceased to exist. A great deal of confusion has already taken 
(place, ‘and it will be quite impossible to rehabilitate the system on its original 
basis.......... Descending from these considerations to practical politics let 
us remind our friends of the other side of the fact that even in the present 
circumstances any Hindu can adopt the Anand or the Civil form of 
matriage under the respective Acts which legalize such marriages. But in 
doing so, he will cease to be governed by the Hindu Law. Marriages of this 
kind are, as a matter of fact, taking place and in some communities do not 
place a social ban upon the married people conceraed. Now, is it better that 
the Hindu Law should expand and make room for these new conditions or is 
it preferable that some men should be removed from the fold of the Hindu 
religion? Thatis a question of practical politics. To conclude we give 
whole-heartedly our support to the bill on religious, social as well as political 
grounds.......... Religious, social and political life is intertwined and cannot 
according to the fundamental notions of Dharma in the Hindu religion be 
separated into compartments; you cannot proclaim political equality on the 
one band and create social barriers on the other. To us indeed, the passing 
of the Patel Bill wiil be the harbinger of a new era in the history of our 
country, of the emancipation of the teeming millions whom unconsciously or 
consciously the higher castes have long kept in subjugation. It is in this 
spirit that we heartily support the bill.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


61. ‘A correspondent writes :—‘ An advertisement is now appearing in 
re local papers over the signature of the Executive 

Adverse comments’on Engineer, Bombay Municipality, Mr.J.W. Mackison, 
an advertisement pub- for a mechanical engineer for the Love Grove Pump- 
Boinet A Wis Bahar ing Station, so cleverly worded as to debar qualified 
: y. omeay Indians from applying and competing for the situation. 
Chronicle @, Mr. Mackison stipulates that applicants should have 
. ea received their mechanical engineering training in 
CESREEY Tia. tel Europe. Does he mean to say that the training 
-—s ogiiven. ‘by. the technical and engineering colleges i in this country is inferior to 
- that given in peers? The Bombay Beoieipelity gives a large grant to 


8 


the Victoria Jubilee Technical College and if the latter after thirty years ie 
has failed to turn out mechanical engineers who cannot satisfy the require- Be 
ments of our Municipality, the sooner the grant is withdrawn the better. —— 
There are many large power units, steam and electric, of thousands of am 
horsepower, working in Bombay and other parts of the country, put up and ee. 
managed most efficiently by Indian mechanical engineers trained in India. ia 
Almost 90 per cent. of large mills and factories of Bombay are now under £ 
the charge of Indian engineers. Even the Tata Hydro-Hlectric Company’s 
Parel Receiving Station is now in charge Of an Indian engineer, and many 
sub-stations of this Company, distributing and supplying thousands of horse- 
power, are now in charge of graduates of our V. J. Technical College.’ The 
correspondent continues :—‘ Why should Mr. Mackison then advertise for a 
man with European qualifications, unless if is intended as a cover for 
engaging a non-Indian? Will any member of our Corporation bring this, 
matter before it and ask the Commissioner to inform the heads of various 
departments not to stipulate Kuropean training in open advertisements for 
officers and subordinates without first obtaining the sanction of the Corpora- 
tion? Some of the foremen and superintendents of our municipal workshops 
getting Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 are also Huropeans who have had no training in 
any technical or engineering colleges either in India or Kurope! These 
were preferred to graduates from the V. J. Technical Institute—can anybody 
explain?’ The issue raised by the correspondent is obviously a very 


important one and we trust the Corporation will devote immediate attention 
to it.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 24th January 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY . 
For the week ending 25th January 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 

and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. oe 


1. i ad the entimely death of Prince John at the early age of fourteen. 

| years King George and Queen Mary have received 
oe a a the first serious blow within their own domestic circle 
Highness Prince A ti and the sympathy felt for them will not be confined 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), Within the four borders of the British Empire. The 

g9nd J an., Eng. cols.; whole world admires the gentle and kindly character 


*Gujardti (18), 26th Jan., of King George and the bereavement he has suffered 4 
Eng. cols. will evoke world-wide sympathy. Within the < 
British Empire and more especially in India, the i 


sympathy will be mixed with deep sorrow and regret, for in no part of the 
British Empire, are our King and Queen held in greater esteem and reverence 
and in no country will their loss be considered as a personal loss, than in 
India. It is a thousand pities that after the anxieties of the last five years— 
fully shared by our King and Queen—when the dawn of victory has ushered 
in a period of rejoicing, our Sovereigns should be stricken so unexpectedly 
with so grievous a loss. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable. Let 
us pray that He may sustain them in their sorrow, with patience and fortitude.” 
[The Gujardte writes :—** The people of India appreciate keenly what it means, 
especially for Royal parents, to lose a son; and with their. knowledge as to 
how devoted Their Majesties have been towards their children and how pure 
and noble have been their domestic virtues, their sorrow and sympathy with 
them in this hour of bereavement will be no less heartfelt and sincere than the 
sentiments to which the British nation has given graceful expression.’ | 


2. ‘Lhe people are surprised at the announcement that His Excellency 
the Governor will shortly pay a visit to Sind. Why 
Suggestion that His should not His Excellency pay a visit to the famine- 
Excellency the Governor afflicted areas in Gujarat and other parts of the 
ust Yer by ujarat Presidency? Does not the Governor care for popular 
"Pataca » 48) 194, esteem? Why does he not put into practice the 
J int Deshodaya (68), Promise of examining into the grievances of the 
Fst Jan. people made at the time of assuming office? In 
these circumstances, would it be wrong on the part of 
the people if they say that the Governors come to India to enjoy life for five 
years? How would the sincerity of the Governor be judged if he is not to be 
found among the people to sympathise with them in their distress and the 
hardships that their cattle have to suffer? [The Deshodaya urges upon His 
Excellency the Governor the need of paying a visit to Gujarat to enable 
him to devise measures to cope with the famine prevailing there.| 


3. “There is a good prospect that work will generally be resumed in the 
mills this morning. The hope that the men would 

Comments on the mill- go back to work yesterday was not fulfilled. This 
hands’ strike in Bombay. wag due chiefly to the men’s insistence on the terms 
Petes Chronicle (1), being properly notified by the authorities of each 
: mill, in the due form. Over-night the Governor’s 
communiqué had been read to some parties of 

workers by the Commissioner of Police and this document, signed by 
Mr. Vincent, was posted at all the mills. But in spite of the inspired reports 
appearing in our contemporaries of * ovations to Mr. Vincent,’ it appears that 
the strikers as a body did not consider a document over his signature 
authoritative. At any rate they had no confidence in it and they insisted 
that, in each case, the terms should be announced by the mill authorities 
themselves, signed by the agents and counter-signed by the manager. This 
was done and it is expected that work will now be resumed.......... As we 
stated in our issue of yesterday, it was anticipated on Tuesday evening that 


& press communiqué announcing the terms conceded by the Millowners would at 
be issued by the Government for publication yesterday morning. We . 
received no such communique, however, in spite of strenuous efforts to run it « 
to earth. It was not given to our reporter at Police Headquarters, enquiries ys of 
at the Government Central Press—which had to be made of an intelligent as 


ramosi—showed that it had not been sent for printing, the Secretariat was in oe 
darkness, and repeated efforts to get at Government House—the Private | 


Secretary, the Military Secretary or the A.D.C. -in-waiting—failed. Apparently 
H 880—-1 CON | 
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"Bo far as the workers are concerned it is obvious that they: 
Sof : feel it a real grievance that the terms offered by their 
ry a Chronicle (1), employers contain no provision for strike pay. It 
: a ae .n is futile to speculate as to how many of them are. 
nie c determined to regard this grievance as so important 
to refuse 40 resume work on the terms offered by their employers. It is 
obvious that, having so long remained united in a common struggle, there is a 
general feeling among them that they should remain loyal to one another to 
the Jast. This is a natural feeling and it should be respected. It is conceiv- 
able that if a fair opportunity is given to them to meet together and discuss the 
. situation freely, a concerted decision to resume work, on the terms offered 
by their employers, may be arrived at. The misguided activities of 
the police unfortunately present a formidable obstacle to this consum- 
mation. The leaders of the strikers are being prevented by the police 
from moving about freely to confer with one another and advise their 
followers. Public workers, who are anxious to get at the men and give them 
_advice to resume work, are handicapped by being followed about by C.I. D. 
- Men in taxis wherever they go, which makes it difficult for them to come in 
touch with the strikers. If the Government of Sir George Lloyd are really 
anxious to see that the strike ends soon—as we hope they are—they should 
at once put a stop to these mischievous activities of the police. ‘There is no 
reason why the Police Commissioner should interfere with other people, 
better entitled to the respect and confidence of the strkers, trying to do what 
he has failed to do. Meanwhile, we earnestly trust the Committee of the 
Mill-owners’ Association will take a generous and wise view of .the facts of the 
| situation and will fully realise the difficulties of the strikers. Having accep- 
ted, in substance, the justice of the men’s demands, is it wise to remain 
unyielding i in regard to a very small concession ? What is the price that is : 
being paid for the withholding of that concession? It is not merely the | | 
great loss of material wealth, as a result of the practical stoppage of the mill 
industry. The infinitely greater loss is the suffering that is inflicted on 
hundreds of men, women and children in various ways as a result of the pinch 
of unemployment, not to speak of the loss of life through the virulence of the 
cholera epidemic. The virulence of cholera, as the Health Officer states, is 
itself the result of the strike. As men with some sense of the duty they owe 
to the City, are the mill-owners ready to assume the awful responsibility 
involved, for the sake of a paltry sum or mere prestige ?”’ 


3. “A European”, who says he is not an Englishman, writes in the 
course of a long letter to the Bombay Chronicle :— 
Bombay Chronicle (1), . Your clear insight into the real nature of the 
28rd Jan. strike and courageous advocacy of the right cause . 
make me feel confident that you will publish this 
letter. It is unnecessary to disclose my name to the public, as there is nothing 
personal in what I am going to write; but it is advisable to state that I have 
no connection whatever either with capital or labour io this city ; not even 
any political interest in the country, as 1 am not an Englishman. You 
have repeatedly asserted that the mill-owners have forfeited the goodwill of 
all classes. I regret to say I have beard more than one person uphold their 
views and express the opinion that stern repression is desirable against the 
gtrikers. As aman and asa thinker I protest against such attitude. It is 
inhuman, it is impolitic. No doubt Government is bound to keep order at 
all costs ; but why this cost should be paid by the lives of the ignorant poor 
‘instead of by the money of the well-to-do is not clear. Law and order are 
- fundamental necessities of society ; but the law must be just and the order 
must be impartial. Any repression in the name of the law that permitted usury, 
oe d allowed usurers to misuse the Small Causes Court to squeeze the life’s 
llood from the poorest ; any order that permits employers of labour to with- 
hold or to.deny the payment of wages due cannot command respect, and 
hould. be altered lest they. should be upset. I know well that mill-hands have 
49 — to exact their dues in a court of: law; I know equally well how 


5 


impracticable such a course is to them: ‘To frame a law and to place it beyond: 
the reach of even the humblest unit of the population i is a plece of hypocrisy. 
The result is that the real nature of work in the mills is forced labour, and 
that the owners can commit with impunity acts of misappropriation. This 
is a grievance that has rankled for many years in the breasts of the mill-hands, 
this is an act of injustice that the public conscience should compel the 
abolition of. The reasoning of the owners is well known; but above the 
emergencies of private interests there are the claims of morality, and no 
act that breaks the moral law is justifiable under any specious plea of 
opportunism.” 


ee Feelings ran very high on both beng and neither side seemed quite 
ready to yield. This came from the mutual suspi- 

/_ youn — (15), 42nd ion, which has been entertained for a long time and 
i a which speaks volumes for the extraordinarily 
unsatisfactory conditions under which labour had to work. The Mill-owners’ 
Association as an Association is a very small coterie of superannuated men 
untouched by modern notions of the duty of employers towards the employees. 
seoseeeee Under these circumstances, when it was announced that His 
Excallency the Governor was going to intercede, the announcement was 
welcomed everywhere as the only solution of the matter; but we are 
constrained to remark that the manner and methods of the Governor’s 
initial intercession altogether fell short of the bold and statesmanlike: 
eourse which was required for the occasion. The Governor intervened 
through the assistance of people, in whom the working classes have 
little te YE There are people in Bombay in whom Labour has got real 
confidence and it ought not to be difficult for the Governor to find them 
out. To the carefully selected deputation which went to the Secretariat, 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd had the opportunity of giving an assur- 
ance on the part of the Government of their deep sympathy and of the steps 
which were being taken for the increase in the cost of food supply in Bombay, 
aud soon. In regard to the strike itself, the Governor sent them back with 
advice which at that stage of the strike was altogether futile and one-sided. 
The obstinacy disclosed by the mill-owners in insisting so long on an un- 
conditional surrender, in refusing to negotiate, in declining to formulate a 
basis of discussion, deserved a very sharp reprimand from a sympathetic 
Governor. Instead of this, we were merely told about an interview which the 
Governor had with them without being told what passed at thar interview. 
That was cold comfort to men who were suffering. hey had preserved on the 
whole a very dignified and orderly behaviour and the wonder was that the 
extremely irresponsible character of crowd psychology was not manifested by 
the mill-hands in their meetings and groupings and in their consultations...... 
Verbal assurances never did any good in sush cases and the attempts of those 
who played a large part in bringing about this deputation of workmen to the 
Secretariat to mix up the issue and to suggest that if the workmen did not go 
back it would involve any disrespect to His Excellency the Governor, must be 
very strongly deprecated. The sincerity of the intentions of His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd personally must be acknowledged by all, and if the advice 


given to him was of a bureaucratic character the fault does not rest with 


him........... Government interference was certainly not called for in order to 
overawe the workmen and in order to play upon their simple faith in the 
beneficence of the Government. We rejoice that the obvious course has now 
been taken by the Government and by a bold and statesmanlike stroke just 
concessions have been secured for the labour in the mills. His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd, by the action he took on Tuesday, will earn the respect and 
eratitade of all men, who love justice and who believe that only on the basis 
of justice as between employer and employee can industry truly prosper.” 


7. Commenting on the strike of the mill-hands in Bombay the Muslim 
Muslim Herald (151), Herald calls it a victory of the strikers, and says 


24th Jan. that the mill-hands ought to be grateful to His 


Excellency the Governor for his statesmanlike inter- 
vention in the matter, which was causing anxiety to the public at large. The 
paper also remarks that the time is drawing toa close when the rich could 
oppress the poor and sweat them according to their whims. It says that this 


-., @hange has ite brought about . English education, and the example set by 
Government. The paper adds that this spirit of. equality i is the same as was 

-___- preached by Islam 1,300 years ago. It eulogises the work done by the police 

fx. maintaining order and security of life and property. Concluding, it 
- yemarks that the settlement has been arrived at after overcoming many 
____ * Obstacles, and hopes that the strikers will accept the terms offered to them by 
the mill-owners. 


8. Itis gratifying that Government are discharging their dist i in & satis- 
factory manner in connection with the strike. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh (39), Commissioner of Police is exerting himself to end the 
Jan aa yg eng awa strike instead of confining his activities solely to the 
(42), 21st Jan.: Sudhdkar maintenance of order. Also, His Hxcellency the 
(182), 19th Jan.; Jdgriti Governor himself gave an interview to the representa- 
(44), 18th Jan. tives of the workers and assured them that he would 
use his best influence on their behalf. He, however, 
gave it as his opinion that they must return to work before the question could be 
satisfactorily settled. Unfortunately they are not inclined to accept His 
Excellency’s advice on account of their past experience. [The Sanjaya 
writes :—The authorities are no doubt behaving with commendable self- 
restraint. But they must remember that men engaged in a struggle for exis- 
tence are likely to be guilty of minor excesses. They should, therefore, take 
just such measures as would suffice for maintaining order. The Indu Prakdsh 
says that His Excellency’s active sympathy for the workers is a matter for 
genuine satisfaction. The Sudhdkar writes:—It-is sheer injustice that the 
mill-owners should refuse the legitimate demands of the workers whose labour 
has enabled them to amass largefortunes. Ifthey do not do their duty by the 
workers Government should compel them to doso. The Jdgrite thinks that 
the irregularities of the men in striking without giving notice or properly 
formulating theirdemands beforehand should .be condoned as they are not 
organized.| 
9. The Kesaré says that nobody instigated the strike and that the strike 
was declared because the time was ripe for it. It 
Kesari (114), 21st Jan. further comments:—The mill-hands have heard 
casually for the last so many years of the questions 
in dispute between Labour and Capital. It is pot strange if the point has 
drawn the attention of mill-hands on account of the great war and specially 
because of the German and Russian revolutions. The Home Rule movement 
also has placed the same question before the mill-hands. The Bombay mill- 
hands had the knowledge that Europe had come to the decision that the 
strike was the one remedy for alleviating fhe miseries of Labour. The 
general opinion is that there was nothing wrong in the demands of the 
mill-hands. The fear of mill-owners that they will have to be at the mercy 
of Labour if the demands are conceded is baseless. It is not desirable that 
the cry should be raised that Capital is in deadly peril. If bodies come into 
existence as a result of the strike to bying about settlements between Labour 
and Capital, both of them will be benefited. It is reasonable that both 
should come to a settlement based on compromise. In the absence of such 
bodies it is but proper that the work of mediation should be taken up by 
His Excellency, but there is nothing derogatory to him if the mill-hands insist 
that the terms of settlement should be decided while the strike is continuing 
and that there should be a written guarantee. Why should not the mill- 
owners accept the demand of mill-hands for a written assurance ? 


a ey 10. The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the terms granted by the mill-owners. 
| as a triumph for the strikers and writes :—The mill- 

: oe thd —— B cond operatives should be satisfied — ae terms offered 

an r@_—6van.; by the mill-agents and they should resume work 

: oo ag without any delay. The mill-agents have been 
| ald Parei (90), Find Jan. ; guilty of unpardonable delay in announcing these 
‘Jdm-e-Jamshed (25), 28nd terms of settlement, but itis a matter for gratification. 

nd 23rd Jan. ; Akhbdr-e- that their terms are not characterised by niggardli- 
Isidm (59), 24th Jan. ness. [In the subsequent issue the paper deplores 


the attitude adopted by the strikers and calls upon 


See 


7? 


yee 


the mill-owners, in view of the cholera epidemie, to conéede in part the demand 
for the wages for the strike days asked for by the strikers, so that the city’s 
health may not be further endangered by the continuance of the strike. The 
Hindusthdn is also gratified at the terms of settlement offered by the mill- 
agents. It, however, wishes that such an agreement had been arrived at @ 
little earlier. In the subsequent issue the paper scouts the suggestion made 
by the Times of India that the mill-operatives should be sent away to their 
homes if they do not resume work and asks Government to appoint a Com-' 
mission to enquire:into the causes of the strike and to punish the mill-owners 
if it is found out that they are responsible for it. The Praja Mitra and Parst 
also wishes that the mill-owners had come to such a wise settlement earlier. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed thanks His Excellency the Governor for using his good 
offices to put a satisfactory end to the strike. In the subsequent issue the 
paper deplores the attitude taken up by the strikers and asks the police to find 
out and punish those who are instigating the poor mill-operatives to refuse 
the reasonable terms offered to them. The Akhbdr-e-Islam also deplores the 
attitude of the strikers and asks them to resume work.] 


11. The Gujardti is of opinion that the mill-operatives have choseo a 
wrong time for organising the strike inasmuch as 
- Gujardti (18), 19th the mill-owners would not mind the closing of their 
Jan. mills for some time owing to the present condition 
of the piece-goods market. It ascribes the apathy 
of Government towards the strike to the fact that the close of the war has 
reduced the Government demand for cloth and deplores what it calls the attitude 
of indifference shown by His Excellency the Governor towards the strike. 
It refers to the prevailing high prices as the root cause of the strike and calls 
upon Government to adopt measures to reduce the prices of foodstuffs 
and to prevail upon the mill-owners to give a living wage to their employees. 


12. ‘It was only a short time back that there was a strike in Madras 
which the local exploiters and bureaucrats very 
kindly fastened on the heads of the home rulers and 
attributed everything to political trouble. It was a 
transparently fallacious position to take up but that 
did not deter the local lights. But even they would 
shrink from putting forward such an explanation for the much greater strike 
at Bombay. The fact is that labour begins to realize its true position and 
is gradually coming into itsowno. That without any previous organization 
one hundred thousand men ¢an unite and act with one object is a feat of 
which the most enlightened proletariat need not be ashamed........... So far 
as the political aspect of the question is concerned, if means that the nation- 
alist party will get a new democratic ally of no mean power and who has in 
the strike an effective weapon with which to make himself felt. We heartily 
welcome these new signs of awakening and we are confident that our side 
will be greatly strengthened in its struggle for freedom.” 


18. The Jdém-e-Jamshed endorses the view of the local Health Officer 
that the sudden and rapid rise in the city’s mortality 
The cholera epidemic on account of cholera is to be attributed to the strike 
in Bombay and the mill of mill-hands and says :—Who is responsible for the 
strike. ; hed (a5), 1088 of the lives of these poor men? It is not possiblo 
gir. - eal ’ 4, , 0 believe that these poor people can hold out so long 
3 ya Metra 
and Pdrsi (30), 24th and 00 their own strength. It is obvious that there are 
25th Jan. some persons behind this innocent but illiterate class, 
who are instigating these mill-hands, with a view to 
serve their selfish purpose. Cannot Government and the smart police of the 
city find out who these persons are and punish them for these actions of theirs ? 
It is strange that the Police Commissioner has taken no steps,in this connec- 
tion. The mill-owners have made as liberal concessions as they can possibly 
make. One thing, however, is clear from the Health Officer’s statement, viz., 
that the houses of these mill- hands are not fit places for human residence 
from the sanitary point of view, and mill-owners can do a great deal to 
improve their condition in this respect. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 


Home Ruler (5), 18th 
Jan. 


suggests that the Municipal election should be ao for some time in view 
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Se ae a In its next issue the paper refuses to believe that the rise in mortality is due 
ON See to the mill tsrike as the labourers were not hanging about their chawls, as 


appointment of Sir 8. P. 


, nt viii of cholera and i sonasbia His Excellency. the Governor 


. om fe Convene % meeting of the Corporation and other authorities concerned in 


er to think out the ways in which this terrible epidemic can be conquered. 


by the Health Officer, but were out near their mills throughout the 
whole day and even late at night, and it asks the Municipal authorities to 


-eoncentrate their energies on the improvement of the bad health of the 


city.] 


a The ibolntanent of Sir 8. P. Sinha as the Under Secretary of 
State for India and ,raising him to the peerage is 
characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George. While we do 
Shain Unter Gere. not feel inclined to grow hysterical over the appoint- 


-Comments on the 


caby of Rtate for Tniia. ment we heartily welcome it as some evidence of the 
» Tome ot 6). 18th change in the angle of vision. It also shows that 
Jan. the Government is determined to proceed with the 


Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme and they do not propose 
to whittle it down. We believe that Sir S. P. Sinha is too self-respecting 
an Indian to keep in office while the scheme was being whittled down.......... 
The ministry must have totally mistaken the feeling in the country if the 
appointment is meant to console us for any the least bit of whittling down 
the reforms. The people in this country considered the Government bound 
by them as the minimum and any departure from it will be justly condemned 
as'a breach of faith. But the appointment has also another aspect. After 
this announcement Sir 8. P. Sinha is obviously not in a position to act as the 
Indian representative at the Peace Conference. Asa junior member of the 
ministry he cannot possibly make himself felt as the Indian representative in 
opposition to his Chiefs. At the very least the Indian representative should 
not be an official subordinate of the British Government. It is therefore 
essential that another Indian should be yas | to represent India at the 


Peace Conference. 


15. Not even the extremist of extremists bet in his wildest ravings 
demanded the inclusion of an Indian in the British 
ann s d h Patrika (47), ministry. The gift has come to us unsolicited, and 
an., Eng. cols.; . ae , 
Jdgriti (44), 16th Jan. is an index, therefore, to the spirit of generosity and 
broad-minded statesmanship in which British states- 
men are expected to solve the problems included in those now two famous 
words—Reform Proposals.......... The moral influence which the presence of 
an Indian in the Cabinet will exert on manv a ticklish question arising out 
of colour prejudices will, we are sure, always tell in favour of our people....... 
We can fairly look upon the inclusion of Sir. S. P. Sinha in the British 
ministry as the beginning of a new era in the political destiny of our people 
which promises well for the future relations of the two nations.” [The 
.JSdgriti considers the appointment as the first instalment of Swardjya.] 


*:6. “It is the greatest honour done to an Indian. But Sir 8. P. Sinha’s 


ae elevation ought not to be judged in that narrow 
Pia seg ae 7 personal aspect. His appointment has raised the 

political status of this country and established a 
precedent of the greatest political and constitutional importance.... His 
professional monthly income used to be between ten and twenty thousand and 
his acceptance of membership of the Executive Council of the Indian or 
Bengal Government was a heavy sacrifice for him. Similarly, his present 
appointment, which carries the salary of £1,500 a year or about Rs. 1,800 a 
month, will also mean a heavy loss to him. It will thus be seen that the 
honour conferred upon him involves not only great responsibility, but also 
a great self-sacrifice for him. Those shouting patriots who demand the 
highest posts and at the same time talk about the demoralisation of our public 
men when they accept them in the best and highest interests of the country 


. will do well to bear these facts in mind. It is not every Indian who can 


afford to become a peer and stay in England for serving the best interests of 


-of his motherland in the House of Lords. An Indian Chief can afford to do - 


80, but that can only be done by neguecting the affairs of his own _Bfaie-- 


we 
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Moreover, he will not be able to exercise ‘the same independence ad an Indian 
like Sir 8. P. Sinha can. Though he can never descend to the level of a 
demagogue, we are sure he will distinguish himself by the display of those 
higher qualities which are needed in the shaping of a nation’s destiny with 
Cool judgment and statesmanlike wisdom.” 


_ "17. The glad and thrilling tidings, that the conferring of a peerage on 
 Miahedita (1), 26th Sir. S. P. Sinha has been officially confirmed, will 
a certainly send a wave of joy over the whole country, 
An Indian to be admitted to the Cabinet was a 
dream, but to admit him to a peerage was certainly beyond the pale of the 
' Imagination of many. By his admission to this rank, the British Cabinet 
has once for all broken for Indians the hitherto impassable barriers to the 
entrance to the highest rank in the Empire, and has, so far as this honour 
is concerned, for the first time, during the last 150 years of British rule, 
fulfilled the promises given tous by the Parliamentary statutes and pro- 
clamations. Apart from the reasons which made Sir S. P. Sinha’s promotion 
to the peerage and to the post of Under Secretary of State for India 


almost inevitable, we cannot but congratulate and be grateful to the Premier 
and Mr, Montagu for taking this bold step, and giving some sort of a valuable 


earnest to Indians for the reforms to come. We, at the same time, congra- 


tulate Lord Sinha for being the first Indian to be erotaae with ‘this 
honour.”’ 


18. The only gratifying features of the Lloyd ena ministry are 
Réjakdran (128), 19th that Mr. Montagu is retained at the India Office 
Jan J roe’ and that Sir S. P. Sinha is appointed Under 
Secretary of State for India. Mr. Lloyd George 
deserves our congratulations for conferring this unique honour upon Sir 
Satyendra. But the composition of the Ministry is, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory. There is hardly anyone iv it who would befriend India. When 
the Reforms Bill is introduced into Parliament it will be stoutly opposed by 
Lords Curzon and Sydenham and the other men of their ilk and Sir Satyendra, 
a stranger, will be wholly powerless against them. Again we must not 
allow his appointment to dazzle our eyes and forget what we aim at attaining. 
At present Mr. Montagu wields so much influence that he can elevate any 
Indian to the peerage and even appoint him to-be the Lieut.-Governor of a 
proviice. This will not, however, cause any change in the present system 
of administration which will continue to be bureaucratic. 


19. We are constrained to say that the constitution of the Coalition 


Ministry is most unsatisfactory and disappointing 
a Dmeninet (192), 19th from the point of view of India. In the opinion of 


some of our countrymen Mr. Montagu’s retention at 


the India Office and Sir 8. P. Sinha’s appointment as Under Secretary of State 


and his elevation to the peerage are hopeful auguries for the future. Our 
Moderate leaders are simply showering congratulations upon Mr. Lloyd George 


for Sir Satyendra’s appointment. This is not to be wondered at since the goal 
of these men is to attain the reforms outlined in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms Scheme. But the appointment is not likely to give satisfaction to 
men in whose opinion the scheme is worthless unless it is modified as suggest- 
ed by the Congress. His appointment is an astute move in the game of 
crooked statesmanship. We hope we shall not be misunderstood. We have 
no hesitation in expressing satisfaction at the personal triumph of Sir Satyen- 
dra. But Indians must look at these events only from one point of view. 
The question that is at present agitating the minds of all Indians is the 
attainment of swardjya. The demand of the nation is that it should be given 
provincial autonomy at.once and the control of the Government of India 


within fifteen years. Only such steps as would lead us to this goal would give. 
us real happivess. Can anyone honestly say that Sir Satyendra’s appointment — 
and his elevation to the peerage will help to solve the question of Indian 
swardjya? If not, why express so much joy? Today Sir Satyendra and Babu 
Bhupendranath Basu are lending their support to the bureaucracy in the same: 
way as the late Mr. Gokhale did in 1909-10 when the Morley-Minto reforms were - 


jnaugurated. The bureaucracy is Playing the game of detaching our leaders 
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the universal complaint against the heavy eign 
charged on rice brought from Burma to Bombay 


>" ~— ~~ Rice freight from Government have reduced it from Rs. 55 to Rs. 40 


Burma to Bombay should per ton. But even this rate is capable of being 
he still apes en : stil further reduced to Rs. 25. When, during the 
Danan Prakash (39) ond war, wheat was being conveyed to London from 
Jan.: Jdm-e-Jamshed Karachi through the agency of Government, only 
(25), 23rd Jan. Rs. 20 per ton were charged. We do not, there- 
ere fore, understand why the rate of Rs. 40 per ton 
is required for a much smaller distance. (The Dnydn Prakdsh says :— 
Formerly the freight charges per ton from Burma were Rs. 7 and there 1s no 
need of stating how heavy the present charges are. The Admiraliy took over 
all ships in order to prevent profiteering and it is surprising that the charges 
should still be heavy. Itis through the Admiralty that wheat is brought to 
Endia from Australia. But even that costs less per ton in freight than rice from 
Rangoon. One can have an idea from this as to how exorbitant the charges 
are. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while expressing gratification at the lowering of the 
freight charges between Rangoon and Bombay, complains of the high prices 
of foodstuffs in the Bombay Presidency and urges upon the Gevernment of 
Bombay the necessity of using their influence to get the freights still more 
reduced and calls upon them to take the people into confidence by issuing a 


communiqué in the matter. | 


*21. “The handling, or rather mis-handling, by the Admiralty of the 
Freight question in connection with the importation 
Mahrdtta (1), 26th Jan. of rice from Burma has certainly become a gross 
scandal. It is published that the Food Commisioner 
has now reduced the freight charges from Rs. 55 to Rs. 40 a ton, but even for 
doing this, the credit, we believe, must be given to Dr. Mehta of Rangoon who 
exposed this glaring scandal in the Rangoon Mail. But the reduction made 
is not yet sufficient to appreciably lower the cost price of rice, and the present 
charges also are too high to be justified. It has been given out that when 
there was the utmost difficulty in securing tonnage, the freight charges on the 
Indian wheat, exported from Karachi to London, was only Rs. 20 a ton! 
Rs. 20 a ton for a distance of 5,000 miles and Rs. 40 for only 1,500 miles! 
And this, too, when dire famine is stalking in the land and squeezing the 
life-blood of the population of India, which has, at her own expense, supplied 
wheat to her British guardians! We are informed again that the freight 
charged on the Lancashire goods exported to India was only Rs. 30 cven 
when the war was actually going on! And now when the war has stopped, 
and German and Austrian ships are perhaps lying idle in the British ‘waters, 
India, famine-stricken India, India that has supplied immense quantities of 
wheat. to the British and the Indian armies, is not given enough facilities of 
tonnage and freight to meet her own demands!” 


*22. “The concessions made to their workmen by the employers of labour 

: : will no doubt lessen the hardships and difficulties of 
Government should in- the latter to a certain extent. But if the prices of 
form the public of the foodstuffs are not brought under proper control by 
steps they take to reduce the importation of continuous supplies, the position 
the high as o6th of the poorer classes will continue to be what it has 
- tee es been. Last week we concluded our observations on 
hn eg ON the subject by inviting the attention of Government 
to President Wilson’s message to the Congress in which he said that the 
supply of food was the key to the Huropean situation. His Excellency in his 
speech to the representatives of mill labour assured them that Government. 
were doing all that they could to increase the supply of food for the people and 
to get prices reduced. We gratefully appreciate what has been done in this 


Es : 


direction. But the prevailing high level of prices does not at all show that. 


~ 
yO aaa t 


Government have done enough. The public would very much like to know 


ftom time to time what measures have actually been taken by them and with 
what result. There is an impression abroad that Government have been. 


i 


making purchases to meet their own requirements at low prices in the 
mofussil by prohibiting exports of even excess supplies. If it is unfounded, 
it ought to be removed as promptly as possible. The embargo laid on the 
transportation of foodstuffs from one district to another has resulted in grave 
hardship. Government will, therefore, do well to explain the whole position 
and set the mind of the public at rest by a frank and authoritative svavemert 
upon the subject.” 


23. We do not quarrel with the Imperial Grea for feeding the 
population of enemy countries, but we respect-. 


| Government and the fully invite their attention to the fact that their own 
present famine situation. 


Indian subjects are at present dying of starvation. 
o— SvaRGEN ee Government could very easily relieve our distress 
ee if they would display as much zeal as they did while 
collecting subscriptions to the war loan. The present scarcity of rice in the 
Bombay Presidency in particular is as much due to the shortage of waggons 
as to the Government’s desire to make a little profit while importing it 
from Burma. We are sure Government can enlist the co-operation of 
our rich people if they will only bestir themselves, and we urge them again 


to devise all means to provide people with an adequate supply of food- 
grains. | 


24. The Hindusthdn dwells at oni length on the distress caused to 
the people of India by the restrictions placed by the 
ee (22), 20th Controller of Foodstuffs on the free Lactate of 
: orain and other necessaries of life from one district 
to another.and writes :—The appointment of the Controller has’ not . conduced 
to the well-being of India. It has caused a rise in the price of every article 
including foodstuffs. Why do not the leaders of the people direct the policy 
of Government on the right lines? At present people are under the impres- 
sion that the Controller is sending foodstuffs from India to Mesopotamia to 
enable the people there to live in happiness. We do not think there is any 
truth in such a statement. But people in distress indulge in all sorts of 
fancies. Ifthe Controller is notin a position to afford any relief to the 
people and if his appointment is capable of giving rise to misunderstanding, 
Government should adopt the wise course of abolishing the post. 


25. Government had several days back sent 110 rice bags to Ratnagiri 
with the commendable object of distributing the rice 
Allegation that Govern- among the poor people by charging Rs. 2 only per 


ment rice meant for free bag by way of expenses. Some people had offered 


distribution among the to pay this amount in respect of all the bags and 


20 - + eee Pye also to arrange to issue the rice to the people in the 


iakaeinie. presence of Local officials. Nothing of the kind, 
Satya Shodhak (126), however, took place, as the bags in question were 
19th Jan. sold by auction and eventually went into the hands 


of merchants! ‘The object of Government in this 
matter was very good, but its miscarriage has given rise to much comment. 


26. Commenting upon the sentences passed on the accussed in 
the Akola Mamlatdar murder case. the New 
_ Times Writes— The sentences are most rigorous 
Phan cotog _ ar and they defeat the very ends of justice. The 
accused in tbe Akola Mamlatdar, it must be said, was well known for 
(Ahmednagar District) his high- handedness. His recruiting methods were 
Mamlatdar murder case. ee a by the Bhils, his ways of exacting contri- 
New Times (8), 24th butions to the war loan were ‘despised ; in short, he 
Jan. was a terror to the people. The wild Bhils were 
driven to a state of unbearable desperation before 
some of them ventured upon this crime. These circumstances must have 
weighed with the Special Tribunal to make the sentances less harsh and 
vindictive. We hope the Government of Bombay will interfere inthe matter 
and temper justice with mercy, taking into cosideration the provocation the 
people constantly suffered at the hands of an official.” 
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2 Geaaty 1919) regarding. ‘certain epithets, eed in 


* : . o i lle e ge od ‘ie eo connection with the Eniperor Aurangzebe in its serial 


sentiment ‘story [vide Weekly Report No. 3 of 1919, paragraph 32], 


a oo 4 ven by toe Few aBagadhu the Praja Bandhu states that the story in question 


events in Ireland. 


; oe of b ee ha aaneated 


Last year a resolution of the Honourable Mr. Sarma advocating prohibition 


Ree: ee ' o aja Bandhu (29), 19th is simply a Gujarati version of a Hindi story that 
eae Tan. Political Bhomiyo ®ppeared in an Allahabad paper named Adbhyudaya 


(76), 24th Jan. which is equally popular both among \iuhammadans 

~ and Hindus, and that as these epithets are used 
therein with a view. to characterise the person in whose mouth they are put 
_gnd the occasion on which they are spoken, there is nothing objectionable 


in using them as such in the course of a story. The paper asserts that it in 


no way intended to injure the feelings of Muhammadans by using these epithets 
which naturally fit the character using them in the course of this un- 
objectionable story. The paper styles this action on the part of Polztecal 
Bhomiyo as an attempt to excite the peace-loving Muhammadans of Ahmed- 
abad by magnifying a mole-hill into a mountain. The correspondent of the 
Political Bhomiyo, who started the topic, adds the paper, is talking nonsense 
and is thus trying to mislead the public and the authorities by means of such 
unfounded ,accusations. [The Political Bhomiyo, commenting on the above 
reply of the Praja Bandhu, declares that. the explanation offered by the latter 


is not convincing, and will in no way allay the provoked religious feelings 


of the Muhammadans. Regarding the Praja Bandhu’s statement that the 
Political Bhomiyo is attempting to instigate the peace-loving Muhammadans 
of Ahmedabad, the paper maintains that it 1s not correct. It still hopes 
that the Praja ‘Bandhu will soon correct its mistake in this respect. | 


28. Referring to the incident of a detenu being asked to peform Shraddha 
ceremony in prison,the Shubhodaya remarks :—Bravo! 

Comments on the repor- Are Shraddhas to be performed in jails? God alone 
ted order of the Bengal knows whether Europeans after many years’ stay in 
Government asking & Jndia do not know the ordinary religious ceremonies 


et. es of Hindus or they want to ridicule insolently the 


jail. Hindu religion!!! Can a boy break the public 
Shubhodaya (94), 17th peace by the time he goes to Calcutta from the jail 
Jan. and performs obsequies? Is it impossible for 


the Bengal Government to watch him ? 


29. Commenting upon the declaration of independence by the Irish 

| Nationalists, the Hzndusthdn writes :—Matters might 
India should watch assume a more serious aspect if Lord French who is 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland tries to make use of 
his military talents to set matters right. Let us 
hope that nothing serious happens. But history 
teaches us that great changes are not wrought withou: the occurrence of 
serious situations. Courage and promptness are very often more useful than 
prudence in matters political. Caution in political agitation often proves 
detrimental to the cause. All eyes are now turned towards Ireland. India 


Hindusthdn (22), 24th 
Jan. 


which is now advocating self-government wishes that Ireland may continue 


to get facilities to adhere to its own determination. Politics always take a 
quick turn and India should closely watch movements in Ireland along with 
the rest of the world. : 


30. The decision of the United States to neobihit the manufacture, 

a sale, exportation and importation of alcoholic bea- 
Comments on the verages throughout the country is one of the most 
decision of the United far-reaching reforms that bas ever been accomplished 
States of America to in any country........... We believe the world can 
into abhorrence of alcohol. It is for 
Bombay Chronicle a, the State to take up the enterprise of checking the 


he : Oth Fin evil. This is, however, a world-problem and we wish 


there were a touch of fanaticism i in Governments in 
their view of the alcohol traffic. Nowhere is it so much in need as in India. 


11 


asthe ultimate aim of Government policy was defeated in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. But the most melancholy feature of the debate was the 


old-world attitude of the Government about the needs of the ‘ poor man,’ the. 
harmlessness of moderation and the receipts of the treasury. The country is 


being corrupted and demoralised by the excise policy of the Government ; the 
evil is the greater since it is spreading among a people who are by tradition 
thrifty and sober. It is for Britain to copy the example of the United States 
and pursue a bold policy of prohibition without compromise. The more s0 
is sich a policy essential for Britain. as she isthe mistress of a great empire 
full of non-European peoples, who are by tradition remarkable for habits of 
sobriety and abstention. There is the howl of capitalists and vested interests 
in the way, and bold statesmanship alone can face it. The innate conser- 
vatism and conyiviality of the Britisher may be as great an obstacle. But it 
is foolish to forget the lessons of efficiency: and restraint which the war has 
taught the British race and which are being applied by their kinsmen across 
the sea. You can reform a man by Act of Parliament. If Britain does not 
embark on a new policy, she will be a loser in efficiency and production, not 
only within her own household, but throughout the British Empire. The 
demon of drink is not invincible.” 


*31. “The United States of America has- determined shortly to be a 
completely ‘dry’ country. Actual prohibition of 
- Mahratta (7), 26th Jan. drink traffic will become effective from July 1st as a 
war measure, but the constitutional amendment will 
take some time to pass through both the Houses.......... But when is our 
Government to learn this lesson? Our tradition and temperament were 
against this pernicious drink before the advent of the British in this country, 
and even now Temperance Associations and workers are making determined 
efforts to stop this evil. But the Government say that their policy is maxi- 
mum revenue and minimum consumption, and accordingly are realising 
fabulous. income from this disastrous and unholy traffic. They say that they 
want to safeguard the interests of the moderate drinker and to prohibit illicit 
distillation, and therefore opening of weak-liquor shops is a necessity. The 
United States of America, Russia and France have exploded these myths and 
have shown that moderate drinking and illicit distillation can be. altogether 
prohibited to the immense advantage of the people. They have thus struck 
at the very root of our Government’s policy of maintaining minimum consump- 
tion, and we don’t know with what grace our paternal guardians can trot this 
excuse before the public. Will some one of our Legislative Council members 
corner them on this point and elicit their defence of this policy ? ”’ 


OZ. We are glad to note that the Sardars of the Deccan, who under the 
| Council Regulations were hitherto required to go and 
The Sardars of the record their votes before a Magistrate in electing their 

Deccan and the method yepresentative to the Legislative Council, have now 


of registering thei t ; 
See ee es 5 iggy been allowed the right of sending their votes by 


registered post. ‘The extension of this privilege, 
a mm which was being already enjoyed by the sieineaiae 
| voters. was demanded by these Sardars since those 
Regulations came irtto force. Really speaking there was no objection to this 
demand beihg conceded earlier, and this shows how even a simple thing is 
sometimes unnecessarily delayed by Government by its dilatory methods. 


83. ‘The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association has sent a telegram 
tothe special Officer, Franchise Committee, Bombay, 

Indian merchants of strongly urging the representation of the Association, 
Karachi should have the only recognised and representative body of the 


——, he b " Karachi Indian Merchants, on the Bombay Legisla- 


Legislative Council. tive Council. This request must seem very reasona- 
New Times (3), 21st Jim. ble seeing the importance the Commercial 
community has in the life of this city and of 
the country .in general. Karachi is a city of great commercial importance in 
India and its trade is rapidly rismg and it is but just and proper that the 
Indian commercial interests of the city should be safeguarded and advanced — 


PM SR t- he e g n PPee NM 
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_. by one of their own members. The local Anglo-Indian Chamber of 
_  ommierce ‘sends a representative to the Bombay Council and its sister 
stitution should oot be denied the same privilege any longer under the 
tw scheme of Reforms’ The Indian Chamber of Commerce of Madras, 

ine Bombay Indian Merchants’ Association, the Mill-owners of Bombay and. 

-Almedabad (alternately) send representatives to their respective Legislative 

Councils and in asking fora similar representation our influential Karachi 

merchants ask for what is their just due. We hope that the Indian Trade 

interests of Karachi will, ere long, obtain the recognition they seek.” 


84. “The only reply which the members of the I. C. S. make 
oe Prt to the Reform Scheme is a narrow and selfish 

ue oe The I. CO. S. and the Consideration of their own immediate interests and. 
ae Indian Reform Scheme. their demand can be summed up in one word :—_ 

Young India (15), 22nd ‘ Leave things as they are or buy us out by pensions 
Jan. and compensations and let us go’........ A more 
ae | barefaced and shameless demand we cannot imagine 

than is implied in all this, nor can a more gratuitous insult be given to the. 
people of this country whose salt these men have been eating for all these 
years.......... We must frankly say that we have not the slightest sympathy 

with these whimperings of an extremely selfish and unimaginative set of 
men who consider the privileges of governing this country as their birth- 

right.,........ From the standpoint of popular liberty the monopoly of power 
enjoyed by the Indian,Civil Service has never. led to any good. In faet, 

the ideals which have guided these men in the past have been always opposed. 
to the most elementary principles of political liberty. Even now we find 
that the very greatest disservice is attempted to be done to the people of this 

country by the parting benediction which the Government by a Service is 
preparing to bestow upon us. They are using even the last hour of their 
power for forging political fetters for the people of this land in the form of 

a Rowlatt Legislation. Nothing seems to be too mean, so long as it. would 
extend the undue and irresponsible power enjoyed by the members of the 

Civil Service.......... In our opinion uo agitator or seditionist ever did as 

much ‘to weaken and discredit an alien executive’ as the authors of this 

Madras manifesto and men of their ilk would do if they persist in their fatal 

tactics. We all want that the political progress of this country should be 
as even and as peaceful as possible and it must be the ambition of all honour-. 
able Englishmen that if they have to part with this country, they should part 
leaving feelings of friendliness and gratitude amengst the people. Butif such 
obstructionist manoeuvres are resorted to by the Indian Civil Service as are 

a foreshadowed in the movement now on foot in Bihar and Madras, then 

ue ' political progress must be jerky, involving embitternment on both sides 

| '  foreboding-no good to the future of both races, who have been thrown together 
by Providence in such circumstances. It is not too late yet to take warning 

and we would ask these. stalwarts of the Madras Civil Service to read the 
writing on the wall.” 


35. “The main point in the memorial is that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Home Ruler (5). 18th scheme adversely affects the interests of the Civilians 
ag uler (9), who threaten to resign in a body if the British Gov- 
ernment presumes to legislate in opposition to the 
* august commands of Indian Civil Servants. In his address at the convocation 
of the Calcutta University Lord Chelmsford emphasised the urgent necessity of 
discipline and enlarged upon its many advantages. We trust that His Excel- 
lency recognizes that the need for discipline among public servants is at least as. 
urgent as among university students and that he will not sit quiet over this 
open insubordination. The Indian Civilians are a peculiar class of servants 
who presume to dictate what their masters shall do. And when we remember 
that the success of the reforms depends upon their proper execution by these 
very men it is obvious that we cannot possibly feel very sanguine about it........ 
The fact is that the bureaucrats have made up their minds to stick at nothing 
in their mad pursuit of retaining their monopoly of power. That they can 
succeed is unthinkable; but they will succeed so far as to demonstrate the: 
bt wae the finest Civil Service in the world (as they modestly call it) is. 


18 


(86. CS adging fides the draft of the Madras I. C. 8. momerial it’ appears 


that the leading bureaucrats are the bitter opponents of 
Kesari (114), 21st Jan.. swardjya for India. Home Rulers have argued uptill 
now that it is the bureaucracy that would be in agony 

if England were to give swardjya to India. The Madras affair has justified this 


argument. There are some liberal-minded and far-sighted statesmen in the 


bureaucracy and they are in full favour of swardjya for India. But the 
bureaucracy consists mainly of ordinary +men who care for their bellies. 
This bureaucracy is always engaged. in first considering about its pay, 
its allowances, its peace, its prestige and ‘its pension and then about 
devising means to leave all these comforts unimpaired to the othor 
Civil Servants succeeding it. The complaints made by the Madras 
bureaucracy are but in keeping with this selfish policy. Promotions 
and pension prospects of civilians will not be affected by the additional 
recruitment of Indians because fewer men will come from England and it does 
not watter if fewer places are reserved for them. Why is the bureaucracy 
then making a wry face? Because half the posts are to go to Indians? It is 
rather strange that the bureaucracy should be in such a condition at the end 
of the war. Some big officers will be drafted from the bureaucracy for the 
‘settlement of Arabia, Persia and Muhammadan territories adjoining the 
Caspian Sea. ‘The Government of India can give to Kuropeans many more 
places than those given by Mr. Montagu to Indians, in this new territory. 
Is. this not ultra-selfishness on the part of the bureaucracy that it should fee! 
sorry, when a feast is awaiting it, thata few crumbs go to Indians? How 
is the prestige of the Civil Service lost if Indian ininisters replace Kuropean 
Councillors? At present the Civil Servants as a whole form the Government. 
The Collector becomes after a time Commissioner and Executive Councillor 
and helps to frame the policy of the province. As the policy is settled thus, 

the members of the bureaucracy are individually servants and collectively 
masters. Under the ‘\lontagu scheme the work of settling the policy will go 
to the Indian minister and Huropean servants cannot. parade as masters. 
The chief demand of swardjya is that the mastery assumed by the bureaucracy 
should be handed over to the Indian ministers. The present chief complaint 
is not that there are so many Huropean servants; itis that as Indians have 
no share in settling the policy of Government it does not conduce to the 
prosperity of subjects. Settle the policy according to the wishes of the people 
and it’ will not matter if the present number of Huropean servants is 
maintained-for sometime more. ‘There is no need to give to the Civil Servants 
more concessions regarding pay, leave and pension on the ground that they 
will have fewer prospects as days pass by. 


387. The campaign of active opposition inaugurated by the Behar and 
Réiakd (128), 19th Madras Civilians has done a really good turn to tha 
Se cows popular party. We have always been under the 
. impression that the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had 
the genuine support of the bureaucracy. All dobuts about their attitude have 
now been dispelled and it is possible that we may not have even the proposed 
reforms, inadequate as they are. ‘he bureaucracy’s opposition coupled with 
that of the retired satraps will in all probability succeed ina wrecking the scheme 
and we may even suffer a sct-back. The Civil Servants claim that their 
object in opposing the reforms is to safeguard their own rights. But what 
are these rights of these servants? They must be very strange indeed if 
they thwart the legitimate aspirations of Indians. Theoretically even to-day 
the Indian population is the master of the Civil Servants and the August 
declaration promises to make it so in reality in future. Government should 
realise, since. they have conceded the above principle, that it is unwise to 
tolerate any longer the present movement of the Civil Servants and they 
should, therefore, put a stop to it at once. 


38. See, what a threat they have held ont. “They have threatened 

~ that they will resign if the reforms are introdu- 

Karndtak Vaibhav ceded. These men, used to uncontrolled power 
488), 21st Jan. trenching upon all the rights of the master, are 
uhh all wrath as soon as the reins of power in thair 
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hands até re be a. little relaxed: What we have to say to these Civil 
‘Servants is this:—The policy of India’s administration cannot be decided with 
coo ae iew ey your convenience and comforts. You should accomodate yourself 
_- to:8 policy. conducive to the good of India. The days are gone when 
ERE India. ‘was ruled in the interest of Kuropeans. Will the Government 
of India, so watchful of. discipline’ in the services under it, pay attention to 


. Jan, 


effect es ape sic | the sympathies of our friends 1 in England and will create 


this mutiny of servants? Will some non-official member have the matter 
explained by an interpellation in the Council ? 


89. “The demand of the Labour Party to constitute the official opposi- 

tion seems to us most significant and full of hope for 

_ Indian Reforms and the this country. A reaction from all this can be confi- 
ree aioe Ratray ae dently expected and the Liberals who have been 
ee es routed because of' bad leadership must ultimately 
come by their own. A Labour Party strengthened 

by the failure of the Coalition Government to tackle their peculiar problems 
would sweep in with a big majority atthe next election and such defects as 
the Bill embodying Indian Reforms may still have would be set right only 
when this event occurs in the United Kingdom. In the light of this, the work 
of the Congress Deputation ought to be very clear. Little tactics have never 
helped with the British people and instead of throwing in our lot with the’ 
Coalition Government as they have by the appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha 
astutely contrived should be done, it would be best if the Congress leaders 
made clear their unmitigated adherence to the democratic principles which 
the Labour Party, and to a similar extent the Liberal Party, have maintained 
for all these years. To secure the passing of the Reform Scheme is no doubf 
important, but that in itself does not solve the whole problem. Only a Coali- 
tion in which Lord Curzon and Lord Milner and other Jingo Unionists hold 
large powers can consent to the passing of repressive legislation on the lines 
of the Rowlatt Committee’s report. Only the Liberals and the Labour Party 
can show their clear abhorrence of the art of government which involves the 
fettering of free nations through such means. Repression with one hand and 
reforms with the other is not a policy which can be welcomed, and in order to 
secure political reforms unhampered by restriction on freedom of speech and 
writing and on legitimate.political work, the only proper ally for the leaders 
of the Congress are the large muss of voters belonging to the Liberal and the 
Labour Party and the soldiers and sailors who have rubbed shoulders with free 
men on the battlefield. These would before long secure political power in the 


United Kingdom as they have secured in other countries in Kurope. The 


Parliamentary situation and the situation of the Peace Conference appear to 
us full of danger to the cause of Indian political freedom, and after all, the expec- 
tations that had been roused by the beatiug of the bis drum may be foiled 
through the consummate trickery which Unionist Parliamentarians always 
employ on Indian questions.......... Weagain suggest the calling of a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee at an early date in order to consider 
the situation which it is impossible for us to contemplate without grave 
apprehension.” 


40. According to the correspondent of the Hindu in England the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report has been carefully read 

by many people there and generally speaking the 
Rg 2m Prakdsh (39), are favourably impressed with it. The zie 
| before us now is whether we should throw in our lot 
with some particular political party, such as Labour, 
or should work on independent lines. ‘The old trusted leaders of the Congress 
have always maintained that Indis cannot profitably join in the party 
struggles in England. The correspondent in questicn does not approve of the 
decision of Mr. Tilak and others to associate themselves with the Labour 
party and to criticise adversely the acts of Government and thinks that such 
‘@ course will positively do us harm. Those who have any knowledge of the 
British temperament are also of opinion that it is unwise for India to attempt 
‘to place its grievances before the Peace Conference. The Congress leaders 
are, therefore, evidently wrong in their present policy. It will only have the 


n.impression that our leaders are thoughtless and short-sighted. . Their 
attitude may also jeopardize the scheme of reforms. Similarly no useful 
purpose will be served unless all the members of the deputations proceeding 
to England work in harmony. In the absence of such harmony no one will 
get anything and all will be playing into the hands of our enemies. It is an 
easy task to argue before Labourites and convince them of the justice of your 
claims since they are always in favour of progress, but the real test of your 
skill lies in converting your opponents to your own views. Only experienced 
and tactful men can accomplish this task. ~ 


41. ‘‘ We see that the Hindu’s London correspondent has thought it 
inn ¢ nts necessary to caution Indian politicians against too 
95rd Jan _ ’ close an association with the Labour Party in Eng- 
i land, in the belief that it will be able in its present 
condition to reader much tangible assistance in the matter of reforms. The 
general opinion in India has always been that without identifying ourselves 
with any particular party we should avail ourselves of the assistance of all; 
but the Mahrdtta pius its faith on Labour. ‘ Both the Conservative and 
Liberal members, coming as they do from the aristocratic and middle class 
sections, cannot be expected to do much in India’s favour, because they have 
their interest in keeping India in leading-strings. Itis Labour and Labour 
alone that can and will see the wrongs righted and the nations freed from 
bondage.’ This was not, we know, the view of Mr. Tilak who, in his condem- 
nation of the political propaganda in Kngland as mendicancy, reserved the 
bitterest denunciation for an alliance with the Labour Party, which he thought 
would be distinstly prejudicial to India’s interests. Said he: ‘You now 
depend on the Labour Party. Labourers have their own grievances, but they 
won’t treat you any better. On the contrary, they will treat you worse, 
because. British labourers obtain their livelihood by sending us their goods.’ 
Whatever fraction of truth this utterance may contain, we know that Labour 
will exact its price, in ways not now suspected by the Nationalists, for the 
support it will give, and the price we would like Labour to exact is to require of 
the so-called Indian democrats the abolition of all privilege of caste and the 
removal of the taint of untouchability from all human beings. We are deeply 
grieved, by the way, to learn on reliable authority that Mr. Tilak has declined 
to subscribe his name to the anti-untouchability manifesto issued by the 
Depressed Classes Mission.” 


42. Commenting upon the proceedings of the Peace Conference, the Guja- 
aN as rdti writes :—It is said that England, France, Italy, 
The Peace Conference. the United States of America and Japan are working 
Gujarati (18), 19th with one mind; bat there does not seem to be any 

ep ite eg Fe cg unanimity in them. Belgium, France, Italy, Serbia 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), and Roumania each separately assert that they have 

O1st Jan. suffered during the war while England declares that 

: she has made great sacrifices in men and money. 
In this way each country is advancing its claims for securing advantageous 
terms from Germany, Austria and Turkey and for splitting up these countries 
into pieces. On the other hand the subjects of the vanquished nations are 
convinced that their salvation lies in independence and so are vying with each 
other for securing the right of self-determination. If the vanquished nations 
are split up it would be difficult to determine as to who should repay the debts 
of the old administrations and pay the war indemnities. The next question 
would be about the formation of the League of Nations. All those who are 
willing to join the League will have to reduce their armaments. But will either 

England or France be ready to reduce its army or navy? How is it thatthe 

Sydenham party is not prepared to look with brotherly feelings towards India ? 

Let us see how the new map of the world will be drawn and the League 

of Nations will be formed. God only knows whether Dr. Wilson’s schemes 

will remain unexecuted. May it not be that Sir S. Sinha has been appointed 
in the British Cabinet with a view to making him a tool in the Peace 
Conference for securing great advantages in Hast Africa, Palestine and 

Mesopotamia and throwing dust in the eyes of other nations? The 

elevation of an Indian to the peerage and his appointment in the British 


circumsta! 1608 ‘ad ike Teasons: for. taking such a step 
tra, or at ry ones. ‘There must be some compeckon 
OL r ie Sinha in the. British Cabinet and. 
s -remiers demanc “for ya dian re resentatives in the Peace Bunfeacnes 
on - along with fhoke of ae other British Colonies. The recognition of the claims 
a: ace Jia in ‘the Peace Conference has raised the status of India in the eyes of 
i‘. © nations of the world and has secured to it equality with the British 
Colonies for which it has beeu clamouring. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
“bre the tendency on the part cf some of the powers that are taking part 
in the Peace Conference towards favouring secret treaties and expresses its 
ee at the stand made by England to uphold President Wilson’s ideals. 
t hopes that the differences in the Peace Conference will not ultimately 
lead to the friends of fo-day being turned into enemies of to-morrow. The 
Bombay Samdchdr is afraid that the Bolsheviks in Russia are. acting under 
the instigation of Germany and that Germany would spare no pains to do 
some harm to India through them. It, therefore, impresses upon the Peace 
Conference the necessity of suppressing the Bolsheviks in the interests of 
India and the peace of the world.} 


43, Referring to a letter addressed by Mr. Abdulla Kur to the President 

of the Moslem League, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm states that 

The future of Turkey as the question of the Caliphate has much to do with 

and Indian Musalmans. the Moslems at large, it is gratifying to note that the 

a seg) slam (59), Moslem League has properly discussed this question 

wrth Sdn} Varta- gi 

mdn (32), 23rd Jan. as desired by Mr. Kur. [The paper then reproduces 

the letter the purport of which is as follows :—Indian 

rae Hare are glad to learn that the war has proved the necessity of allowing’ 

seli-determination to all the nations, thus leaving all the nations of the world, 

great as well small, free to determine their own future. The Young Turks 

| have no doubt brought Turkey to a critical pass by their unfortunate attitude 

in the last war, but it is not proper that the whole of Turkey and all Musalmans 

of India should have to suffer for the blunder of the Young ‘Turks. As the 

question of the Caliphate appertains to the Muhammadans of the whole world, 

its decision must accord with the wishes of all of them. No sensible British 

statesman can say that the Musalmans of the world, or for the matter of that 

the Musalmans of India, would be glad if the Turkish Empire is dismembered. 

The Quranic injunction is that there should be an independent Caliph as a 

| protector of the Holy Places and that over him there should be no influence of 

| any foreign power. So, to set up the ruler of the province of Hijaz, or of two 

| such provinces, as a Caliph would be to insult the religious sentiments of 

-.,  Jndian Muhammadans. It is sincerely hoped that British statesmen will not 

injure the religious feelings of the Muhammadans of the whole world. The 

decision of the question as to under whose control the Holy Places of Islam 

} _ should be kept, must be in accordance with the wishes of the seven crores of 

, Musalmans in India and not with those of a handful of Arabs. There is 

nothing wrong in granting self-government to the various provinces of T'urkey, 

but it is absolutely essential that they should all be under the control of 

a the Sultan of Turkey. At present it is necessary that the Turkish Empire 

should be made stronger, on the principle of self-determination, and the 

a Caliphate should be allowed to remain as it is. The Sdy Vartamdn also 
publishes this letter.| 


44. ‘“ What happens to the Turkish Empire is a matter of the deopost 
concern to a Moslem for no other reason but this 

aie Chromele (1), that with the fate of that Empire is closely interwoven 
the question of the Khalifate and of the guérdian- 

ship of the Holy Places of Islam. It has nothing todo with the imaginary 
peril of a Pan-Islamic movement........... In the second place, apart from the 
re tical impossibility of a militant Pan-Islamic movement, in view especially 
of the establishment of the League of Nations, it is doing gross injustice to 
the _ deepest sentiments of Moslems to maintain that their concern for the 
“Khalifate and the Holy Places is. prompted by territorial ambitions.......... 
‘The Khalifate and the Holy Places are part and parcel of the Moslew’s reli- 
- gious s sentiments and in regard to them he alone can have the final voice.......... 


Now, any territorial settlement of Mesopotamia, Palestine and the Hedjaz 


which impairs the sovereignty of the Sultan vitally affects the Khalifate and 
the guardianship of the Holy Places situated in these parts of the Turkish 


Kmpire. Mesopotamia, Palestine and the Hedjaz form part of the Jazirat-ul- - 


Arab as described in Moslem books and the requirements of the Islamic Law 


~ 


demand that the Khalifa of the Prophet—the Sultan of. Turkey—should have ~ 


full and indepeudent control over them. Whatis it then that. prevents the 


fullest consideration being given to these requirements of the Islamic Law, in. 


the territorial and political redistribution of the Turkish Empire ? Moslems 
in India, in common with those who have followed the trend of recent events, 
apprehend that the obstacle is the ambition of British Imperialists of the 
Jingo school, who do not seem to have forgotten anything, or learnt anything 


from the war ‘and who seem still to wield influences in the counsels of the British | 


Government........... If the establishment of a British protectorate with an 
indigenous ruler over Mesopotamia would militate against the application of 
the principle of self-determination, the violation of the principle would be the 
more deplorable if the ruler is to be a person like the Aga Khan, who has the 
double disqualification of being an alien to the people of Mesopotamia and of 
having acquiesced in a. creed enforced by his ancestors and detested by the 
Sunnis and Shiahs alike. The resolution passed at the meeting of the 
Moslems of Madras says that ° the meeting has seen with horror the rumour 
that it is contemplated to place Mesopotamia under the guardianship of the 
Aga Khan’ and that ‘the appomtment will be viewed with the utmost 
disfavour by the Moslem world at large’. The feelings of the Madras Moslems 
are, we have every reason to believe, shared by their co-religionists throughout 
the country. In fact, the dismemberment of the Sultanate—and with the 
Sultanate the Khalifate is indissolubly bound until the bond is repudiated by 
the bulk of Moslems all the world over—cannot but be regarded by a Moslem 
as an unjustifiable interference with his deepest religious sentiments.......... 
We earnestly trust British statesmen are not untnindful of the danger of the 
srowing feeling among their Moslem fellow-subjects that their de> ‘pest feelings 
are completely disregarded.”’ 


45. ‘Reuter has informed us that the Peace Conference’s decision 
that the Belligerent nations alone will discuss and 

Position of Persia and fix the League of Nation’s rules has given con- 
Afghanistan at the Peace siderable dissatisfaction to neutrals. The dissatis- 
uss oer ent Ch . 1 faction is not only natural but justified in view 
ena popes (hh ae ie purpose which the League is to serve. 
The voice of the States which remained neutral 


in the great conflict cannot be altogether ignored. The map of the 


world is to he, readjusted and the boundaries of the neutrals in wany. 


cases are contiguous with those of some of the patries to the war.......... 
Inu Asia the position of China remained long obscure. Persia did not at 
all count. Its will was negligible, inasmuch as it had not the necessary 
force to translate it into action. The conflicting reports regarding. the 
unanimity or otherwise or even a general consensus of views in the 


Peace Conference makes us uneasy about the fate of this ancient country. | 


Everyone is prepared to concede that, barring the most bigoted of chauvinista, 
who are, after all, very few, no one in Britain desires the absorption of Parsia, 
now by no means a formidable matter, inasmuch as Russia, the only bar to 
Britain, has ceased to count in the Chancelleries of Kurope. Already the 
southern half of the country, which, according to the Anglo-Persian Con- 
vention, appertains to the British sphere of poliitical influenne, is. largely 
policed ard has its peace and security safeguarded by the British. There is @ 
keen struggle between patriotism and a desire fo live in the breasts of the few 
Persians who can bestow a thought on anything beside the question of daily 


sustenance. Itis no longer a secret that a British protectorate over the country 


is in contemplation. We earnestly trust this will not be ani that Britain will 
confine herself to the rdéle of a helping friend without impairing the integrity 
and sovereignty of this hapless country. Afghanistan, another neutral Asiatic 
country, has.exhibited, thanks to the peculiar circumstance of the Court being 


divided into two factions, firm loyalty to her engagements as to absolute 
neutrality. Unlike Constantinople, most fortunately for Kabul it was 
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whe in ‘iaaate, for 8 ‘libs ait for. weele ov the N nails West Frontier rumours 
- were rife of the assassination of the Amir of Afghanistan and revolutionary 
outbreaks in Kabul, the country resisted the threats and the subtler diplomatic 
_  - ». onsets by Germans and Turks by turn and Germans and Turks combined. 
fe CC bal ad acted with great patience and self-constraint under most difficult 
ae citcumstances. An ear, and a patient ear, will have to be lent to Afghanistan’ a 


gay, direct or communicated, by the Peace Conference.” 


46. The we Mitra aud Pdrsi considers it proper that His Highness © 
the Aga Khan and others should have seut their 
| letter of protest in connection with the future of 
Gemmeniaon the One Turkey to the Foreign Minister and hopes that the 
Aga Khan and others Peace Conference will not fail to do justice to it. 
against the partition of ‘T'he paper thinks that the authors of the protest are 
Turkey. _ the fittest persons to opine on any question regarding 
Praja Mitra and Parst Turkey. It argues that as they take their stand on 
(30), 25th Jan. the principle of seli-determination, for which the 
war is declared to have been fought, it is expected 
that the Peace Conference will give due consideration to the letter and check 
some of the erring Allies who are advocating the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire with a view to extend their own dominions. The attitude 
of the Allies, the paper adds, towards Turkey at the time of the Balkan 
war is to a certain extent responsible for Turkey’s joining Germany in the 
last war. 


477, France whole-heartedly supported Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal 
that India should be separately represented at the 

Lesson to be learnt Peace Conference. President Wilson, who has 
from President Wilson’s expounded .the principle of self-determination, how- 
— ea ngs ga ever, opposed it strenuously. We trust this incident 
ee en Pe will open the eyes of the present leaders of the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (39), Congress who believe that our wrongs will be righted 
92nd Jan. — if we place them before the Peace Conference. Even 
President Wilson cannot be expected to consider 

sympathetically the interests of any other country than his own. Mr. Lloyd. 
George, however, espoused our cause and deserves to be congratulated. He 
justly contended that aJl the nations that had taken part in the war ought 
to be represented at the Peace Conference. It can safely be concluded that 
whenever apy question affecting our interests comes up for decision he will 
bear our sacrifices in mind. ‘This recognition together with the appointment 
' of Sir S. P. Sinha as Under Secretary of State for India are the most hopeful 
signs. ‘These events clearly prove that we can rely upon British statesmen 
to satisfy our legitimate aspirations and that we need not approach a stranger 
like President Wilson with a request to redress our grievances. The above- 
mentioned incident in connection with the Peace Conference will also help 
to prove the fallacy of. the argument, advanced by some short-sighted 
people, that England was introducing reforms in India not through any 


sense of. justice but with a view to set herself right in the eyes of President 
Wilson. 


48. Writing about the proposed League of Nations, O Amigo de 
Povo Goano remarks that all nations of the world 
Reflections on the pro- have always been actuated by greed and have tried 

posed League of Nations. to aggrandise themselves at the cost of others. Such 
ja preg a ec being the case, the European nations have not only 
edenne ‘ fought among ‘themselves, but have even gone over 
: to Africa, Arabia, Persia, India and other eastern 
ee conniries, and have taken possession of them, and are not now willing 
RN to give up their sway over them. Now that they have fought among them. 
eres selves and have grown weak in the fight, they think of devising some means 
by which they might be able to resist i attack of any other stronger nation 
which might try to fight against them. The proposed League of Nations is 
not a new idea, but a very old one which was conceived by men who are 
dead and gone. It has not, however, taken any practical form up to the 


19: 
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present, because of the desire of each nation to be stronger than its neighbour, 
_ President Wilson’s fourteen points have been accepted by all the belligerents, 
but it is heard that America, Great Britain, France and Italy are making 
concessions to one another. If they are really anxious to form a League of 


Nations, why are these concessions made beforehand? Bolshevism is. 


growing stronger every day and is even taking hold of Berlin. It has spread 
to the whole of Europe and it remains to be seen whether we shall have Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace or Lenin’s peace. 


49. On the 2nd of January the Assistant Collector of Customs went to 
the salt depdt at Kumta and had .some salt bags 
The price of salt at the weighed and he found that the bags weighed 3 to 5 
Kumta Salt depdt should pounds short. We do not know what steps he took in 
a pee "trae at isth the matter. The owners of the depdt are not willing 
Ties ee to sell salt by weight. How can they weigh the salt 
unless ordered by the society? In the license 
applied for in connection with salt sent above ghauts, it is mentioned that every 
bag weighs 2 maunds. What is this but tyranny? It is for the Customs 
authorities to consider what the people should do. ‘The bags weighed on the 
2nd instant were recent arrivals. If the old bags in the depét had been 
weighed, they would have weighed 10 to 15 pounds short and our articles in the 
matter would have proved to be true. It comes to this, that the depdt must 
be compelled to weigh the salt before selling it locally or above ghauts. The 
Customs authorities should issue strict orders to all license-holders and depdt 
agents in this connection. Otherwise the rayats are doomed. In the first 
place the malkz rate has been quadrupled. If short weight is given, the rayats 
will be grievously harmed. If it be an offence to sell short weight should not 
the Magistrate and Sub-Divisional Officer intervene ? 


ov. “The price of salt has gone down everywhere else except in 
Karwar. We-can fairly say that itis due to two 

Complaint about the causes. One is, of course, the virtual monopoly of 
high prices of salt at production and sale alike, conferred upon the Sani- 


— we Chvontde CD katta salt-owners. Another is the embargo placed 
oath ta” ’ upon Goa salt. It is prohibited from being 


brought by sea. The Sanikatta monopolists have 
no rival in the field and this prime necessity of life is being sold ata 
prohibitive cost. In Goa, salt is sold now at Re. 1-8 per maund; prices have 
have been brought down by Rs. 3 per maund. Cannot Government do 
anything in the matter? Is it not due to them to see that Kanara and the 
Karnatak are properly supplied with salt? Government have got their own 
salt works in Kharaghoda and Maurypur near Karachi. Why do they 
not start their works in Kanara? Why do they not allow salt to be manu- 
factured at other places in Kanara besides Sanikatta? Whvdo they not 
regulate prices? Why do they not keep salt depdts under municipal control ? 
They should at least remove the ewbargo on Goa salt, and the inflated price 
of Sanikatta salt will naturally come down.” | 


o1. A correspondent from Khanapur (district Relgaum) writes :—Ags 
filthy water from the local distillery is allowed to 
_ Complaint that the fjow into the river Malaprabha, the foulness of the 
see water from the water of the river which is already getting dried up 
bénépur distillery 18 owing to the holding off of r th 
spoiling the water of the 8 ain is on the increase, 
river Malaprabha. and the people of the villages on its banks are living 
‘Kesari (114), 2lst Jan. ina state of anxiety as there is a likelihood of 
- epidemics like cholera breaking out. Even now 
the stench of the river-water is unbearable within two furlongs from 
the river. When are Government going to stop this danger to the health 
of all the villages down the river from the waste water of the distillery being 
allowed to run into the stream ? 


92, An anonymous correspondent writes to the bombay Chronicle :—“ It 
is nearly a year ago that Government after persistent 
Grievances of compo- demands sanctioued a war allowance of 50 per cent. 


sitors in the Government ; . 
Central Press, Bombay. to its servants and thus relieved them from much 


trouble and anxieties. But Government gave a 

PR ee section of its servants, 7.¢., the compositors of the 
above Press, only 25 per cent., knowing full well that 

their condition was far worse than the clerical staff's, and out of that 
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forcit 5 deduoted for war pane The situation now has: 
ptices have gone up unprecedentedly high, epidemic after: 
_*  @pidemic has reduced most of the poorly-paid compositors- to abject poverty, 
__. gtrikes are in foll’swing and the conditions are unbearable. And yet with: 
gli these evil portents in the air, what is Government doing? That it does: 
Hot intend to 0 anything is apparent from its indifference to the sufferings of 
the: poor and starving people. Government is well aware that the war 
allowance of 25 per cent. is utterly inadequate and that something must be 
done. But ours is a voice crying in the wilderness. It is all very well to 
- preach: that ‘ strike is a industrial weapon to be used only when all other 
oe measures fail’; but when Government is blind to patent facts and disregards. 
‘the workmen’s legitimate. demands they must not be blamed for doing. 
reluctantly anything to satisfy the inner man. It is absolutely necessary 


that the war allowance of 25 per cent. of the compositors should be increased 
and thus afford them relief.” 


93. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle :— 
: “As far as I know no Indians are allowed per- 
Complaint that Indians manent appointments in the Royal Indian Marine 
are not given permanent asithough they may have served temporarily for a 


Ie pangs ae ag the Royal considerable time in any Marine Office ‘on shore 


 Binbos Chronicle (1), @0d may be better qualified than many of the 
22nd Jan. Christian clerks who are at once taken in. This is 
very discouraging, the more so, as many of the 
clerks have been serving on temporary establishments since the War and 
could easily be given permanent appointments but for this racial bar in their 
way. Nowthat Indians are allowed in all departments, it is time that this restric- 
tion is removed and all may be given equal chances by competition or certain 
necessary qualifications for permanent appointments. I may as well point 
out that.many non-Christian clerks are serving on Mercantile Marine ships 
and carrying out their duties satisfactorily and, therefore, there is no reason 
why they should be denied the chance of joining the Royal Indian Marine.” 


54. “We commented - yesterday on the inadequate salary on which 
a typist was required by the Social Service League 
Exolusion of Indians of Bombay. ‘As a contrast comes an advertisement 
from public services In jn the Madras ‘limes, which invites applications 
—_ os a, Je q), fom Europeans with clerical experience, graduates 
Pa rontete —@), with a knowledge of typewriting being preferred, 
for the post of clerks to the 8. B. section of the office 
of the Madras Railway on a salary of Rs. 150 rising to 200 with free quarters 
and ‘excellent prospects’. Further it is added that the appointment is 
pensionable. Curiously enough the same paper has another advertisement 
which calls for applications from labour supervisors for Bushire. It is very 
obligingly inserted within brackets that Indians need not apply. We see that 
no corresponding advertisement is published in Bombay papers, which shows 
that Madras has the monopoly of producing the peculiar type of non-Indians 
required for service in Mesopotamia. Whatever the ultimate fate of the large 
province, which was once famous as the granary of Asia, the war, in so far 
ia as it concerns this section of our hemisphere, will have been fought i in vain, 
ie if in the development of the province, Indians have no share and if its 
oe exploiting is being reserved from beforehand for men whom a misuse of 
terms labels Europeans. But, if the prospective chances for Indians in 
Mesopotamia are thus being limited, those in the other corner of the Asiatic 
Empire of Britain are not brighter. The Burma Labour and Employment 
Bureau is, we understand, taking up the scheme of the resettlement of 
Bake European and ‘Anglo-Indian officers and men of His Majesty’s forces in India. 
co, e Further, the Burma Government are providing a full-time secretary and 
as. clerical staff. A joint non-official secretary is to be nominated. So far there 
is no mention of Indians in this connection nor in the further information 
which is vouchsafed to us, that employment already has been found either 
spi the Bureau or private efforts for eight men.” 


a 6-66. The Kesart expresses satisfaction at the work done by the Poona 
ie. _ Famine Relief Committee for the relief of the famine- 
a , _sagestions sbout stricken and the steps taken by the Collector of 

NS Se | Measures in Poona for granting suspensions of assessment and 

a aed ying takdvi .ith a free hand, and further adds :-—-. 

Weis p18, alst om Under the present arrangements payments have to 


be made at the Taluka Treasury before grass can be had from the depdt whiche® 
is in many cases situated at a distance from the Treasury. As this causes 
needless loss of time, it is suggested that the payments for the grass should 
be received at the depdt where the grass is issued to the agriculturists, The 
Collector recently stated as the wages on famine works are likely to be found 
insufficient, public works for breaking metal have been started in the Shirur 
Taluka. We are however informed that the daily wages which the labourers 
get on these works amounts at most to 3 annas per head. Will this wage 
prove sufficient to maintain a labdurer in these days of high prices? If this 
is the wage to be got on the public works scale, we would prefer to see famine 
works opened in their stead, as under section 73 of the Famine Relief Code, 
the workers would be able to get at least 44 annas per head. We hope the 
Collector will look to this matter. | ; 


06. The Home Ruler thus concludes a long article in which it criticises 
Mrs. Besant’s article in New India headed “ The 


Mrs. Besant and the Congress: General and Personal”, in which she 
oe — of the gives her own version of the proceedings of the 
press. 


Delhi sessions of the Congress :—* We are sincerely 
a on re grieved that Mrs. Besant has elected to subject the 
Congress resolutions to such a harsh criticism in the 
press. She and her friends have decided to remain in the Congress fold. 
May we ask them if their present tactics are calculated to enhance the dignity 
of the Congress whose members they continue to re uain or to add to the 
prestige of the deliberate conclusions of the National Assembly ? In the 
Congress itself criticism is quite legitimate, but we are doubtful whether a 
wholesale condemnation of the proceedings is in keeping with the position of 
a Congressman. Some criticism there must be, but if the Congress is not to 
lose in its authority and influence its proceedings must be handled much more 
respectfully than Mrs. Besant seems inclined todo. Coming from a Congress- 
man her criticism has a destructive efficacy which no outside criticism can 
have. Mrs. Besant herself admits that the majority must have its own way. 
But that can hardly be done unless the minority submits to the will of the 
majority. We have no doubt that the articles in New India will provoke a 
storm of criticism all over the country. May we hope that in view of the 
feeling in the country, in deference to the majority which is the essence of all 
democratic government, Mrs. Besant will review her position and arrive at 
sounder and more just conclusions? Doing through the Home Rule League 
what the Congress refused to do is hardly fair to the Congress and we 
doubt if any Congressman can honestly and constitutionally take part in 
it. We expect Mrs. Besant to show a better sense of discipline to the 
Congress. There igs one more aspect of the question to which we must 
refer in conclusion. A decision of this character which is bristling with 
controversy and which commits the whole body of the Home Rule 
League to a policy which is opposed to that laid down by the Congress, 
should not have been arrived at in haste by a council where about eight 
persons were present and in which the vote was divided. Such a decision 
places the Home Rule Leaguer in the most awkward position. Is he, in this 
matter of policy, to remain loyal to the Congress or to the Home Rule League 
which by our own declarations is nothing but an ‘executive’ of the Congress 
and which sought to affiliate itself to the national body? Can any one 
reasonably argue that an organization which seeks to look upon the Congress 
as its parent can consistently run counter to the majority in a matter of 
policy ? Further comment on this very obvious issue is in our opinion 
altogether unnecessary.” | 


57. Referring to the recent elections held in Portuguese India for 
electing inembers for the Council of the Governor- 
General, and to the previous Resolution of the 
Government reducing the number of elected members 
of the Council as against the official members and the 
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Comments on the elec- 
tions to the Council of 
the Governor-General of 
- Portuguese India. | 


O Anglo-Lusitano (48), 


18th Jan, © 


Portuguese 
columns. ; 
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consequent refusal of the people to hold the elections, 
O Anglo-Lusitano states that the Government held 
the elections through its servants, though the 
bulk of the people ‘refrained from voting, and, after 
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_ Sethe ‘elections were actually ‘held, further reduced the number of ‘elected 
-. gaembers; because’ one member had not been returned, and made certain 
Jaws penalising the abstention from the Council of\any gentleman who had 
een actually elected, although some gentlemen had declared before the 
- @lections were held; that they would refuse to act as members of the Council, 
$f elected. The paper adds:—Has any one seen the making of election 
Jaws after the elections were actually held, or the establishment of rules to 
_ ‘govern cases which aresought to be legalised ? Such an act would be regarded 
as the gravest system‘ of administrative dharchy. But,-in fact, this is what is 
actually happening in Goa with the uttermost disregard of the laws in force 
- gnd absolute contempt of public opinion and of the most elementary common 
sense, There, at present, Magistrates are transferred from the functions 
| which they were appointed to exercise to other posts and deputations, , 
and draw cumulative salaries in a manneér so scandalous that this state of 
affairs amounts to a veritable immorality, which would not be tolerated in 
any Civilised country. But in Goa all such things happen, because there is 
nobody to listen to the representations that may be made. 


LEGISLATION. 


08. ‘‘Government have resolved to push through repressive legislation 

in spite of the combined protest of the Nationalists 

Comments on the and Moderates that it is inadvisable to do so. 
i proposed legislation on Whether we get anything from the proposed reforms 
fe the tage cigar sa —which is very problematic—we are sure to suffer. 
ae vee Pale Report. Oe from legislation of this character with which the 
‘New Times (8), 19th autocratic bureaucrat is going to arm himself.......... 


Jan. Even so moderate a paper as the Indian Social 
ae : Reformer, which is under the control of Sir N. G. 
te ‘ | Chandavarker, has advised Government to wait and see the effect of the 


reforms in satisfying the country’s aspirations and in pacifying public opinion 
before venturing on repressive legislation. But Government seems to give 
no heed to all wise counsels of statesmanship. It seems to be bent upon this 
legislation to appease the dug-outs of the Indo-British Association to secure 
passage for the Reform Bill through the Houses of Parliament. Ata time 
when the whole world is going to have a new charter of liberty India’s fate 
is that she should groan more and more under bureaucratic fetters and be 
denied the right of self-expression.” 


59. ‘‘A summary of the provisions of the proposed Bill based on the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee was 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Wired by the Associated Press on Saturday. If the 
20th Jan. Bill is allowed to be placed on the statute book, 
the shame of it will not merely be on India but also 
on British statesmen, who having waged a war of freedom allowed the ‘men 
on the spot’ to strangle Indias’s freedom at its birth. We trust the country 
and the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council will empha- 
tically and vigorously oppose the measure. Meanwhile, it is instructive to 
contrast the expedition which characterises the efforts of the bureaucracy 
whenever the end in view is to restrict the freedom of the people, with the 
dilatory methcds adopted by it in regard to questions affecting the removal 
of some of these restrictions. ‘Thus though it is more than six months since 
a Committee of officials and non-officials was appointed to consider the 
‘modifications of the Arms Act, the public is atill in the dark as to the doings 
of this Committee. "We wonder if it has ever held any meeting.” 


om - 60. The Bombay Chrenicle writes under the heading ‘‘ Repression in 
eh eS Excelsis ’ :—‘‘ Following the recommendations of the 
ae ra Poa Chronicle (1), Sedition Committee, the Governor-General has been 
eg ER pleased to order the publication in the Gazette of 
India of the draft of two Bills, which are proposed to be passed in the 
forthcoming session of the Imperial Legislative Council. They give effect to 
‘the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee, and aim at the amendment 
of the substantive and adjective Criminal Law of the country, so as to 
_ substitute certain provisions and add others to the existing law. In effect 
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they provide the authorities, and. partioularly the police, with a. carte blanche, 
and effectively minimise the chances of the subjeck to. safeguard his 
legitimate rights against the gratuitous and provoking attentions of, a 
bureaucracy, avowedly pledged to active opposition to popular reforms. The 
two Bills put together are equal to any ‘Defence of India Act’ ever 
promulgated in this country, and it is sheer affectation fo disguise that 
fact by changing the title of the proposed enactments. We propose to deal 
with these Bills in detail to shew that their embracing provisions have been 
wholly transferred from the Defence of India-Act, and constitute a virtual breach 
of Government’s promise that the Defence of India Act would not be extended 
beyond six months after the termination of the war, as well as an alarming 
menace to the liberty of the subject. The country does not need to be reminded 
how conscientiously the bureaucracy has administered the Defence of India 
Act ; for the indiscriminate nature of the its misuse cannot be exaggerated...,... 
This was when the Indian Civil Service had not declared war upon the Indian 
Reforms or in other words upon the authority that is proposed to be consti- 
tuted in response to popular demands. Now, when the emergencies consequent 
upon war are, itis devoutly hoped, banished from the civilized world, and 
there is every reasonable expectation of things returning to their normal 
conditions—when political crimes and even political activity of strictly consti- 
tutional nature have been effectively controlled by the existing law of the 
country—nothing seems more strange than that Government should seek to 
assume unrestricted executive power to deal with the liberties of the people in 
the manner they deem advisable. We would be only too glad to see the 
Criminal Law of the country materially amended in the way of the Press, 
and the Seditious Meetings and other Acts of patently illiberal character 
being repealed. But if the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee as 
embodied in the two Bills under discussion are allowed to become law, 
they may safely repeal the Press or any other similar Act without 
mending matters in the least little degree; for all that can be and has 
been achieved by the bureaucracy under the provisions of the Defence 
of India Act can, and we venture to think, will be most easily accomplished 
by them under the provisions of the Bills proposed to be put into law 
before long.......... Another section of the proposed Criminal Law (Hmer- 
gency Powers) Act runs thus :— 23. The Local Government, and every officer 
of Government to whom a copy of any order made under section 21 may be 
directed by, or under the general or special authority of the Local Government, 
may use any and every means to enforce compliance with same.’ Suppose for 
instance that a person is ordered under section 21 (d) to abstain from public 
speaking in a specified area, then if the District Magistrate is the officer to whom 
the order is directed for enforcing compliance with the order, he, or if he dele- 
gates the authority to an officer of the police, the person acting in his vicarious 
capacity, may actually gag the person in respect of whom such order is made, 
or even permanently disable such person by, we shall take an extreme and 
absurd case falling within the expression any and every means, plucking his 
tongue from the very roots. We merely give this extreme illustration to 
exhibit the unheard-of character of the powers proposed to be conferred on 
officials, major and minor. If criminal law consisted of such unlimited and 
embracing expressions and its interpretation were left to the bureaucrats and 
their myrmidons, the obloquy with which the Star Chamber’s proceedings are 
associated would become a pardonaple irregularity of law as compared with 
the outrageous perpetrations of those, who equipped with the horrifying powers 
of Nero and Nadir, pretend to be Justice incarnate on earth.” 


 *61. ‘‘ The long-expected Rowlatt Bills have been notified in the Gov- 
pen eae OS ernment of India Gazette and, in due course, assis- 
oT Jan. nee ted by the official bloc, they may be expected to be 


placed on the Statute Book......... Whatever the | 


genesis of the Bills may be, we may take it as certain, taat Government will leave 
no stone unturned to have them passed inio law. Can Government justifiably 
say that the situation in India calls for any repressive legislation? The 


loyalist sentiment was never so strong as now. From one end of the country. 


to the other India is imbued with the Imperial spirit: The whole country is 
filled with buoyant hope and looks forward with expectation to be treated as 
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ona eae All. classes are united in 
, has | 


he "beard of niMatabory © repressive ‘Towiatation ? Laws are to be enacted ond 
_ placed in the hands of Government and at their discretion and will they are 
to press a button and call into being particular measures. It is asking too 
much of India to consent to any such measures. The Governor-General of 
‘India has already got ample powers to take any emergent measures the 
situation may require. Hecan issue ordinances and, if necessary, he can 
then come before the Council asking their leave for the permanent enactment 
of the necessary measures. The country cannot be asked to will away all its 
control and permanently saddle itself with anticipatory measures of all sorts 
and conditions. For one thing, the bureaucracy is likely to be tempted to use > 
& weapon simply because it possesses it and it should not be given any such 
Opportunity. And when is all this happening? On the eve of the introduc- 
tion of reforms. Is it not the duty of Government to give to the reforms a 
fair opportunity without their being saddled beforehand with repressive 
measures? Were they not bound to wait and watch the effect the reforms 
would have on the country? ‘To all intents and purposes there might be no 
need of any repressive measures at all. We cannot but unhesitatingly con- 
demn, therefore, the exasperating policy, at present needlesely pursued by 
Government. It is bound to have a damaging effect on the success of the 
reforms, for the safety of which Government ought to be anxious.......... No 
self-respecting nation can be called upon to accept such measures as victory 
gifts from the Suzerain Power. Moreover, the present Council is not the 
proper body to consider these questions. The Councils in India are on the 
eve of dissolution. They are to be replaced by bodies which will be more 
representative than the ones we possess. Why shoula not the Government 
' of India hold their soul in patience and have their repressive measures — 
judged by the new Councils? It cannot be said that Government will till 
then be left powerless. The plenary powers they possess. will be continued 
till peace is signed and six months after. By that time the new Councils 
will be months old. Meanwhile, if Government persist in their attitude, 
what is the country going to do? We trust the Imperial Council will acquit 
itself better this time than it did while discussing the Honourable Mr. 
Khaparde’s motion. All parties must sink their differences and unite in 
protesting against the Rowlatt Bills. We are perfectly aware what the 
ultimate result would be. Weare not hopeful of any substantial amendments 
being carried against the determined wishes of Government. Let there be 
at lédast no split in the non-official party. Let no opportunity be given to the 
maligners of India to say that with their own consent the policy of repression 
before reform was resorted to. l1t would be nothing less than a disaster 
if the petty differences we have were to end in a cleavage even on the 
question of the Rowlatt Bills.” 


62. “The Gazette of India of 16th January contains the text of two 
Young India (16), 22nd bills relating to the Rowlatt Committee’s recom- 
rt tia , mendations. The statement of objects and reasons 
Sai. accompanying the bills does not go to strengthen 
@ case now proposed to be made out for making more comprehensive and 
stringent an already over-stringent criminal legislation. The aim of this 
attempt is obvious enough and if these bills are ever passed into law, the one 
sure effect of it will be to put an end to all manner of agitation and propa- 
- ganda—whether constitutional or otherwise—directed towards the substitution 
of democracy for bureaucracy. The appointment of the Rowlatt Committee 
was an ingenuous counterstroke to the Montagu mission and the 
-eynchronous publication of the reports was the certain outcome of an 
- orgauised effort to nullify the good intentions of a temporizing Socretary of 
State. pe has sugoeaded nowhere and it will not succeed in 


Shh eer eee 


, 


68, If as proposed in tha Bill the Police and the Executive are 


! invested with full powers, the liberties of the citizen 
Kesart (114), 21st Jan. will indeed go to the dogs. While on the one hand the 
Congress is asking for the natural rights of the 

Gitizens, the officials, though singing the praise of the principle of self- 
determination, are, on the other hand, actually at work forging new fetters 
of subjection. Some of our worthy elected members of council may come 


forward to support even this Bill, and to bring this about the Times of India. 


has already begun to vociferate that the Moderate leaders are not against the 
suggestions of the Rowlatt Commission. At such a crisis it is the duty of 
every Indian member, and more so of an elected member, to oppose this Bill 
tooth and nail as.it is calculated to destroy root and branch all principles of 
self-determination, justice and citizenship; and if any one does vote for it 
he should be considered as a destroyer of freedom and a traitor. 


*64, “A Gazette of India, dated the 18th instant, priats two draft Bills 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Committee in their report on revolutionary conspir- 
acies in India. We wish at the outset to deprecate 
most earnestly the introduction of these Bills in the Legislature at this jun- 
cture. An open-minded and dispassionate consideration shows that revolu- 
tionary crime in India as elsewhere is the outcome of political'and adminis- 
trative stagnation. “As we wrote four months ago, by her contact with British 
rule, India has been drawn into the vortex of European politics and the new 
awakening of political life in the country has permeated and will continue to 
permeate our schools and colleges. ‘As long, therefore, as the political 
advancement of the people is slow, and does not keep pace with the times. by 
duly recognising and giving effect to the legitimate aspirations of the people 
in general and the educated classes in particular, revolutionary crime is 
bound to raise its head from time to time and disturb the peace of the country. 
It will not do to meet such situations by means of .repressive laws. Remove 
in time the standing political grievances of the land and you remove the 
mischief which brings the secret conspiracies of revolutionary organisa- 
tions into existence. Remove the mischief and you remove the causes 
which necessitate the passing of repressive’ laws for preventing revolu- 
tionary crime. These words were written after a close study of the 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 26th Jan. 


reports of the Rowlatt and Chandavarkar Committees. They embody 


convictions based on exceptional opportunities to know the true inward- 
ness of revolutionary crime in this country. They are entitled to the serious 
consideration of Government. which, unfortunately, does not seem to 
have been given to them. If Government had done so they would have 
realised that the right course is to introduce, first, the constitutional reforms 
in the direction of responsible government which have been promised, and, 
then, if after a sufficient interval itis found that revolutionary crime shows 
signs of recrudescence, to ask for extra powers to supplant the ordinary 
criminal law, as the principal Bill proposes to do. What the Government 
seek to do is to meet revolutionary crime by revolutionary legislation abroga- 
ting the elementary rights of citizenship in a civilized country......,... There 
is now an almost total subsidence of political crime in the country. The 
Government of India have no excuse now to launch these Bills which were 


designed to meet an altogether different condition of affairs. We do not wish. 
at present to go into the provisions of the two Bills. We object altogether 
to their being brought in at the present time. The excessive accumulation of 
penal powers by a Government is as provocative of mischief as the accumula-. 


tion of excessive armaments by a State.” 


*65, ‘While the whole of India has been voicing forth her unanimous 
‘Opinion, on keeping intact the inviolable rights of 
Mahrdtta (7), 26th hersons, from the platform in the Congress, and 


Jan. even in the Moderates’ Conference, the Government. 

: of India have been trying just. in the opposite: 
direction and attempting to forge the chains with which any British Indian 
subject may be deprived of his - birthrights of liberty of speech and action 
without trial in an open court and in a regular form. We all know that there, 
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Laps are, re iaislbiaians evnitpiredion' in oeeinin, districts of Bengal, 

e say that they must be crushed, and the perpetrators of those 

\bOm nad} a6 or shen. penny be punished. We do not at all mince matters and 
we do | vg ea = b to be misunderstood on this point. But at the same time, 
Bo ays an a } thas the: men hag first be proved guilty of those crimes. 


fom the sontaiition of. the suthorities 18 that these aie conspirators anc 
- Yevolutionaries have made it almost impossible for the Government to success- 


—.._.. fully launch prosecutions against them, and it has, therefore, become extremely | 
Pee difficult for the Government to catch the delinquents in the meshes of law. 
_..* They say that they have got sufficient but not legal (i.¢., real) evidence for 


‘the conviction of these men, an¢, therefore, same other means must be found, 
on the strength of such evidence, to dealan effective blow against those who 
want to subvert the State. . They say that it is not only they who have come 
to such a conclusion, but even an impartial committee of men, with a strong 
_ judicial element on it, has also arrived at the same conclusion, and they are 
therefore justified in, so to say, proposing to transgress or suspend the 
ordinary law of the land in some cases, and providing a new procedure and 
creating new offences to deal with such criminals. And they maintain 
that it is therefore that the new Bills have become a ‘necegsity.......... 
We must again remember here that the Committee offered no opportunity to 
the accused to subject such evidence to the test of cross-examination by a 
skilful counsel. Tbe evidence, therefore, was all one-sided and untested and, 
therefcre, thoroughly doubtful and -entirely unreliable. The Government’s 
contention that they have got reliable evidence against the accused thus falls 
to the ground. They admit that on such evidence ‘the prosecution “deep 
fail’; they admit that much of the evidence consisted of statements made ‘ 
police custody’ and by those who were not disposed to make them ; and shane 
‘also admit that it was not tested by cross-examination. And yet they say that 
they were morally convinced of the guilt of many of the accused! We know 
not whether lack of commonsense can go any further. ‘To legalise such sort 
oi evidence, and to restrict the liberties of a man on the force of it, is one of 
the main ‘objects in bringing these Bills before the Legislature, and Parts zy 
II, III and IV of Bill No. 2 of 1919 are mainly devoted to realise this object, 
Part I of it provides a machinery for a speedier and secret trial of certain 
scheduled offences by a tribunal of three High Couzt Judges, and thus infringes 
the ordinary law of the land to a less extent. Anyhow it does provide for a 
judicial, though speedier and secret, trial, and as such is less objectionable 
than the other parts. But Part II not only sets at naught the whole 
Indian Law of Evidence, which has been specially enacted to safeguard 
‘the interests of justice, but it begins with an astounding section which 
penalises all ‘movements which are, in the opinion of the Governor-General- 
in-Council, likely to lead: to the commission of offences against the state’, 
and thus virtually ivstitutes a Spanish Inquisition in the land. What these 
movements are is not defined, and the apologist of this section, the Rowlatt 
Committee, says that ‘ they cannot be reduced to definitions like crimes such 
as murder and go on ’.” [It further states :—] ‘‘ If they could, no list that we 
can contemplate, would cover the ground. Under these circumstances we 
suggest the following solution: ‘Let the Government propound to the 
Committee in plain Janguage what they’ suggest the man has done, is doing, 
or is likely to do, and let the authority return in plain language what they 
find upon the subject.’ Does this not,empower the Governor-General-in- 
Council to penalise any movement, however innocent it may in the eyes 
of the people be, but which, they believe, is likely to lead to the commission 
of offences against the State? And who does not know how strong and 
sharp the difference of opinion between the people and the Government 
sometimés becomes on such innocent movements such as the Home Rule 
Leagues and their propaganda ?......... _The proposed powers given to the 


oo. iia oo and the Local Governments, therefore, sound something 


athe powers given: to the Spanish Inquisition, a description of which 
can be found in Motley’s Rise of ‘the Dutch Rep ublic. But in order to enable. 
‘our on readers to veneers the prepoen leginiation. with the Spanish ediote given 
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there we will first give here the summary of Parts I, II, III, IV and V of 
Bill No. 2:of 1919. [Here the summary is given.} From the foregoing 
summary it will be clear even to a layman as to how with one clean sweep 
of section 25 the whole Law of Evidence is set aside in the cases of 
those unfortunate persons whom the executive might consign tothe tender 
mercies of the most irresponsible investigating authority, and how the doors: 
will be flung open for the unscrupulous police to overwhelm that authority 
with all possible evidence, no matter howsoever irrelevant, inadmissible, 
tainted, suspicious, fabricated, extorted and untested it may be. Again 
while the poor man, whose case will be before the authority, will have 
no assistance of a skiful counsel, the prosecution case will be prepared 
with the aid of clever and trained prosecutors, and placed before that authority. 
The unfortunate victim of this law will thus be baffled in his endeavour 
to explain his case and prove his innocence. He will be doomed undefended 
and unaided. One may, however, say that ‘ the Local Government will first 
examine his case, and will not issue any orders before they are satisfied about 
his suspected connection with the forbidden movement. Moreover, the investi- 
gating authority will go through it, and, therefore, innocence will be sifted 
from crime, and only the latter will be punished.’ The argument seems to be 
plausible. But the fact is that usually the big Local Government dwindles 
down to one man to whose discretion the whole thing is left, and that one 
man however clever he may be will, in ninety-nine cases out of hundred, not 
be able to extricate the truth from the jumble of evidence that will be placed 
before him, and his powers of discrimination will, therefore, surely fail to 
rescue innocence. The same will be the case of the investigating authority 
enveloped in a maze of evidence. ‘The chances, therefore, of justice being 
done in such cases are so rare as to be almost negligible. The Bill, therefore, 
straightly cuts through the grain of the legal maxim ‘ Let ten guilty men 
escape rather than one innocet man should suffer.’ According to the proposed 
legislation the principle will be just topsy-turvied, and will read, ‘ Let ten 
innocent men suffer lest one guilty man should escape!’ In short, the 
proposed Bill seeks to legalise illegal evidence, and penalise innocence at the 
sweet will of the bureaucracy. The Spanish Inquisition did nothing more. 
Do the Government of India want to emulate the Spanish Inquisitors by 
passing this legislation? We hope they will not tread thaf path. It is 
neither to their advantage, nor to the advantage of the country.” 


EDUCATION. 


66. The Bombay Samdchdr notes with satisfaction that Government 
eee have begun to appreciate the services of dead and 
ai 10) Or ass @isabled soldiers by providing for the education of 

ren of disabled soldiers. , 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), their children, but regrets that the programme of 
ONth Jan. their education does not include any arrangement for 
military training and suggests that it is not yet too 
late to insert the same in the programme now before the public. It states 
that the sum of rupees six, allotted for the educational expenses of each child, 
is in no way sufficient for the purpose and insists on the necessity of having 
compulsory education for them since without compulsion this sum of Rs. 6 
will hardly tempt the parents to send their children to school. It urges 
Government to provide for the free education of the children of all the 
soldiers and expects that Government will be liberal enough to grant scholar- 
ships and boarding expenses to all those who go up for higher education 
er making it conditional on their obtaining a particular percentage of 

marks, 


RAILWAYS. 


67. “In these days of socialistic legislation it is superfluous to state the 
oo. oe reasons for getting the railway nationalized. But. 
__ Need of nationalizing jf jt is necessary to get English railways nationalized, 
poise Bd ae tage the case for India is infinitely stronger. If people 
Dae feel the injustice of the huge unearned profits of 


the native capitalisis in England, the case against 
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em. bs it prevails in the count 


. Public opinion is openly flouted and 

jess autocratic than the heaven-born 

“ eolisiderations to those purely economic we 
that our railways should be nationalized without 


10 88 the case is quite pressing. ae 
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M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


he Oriental Translator to Government, 
ei rotatia t, Bombay, 31st January 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


Kaeport on 


‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending ist February 1919. 


i te yee 


Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any,’ is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be. the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 


Agrarian matters: Famine conditions in the Sirur Taluka (Poona) and 
other places . . 


British Rule: 


Alleged offence to Musalman sentiments in certain educational and 


law books ; : i ; : ; 
Comments on Sir 8. P. Sinha’s elevation to the peerage 
& Comments on the Akola riot case . 


Comments on the Bengal Government’s communique on the attack by 
the Epiphany on the Musalman religion 


z 
‘ 


Comments on the proscription by the Punjab Government of the 
address of Dr. Ansari, Chairman of the Reception Committee of 


the Delhi Session of the Moslem League . 


Comments on the total prohibition of the drink traffic in the United 
States of America . 


Contrast between the treatment given by the British Government to 


its Indian subjects and that accorded by France and Portugal to 
their Indian subjects ;, 


High prices and famine in the Presidency 


Some lessons of the Bombay Mill-hands’ strike. . ; ; 
The Sinn Fein movement in Ireland. : cae ; 
Congress: Mrs. Besant andthe— .. ee ee ee 


His Excellency the Viceroy: His seen the Viceroy’s oer at the 
Chiefs’ Conference . 


Indian Reforms : 


As India is represented at the Peace Conference it cannot be bound by 
the declaration of August 20... ; : 


The Functions and Franchise Committees in Bombay . 
The Reform Scheme and the I.C.8. 


Judicial matters : Court proceedings in India should be carried on in the 
vernaculars . ' : ' ° 


Public Service : 
Alleged discontent in the ranks of the Bombay City Police. .  . 


Comments on an advertisement in respect of a post under the Rangoon 
Port Commissioners : ; ree ; 


Grievances of elementary school teachers in the Bombay Presidency . 
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| *madan Association praying for the constitution of — into a 

I fe ee i ee 
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_ _Hingland and the principle of noannexation. . . . . . 6 
Indian Musalmans and the fature of Turkey. . . . . . I~4 | 
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Comments on the personnel of the Select Committees to whom the New 
Bills on the lines of the Rowlatt Committee’s report will be referred. 53 


Comments on the proposed legislation according to.the Rowlatt Com- 


mittee’s recommendations .. ie oe fon . 48—51 
The Excess Profits Tax Bill oe ae ae ; ey » 
The policy of repression must cease if Bolshevism is to be kept out of 

ae eee ag ae eee yor : . oo oe 


The rumours about Bolshevist propaganda for revolutions in China, India 
and Persia are part of a plan to strengthen Government’s hands to 
pass the Rowlatt Bills . ' ; : ' 52 


EDUCATION— : 


Comments on the last annual report of the Director of Public Instruction. 56—58 


Complaint that Musalmans are excluded from the Vernacular Traming 
eee ee oy ey ae 


MUNICIPALITIES— 
Comments on the recent elections of the Presideat and the Vice-President 

of the Dharwdér Municipality. . . . . ee _ 0 
Comments on the result of the Bombay Municipal Elections . . . 60—63* 
Epidemics in Bombay and the Health Department of the Municipality . 65 
Extension and improvement of Bombay City . . . . | 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “Replying to the letter of protest by leading Moslems in London 

~ against irresponsible suggestions regarding the fate 
Indian Musalmans and of Constantinople. Mr. Balfour gave the characteristic 
yey ie es yi keri. S 1) diplomatic reply that the -question raised could only 
80th Jan~ | * be decided by the Peace Conference. The ultimate 
| | decision, no doubt, depends upon the Peace Con- 
ference ; that, however, is not the point at issue. The question is: What is 
going to be the attitude of Britain? What view will Britain urge the Peace 
Conference to adopt? Is it going to propose that Constantinople should be 
internationalised and handed over to X, Y or Z? Is it going to claim any 
portion of Turkish dominions in one capacity or other? Britain can stop all 
idea of partition of Turkey with a word. Did not the Italian Premier say that 
he did not want anyting in Turkey if France and Britain also did not want 
‘anything ? Is it conceivable that France against the wishes of Britain would 
insist upon having Syria? Is it not the duty of |:ritain to interpret correctly 
the feelings of its own Moslem subjects? Were we not told that it was the 
idea of sone Chauvinists in Kngland to connect India and Egypt by a 
succession of Arabian States under British protection ? Was it notin Britain 
again that the question of the internationalization of Constantinople was 
raised by Sir Valentine Chirol and others? Britain can do much to assisé the 
Peace Conference in arriving at the right conclusion by allowing two Indian 
Moslems to form part of the British legation under the panel system. If 
Britain reserves any special claims in this connection, the other Powers also 
will follow suit. Other Powers with no interests may talk lightly of the 
partition of Turkey and the internationalisation of Constantinople. But 
Britain is in one sense a Moslem Power itself because it rules over the greatest 
body of Muhammadans. It is idle to talk of strategic necessities compelling 
the Allies to insist upon the internationalisation of Constantinople. Britain 
has now a splendid opportunity of reverting to its old policy of cultivating 
good relations with Turkey and, to judge from the interview Mr. Price had 
with the present Sultan of Turkey, the situation in Turkey also is quite 
favourable to such an idea. Britain can set an example of self-abnegation to 
the Allies and earn the goodwill of Moslems all the world over by adhering 


to the principle of nationality which is to be the ruling standard henceforth 
in every case.” 


2. M.L. D. writes in the Bombay:Chronicle :—‘ Along with the Moslem 
sii a a) World which feels deeply for the fate of Turkey, 
29th lg ’ there is a not inconsiderable body outside it who too 
: desire to see the Ottoman Empire continue intact 

under the rule of the Sultan, extending, however, to the various peoples within 
the Empire the right of autonomy or, in the alternative, at least the introduc- 
tion of far-reackipg reforms into the administration, as a stepping stone to the 
attainment of the former. It cannot be denied that the autocracy of the 


Hamidian Regime lay buried with the deposition of Abdul Hamid at the time > 


of the Turkish Revolution and that the administration showed distinct signs 
of improvement on the assumption of a constitutional Government. The one 
thorny problem lay particularly in the disaffection evinced by the various 
Balkan States, fanned by their traditional hatred for the Turks’ dominion 
over their fellow nationals in Macedonia and adjacent territories in Kurope 
which became embittered under the rule of the deposed Sultan. The victory 
of the Balkan States was followed by vast acquisitions of territory in Kuropean 
Turkey which brought within the sphere of the Governments of the Balkans 
their nationals formerly under Turkish rule. Once again Europe was 
satisfied with the rearrangement of the Turkish Empire ; in Hurope, which, it 
is significant, in consideration of present day rumours to oust the Turk from 
Europe, left Thrace, the City and the Straits in Turkish hands. It may be, 
this decision was unavoidable because of the inability of the Balkan States to 
push on by force of arms their victory by the capture of Constantinople itself, 
rather than because the bulk of the population was predominantly Turkish in 
race and sentiment. In Kurope, therefore, there should be no cause militat- 
ing against the observance of the status quo ante in regard to Turkey. 


In the Asiatic provinces, too, if is difficult to see how anything more than the 
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t of autonomy to the various peoples under the rule of the Sultan can be 
; better solution without an open policy of annexation clothed perhaps under 
16 guise of | 


a protectorate over this or that province by one or more alien 
- powers. The idea of » protectorate over a province in itself implies that its 
‘peoples are not fitted for enjoying complete independence, else why a protec- 
-* torate at all? It clashes, too, with the spirit of self-determination, since the 
protecting power must necessarily. concern itself with the internal affairs of 
the country it seeks to protect. The ruler, too, of such a province would be a 
eos nominee of the protecting power, bereft of absolute discretionary powers in 
ae the administration of his province. Perhaps in the case of Armenia, alone 
Bee among the Asiatic provinces in the Empire, could complete independence be 
granted its people, since they are a people totally distinct from the Turks in 
race and religion. Besides, assisted by cultured Armenians in HKurope and 
America, there seems'a hope of an independent Armenia being realised. In 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, with their motley populations of Turks, 
Arabs, Jews, Christians, etc., their case could best be determined by acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of the Sultan with full parliamentary administration 
-  gecorded to their peoples.. There remains the Hedjaz, the destiny of which 
is, for Europe, something to be considered very seriously. It is true, the 
Arabs are a distinct race from the Turks, but in customs and religion they 
are strictly one with the Turks and have everything else in common with the 
latter, so that the mere question of race loses much of its force especially when 
not backed by any capability for administrative affairs. Indeed, it has been 
said that Arab rule is no substitute for Turkish rule. Besides the Hedjaz being 
truly to the Moslems their Holy Land, the spiritual and temporal rule would 
seem to be inseparable. The best thing for Kurope—nay the safest course— 
would be to let the question of the Hedjaz be exclusively one for the Moslem 
World to decide as to its future status in the New World. The seal of the 
Conference to such decision might then be attached. Hurope must recognise 
at least this much—if it at aJl cannot comprehend why temporal and spiritual 
matters should be considered inseparable in this particular quarter of the 
world—that the Hedjaz is truly to the Moslem a Heaven on HKarth—a land . 
of pilgrimage to which Moslems from all parts of the world in thousands 
repair. Let not only the Indian Moslems have their say, but Moslems in all 
parts of the World—and let the Peace Conference then give careful attention 
and due weight to it and set its seal accordingly. The suzerainty, especially 
in the case of the Hedjaz, ofthe Sultan must be ac knowledged by the dominant 
principle of religion introduced into it.”’ 


8. “It is impossible not to sympathise with the extremely grave 

y India (15), 29th problem which the Mussalmans of India have to 
| — naia (10), face in regard to the world settlement which ig 
being reached in the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference........... The reaction of the position of Islam in the world on 
Indian political thought has been one of the most remarkable landmarks in 
Indian politics in so far as it bas made the Mussalmans, at one time 
almost hostile to the Congress creed, come out in the forefront of the 
political fight. The Mussalmans happen to be to-day the most advanced 
political sections of the Indian population because of these subtle influences 
from across the borders, and with characteristic frankness and in an 
outspoken manner, they have raised important issues in this connection in 
the press and on the platform. The speeches at the last Congress and 
League sessions of Hakim Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari and Mr. Fazlul Huq and 
ee many others gave a fleeting view of the real feeling which is surging in the 

Be minds of the rank and file and we cannot help feeling that for the 
i statesmen of the United Kingdom at the present moment, there is perhaps 
no Imperial problem of such a far-reaching character as the pacification of 
Mussalman opinion in India by. a tactful handling of the problem of Turkey 
at the Peace Conference........... We feel great sympathy with these Moslem 
critics in their embittered outbursts of this character. Hven if based on solid 
facts, we, however, feel that these will not help them unless they organise. 
public opinion throughout this country and fix it on this one question sd that 
the cry of Indian Moslems might reach out to the world, so that the states- 
menof England might feel that any small advantages in the direction of 
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Mesopotamia and the Bosphorus would be dearly purchased if they cause 
serious discontent in Moslem hearts in India. Protests have been already 
heard againt these impending disasters from Bengal and Madras. As a centre 
of Moslem opinion, Bombay was always regarded as somewhat backward, but 
we hope that, in view of the serious issues involved, the Mussalmans of Bom- 
bay will register their respectful and emphatic protests against irresponsible 
schemes for the disposal of Islamic countries and for the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire which are being mooted everywhere and which if not 
averted by timely action will soon materialise into hard and unpleasant facts.’ 
{Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ The Aga Khan and other prominent Mussul- 
mans in London have addressed a letter to Mr. Balfour, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, protesting against the irresponsible suggestions 
for handing over Constantinople to the.keeping of a Christian State. These 


suggestions which have been welcomed among Junkers are not only irrespon- 


sible but also mischievous. It is the duty of the British Government to give 
a quietus to these mischievous suggestions by making at once an unequivocal 
declaration that it is not the aim or the objective of Great Britain to destroy 
Turkey as an integral power in Kurope and that she will not allow any other 
European power to whet its appetite for territorial aggrandisement at the ex- 


pense of Turkey. Without this declaration, the occupation of Constantinople 


by an allied British and French force under General Wilson is open to great 
misconstruction and resentment, especially among Indian Mussulmans. For 
it is too soon to forget the late Roosevelt’s silly cry of driving the Turk out of 
Kurope. At least to our thinking, the business of driving the Turk out of 
Europe is not so easy, and were it so, Great Britain, as a great Mussalman 
power, cannot countenance any such action without exposing herself to very 
serious consequences within her own dominions.’’| 


4. The Muslim Herald says that the whole world and particularly the 

, Musalmans are watching with great anxiety the 

Slat J oy = eat proceedings of the Peace Conference, as the ultimate 
decision with regard to the holy places of Islam and 

the question of the Khalifate depends uponit. It remarks that the situation 
is disappointing as there is no Musalman representative in the Conference. It 
asks as to who will advocate the Muslim cause, and press upon the Conference 
the legitimacy of the aspirations of the Muhammadans. The paper says 
that Hazig-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari have already made 
clear the views of the Musalmans on the matter, and advises the people to 
wait and see how their representations affect Government. Referring to 
Mr. Balfour’s reply to the letter published in the London. Times by His 
Highness the Aga Khan and others, the paper asks how the aspirations of 
the Musalmans will be fulfilled when there is none on the Conference to 
represent their interests. The only way of hope, says the paper, lies in the 
expectation that the British Government will represent their cause, as it 
includes among its subjects some 70 millions of Muhammadans. In conclu- 
sion the paper warns Government that its apathy towards the questions 
affecting the Musalmans is causing a great deal of anxiety in the hearts of 


the Young Muslims and it is high time that Government should adopt means 
to pacify them. : 


Oo. His Highness the Aga Khan, Mr. Ameer Ali and other Moslem 
leaders have given their opinion that Constantinople 

All have a right to and the territory to its north in Europe should 
place their demands yemainin the hands of the Turks just like Asia 


oes the Peace Confer- fino, Every one is placing his opinion on minor 


Kesaré (114), 28th Jan, questions before President Wilson. The rule that 
rai one’s own Government should be supported is not at 
all observed in England, Ireland and Europe. Labour questions are likely to 
be discussed in the Peace Conference. What is there to be laughed at in 
these circumstances if the Congress passes a resolution requesting that its 
own delegates should be admitted into the Peace Conference? Those who 
like to make an exhibition of their teeth in this connection had better see 
what is going on in Ireland, England and France and also consider what me 
dike the Aga Khan in the confidence of Government are doing. - wes | 
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sage 9 a oi princi: favour of Germany. But none of the Allies are now 
ze dan , 26th prepared to say that it will be strictly observed 
Nae ee mere when they have won the war. It is almost settled 
‘ that England should retain the. German colonies 


| wasn for the benefit of the natives. British rule has become most popular 


in the German colonies in Africa and the natives declare that they do not now 
wish to return to German rule. If they are made wholly independent 
Germany might re-conquer them and that is not desirable. So England will 


be compelled to include the German colonies in her Empire for the benefit 


of the natives and because the natives insist upon it. Similarly the Arabs of 
Mecca, Medina and the other holy places of Islam are tired of the Turkish 
rule. Hngland will have, therefore, to raise some Arab nobleman to the 
position of Sultan under her protection. In like manner as soon as Mesopo- 
famia was conquered by the British the inhabitants thereof realised the 


immense benefits of British rule and, taking advantage of the principle of. 


self-determination, are likely to ask to continue to remain under it. So 
although the principle of ‘ No annexations’ had found favour at first it will 
now have to be abandoned out of sheer necessity. 


7. Commenting on the announcement regarding demobilisation of 
British troops, the Bombay Chronicle writes :— 
Indian troops must be ‘What about the Indian troops? The authorities 
a ee without sre keeping the public of India in the dark as to the 
Stichay’ Ohrowisl (1), extent of demobilisation they propose to carry out in 
80th Jan.; Young India the Indian expeditionary forces. It may be that the 
(15), 30th Jan. demand from Indian soldiers for speedy release and 
| return to their homes has not been so vocal as that of 
British soldiers and they will prove more tractable than the troops who marched 
to Whitehall and held up trains at Dover. But human nature being what 
it is, it will be folly to imagine that, the war being practically at an end, the 
Indian soldier, too, does not yearn as eagerly as his British comrade to be back 
among his relatives and friends with the least possible delay. What are the 
Indian Army authorities going to do to meet this natural yearning? As we 
have said, the demand may not be as vocal as among British soldiers, but it is 
bound to exist and the authorities will do well to anticipate if in advance. If 
it is true that the army of occupation in Mesopotamia will be preponderatingly 
Indian, it means that the day of release for a great number of Indian troops 
will be indefinitely put off. The army of occupation in Palestine and Trans- 
Caucasia will also be largely Indian. A large number of troops will be station- 
ed in Hast Africa also. All this means that for all practical purposes demobili- 
sation, so far as the Indian Army is concerned, will be hung up for many 
months. It is useless to disguise the fact that these extra burdens on the 
Indian soldiers will be imposed out of consideration for the increasing demand 
for release on the part of British troops. We trust that in fairness ta the 
Indian soldier the Government of India will not allow undue advantage to 
be taken of the docility of our troops to keep them abroad for a longer period 
than is alsolutely warranted by military requirements and that no inequitable 
discrimination will be exercised in the matter of demobilisation in favour of 
British troops, imposing undue burdens on the Indian army. The public of 
India will be glad to have an assurance from responsible quarters that strict 
justice will be meted out to the Indian soldier in regard to his own claims 
to a speedy release from service. In connection with the arrangements for 
the army of occupation in Mesopotamia, Palestine, T'urkarstan, etc., there 
is one other point that needs elucidating. If the Indian troops are henceforth 
to be kept abroad in distant countries to safeguard Imperial interests and to 
suit Imperial exigencies, the burden of their upkeep should not fall on India 


but on the Imperial Exchequer. The military burdens undertaken by India 


during the war have been overwhelming aud to ask the Indian people to 
undergo further expenditure in the interests of the Empire would be unjust, 
especially when India continues to be treated like a Cinderella of the 
Empire when it is the question of sharing the fruits of victory.” [The Young 
India also protests against India being made to pay for the Indian army of 


‘8. OA correspondent writes to the Kesart:—The famine conditions 
prevailing in the Sirar Taluka (district Poona) are so 

eke PIERCE in Severe that they pass all imagination. With a few ex- 
the Sirur Taluka (Poona) Céptions all villages in the taluka are famine stricken. 
and other places. The condition of cattle is very pitiable and un« 
Kesart (114), 28th Jan. bearable to the sight. Many are sent to the Mavals, 
but unused to the fodder there some of them 

have already perished and the remaining are likely to be of no practical use 
in the future. Inspite of the liberal policy of Government in supplying fodder, 
one has still to go to the Taluka station to obtain a certificate. This grievance 
should be removed and arrangements should be made to supply ample fodder for 


all sorts of cattle. Some merchants are trying to relieve the situation by buying 


and sending cattle to Konkan. But thisis done ona very small scale. ‘he con- 
dition of men also has become unbearable past all description. All the people 
are extremely careworn. Bagait crops are about four annas. The Jirait crops 
have all been lost and ought to have been granted full remissions. But Patils 
and Talatis were still to be found preparing anua value reports and returns. 
Savkars and others also have taken this opportunity to enhance the rates of 
interest to three and four annas per rupee. It is high time that the Bagait 
cultivators and others should be granted Takavi. The plight of the labourer 
is all the more heart-rending. No famine works have yet been started. In 
Sirur Taluka about 1,650 labourers were found at work breaking metal; but 
nobody seems to have taken care about their daily wages and other arrange- 
ments. At first payments per head were of only five pice a day, and though 
this scale is said to have been now doubled it is still insufficient. Grain 
prices are exorbitant whether due to the Controller or not. Even the middle 
classes are feeling the hunger pinch; what then of the poor? [The 
paper also publishes reports of famine conditions from various other 
places :—Gaodhegule (district Ratnagiri).—Villagers have prepared anna 
valuation of crops which comes to four annas. Village officers and Talatis are 
pressing people for payment of assessment. Applications have been sent to 
the Commissioner and the Bombay Government for remissions. ‘The condi- 
tion of the people has become very wretched and people have not got food 
sufficient for one meal even in reserve. Satara Road.—Famine is making 
people suffer terribly. Thousands of plough and other cattle are dying. At 
Koregaon there is a Government depdt of fodder but it is not available for one 
and all. Chandagad (district Belgaum).—Prices of foodstuffs are ruling very 
high. It is surprising that cfficials should not still realise the severe character 
of famine in our district. In this part famine has not been declared and: the 
remission question does not seem to have been yet considered. Jamagaon 
(Nagar).—High prices are ruling. In Bagait lands fodder crops are being 
raised. Government have resolved to collect assessment from Bagait lands. 
If they do so because fodder crops have been raised, the condition of cattle 
will become terrible. | ! 


9. A correspondent from Khed (Poona) writes:—Government have 
not yet opened any relief works on this side, but 
ane Prakash OO, git opening should not be postponed in the belief 
; that the agriculturists are in a position to face the 
situation as they do uot join such works on the low rates of wages 
fixed by the Famine Code. Unless these rates, which are inadequate in these 
days of- high prices, are increased the situation cannot be improved. We 
request Government therefore to start forthwith famine works and also to 
issue orders in the matter of suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr thanks the Government of India for their 


: kindness in removing the inter-provincial restrictions 
High prices and famine 


= | a cas 2 (63), ud expresses the hope that such a stepson the part 


29th Jan.: Hindusthdn of Government will go some way in checking the rise — 


(22), 29th Jan.; Tdm-e- in the prices of food-stuffs.. It tries to impress upon 

Jamshed (25), 29th Jan.; Government the necessity of using their good offices 

Gujarat Mitra (19), 26th with the Admiralty to get the freights between Burma 

i y Deshodaya (68), ‘and India lowered so that Indians may be able to 

— get Burma rice at cheaper rates than those at present 

prevailing. It also requests Government to adopt measures to keep the prices 
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_Waggons run without any load. In the Nizam 


hat the prices 1 fixed by the ‘Controller are adhered to by the shop- 
pon the employers giving nothing less than that wage to their 


| a ymployees. [The Hindusthdn also expresses gratification at the step taken by 


pment in removing the inter-provincial restrictions in the matter of 


pestain food-grains, but protests against the Government control over rice, 


wheat and gram and strongly urges the removal of such control in the interests 
of the general public, A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed com- 


plaining of the severity of famine in the Sarat District and calls upon Govern- 


ment to declare famine in that district and to grant the necessary remissions 
and suspensions to the agriculturists. The Gwardt Mitra and Deshodaya 
dwell upon the distress prevailing in the Presidency due to famine and urge 
the necessity of removing Government control over the transit of food-stufts. | 


“141. “We do not think that a meretrelaxation of the inter-provincial and 
Gaba 9, Ina inter-district restrictions will go far towards afford- 
Feb. fine. — ing adequate relief to the people who have been 

hard hit by the abnormally high prices prevailing 


in the presidency. The pre-war freight from Rangoon to Bombay per ton was 


between Rs. 6 and 7, whilst the prevailing rate was Rs. 40 which was 
reduced this week to Rs. 30. Surely Government ought to make more ship- 
pivg available and reduce the freight charges to about Rs. 20.......... The 
relaxation of restrictions upon the movement of food-grains cannot of itself 
ease the situation to a substantial extent unless Government fully appreciate its 
gravity and the sufferings of the people and make up their mind without delay 
to import continuous supplies of rice and otherfood-stuffs even at special con- 
cession rates. Government will be deemed to have failed in their duty at this 
juncture if they will pay more regard to financial consideration than to the 
urgent wants of the people. What is the use of removing restrictions upon the 
movewent of food-grains, if the requisite railway facilities for the transport of 
surplus stocks of grain at reduced rates are not available? Cold calculations 
and considerations of influential vested interests, whether in this Presidency or 
Rangoon, ought not to weigh with Government in the presence of acute distress. 
The usual circumlocution methods of officialdom are wholly unsuited to meet 
the present emergency affecting millions of men, women and children. Press 
communiques are issued at painfully and unconscionably long intervals and 
the public are wholly kept in the dark as regards the measures actually taken 
by Government to afford relief. That is unfair both to themselves and the 
anxious public. If their dilatory methods and reticence are misunderstood 
or adversely criticised, surely the critics are not to blame for it. Government 
ought to issue a press communique at least once a fortnight, explaining what 
measures, both private and official, have been organised to relieve distress and 
to what extent they have eucceeded. . 


12. We have already proved that ot arsine policy of Government 
ss ' is greatly responsible for the rise in prices. Tran- 
‘Kesar (114), 28th Jan. . ort difficulties and the restrictions ot hes Controller 
also are responsible. The shortage of waggons is due to the orders of the 
Controller. On some lines there is shortage of waggons and on some lines 
’s Dominions, waggons are 
lying idle and in United Provinces and the Punjab the need for more waggons 
is felt. The Shipping Controller says that by the end of February or beginning 
of March boats will be available as in pre-war days and that they may not have 
sufficient goods to convey. If this is true why should not Bengal coal be 
brought by sea and waggons released for foodstufis? It is necessary that 


the Controller should be removed. There is no free movement of foodstuffs 


now and a sort of monopoly is created. It may be that cholera is to be found 
in Bombay because pure Rangoon rice is not digested in Bombay properly 


and because jwvari and bajii to which the people are accustomed cannot be 


had. Some think that worthless rice sent to Mesopotamia was returned from 
there and that it was solid in- Bombay and that it added to the disease. 
Government should make an inquiry into this. They should not look only to 
cheapness. They should issue permits to bring foodstuffs to which people 
are accustomed though they may sell dear. 


'* 18, “The relaxation of control by the Government of India will undoub- 


: _ tedly remove considerable difficulties in the way of 

Fag Chrontele (), transmission of food-stuffs from different parts of the 
Jan.;. Servant of But th lief 
India (9), 30th Jan. country to the worst affected areas. But the relie 
afforded is not at all adequate. In the first place, 
wheat, rice and gram have been excluded from the Government of India’s 
orders because they are already under the control of the Foodstuffs Com- 
missioner. Now, if isa matter of common knowledge that there is a great 
difference in the prices of wheat which prevail in the Punjab:markets and those 
that prevail in Bombay—a result due to inefficient control of wheat in the 


Punjab. Again, rice in Burma is cheap and plentiful and as, in previous. 


famine years, it should be imported in large quantities. To relieve the situa- 
tion considerably the Food Commissioner has been able to do something in 
this direction, but whatever the quantity of rice that may be imported in 
Bombay or other ports in India, the price to the consumer is almost prohibitive. 
The principal cause of this is the excessively high freight charged. In the 
famine year of 1900 freight for rice from Rangoon to Bombay was between 
Rs. 6 and 7 per ton and approximately the same rate prevailed before the war. 
Now it is Rs. 40, with the result that the controlled price of rice to consumers 
in Bombay is doubled. Thus for every ton of rice the Government ship, or 
allow merchants to ship, to Bombay they make a profit of over Rs. 30, 
and that out of the miseries of the starving poor.......... If rice can 
be had at cheaper rates than jowar and bajri—the staple food of the 
people, but now very dear—the prices of the latter will also fall. In this 
connection we must draw the attention of the authorities concerned to 
the absence of control, either in Rangorcn or Bombay, over sixteen parts 
cargo rice. Large quantities of this rice have been shipped from Rangoon 
and will arrive in Bombay shortly. The control price of big mill special 
rice 1s Rs. 335 per 100 baskets in Rangoon. The price per one bag of six 
maunds of this rice was Rs. 13°3 in Bombay a day or two ago. This price 
may go down, when more supply of the new crop comes, to about Rs. 12-8. 
If 16 parts cargo rice (which is bought in Rangoon at Rs. 270 per 100 baskets) 
comes here it may be sold at Rs. 11-8 or Rs. 12 per bag. It will thus natur- 
ally be more profitable for the merchants to import this uncontrolled rice and 
for the millers and middlemen in Rangoon to deal in it. The result 
of this will be a continued diminution in the supply of controlled rice. The 
sufferer, ultimately, will, of course, be the consumers. Government should, 
therefore, intervene and control all rice both in Rangoon and Bombay. 
The cry that control is resented by the Burmese cultivator is a misleading 
and interested one. Control or no control, the latter remains practically 
unaffected. In fact, on account of control he has been able to secure more 
favourable rates for his paddy in comparison with previous years. . Control 
affects the excessive profiteering of the millers—most of whom are Kuropeans 
—-and the middlemen and speculators. Finally we hope, when it is decided 
to abolish shipping control, Government will not fail to make necessary 
arrangementg to have rice imported from Burma to famine areas at special 
concession rates. Apart from the necessity of bringing the freight as near 
the pre-war level as possible, there is an equally urgent need for increased 
railway facilities for conveyance of foodstuffs from Indian ports into the 
interior at specially reduced rates and from one district to another in the 
various provinces. The Government of Bombay, in the communiqué issued 
yesterday, state that they are anixous that there should ba free trade as far 
as possible in grain between the various districts of the Presidency. This is 
satisfactory so far as it goes. ‘There is, however, a general belief that the high 
prices are also, to a considerable extent, due to the expenditure which 
has tc be undergone in getting priority certificates and wagons. The whole 
situation requires to be promptly examined and the distress, which has 
manifested itself in recent strikes in Bombay which may conceivably lead to 
similar manifestation in other parts of the Presidency, demands an open 
discussion of the remedial steps that are called for. We have yet to pass 
through more trying times and the sooner the matter is handled the better. 


The best way would be to have an immediate session of the Legislative 


Council. Since the last meeting of the Council, the situation in the city and 
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Bis Government in concerting -prompt and satisfactory measures of relief.” 
-——s« (Ehe Servant of India makes similar comments on the freight from Rangoon. 
to Bombay and the control of Burma rice.| ; 


ie police maintained at various points in the strike area. We do not complain 


the Presidency has grown worse..:....... A meeting of the Couneil will 
George Ldoyd an insight into the realities of the situation and help 


*14. “The reduction of i ame from Rs. 55 to Rs. 30 per ton, announced 
Teore tie ay lately by the Shipping Controller, will prove the 
Makrdtta (7),2nd Feb. oroga incompetency hitherto shown by that high 


authority, and will show us clearly how things are wantonly mismanaged by the 


bureaucracy to the grave prejudice of the famine-stricken people of India. 
We learn from a good authority that the Admiralty chartered ships for a few. 
rupees a ton, and also the fact that the authorities pay only.Rs. 20 a ton to the 


B.I. 8..N. Company for bringing rice from Rangoon to Bombay. These facts 


planily prove that yet a great amount of profiteering is still going on in the 
Government circles. This must be peremptorily stopped at once, and the 
freight reduced to the actual payment made by Government for chartering 
the ships. Government may tax the excess profits, but must not tax the 
starving stomachs of the poverty-ridder Indians.” 


15. ‘“ There are some important lessons which the strike has taught, and 
from which, we hope, the capitalist and bureaucratic 

Some lessons of the Glasses will benefit. One is that it has dispelled the 
we gg sy: on notion that the Indian masses cannot combine in a 
aig es common cause, because, forsooth, they are separated 
by caste and religions, and another is the shattering 
blow which it has dealt at the shibboleth of the bureaucracy that they and 
they alone are the friends of the masses. ‘’o take the last first, we cannot but 
notice the outstanding fact that the advice which the Governor gave at the 
instance of some bureaucratic members of his Government was futile because 
the men were in no mood to parley with their demands. It is a pity that the 
advisers of Sir George Lloyd could not read the situation properly. On the 
strength of unreliable reports as to the condition of the strikers and their deter- 
mination to hold out, the Governor was advised to intervene in a great struggle 
between capital and labour in a characteristically bureaucratic fashion.......... 
If the Governcr was not personally acquainted with the state of shings, it was 
the business of his advisers to have acquainted him with it beforehand. Past 
experience in these matters is snch that any Governor with a sure instinct for 
statesmanship would have declined to follow the lines laid down by the 
bureaucrats of the Bombay Secretariat and the Police Commissioner. He 
should have also realised from the failure of the trusted leaders of the people 
in the first instance that it was no use for him to assume a grand-fatherly 
attitude with the men and give them unprofitable advice. H'or, it does not 
matter in the least whether such counsel was given by Mr. Carmichael or 
Mr. Curtis or even Mr. Vincent. These are tke last persons to be trusted to 
know the working’ of the men’s minds and it is certainly to be regretted that 
at the very outset of his career Sir George Lloyd should have begn misled by 
his counsellors. It was an invidious position which the Governor was forced 
to take, but which he should not have taken. We hope Sir George Lloyd is 
now sufficiently convinced that there is not a shred of justification for 
the presumption of a Civilian bureaucracy that it is the friend, philo- 
sopher and guide of the masses in this country. If there was the 
slightest justification for such presumption, its failure in connection with the 
present strike has destroyed it, and shown up the bureaucracy as a dull, 
soulless machine, trusted neither by the intelligentzia nor by the masses. 
It is not astonishing either, that the forces of reaction should have arrayed 
themselves in an attempt to break the strike. The tactics to which they 
resorted in order to achieve this end are only too transparent to be mentioned. 
It has yet to be made out that the ordinary police were not sufficient for 
maintaining law. and order or that there were just causes for apprehending 


danger to life and property on a scale which demanded the presence of large 
military forces. Police guards and military pickets were, we understand, 


voluntarily posted at all the mills and large reserves of the military and _ the- 


if these were merely intended to protect lives or property. But it is obvious 
that they were intended to overawe and crush the spirié of the strikers. The 
strikers were, towards the close, prevented from coming together or holding 
peaceful meetings or organize demonstrations to obtain public sympathy for 
their demands. We have heard it said in reliable quarters that a Territorial 
unit refused to fire on the strikers when ordered to do so, and consequently it 
was replaced by large nembers of the I. D. F. men. It is indeed praise- 
worthy of the Territorials who did so. Most-of these Territorials have been 
themselves labourers, before they donned their Khaki uniforms and they know 
what it means to fight out capitalism. That. despite all the discouraging 
circumstances, the labourers should have have obtained liberal concessions 
to their demands is a happy sign of the awakening of the industrial 
proletariat in India.” 


16. The Kesari is of opinion that the strike pay should be given to the 
mill-hands. In some mills, it says, the mill-owners 
Kesart (114), 26th Jan. Gioged the mills in order that they might not be 
subjected to loss and allowed the mill-hands to go out. It holds that in some 
mills at least it would be quite unjust to withhold the strike pay and it thinks 
that it is not desirable to allow this sore feeling to remain in the minds of 
mill-hands. ‘The paper also refers to many other strikes following the strike 
of mill-hands and says:—Those who struck work and who were about to strike 
got some increase but it cannot be said that all the servants in various depart- 
ments have had their grievances redressed. ‘Teachers in Municipal schools 
have not got any increase. They are to get something but it should be con- 
sidered whether the increment would be adequate. Unless the increase is 
in proportion to the high prices prevailing the servant-world will not be satisfied. 
Even the 35 per cent. increase is inadequate if we consider the fact that the 
prices have increased in some cases 114 per cent. and in others 300 per cent. 
That is why the mill-hands told plainly while the strike was on that they 
should be given foodstuffs, etc., at the rate prevailing in 1905 and that they 
did not want any increase in pay at all. The universal damand for increase 
of pay is not based on imaginary grievances or mere obstinacy, but it has 
some solid grounds at its back. 


17. The Gujardti expresses gratification at the peaceful termination 
Gujardti (18), 26th of the mill strike and is of opinion that the mill 
Pele ie abe bab Samdchdr OPeratives would have resumed work earlier if the 
(63), ‘Bist Jan police had taken greater care to disperse the bands 
of rowdy mill-hands who had made it their business 
to annoy those who were willing to resume work. It cannot agree with 
the idea suggested by the Bombay Chronicle that the strike was prolonged 
because some of the public workers could not get in touch with the 
strikers as they were being followed by members of the C.I. D. It also 
scouts the insinuations made in certain quarters that the strikers were 
instigated to hold on by some secret agency and that they were even supplied 
with funds. Iié is inclined to believe that it was the inadequacy of the wages 
and the prevailing high prices that drove the mill-hands to make common 
cause and show an united front in the matter of organising the strike and 
considers it a hopeful sign of the times that the illiterate mill-hands should 
have of their own accord resorted to such a strike. It does not approves 
of the unwillingness of the wmill-hands to bring the strike to an end 
even after the grant of tne concessions demanded by them merely on 
the hollow plea of securing wages for the strike days. [The Bombay Samd- 
chdér thanks His Excellency the Governor for his kind intervention in the 
matier of putting an end to the strike in a manner favourable to the mill | 
Operatives and requests His Excellency to appoint a conciliation board to a 
meet future contingencies and also dwells upon the necessity of taking measures | 4 
to lower the prevailing high prices.| y 


18. ‘‘Itis rather amusing to read the following in the Mahrdtia :—'By 
his aclmniaeign to this rank, the British Cabinet has 
2 tas é once for all broken for Indians the hitherto impas- 
meen elevation to the able barriers to the entrance to the highest rank in 

Young India Bias 29th the Empire, and has, so far as this honour is con- 
Jan... cerned, for the first time, during the last 150 years 
ve iedailacinses of British rule, fulfilled the promises given to us by 


Comments on Sir S. P. 


x 887—3 cox 


nbary 7. peerage for Sinha is a 
omatic manauvre on part of on Lyd George Ministry and 
ful for all it implies; but to regard it as a fulfilment of past 
§ savours “somewhat of mental degeneracy. From one 
ed a he. appointment. coupled wifh a peerage is @ distinctly 
retrogressive step. Apartfrom the merits of its recipient, our reasons tor 
condemning the action of the Prime Minister are twofold. In the first place, 
it tends to undermine and weaken the forces of nationalism in the country 
and, secondly, it conveys to ignorant outsiders an impression that Indians 
are placed on @ footing of equality in the Empire—an impression which is 
altogether unjustified. It argues a lack of proper perspective among Indians 
to look upon the appointment i in the light of the exuberant expressions of our 
Poona contemporary.” 


19. “At atime when Moslems all ever the country are agitated by 
feelings of grave anxiety, it 1s both dangerous and 
Comments on the Ben- outrageous that certain Anglo-Indian journals should 
gal Government's com- be allowed license to indulge in provoking 
we. 2 hao ogy 8 irresponsible attacks on their religion.. hagaies- 
= Se lat oat gion. was only the other day that the Indian Daily News 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Published an article regarding the Prophet’s tomb, 
Ist Feb. which stirred the depths of Moslem feeling through- 
out the country and led the Government of Bengal 
to the commission of a blunder which culminated in the tragedy of the Cal- 
cutta riots. Now comes in its wake the letter in the missionary journal 
Eptphany........... Journals like the Hpiphany—thanks to the immunity they 
enjoy under the existing dispensation—do not realise the danger of the path 
they tread in encouraging such reckless allegations which are calculated to 
cause the deepest pain and resentment among a numerous and sorely-tried 
section of His Majesty’s subjects, not to speak of millions of their co-reli- 
gionists all the world over. But what are the Government doing? How 
long will they continue to let the feeling grow among the Moslems that they 
' cannot ‘expect any protection from Goverment from the aggression of Chris- 
tian writers and speakers’? Has the tragedy of the Calcutta riots had no 
lesson for them? On this question the Government of Bengal have now 
issued a communique explaining the policy of the Hpiphany and reproving the 
Kditor for his thoughtless publication. Thsy, however, are advised not to 
take any action against the offending paper and say that the Editor will give 
his apology. We are not so sure aboubt the helplessness of the Government 
-in matters of this kind; but we hope missionary papers will take it as a 
serious warning against the habit of libelling other religions for proselytising 
purposes.” 


*20. ‘‘Itseems that the warning given by Goveroament to the Indian 
a mn a Daily News not-to indulge in invective against the 
Feb. prophet of Islam has fallen flat upon some Anglo- 
Indian papers, and a missionary rag the Eniphany has 

now published a letter from some one who has beat even the Indian Daily 
News in levelling most revolting. charges against the Muhammadan Prophet. 
Here is an extract from it.—' That such a custom (purdah) should endure so 
long in the world is not without reason. The Muhammadan world has seen no 
pbilosopher in the true sense of the word nor has any free thinker been born in 
them. Its founder Mahommad himself seems to have been a voluptuous man 
and as such he has established such a bad institution. It is indeed wonder- 
ful to notice, Mr. Editor, that so many of our learned men also range 
Mahommad in the same rank with Christ and Buddha. We fina not any 
such attributes in him that were possessed by the two latter. He had no 
touch of philosophy and the Quran is but the translation of the Bible only 
something altered. It is, theréfore, no wonder that he orginated such an 
evil custom. Lastly it is but the ignorance with which the intellect of my 
fellow-brethren is shrouded that does not allow them to understand the 
glaring unreasonableness of the custom.’ The writing is simply rank heresy 
and is sure to inflame the passions and religious sentiments of our 
Musalman brothers, We are, however, amazed tosee how it passes by 
gnmolested by the Press Act and section 158-A of the Indian Penal Code. 
The ye Government of Bengal say that it does, but we are emphatically of 
on that it does nok, and eannot, as long as the all-comprehensive word 


* otherwise” remains in the first Act. The Bengal Government are. surely 
wrongly advised on the point. The edifor of the journal has, however, 
expressed his regret and it is for the Muhammadan community to see whether 


this would satisfy.” 


21. The Polwtical Bhomiyo publishes a letter wherein ‘ ‘ certain Maham- 


Alleged offence to 
Musalman sentiments in 
certain educational and 
jaw books. 
_ Political Bhomiyo (76), 
31st Jan. 


madans of Gujarat” complain that Mubamimadan 


sentiments are wounded by such epithets as “ cun- 
ning ’’, ‘‘ ambitious’ and.“ cruel’’ used in connec- 
tion with Aurangzeb in Marsden’s History of India 
recognised by the Educational Department and 
taught in schools. They also complain that a law 
book entitled “ Police Patil” published by Mr. Govind 


Gopalji Desai, a retired Mamladar, uses, when illustrating crimes, names of 
men and women held sacred by Musalmans as those of persons who. have 


committed those crimes. 


22. Commenting on the total prohibition of tbe drink traffic in the 


Comments on the total 
prohibition of the drink 
trafic in the United 
States of America. 

Home Ruler (5), 25th 
Jan.; New Twumes (8), 
25th Jan. 


United States of America the Home Ruler re- 
marks :—“ In this connection it is interesting to know 
what has been done in India. Though the other 
countries are not prepared to go as far as America, 
on account of the world war and the adverse . effects 
of the use of alcohol on the national strength, they 
have taken steps to diminish its consumption as 
far as possible. Butso far as the Bombay Presi- 


dency is concerned we find that the revenue from excise has actually 
increased, and to propitiate public opinion the Government allotted it to the 
use of the Educational Department. But we don’t want any half measures 
or this trifling with principles. The fact is that India is by far the best 
fitted country for the operation of total prohibition against the use of alcohol. 
The climate does not necessitate its use; the people are too miserably poor 
to afford it; and above all its use offends the religious susceptibilities 
of the people. While everywhere else the Government is anxious for 
prohibition while the people will not sanction it, here we have the curious 
spectacle of the Government opposing prohibition while the people vehemently 
ask for it.......... We admit that the prohibition will be hard on the 
Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians to whom the use of alcohol is the eleventh 
commandment but we believe no one is prepared to opine that the whole 
Indian nation shoulu suffer untold misery in order to gratify the drinking 


propensities of these gentlemen. 


The example of America will have a 


tremendous influence all the world over and we trust that even the Indian 


bureaucracy will not prove unresponsive to it ” 


[The New l'iumes remarks :— 


“The Abkari Policy of our Government stands discredited in the eyes of the 
civilised world by the daring innovation of the United States. It will not 
be difficult to prohibit drink totally in India, whose people are amongst the 
most sober on earth. In spite of half- hearted restrictions on the sale of 
alcoholic beverages the drink revenue of India is going up by leaps and bounds 
year after year. Sometime ago Lord Willingdon had recourse to a novel 
way of disposing of the drink surplus. He gave it for the expansion of 
education. But no sensible Indian advocates that his son should receive 
education at the cost of the utter ruin of his brother.”’] 


23. America has gone dry. We do not know when England will 


Kesari (114), 28th Jan.; 


follow this example, but England should imitate, 


Subodh Patrika (47), 26th ‘erica immediately. Hngland is spreading the 


J an. 


consumption of liquor in India on the grounds that 
the poor must have samething to drink, that it is not 


possible to give up the habit, that it does not matter if drinking is on moderate 
lines and that the profits made out of the trade need not be given up. But 
Hovgland can no longer justify this unpraiseworthy act after the laws America 
has passed. If the desire of England to remain sunk in the liquor cask is not 
destroyed by America’s example, India requests ae Indian bureaucracy thaf 
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Bogland shou a int at: font commit the sin of Siniiseine India into the cask 
ay longer. [The Subodh Patrika also calls upon Government to follow the 


: 934, Sir Michael O'Dwyer has, that meditating for a month on the 
address — of Dr. Ausari, discovered that it contains 


Gociuiinte on the pros- - matter likely to incite people to acts of violence and 


“pages 4 cription by the Punjéb half-a-dozen other evils, and declared all copies of 


a ry or the address forfeit to His Majesty. Among the 
Phabernsn, of ‘vo Besse many antics of repression for which he has been 
tion Committee of the responsible, the present feat will hold pride of place. 


Delhi session of the Alexander wept because there were no more worlds 


Moslem League. __ left to conquer. Sir Michael may, on the eve of 
Bombay Chronicle (1), his retirement and with the performanca of his 
8rd Feb. latest feat, well wonder if there is anything more 


| left for him to do for ensuring his title to Prussian 
deportment. : He has always exhibited a degree of convulsive swiftness in 
misusing his powers, and it is not easy to see how after a month, during 
which the address under interdict has been read and re-read by millions, it 
has occurred to him to anathematise it. He may be a month behind the 
rest of the world in newspaper reading or he might have left it to the spirit 
of his absent brother in Delhi to assert itself and gain the credit of automati- 
cally squirting out a dose of Haileyism. The address of Dr. Ansari was a 
firm and outspoken statement of the views of millions of Moslems concerning 
the future of the Khalifate and, incidentally, of the safety of the sanctuaries 
of Islam. There wasin it not a trace of disloyalty to the King-Kmperor, 
nor did it contain any.incitement to treasonable conduct. Genuine states- 
manship should welcome open pronouncements of this kind, but it is 
too much to expect swashbucklers of the type of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
to benefit by the advice of caution. The speech of Dr. Ansari was, as 
befitted the man and the occasion, clear and unequivocating. It was a 
defensive argument about the indivisibility of the Khalifate and the guardian- 
ship of the holy places of Islam. Doctrinal exposition based on the Koran 
is absolutely legitimate, and no man will consent to the qualification 
of that right. We refer to the principle, because Dr. Ansari’s address was 
really an interpretation or, more properly, a bare recital of textual injuncitions 
in the Koran, and it is sheer inanity to introduce charges of incitement about 
a speech which solemnly accepted tbe rule of political loyalty to the King and 
appealed for brotherliness towards all communities. The present time is one, 
it is well-known, of anxiety and prayer-fulness in all Moslem hearts. If Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer cannot sympathise with the attitude, he might at least 
realise it. In this i issue, it is his act which is aggressive and provocative of 
evil and not the speech of Dr. Ansari. No Moslem will apologise for the 
speech ; in fact it was a great relief that Dr. Ansari took the opporunity at 
Delbi of clearly defining the attitude of millions of people. In substance, the 
plea for Dr. Ansari is not, we believe, very different from the defence of the 
Aga Khan and others touching the safety of Constantinople and the future 
of Muslim territory, though, in the latter case, the predominance of popula- 
tion has been apparent[y more emphasised. We hope that, in a more sober 
and collected mood, Sir Michael will realise the futility of his vehement 
interdict after the lapse of a full month from the day of the speech. For the 
present we can only hope that this is the final display of unreason and panic 
which the people of the Punjab have to see from the retiring satrap. So 
much for Sir Michael O’Dwyer. His action, however, raises an issue of tre- 
mendous importance affecting as it does the sentiments and rights of the entire 
Moslem community in India. It is not necessary, for the present, to dwell. 
on the effect which the blunder of Sir Michael O’Dwyer is bound to have 
on Moslems all over the country and on all sections of their fellow-country- 
men who fully sympathise with them in their anxieties regarding the fate 
of the Khalifate and Turkey. We earnestly trust the gravity of the situation. 
that must arise, if the wrong done is not immediately rectified, is not lost. 
upon the Government of India and hope that in this, his latest manifestation 
- Of | Prossiapiem Sir Michael Q’ Dwyer has- acted on his own initiative. At all. 


events, we urge upon the Government of India to intervene and secure the 
withdrawal of the uncalled-for, unjust and provoking order at once. We are 
living in critical times which do not admit of experiments of this character 
being made with the deepest sentiments of the people. The occasion demands 
on the part of Lord Chelmsford statesmanship of the stamp displayed by Lord 
Hardinge in settling the Cawnpore Mosque affair.” 


29. Referring to the Sinn Fein movement, the Karndtak Vaibhav 
writes :— We do not know where matters will end as 
The Sinn Fein move- Jrigshmen have taken the law into their own hands. 


ment in Ireland. ae ; 
ppears that they tried all methods and were 
PO Vasbhav (88), tired of them and that they have resorted to this 


best remedy. 


26. ‘* There is an immemorial tradition which has been steadily ham- 
mered into our heads that the government by the 

people is peculiarly of British origin, that the 
sincere. elle Pl Britishers are by far the most liberal and politically 
Indian subjects and that advanced people on the surface of the earth and that 
accorded by France and their success in dealing with colonies and subject 
Portugal to their Indian races is without precedent or parallel. But a little 
subjects. examination of this modest claim reveals results 
mt aaa Hurer (©), 20h which will be hardly palatable to the same Britisher. 
ne The Amrita Bazar Patrika gives details of the 
political conditions in Goa which are highly interesting in themsalves and 
give rise to an uncomfortable suspicion that the claims of the Britisher 
cannot be made good. Itseems that the native Goanese enjoys in every 
respect the same rights and liberties as his Kuropean fellow-subject.......... 
This reveals in an unmistakable manner the attitude which Portugal, by no 
means in the front rank of liberal coantries, has adopted towards her native 
Indian subjects. In India some of our responsible publicists have been 
erowing hysterical because an Indian is appointed, not as a minister 
of the crown, but as his Parliamentary Under Secretary; buf Portugal 
has been doing it long before and without any fuss. The conditions 
in Pondicherry and other French settlements are infinitely better than those 
prevailing in British India; and the classic example of the radical difference 
in outlook towards her dependency which the United States showed in its 
treatment of Philippine Island needs hardly to be mentioned. The fact is 
that in some bygone ages British statesmen used to practise as well as preach 
their Jiberal principles but cf late the pernicious influences of a vicious 
imperialism have been in the ascendant and Britain has been content to rest 
on her past reputation as a liberal and politically advanced state.” 


Contrast between the 


27. Commenting on the Akola (district Anmednagar) Case the Kesare 

” Re 6. ths Ake says:—There are many debatable points worth 
PR a gs ey | consideration in the case. Government have realised 
Kesari (114), 28th Jan, What terrible catastrophes occur by disregarding the 
complaints of rayats however much Government 

officials tyrannise over them and by rewarding those sometimes against whom 
people raise a complaint. People were not seized with a sudden fit to 
murder the Mamlatdar of Akola. ‘Some sufficient causes there must have 
been for such wrath and we cannot say that Governmeft were not 
aware of anything while this fire of hatred was burning. Such things become 
possible because of the tendency of the bureaucracy to ignore public opinion 
and hold that the officials are right and that the grievances of the 
people are baseless. Government should bear in mind that such sudden out- 


bursts will no longer occur if Government will pay sympathetic attention © 


to the grievances of the rayats. When two to three thousand people were 
assembled we cannot say how the eighteen truly guilty were accurately found 
out and whether of these eighteen some cannot justly be given the benefit of 
doubt. We think justice reached its height of severity iu sentencing one to 
transportation for life who was not proved to nave hatched the conspiracy as 
was contended by the prosecution and to whom the charge was not held to have 
been brought home by one of the three judges. Taking into consideration the 
original causes that led to the crime, the sentences awarded in the case 
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if the other accused also are very severe. If an offence is committed in a fit of 
bacsion the Penal Code does not advise that it should ba very severely dealt 
with: It is obvious that a good deal of time passed betweon the murder and 
_ ‘the provocation felt by the people. But the exouse of popular wrath is not 
‘lame one. It is desirable from many points of view that Government should 
pow at least consider the case coolly and considerably reduce the sentences 
passed. It is also necessary for Government to explain how far the Kolis 
were connected with the crime and why the inquiry on this report was left 
 pfinished. More important than all these questions is that of punitive 
police, Government made a reprehensible hurry and burdened some villages 
with punitive police. Now other accused have been held to be innocent and 
eighteen have been held to be guilty and Government have as it were given a 
general amnesty to the Kolis. Now the question is how far the eighteen 
guilty persons can be connected with the villages saddled with police? Is it 
that the eighteen persons are just the leaders of their villages? [tis possible 
that some of the villages now under the punitive police have no connection 
with the convicted persons. If the Kolis have notbing to do with the murder 
why should their villages be burdened with police? And if some man or 
other from a village was involved in this cutrage, do all the inhabitants of. his 
village become budmashes and are they to be held liable for the charges of 
the punitive police? The police should be removed entirely in order to free 
people from the injustice they have suffered on account of the unpardonable 
hurry of Government in imposing the burden. Will Government perform 
this just duty at least ? | 


*28. ‘* The stirring speech delivered by President Wilson in the Peace 

Conference at Paris the other day on the formation 

As India is represented of the League of Nations cannot fail to rouse the 

at the Peace Conference drooping hearts and animate the hopes of the down- 

it cannot be poe by iy trodden races in Asia and Africa which are living 

| ee, > a dnq Under the subjection of the autocratic rulers, 

| Feb. foreign or native. The ghastly spectacle of the 
mutilated bodies on the battlefields and the shrieks 
of the dying and their dependents have undoubtedly sharpened our feelings 
against autocracy, which was first responsible for driving millions of men 
into the furnace of this war and for desolating the once smiling lands into 
wildernesses ; but the silent every-day pangs of the helpless millions, caused 
by the iron heels of the flourishing autocracies in Asia and Africa, were not 
less agonizing than the wounds caused by shrapnel and swords. But none 
cared for them before! Human nature is such that a stunning blow 
is always wanted to induce a violent reaction in man; and this war alone 
. » gould supply it.......... But coming nearer home, we must see now that 
India does realise the full advantage of this right. It has sat at the Peace 
Conference, 4nd England and India both have accepted the momentous 
resolution of tbe League of Nations. We have thus become an 

integral part of that League and, according to the constitution of it, we : 

can now choose our own masters, and govern our destinies as we wish. | 

, For better for worse, we have chosen to remsin an integral part of the British 
Empire, and an equal partner in it, and subject to this condition, we can 
now choose any constitution we like. Anda question here arises that. if we 
are a member of the League of Nations, and are an integral part of the British 
Empire, whose people are emphatically behind the proposal of the League 
of Nations, are we now expected to abide by the declaration of August 20, 
3917, which was not made at our instance and with our consultation? Can 
even the British Government now say that we must abide by it? How can 
the British Government accept the resolution of the League of Nations and 
at the same time, against the very principle of self-determination, which 

is the key-stone of the arch of that League, decide and dictate to India, 

a member of the League itself, a constitution without its consent? Clearly 

both the things are irreconcilable. An altogether new situation has thus 

_—s«|-—ss gtisem by the establishment of the League of Nations, and by our being 

...'» @ member of it, and therefore it is now for us, and not for the British Govern- 

sss pent, to determine our future. Logically and constitutionally, therefore, we 

are not at all bound to respect that declaration, and our proposals of reforms 


* 
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‘need not lie within its four corners. - India can, therefore, choose any constitu. 
tion it likes and the British Parliament cannot set any limit to it in that respect. 
‘The leaders of India sre, therefore, now free to make any demands they like 
with respect to their proposals of reform. The Moderates now need not 
frame their proposals according to the declaration of August 20,1917. The 
‘bone of contention has thus now been automatically removed. Will they 
‘and the other Congress and Muslim League leaders now join in a Special 
Conference, or even Congress, if necessary, and calmly and dispassionately 
consider the whole situation and arrive at an unanimous conclusion regarding 
the Reform proposals? The split can now easily be bridged over, and we 
trust they will not miss this golden opportunity if they really desire unity 
between the two parties.” 


29. The Functions and Franchise Committees are on a visit to Bombay 
and as they are working in camera the public knows 
The _ Functions and nothing about their doings. We fail t> understand 
eee og Committees In whet calamity woul! have befallen the country if 
the evidence given before these Committees had been 
dintetesereninneane made public. Again, the Committees are not bound 
to record the whole of the evidence given by witnesses and are at perfect 
liberty to record only as much of it as would suit their purpose. While 
making appointments on these Committees Mr. Montagu took the precaution 
of choosing only those men who had supported his scheme. And as 
these Committees bave the power to suppress any part of the evidence 
that is given before them, their inquiries have become nothing but a 
farce. Mr. Montagu should have included in the personnel of these 
Committees men of all shades of opinion if he really cared to get at the 
truth. But as be does not want the fate of his scheme to depend upon the 
uncertain findings of mixed Committees he chose his own men and is Garry- 
ing on this farce of inquiry. As the report of the Committees would not 
differ from the views held by Mr. Montagu, the non-Brahmins of 
Madras have definitely decided not to give evidence before them. ‘The 
Government of Bombay too is not wholly free from eccentricities in this 
matter. They have’ refused the request of the Maratha Conference held at 
Nasik to allow its President, Rao Saheb Bhaskarrao Jadhav, to appear 
before the committees to give evidence. Unfortunately there are very few 
educaied men among the backward classes and they too are not allowed to 
place their views before the committees. The Government of Bombay have 
declared against communal representation and, therefore, it would not be far 
wrong to say that they are purposely keeping those men in the background 
who are avowedly in favour of it. This will have the effect of creating an 
impression that Government do not hesitate to suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of loyal persons in deference to the wislres of agitators. As such 
a finding would be detrimental to the true interests of the Empire, Govern- 
ment wiil, we trust, give the leaders of the backward classes every opportunity 
to have their say. 


30. ‘The Civilians in the Madras Presidency have started an assuciation 
i to safeguard their rights. very individual. and 
rt To every association has a right to protect its rights and 

Jagaruk (43), 25th Jan, 20 one would have taken exception to the movement 
of the Civilians if they had limited their activities to 
the protection of their legitimate interests. But claims that are not based on 


justice and thwart the progress of the rest of the people must be opposed. - 


The Civilians contend that the introduction of reforms would have the effect 
cf diminishing their prestige and affecting adversely their prospects of 
promotion. British statesmen have assured Indians on several occasions 
that the administration of India is carried on with a view to fitting the 
people for swardjya and not to maintain the prestige of these men. It 
is the sacred duty of the authorities in India to redeem the pledges 
given by British statesmen as early as possible. The Civilians would 
be swerving from the path of duty if they oppose the reforms on flimsy 
pretexts such as these. We do not know whether the introduction of. 
the reforms will really diminish their prestige but we are positive that their 
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on for doing their sauty’ will sufier- if ie persist in this icturcindit 
ion. This open:to them to resign their posts avd go home if they think 
at t weir services are not sufficiently. recompensed. If the Indian nation 

b that it cannot do without their services it will pay them whatever 


ee S nero they may demand. Instead of showing their weakness by 


ig more pay they should try to prove their claim to it by their 


31. In a contributed article Mr. G. R. Abhyankar writes :—‘“‘ The open- 
ing speech of His Excellency the Viceroy, at the 
Vioaay Excellency ei Chiefs’ Conference, will be read with profound 


Chiefs’ Conference, disappointment by all lovers of Native States. His 
Servant of India (9), Excellency has abstained from making any reference 
— 80th Jan. to the ideal, which has been laid down in the joint 


report, for British India. It was expected that His 
Excellency would reiterate what he eloquently expressed at the Bharatpur 
Durbar. He reminded Their Highnesses very pertinently that the British 
Government is the Paramount Power in India. The illustrious authors have 
emphatically stated the serious limitations on the rights of the Native States 
in the shape of interference on the part of the British Government in their 
internal administration to prevent flagrant misgovernment. He concluded 
his speech by saying that the Princes and Chiefs have a joint heritage with the 
peoples of British India. Is it not, therefore, necessary to recommend to the 
Princes and Chiefs the policy which His Majesty’s Government, after careful 
consideration and inquiry, have thought fit to adopt for British India? 
The Government of India have asked the opinions of the Native States 
about the reform proposals. It is a great pity that these opinions are not 
published. As a matter of fact, at the time of the Minto-Morley reforms 
the opinions of rulers of Native States were made available to the public. We 
do not see why this precedent should not be followed now, when the question 
involved is of such vital importance. We doubt whether even a single Chief 
has expressed his willingness to co-operate with Government in the imme- 
diate introduction of responsible government. It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary under the circumstances that Their Highnesses should be gently 
advised about the necessity of their adopting the ideal of responsible govern- 
ment. ‘The Princes and Chiefs have shown nervous solicitude for the treaties 
and engagements being kept intact. No one has the remotest idea to violate, 
in any way, these sacred treaties and engagements, but we would respectfully 
question Their Highnesses what treaty rights entitle them to ask for a Council 
of Princes or for a Standing Committee or for direct relations with the 
Government of India or for a joint deliberation in matters of common 
interest. These are all generous concessions extended to the Ruling Princes 
‘by the Paramount Power. If the Princes are anxious for these privileges, 
is it not incumbent on them that they must with equal willingness and 
enthusiasum come forward and avow their intention to follow in the footsteps 
of His Majesty’s Government? And if the Princes have not the grace or 
courtesy to adopt the policy so clearly enunciated in the Report, we think 
that it is the duty of the Paramount Power, in the interests of one-fcurth of 
the -vast population of this continent, to advise the Princes and Chiefs to 
adopt this ideal. His Excellency the Viceroy, in not making such a pro-— 
nouncement, failed in his duty towards the subjects of Native States, who 
are guaranteed good government.” 


82. Shyamswarup Balyogi, in the course of a letter under the heading 
Hind Vijaya (10), 29th “ Self-determination of the subjects of Native States ” 
rei iia iieiae writes :—The position of most of the present rulers 
of Native States is almost like that of military 
officers of the British Indian Government. Though the Allies and other 
progressive nations seem to be disgusted with military titles these rulers of 
N ative States have to rest content with these titles. There is no reason to 
believe that even these educated rulers are not disgusted with the titles. 
Many of them must be anxious to be real kings, chosen by the people, instead 
of being military officers. Their subjects, too, would rather like to accept 
them as real kings, well-educated and statesmanlike, than to recognise these 
Apa | \ . 
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unmilitary Chiefs by their military titles. His Excellency the Viceroy is now 
advocating the improvement of the connection of the Native States with the 
British Government in the Chiefs’ Conference at Delhi. It would have 
been more desirable if the Viceroy had chosen to consult the representatives 
of the people of Native States in order to effect this improvement than 
to consult their rulers uusupported by the public of those States. As 
President Wilson has allowed the German subjects, and not their Military 
Emperor, to determine the future of Germany, in the same way it was 
necessary that the representatives of the people of Native States should have 
gone to the Viceroy rather than their rulers, who are the holders of merely 
military titles. Had this been done, the British would have got more support 
in the Peace Conference, and having seven-huodred friends in India alone 
the strength and dignity of the Empire would have been greatly enhanced by 
the self-determination of the peoples of Native States. 


83. ‘What are we to think of Mrs. Besant’s somersault which takes 
| the country by surprise just when repressive 
Mrs. Besant and the measures stare us in the face? Instead of streng- 
ve guy 8) Oth thening the right forces in the Congress, for the first 
Sasi sll hacapesl ies time since she entered the political arena, Mrs. 
Besant has adopted an attitude to the Congress 
which she tried her utmost to discredit only some time ago when she was 
at the height of her popularity and authority in the Congress. ‘I'he Delhi 
Congress saw her fall from the high pedestal of ‘chosen’ leadership. She 
is no longer the unimpeachable, the sure, the omniscient avatar some of 
our immature and youthful Home Rule Leaguers imagined her to be. Like 
other mortals she can err; she has erred; she has had a somersault. She 
is in a minority, there is a majority against her; she is anxious to be in safe 
waters and is no longer in the front ranks to fight for India’s liberty; she is 
now the apostle of ‘compromise’ and ‘conciliation’ when the country’s 
urgent need is courage and faith in the leading of the Mother Immortal.” 


34. A correspondent from Khed (Poona) complains in the Dnydn 
Prakdsh that the work of making orginal entries in 
A complaint about the Register of Record of Rights is not very satis- 
obtaning extracts from factorily being done by the subordinate officers like 
a oe eed 3g, the Kulkarnis and the Talatis and the poor agricul- 
80th Jan rakdsh (2%),  turists are being put to great hardships as the above | 
= officers are not very expeditious in furnishing copies 
to them of extracts from the Registers which have to bse produced in the 
courts of law. He goes on :—lIn order to ensure efficiency I would suggest 
the transfer of this work to the Mamlatdar’s office where it should be done 
under the orders of that officer. If this arrangement would throw additional 
work on his office, it should be directed that such extracts should be supplied 
through the Mamlatdar within ten days and there should be the option of 
addressing applications for them direct to the Mamlatdar. It should also 
be arranged to return, after the case is over, to the parties concerned, copies of 
the extracts produced in courts and that the production of them should, as 


far as possible, be done away with. 


85. Wheu Bagdad and Basra were under the control of the Sultan of 
Turkey the proceedings of their courts wers carried on 
Court proceedings in in the Turkish language though the spoken language 
India should be carried on was Arabic. This caused much hardship to the 
in pe hare 30th inhabitants of these places. But since they came 
tan eneusenen.-Lam, under tbe British control, the proceedings of their 
| courts are allowed to be carried on in their mother- 
tongue, that is, in Arabic. Why is not the justice that is done to these 
recently-acquired dominions, extended to a loyal country like India, trained 
under the British rule for about 150 years? Is this change allowed to Arabs 
simply with a view to winning them over? Oris it introduced in order to 
avoid discontent or rebellion on their. part? The system of carrying on court 
proceedings in English has already displeased the Indians and the Burmese 
as under that system their money is wasted in paying barristers and solicitors. 
H 887—5 oon | | 
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the British Power will be just to us aud. pot an end to our 
‘respect as it has done in the case of the Arabs; or olse 
to agitate strongly against it. If the court proceedings are 
ied on in the mother-tongue of the people much money and trouble would 
86. ‘As an example of the dilatory procedure adopted by the Local 
is Government in the execution ot definite decisions 
The delay in sanction- involving the expenditure of money, we would once 
ing the proposed increase again refer to the delay in paying the increase in 
in the salaries of Presi- cojsries for the Presidency Magistrates voted and 
ae (Bom- sanctioned in last year’s budget. The budget was 
Boahay Chronicle (1), finally passed and the matter settled in June last 
Ist Feb. 7 ’ and it is now the 1st of February 1919, and all are 
awaiting the provisions of the next budget. The 
appropriation of money saMctioned for raising the salaries of the Presidency 
Magistrates has not, we learn, yet taken effect. Considering the responsible 
character of their offices, the Government decided on awarding them higher 
salaries, but the resolution seems to have been lost somewhere in red-tape 
procedure and it may yet take months for it to see the light of day. We 
would draw the attention of the Government to this abnormal delay, which, 
however, is only typical of the expedition with which the decisions of 
Government are carried into effect.”’ 


3/. “The I. C. S., though it thinks very highly of itself, is not exactly 
a favourite with other services in India. And 
The 1.0.5. and the naturally so, because the ‘superior’ service has a 
ig’ . a nasty habit of occupying the prize-posts of other 
3 a. ent Fe services. Bitter is the complaint raised by a writer 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘in the Pioneer in this convection. He perti- 
-Y8th Jan. -mnently asks: ‘Why should the official in the case 
of education be so often a member of the I.C.S.? 
It is recognised that an engineer must control the Public Works and Irriga- 
tion, that a doctor must be in charge of medical affairs. Why then should an 
educationist be deemed incapable of managing his owu particular work ?’ 
Why indeed, except that the I. C.8. is a close corporation and that it makes 
all the appointments in the end and that it wants, for one reason or the other, 
all the fat posts to go to members of its caste. In our own presidency an 
I.-C. 8. is to be appointed shortly as Inspector-General of Police. We trust, 
however, Government will think twice before perpetrating such a patent 
injustice on a department they are never tired of praising to the skies.” 
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88. Referring to the strike of London Policemen, Young India 
writes :—" In this connection reference may be 
made to the discontent among the Policemen in 


Alleged discontent in Bombay. The Commissioner of Police seems to 


the ranks of the Bombay 


City Police. resent any such insinuation. He seems to think 
Young India (15), 29th that Mes men are saints, not sinners, so that there 
Jan. is no room for discontent among them. The 


Police Commissioner is welcome to hold any view 
he pleases. But it is nonsense to let one’s feeling of resentment get the 
better of one’s reason and then shut one’s eyes to facts. We have made 
enquiries in various quarters and it may safely be said that there is dis- 
content even among the Bombay Policemen. And if there was a rumour of 
these going on strike, no wonder. The men who are not provided with free 
quarters appear to be drawing Rs. 21-8-0, while those who are provided with 
quartets receive Rs. 17-8-0. ‘The question of giving the men an extra 
allowance so as to bring up their maximum salary to Rs. 27-8-0 is, we are 
told, receiving the kind attention of the Commissioner for over six months! 
Enquiries as to how the policemen have been managing to make both ends 
‘meet have elicited the answer that outside Fort men get Kamai— 
perquisites—but in the Fort—from tke Crawford Market to the R. I. M. 
Docks, the men can’t get any perquisites latterly and their lot, they say, has 
therefore become hard to bear. In spite of the Commissioner’s indignation, it 
is difficult to deny the truth of this complaint.” 
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. 39. “ Here is a sample of no distinction of caste, creed or colour accor- 
rf Sah gee ding to which the public appointments in this 
_Comments‘on an adver- country are filled. In the advertisement columns 
tisement in respect of & of our local Anglo-Indian contemporary we find that 


ost under the Rangoon . os ear e 
Bort Ciceentesonets. the Commissioners for the port of Rangoon invite 


Home Ruler (5), 26th applications for the appointment of Master, tug 


Jan. ‘Blaing’. Among other qualifications the candidates 

are required to be of British birth. We should like 
to know on what grounds a public body like the Rangoon Port Commissioners 
can make such an invidious distinction. This is a characteristic Anglo- 
Indian commentary on the equality of treatment for all the subjects of His 
Majesty which has been proclaimed times out of number as the sole aim 
and object of British policy. The fact is that so long as Indians are not 
masters in their own house they must put up with these insulting distinctions. 
And so we are again and again forced to the conclusion that by political 
emancipation we can at ove stroke remove the major portion of our difficulties. 
In the general course of things we do not get such indisputable evidence of 
differentiation, but it is all the same there though thinly disguised under the 
veil of British qualifications or some other camouflage.’ 


40. ‘“Atlong last, we understand the grievances of the elementary 
: school teachers have been considered by the Bombay 
Grievances of elemen- Government. It would appear that Government 
tary school teachers in gre thinking of giving these people a war allowance 
“ mit sige seg of Rs. 4 per mensem and that effect will be given to it 
80th Jan 7 or January 1918. Wealso understand that Govern- 
ment propose to raise the minimum pay of elemen- 
tary teachers from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, when the war allowance ceases. This 
is good so far as it goes. But we do not think that this can be considered 
as adequate in any sense. The elementary school teacher should get at least 
as much as, if not something more than, what an unskilled labourer obtains. 
It is common knowledge that the wages of such classes are at present not less 
than 8 to 10 annas per diem. In these circumstances, we should have 
thought that Government would see their way to give elementary school 
teachers a war allowance of Rs. 4 over and above the new scale of Rs. 12, 
thus making their pay Rs. 16 during these hard times. However that may 
be, if Government have really decided to take the steps indicated above, they 
should make a public announcement immediately. A lump amount of Rs. 48 
would go a long way in alleviating the hard lot of the poor teachers.” _ 


44. “The Government still continues to observe ununderstandable 
silence regarding the release of Muslim internees. 


Appeal to His Excellency When Lord Ronaldshay could see his way to have 


the Governor to release gome mercy on the Bengalees, what is there that is 
Gal Beak cay Wik still tempting the Government to continue to deprive 
pi ae Musalman detenus of their liberty. Is the demand 

for their release less universal now? Even the Sind 
Muhammadan Association has ended its silent sufferings and given vent to 
the popular feeling, and appeals for the release of the Ali brothers and other 
Musalmans. We earnestly appeal to Sir George Lloyd to announce the 
release of Sind detenus when he comes here, and let us hope that Mr. Law- 
rence will represent to His Excellency their harmlessness.” 


42. ‘‘The Sind Muhammadan Association has sent a petition to the 
ii i a a, Viceroy praying tbat Sind be constituted as a separate 
stoi a neiie: A eee @ province with a Lieutenent Governor or Chief Com- 
Viceroy by the Sind ™issioner. For our part we have all along advoca- 
Muhammadan Assoviation ted that the best interests cf the province will be 
praying for the constitu- served only when it has a provincial government of 
tion of Sindintoaseparate its own. But itis doubtful if the constitution of Sind 
province. as a separate province is expedient at the present 
gg eg kag a moment. In deciding the functions which should 
5 re areraarss be alloted to each local Government the Functions 
me Committee will take into consideration the general 
progress of each province. Now though we are as good Sindhis as anybody 
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back kwa ard p rovinces. St Bombay i is odnaitered 40 be the most. advan. 
ce e and ‘as part of the Bombay Presidency we obviously stand to. 
n BC senate ing. Besides with a popular provincial legislature in which Sind 


Thy cov fair share of yc apor-reetind it is likely that Sind. will be accorded a 
ae ir trea ment. But if Bombay persists in treating us as a step-child, we can 
es oe then strongly and unitedly agitate for sepa ration. But under the present. 
circumstances it appears to us to be expedient th at the status. quo 
- should be maintained. In concluding their petition the memorialists 
pray that due weight may be attached to the interests of Musalmans 
of Sind, forming four-fifths of the pupulation. Now if Sind is to be 
Ae constituted a separate province, the problem would be to ensure that due 
weight is attached to the interests of non-Musalmans who form only one-fifth 
of the population. All over India the Musalmans are in a great minority 
and so their interests require to be specially protected. But it would be a 
mistake to carry the analogy to Sind. Here, it is the business of the Muslims 
to conciliate the minority and to ensure that their interests will be duly 
considered. We repeat that we are as strongly as ever for constituting Sind 
a8 a separate province, but in that case our Muslim friends will have to give up 
all claims for preferential treatment and to accord the same to the minority.” 
[The New Times on the other hand supports the petition and remarks :— 
“Sind as a limb in the organism must have full scope for its development 
and self-expression. This cannot be possible unless in politics, which is 
most important department of human life, she is allowed to stand on her 
own legs. There are two rulers for Sind, the Governor and his Commissioner, 
and we have intermediary rulers coming from other parts of the vast presi- 
dency, Indians no doubt, but all the same people who have no stake in Sind. 
The political disabilities under which Sind is suffering by being yoked to the 
distant Bombay Presidency and the jealousy which Bombay feels for. the 
rising city of Karachi are well set forth in the Moslem memorial which 
should give much food for reflection to all thoughtful people and the 
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43. ‘At atime when the Peace Conference is sitting to decide upon the 
means to be adopted whereby even the weak nations 

Comments on the of the world can Jive their own‘ peaceful lives 
proposed legislation without fear of wrongful interference on the part of 
arate to the Rowlatt the more powerful countries, the Government in 
ee 1 teoromne India is indulging in the pastime of forging new 
Home Ruler (5), 25th Shackles ‘with which to suppress effectively that 
Jan. — liberty of speech and writing which is the primary 
right of every citizen. The Defence of India 

(Criminal Law Amend::ent) Act 1915, the Defence 

of India (Consolidation) Rule 1915, the Bengal State Prisoners Regulation,. 
1818, the Ingress into India Ordinance, 1914, the Kmergency Legislation 
Continuance Act, 1915, the Foreigners Ordinance, 1914, all these measures 
which were intolerable and unnecessary even in war time are now to make 
room for a permanent piece of legislation which brings to. mind the 
days of Czardom in Russia when unmitigated autocracy reigned supreme. 
Now it is the intention of the Allies, notwithstanding the low state of its 
present civilization and its chaotic condition, to help Russia to work out its 
“own purposes. But India, poor India is to be asked to accept certain half 
measures of reform at the point of the bayonet; she has to keep herself 
content with the instalments which a foreign agency totally out of touch with 
her true culture and civilization and her aspirations, has been pleased to fix 
for her; and on the eve of the grant of the first instalment of the reforms it 
has. to be subjected to repressive legislation of the pre-renaissance type........... 
Asif the present vague terms of section 124A are not enough. it is sought to 
wee within reach of the law persons who are in possesssion of * any seditious 
document,’ whatever that may wean. [Here follows a summary of- the 
ovisions of the Bills.].......... It will be seen that the proposed measure is. 

nan intended to make permanent the present. emergeucy legislation which 
OO ER even war conditions had not made necessary, all the so-called revelations and. 
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the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee notwithstanding. If any 
proof were needed for the inadequacy of the reforms contemplated by the 
Government if is this proposed measure. Under the pretext of checking 
anarchism, the Government of India is seeking.to keep a whole nation quiet 
over ifs own inadequate and short-sighted measure of reform, on the point of 
the Rowlatt bayonet. It isnot difficult to foresee that thé policy which has 
dictated this course is foredoomed to failure. No language can be too strong 
for condemning a piece of legislation which is as unnecessary as it is unjust, 
and we trust therefore that when it comes up before the Imperial Council the 
elected representatives will all oppose it.”’ 


44, ‘ While the reforms are still a problematic thing, while the Bill 
Young India (15), 29th embodying the reforms will have to stand the 
Jan 9 scrutiny and wild attacks of the House of Lords and 
the Sydenhamites, the very first ominous step which 
the Unionist Government, who have come in power, are going to take in this 
country appears to be a measure of severe repression, a potential instrument 
of unmitigated tyranny and an insult alike to the services and loyalty of this 
country in the past as to the intelligence and aspirations of the Indian 
community for the future. With indecent haste, the Government of India 
are attempting to put through these bills. Is this why they extended the 
period of the old council at Delhi ?..... . Are the Government of deliberate and 
set purpose utilising this time of political uncertainty both in England and 
in this country for forging new fetters and for eradicating practically all 
political life from Indian soil ?......... The experience of the working of the 
Defence of India Act and the rules thereunder has been altogether a 
disillusionment to the Indian public who would never submit to its con- 
tinuance in any shape or form as the Rowlatt Committee proposes to do. 
Everywhere where action has been taken merely on the report of the Police, it 
has been as a rule hasty and mistaken and has launched the Government 
of India into discredit. Numerous judgments of British courts by British 
Magistrates and British Judges would endorse this allegation about the 
frequent fallibility ‘of the Police and about the unreliability of their methods 
and their reports. ‘l'o this may be added what is a notorious fact known 
very well to the Indian public, vzz., the frequent use of blackmail and torture 
and the wholesale corruption which are to be found in many provinces 
amongst the small and big officials of the Police. British rule is maintain ed 
in India by the willing allegiance of millions of men who, in spite of 
numerous untoward incidents here and there and in spite of broken promises, 
have confidence in the good faith and sense of justice of the people of the 
United Kingdom. It is not maintained by the efficiency of the police in 
putting down sedition. It must be humiliating for an Englishman to feel 
that his countrymen can hold India only by the sword, by the prison and 
by the subtle devices of the Indian Police............ Nothing is more 
abhorrent to an Englishman than the mention of the Star Chamber, but 
we apprehend that the passing of these Bills into law would bring about 
conditions similar to those prevailing when that instrument of iniquity 
was abused for the purpose of tyranny. JHvery section in the com- 
munity is liable to be penalised with the exception of those who have 
demonstrated their loyalty effusively by their subservience and by their 
abject submission to the vanities and the other weaknesses of every individual 
official of every class. To the organisation of the Home-Rule League and 
such associations these laws may prove a direct and immediate menace. 
It is difficult to forecast the exact working of this legislation. But judging 
from what has happened so far, we have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that had this legislation existed in the time of Lord Curzon, Gokhale 
might have been deported snd Sir Phirozeshah Mehta gagged. The pro- 
posed legislation is divided into three parts, one of which is punitive, that 
is to say, dealing with the punishment of people who are charged with 
political offences. ‘The other two parts deal with preventive measures. We 
have already mentioned the horrors of the Special Tribunals involving in many 
cases the miscarriage of justice and we are sure that no fair-minded man 
would want to perpetuate them. When, however, we come to the preventive 
measures, it is difficult to deal with the matter in a patient manner. What 
_# 887—6 con | : | | 
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want to prevent is. not indicated savwhet clearly. 


fore, highly probable that the executive officials of the Government 
Will try to prevent everything that they do not like and it is well known to 
6 publ . that the one thing that they dislike is the growth and development 


« fej ery public ‘opinion through the press and the platform, the growth 


sense of civic rights of all kinds, the decnand of fiscal and financial 


Poe “control by the people through representative institutions and patriotism in 


-every shape and form. We repeat that this is not an opportune moment for 
carrying this legislation through and that the creation of a reign of 
terror by the Police will inevitably bring into existence counter-terrorism 
‘leaving this country for generations to come with an evil tradition of 
hound and hare. When this Bill comes before the Council, it is our 
earnest hope that men of all sections of the community will clearly indicate 
their horror of the policy involved therein. We cannot imagine how any 
non-official can give countenance to such legislation in the face of all that 
has been said and done, particularly during the years of the war. At no 
time in the past did an occasion arise which so imperatively called forth 
common action as this, and we would suggest an informal conference of all 
non-official members to consider the situation. We hope that none of them 
will draw upon his own head the infamy of having had a hand in the 
confiscation of the elementary liberties of his countrymen and we hope that 
they will all leave the council in a body rather than form part of a machinery 
that can be so far abused.” 


45. “ The Rowlatt Bills are intended to safeguard the country against 
Bombay Chronicle (1) revolutionary movements, but the proposed legisla- 
81st Jan. ’ tion proves, with closer study, to be utterly anarchic 
in conception. With the object of suppressing 

anarchy, the executive wants to arm itself with anarchic license at the top.... 
vee It is narrow statesmanship to approach this question of political 
crime without reference to the curative remedies essential for its real 
disappearance and the causes which have produced it. It is arguable that 
in grave emergencies the Government should have special powers, but to 
make them part of the normal law of a country is a grievous wrong against 
the people, since the result will be the legalisation of official anarchism.......... 
We must not judge the conditions after the war by the standard of danger 
to the State at the time of tne war, especially in view of the fact that the 
policy of conciliation and trustfulness is supposed to be going, to some extent, 
to be given a trial. ‘Che Government have not established to the satisfaction 
of the public that the first piece of post-war legislation in India should be 
upon the proposals of the Rowlatt Committee, which gave the caution that 
circumstances might change........... The Select Committee may recommend 
the alteration of certain phrases, but let there be no mistake about the fact 
that these bills which exceed the suggestions of the Rowlatt Report will, in 
practice, be a terror in the land. The penalties and procedures in the Bills 
have been well compared to the practice of the Spanish Inquisition, whose 
foundation was that ‘suspects’ could be imprisoned and punished without 
regular trial for the sake of the stability of the Government.” 


46. ‘We do not propose, on this occasion, to examine the provisions of 
tent of Indla @ the new Coercion Bills in detail, as we are con- 
s0th Jan * vinced, apart from their merits, that they are very 
inopportune in time. Thee Rowlatt Committee 
reported before the Secretary of State and the Viceroy had formulated 
their reform proposals and, therefore, had no means of judging of the 
ameliorative effect the proposals would produce upon popular feeling in 
India. The reform scheme, whatever criticisms it may have evoked in some 
particulars, has indubitably done much to produce a soothing effect, and will 
be rendered still more efficacious as a prophylactic against sedition if it i is 
widened and liberalised in the way demanded by public opinion. Those who 
age in seditious conspiracy may care nothing for reforms; indeed, they 
would rather hope for their miscarriage; but the general ‘atmosphere of 
discontent which is indispensably necessary for the success of revolutionary 


: q om _ movements will bave given place, under the influence of the liberal policy 
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inaugurated by the reforms, to such a spirit of general contentment that 
anarchist conspiracies can have no chance of success in the altered. conditions 


which will be brought into being by constitutional reforms.......... After all 
it is on such conciliatory measures that Government must depend, and we 


deprecate most earnestly the frame of mind, exhibited by many officials, in 
which they come to regard coercion as their first resource to put down 
sedition. Now that reforms are to be introduced, let them be given a fair 
chance. If itis found that they do not produce the effect which in all 
probability they will, Government can, at any time, and even after the 
reformed councils come into being, pass legislation of a repressive nature. 
Moreover, Government must not be blind to the fact that the passage of 
the coercive bills, in advance of reforms, will in effect be very prejudicial 
to the reception of the reforms themselves. They will, therefore, be extremely 
ill-advised to persist with the bills. In any case, it is beyond doubt that the 
preventive measures outlined therein will arm the officials with powers which 
they can by no means be trusted to use with discretion. They are far too 
drastic and must prove an engine of oppression.” 


*47. In its second article on the subject the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ Before 
concluding, something about Bill No. 1 must be said 
ern (ths ae BO and we will for a ietent turn our attention to that. 
One of the sections of that Bill creates a new substantive offence, namely, the 
possession of seditious document with an intention to circulate or publish it, 
Hitherto actual publication or circulation of a seditious document or visible 
representation or speech, etc., 2. ¢., some active effort, was necessary to 
constitute an offence under section 124A. Mere possession and intention were 
not penalised. But the present section 124B does it. The onus of proving 
that the documont was kept in possession for a lawful purpose is thrown by 
this section on the accused, and this shows that the prosecution would 
presume that the man possessing a seditious document had the intention of 
publishing or circulating it. This is a grave burden upon the accused, and 
would seriously embarrass him. Let us take a case, for instance. Suppose 
that a mischief-monger—and there are many such in the Police force— 
purposely sends a seditious document to his victim, and gets him searched 
after a time. If perchance the victim comes to know of it and destroys it 
before search, well and good. But if he inadvertantly does not, then a prima 
facie case against him can certainly be made, and the poor man would be 
in a pitiable plight for no fault of hisown. The section would thus arm 
with a dangerous weapon the unscrupulous mischief-mongers, with which 
they can drag any gentleman into a precarious position. The section, there- 
fore, must not stand in the Penal Code, and every attempt must be made to 
resist its intrusion therein. Other sections are intended to be inserted into 
the Criminal Procedure Code; and the intention of the Government seems 
to- be that a man accused of sedition or of any offence against the State 
should be more handicapped than the worst offender or even a hardened 
criminal. The Procedure Code, for instance, protects the habitual offender 
against prejudice by requiring the prosecution to prove his previous convic- 
tions after, and not before, his pleading guilty to or conviction for, the offence 
subsequently tried. ‘The New Bill, however, goes against this dictum of com- 
monsense and, it appears, allows the prosecution to prove it before conviction 
in cases under chapter VI of the Penal Code. Is this not a deliberate attempt 
to poison the minds of the judge and the jury, if any, against the accused in 
cases of sedition ? But the more astounding provision is the next, and that 
is about penalising the association with a person who has been convicted of a 
seditious offence. That makes the position of those who have been once con- 
victed of sedition simply intolerable. Hitherto in [udia, a man who has been 
convicted of sedition was, after his release, free to earn his livelihood by any 
private service or business, and his inevitable association with other men in 
such business or service was not looked upor as very dangerous to the 
interests of his employer or associates. The new section, however, stamps 
such association with criminality, and makes the lot of the political ex-con- 
victs simply miserable. Is it the intention of the framers of the Bill to do 
/80? Do they wish that. those who have been once convicted of seditious 
offences, should be forced out of society and be without employment or service ? 


We believe this cannot be the intention of Government. The section, how- 


ea the air ‘diles, éna therefore should have no plane” in any 
n <osobecyrarel can be et against other sections, but we do 


; anide. fata, nd that is of uncompromising, relentless, and intatfing 
“opposition by all constitutional means within our power. Here we are glad 
a see in this respect that all the Moderate papers, such as the Bengalee, the 
Servant of India, the Indian Social Reformer, the Dnydn Prakdsh and the 
Leader, have opposed the Bills on one ground or the other.......... The 
Moderatestand Nationalists, Hiudus and Muhammadans, men and women, 

have thus made a common cause to oppose the Bills tooth and nail, and the 

whole country seems to be united to make an insistent and a persistent 
- gpitation against them. Let us see what attitude the Governmenié take after 
learning the gravity of the situation caused by such a tremendous opposition. 
- But despite their attitude our agitation must not end with mere protests. All 
the forms of agitation which we had accepted at the time of the Bengal 
Partition must be revived, and the whole country must be roused to action. 
The Legislative Council members should, in a body, leave the Council if their 
protests are unavailing. Let them show that a Council, which wholly 
disregards their opinion and the country’s opinion, is not worth being graced 
by their‘presence. In short the country must show by all posssible means. 
that it is not ready to compromise its opinion on the question of its inherent 
rights.” 


48. There are signs that repression will rage hereafter more severely 
than before. The attempt is being made by the 

Kesart (114), 28th Jan. bureaucracy to forge new weapons of repression on 
the basis of the recommendations of the Rowlatt 

Committee. After the Great War began Government passed hastily in 1915 
the Defence of India Act and took absolute power into their hands. A 
promise was given that the powers were for war purposes only. But the special 
powers in the hands of Government were not used for the above purposes 
alone. Mrs. Besant was interned because she started the Home Rule move- 
ment and Mr. Tilak was’ prohibited from speaking. All these repressive 
steps were taken in the name of the Defence of India Act. Formerly 
the bureaucracy had to prefer charges, hold a regular inquiry and tender 
evidence, but all this trouble the bureaucracy did not want to take. It. 
wanted to escape from it. The Defence of India Act placed in its hands 
easy methods. It was anxicus to make these new powers permanent. 
Then the Rowlatt Committee came forward and suggested that English 
officials should assume all these Moglat powers in order to puta stop to 
outrages. What necessity is there for all these tyrannical powers now? In 
the statement of objects it.is said that the powers are asked for because the 
Rowlatt Committee wanted Government to doso. But Government do not 
seem-to have considered the circumstances under which the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee was appointed. Do outrages in Bengal take place now as they did 
four years-ago? Are revolutionary schemes set afoot in the Punjab after the 
conclusion of the war just as they were hatched before the war? Nobody 
says that Bengali revolutionists should be supported. Everyone is of 
opinion that these men should be adequately punished. But there is no need 
of adopting the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. What is the 
meaning of saying that the revolutionary movement should be uprooted ? 
Where does it exist atall now? Do Government really feel that the time 
has arrived when people in India brood over revolutionary ideas ? 
Though circumstances plainly show that such ideas do not revolve in the 
minds of the people, why should people be so obstinately distrusted? Grant- 

_ ing that new times have come when revolutionary ideas alone will revolve in 
the minds of people, why should Government be so afraid as to assume 
autocratic wers in democratic days? ‘This autocratic power is a stain on. 


oe te - the pride Englishmen take in democracy. If these laws blackening the love 
ae oi freedom of Englishmen are passed, the English bureaucracy in India 


wa apd to é] oy the bad reputation of possessing a cowardly mind. We 
pay pe that the days of revolution were near no one but 
s would consent to such autocratic laws in the days of democracy, 


ij 


26 


Why should there be any fear of this imaginary revolution? By God’s 
grace England has won such a great and unequalled victory in the Great War 
that even if a mutiny ten times groater than that of 1857 were to occur, it 

could quell it in no time and yet treat India generously. We do not under- 
stand why the officials should exhibit their little mind and seek the help of 
Rowlatt Bills when England enjoys tremendous power on account of the 
victory gained in the Great War. 


49. The introduction of these Bills gives one ‘the i impression that Govern- 
ment have lost sight of the valuable services rendered 
by India during the war that has just come to an 
araia, Mitra and “Gdns end.and that they are therefore willing to enact 
Vartamdn (32), 30th Jan.; legislation that is fit for a rebellious nation and that 
Shri Venkateshwar (85), would reflect discredit upon themselves and the 
28rd Jan.; *Guydrate (18), Tndian people alike. Such Bills when passed into 
2nd Feb., Eng. cols. law will lead other nations to think that the 

Indians are unwilling to eremain under the British 
sway and that the British want to force them into submission by sheer force. 
We would, therefore, ask. Government to withdraw the Bills and to get the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms passed, which would place India on 
the way to self-government. This will convince Indians and other nations as 
well that India is connected with England by ties of love aud friendship. 
[The Sd Vartamdn protests against the proposed legislation and warns 
Government of the evil consequences that might follow the policy of repression 
which the Bills threaten to introduce. It exhorts the Indian people io call 
public meetings to express their disapproval of the policy of Government. The 
Shri Venkateshwar also protests against the introduction of the Bills which, 
it fears, will inaugurate a policy of repression. The Gwjardti writes :— 
‘There is no ground whatsoever for hastening such. drastic measures and 
we feel convinced that the Government of India will commit a very grave 
political blunder, if they persist in their resolve at such a juncture. We can 
Only raise our warning voice in time and it would be nothing less than a 
misfortune for the country if it were convulsed with widespread agitation 
at a moment when peace, harmony and good understanding are imperatively 
needed in the best interests of Government and of the people.’’| 


90. Government want the Defence of India Act which displayed 
its strength during war time to be permanently 
Indu Prakdsh (42),27th evacted. They have already curtailed most of the 
Jan. rights of Indian citizens in one way or another in 
the last 10 or 12 years. When repressive measures 
not fit for any civilised country were already existing, what need was there for 
the mild Indians to be saddled with the new measures? Though Sir 8. A. T. 
Rowlatt and his assistants tried their best to go into the root causes of 
anarchism believing only the ez-parte police records, they had honestly to 
declare that the whole of the Indian public was not affected with anarchism. 
Then why should Government be ready to introduce wholesale repressive 
measures ? Indians do not say that anarchists should not be punished, but 
they want an open trial. Indians cannot consent to new measures allowing 
secret trials. We are hearing for a long time that the Imperial Government 
pleased with our loyal help during war was going to raise us to an equal 
status with the Dominions. But such laws find no place in the Dominions. 
It is a mystery to us how our status is to be equalised by applying to us laws 
which are not applicable to these countries. The measures are not desirable 
in any way and we suggest to the members of the Council to oppose them 
with all their strength. 


51. Indians proved their loyalty by their splendid services in the war. 
British statesmen have repeatedly declared that the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (89), credit for arresting the first rush of the Germans in 
28th Jan.; Rdjakdran France belonged to Indian soldiers. Unlike the 
A 26th Jan. a Irish and the South Africans, Indians did not take 
or 0). ad. 5 oom advantage of the difficulties created by the war and 
jaya (125), 30th Jan.; °. | 
Karndtak Vaibhav (88), disturb the internal peace of the country. They 
28th Jan. pinned their faith to the Brifish sense of justice to 
‘redress their sogrianete grievances. It: is most 
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jainfnl;: therefore, to find the Government of India now devising measures to 
Qssail the rights. of the people. The two Bills now introduced in the Imperial 
- Legislative Council will provide Government with an unfailing weapon to 
put an end to the liberties of anyone they like. Government had given an 
_ g&surance that the Defence of India Act would remain in force only during 
-_. the course of the war and six months after. The passing of the two Bills, 
however, would practically amount to the continuance. of the Defence of 
Oe India Act on the Statute Book. We are afraid these measures will mar the 
beneficial effect which the introduction of reforms will produce on the public 
mind. [The Rdjakdran says that it is unwise and unstatesmanlike to saddle 
the country with such repressive measures on the recommendation of the 
. Wiseacres of the Rowlatt Conmimittee who relied solely on the information 
supplied to them by the police. The Sudhdkar says that the proposed 
measures would be a disgrace to any system of civilized administration and 
urges the elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council to oppose 
them strenuously. The Sanjaya thinks that the only hope of securing 
the withdrawal of the Bills or of getting them amended substantially 
lies in the people carrying on sustained agitation against them. The 
Karndtak Vaibhav writes:—India is immersed in the joy of victory 
celebrations and all the world over the principle of self-determination has 
been welcomed. It is disgraceful that in one part of the British territories in 
the vanguard of civilisation, measures should be introduced in the Council 
putting even the German Kaiser to shame. Not only that, it is a stain on the 
British administration. It cannot be said whom the scorpion now being hatched 
will sting. Government rely on the Rowlatt report. But the special Congress 
and the Delhi Congress have shown how strongly public opinion was against 
it. Laws are like fire. It cannot be said that all officials will use them 
wisely. | 2 


52. ‘“* We have been receiving messages now and then intimating that 
piers mich are organising elaborate propaganda for 
i. revolutions in China, India and Persia. If this 
a cla he’ Chien is true the Bolshevist agents will not receive any 
India and Persia are part countenance in India. But the fear is also expressed 
of.a plan to strengthen that this is part of a plan to strengthen the hands 
Government's hands to of Government to pass the repressive Rowlatt legis- 
pass the Rowlatt Bill. lation by raising the nightmare of Bolshevist plots, 
PO sons Times (8), 26th Jn face of this threatening danger, it is suggested, 

wah Government will impress the Council as to the 
necessity of passing the contemplated legislation without delay ! ’’ 


The rumours about 


03. “ We have little doubt that, constituted as the Imperial Legislative 
Council is at present, Government, with their plain 
Comments on the per-- majority of officials and non-official nominated 
sonnel of ~ 9 Com- ‘johukums’, can carry through any legislation they 
aga to whom the New jike, But the real representatives of the people—a 
ills on the lines of the — Dp 
Rowlatt Committee’, “ere handful though they are—have a duty to 
report will be referred, § discharge. They ought unmistakably to show to 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Government in what light they and the vast mass 
29th Jan. of the people whom they represent hold the measure. 
So far as the Select Committee to whom the Bill 
will be referred is concerned, it is notable for the absence of the name of one 
important member of the Council who ought to have been in it—we mean the 
Honourable Pandit Malaviya. We note that for some time past a deliberate 
attempt, as it were, is being made to keep him out of important committees of 
the Courcil. We can very well understand why he is not a presona grata 
with the Simla bureaucracy, and especially with the Home Department. He 
is the inconvenient fly in the ointment as his work on the Industrial Commis- 
sion and other committees and commissions has shown. As to the other 
non-official members of the Committee, it was to be expected, of course, that 
Messrs. Sastri and Banerjee, two pillars of the ‘ Moderate ’ party, would be 
there. There is an apprehension in some quarters that, as in the case of 
- ~~ some ‘Moderate’ stalwarts of the days of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
oo Press Act, they might play into the hands of the bureaucracy by faint-hearted 


@dmission of the expédiency of the measute.. We hope Méssts. Sastti and 
Banerjee will rise above such faint-hesrtedness and face the situation liké 
Statesmen who look ahead as well as behind.” 


54. Reuter informs us that the European Bolsheviks intend to. spread 
Bolshevism in China, India and Persia. This is not 
The policy of repression manufactured news. We have to be very careful in 


« 


must cease if Bolshevism go far as this information concerns us. At present 
is to be kept out of India. 


the poverty-stricken labouring class is in @ state of 
PS empentcce sored Meter frenzy on account of famine and high prices while a 

certait class is harassed by the attentions of officials. 
At the same time a particular class, being unable to bear the pressure of the 
tich, is puzzled. Under these circumstances even the slightest spark from 
the West may immediately cause a blaze in this country. We wish and hope 
that wise counsels will prevail with the class concerned in India, and there will 
be no chance for the introduction of Bolshevism in this country. The policy 
of extreme repression needs must cease, or at any rate it should not commence, 


at this juncture. Such’ undue repression needlessly gives rise to s:cret 
movements. | | 


99. The Praja Mitra and Parsi recognises the necessity of maintaining 

the fighting strength of the British Army on the 

_ The Excess Profits various fronts and incurring the expenditure con- 
Tax Bill. _ , sequent thereon till the signing of the final peace, 
an ete ton: eh but in view of the financial position of India it 
Vartamdn (32), 28th pnt suggests that the Bill to impose a tax on HWxcess 
Profits should be kept in suspense and that a loan 

be raised instead, provided the various Chambers of Commerce and com- 
mercial associations among themselves undertake to raise the loan in full. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn is of opinion that it would be unjust on the part of 
Government to impose a 50 per cent. Excess Profits ‘l'ax and urges the necessity 
of withdrawing the Bill for imposing the tax. It asks Government to reduce 


the tax to 25 per cent. if they deem it absolutely necessary to proceed with 
the proposed legislation. | 


EDUCATION. 


06. ‘‘ Of the few blue books awaited with genuine and great interest 

by the public, one is the annual report of the 

Comments on the last Director of Public Instruction and it is to- be 
i — ms Rc regretted that Government are not more expedi- 
re or enone 8" tious in issuing it.......... The establishment of 
Bombay Chronicle (1), the Karnatak College has been hailed by Govern- 
20th Jan. ment as one of the prominent features and we are 
glad to note that they consider that it supplies a 

long-felt want in the Karnatak and that it has already shown the promise of 
a bright and successful future. It need not be taken amiss, however, if we 
urge Government to raise it to the status of a First Grade College without 
any delay. Government recognise that tbe demand for higher education is 
in excess of the available accommodation, and the measures they propose to 
supply the accommodation will be awaited with interest. The new fad of the 
-geminar system sought to be introduced in the colleges has been condemned 
by Principal Bain io scathing terms.......... Moreover, the seminar requires 
colleges with extremely modest numbers and it is futile to introduce anything 
like it in the present mammoth colleges. If strictly adhered to, the number 


of students seeking admission will have to be rigorously limited. We are in 


agreement with the desire of Government to bring together students and 
professors, but there are better ways of attaining the object they have in view 
than farcical imitation of the tutorial system. The number of trained 
teachers in secondary schools is woefully inadequate, and we are extremely 
sorry to observe that there are no early prospects of a separate training 
college for undergreduate teachers. It was one of the pet schemes of the 
present Member for Education, and we do not understand why it should be 
held back. ‘The sudden death of Mr. Fraser may have handicapped Govern- 
ment, but, surely, the idea of having a college on an adequate scale should not 
be delayed because of the demise of Mr. Fraser. There are any number of 
duly qualified men to undertake the work, and we hope Government will 


— 
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sriously try nit the necessary. staft and start tthe. asHiege. If they are 
[rs 6 wnder the ly that they will have to incur heavy expenditure in the form of 
es stiper nds we suggest a way out of the difficulty. They should guarantee service 
> after training and any number of students would be-forthcoming to train 
Mor. emselves at their own cost. Fifteen per cent, of the students might be 
-—— ~~. provided with scholarships. Instead of concentrating all the students in a 
Gostly place like Bombay four divisional training classes ‘might be started, 
Government should do all they can to encourage the idea of establishing a 
provident fund for the benefit of teachers in aided and recognised schools. 
seesseee The Director of Public Instruction deserves warm recommendation 
for bravely advocating the rightful claims of primary teachers for better pay 
and prospects. The root cause of the strike of primary teachers at Surat, 
as remarked by the Collector of Surat, was economic. It is absolutely 
nécessary to give the teachers a living wage that will secure their self-respect, 
sesseeeee The special measures taken by Government for oncouraging Muham- 
madan education in ‘Sind have had gratifying results. The strengthening of 
Mulla schools and the wise provision of linked scholarships all the course 
through have increased the number of Muhammadan students by 90 per cent. 
within the last two years. The Presidency proper also may be similarly treated. 
In certain parts of the Presidency, Muhammadans are extremely poor and 
special ameliorative measures are necessary for dispensing education amongst 
them. Education of girls is making satisfactory progress so far as big cities are 
concerned, but there is urgent need of Anglo-vernacular schools in the mofuasil 
centres for oirls. It does not much matter whether Inspectresses are appointed 
on the territorial or linguistic basis, but if may be pointed out that the appoint- 
ments should not form the monopoly of. Huropean women. They cannot 
advance beyond the fringe of Indian society and, moreover, as qualified Indian 
women are forthcoming, their services may be requisitioned. Hor many com- 
ing years the Inspectresses, over and above doing their legitimate duties, will 
have to act as missionaries and spread education in the land. It is eminently 
desirable, therefore, that Indian women should be appointed as Inspectresses 
in the various divisions in the Presidency.” 


i ie o/7. Education in the Bombay Presidency seems to have made satis- 
i = factory progress during the year 1917-18, as shown 
Indu Prakdsh (42), lst by the Administration Report of the Educational 
Sai ius” Bentane (198) Department lately issusd. Itis also satisfactory to 

es Pon day ’ note that Government have undertaken reforms in 
several directions in the matter -of education. The 

- - prospects of Saale | in primary schools, however, are not sufficiently improved. 
Are not Government aware that a man cannot devote all his energy to his 
task unless he is fed properly ? It is very strange indeed that Government 
should not sufficiently raise the pay of the teachers when there is a universal 
complaint that even the day labourers get better remuneration than these 
men. Again, it is the duty of Government to utilize properly and with the 
least possible delay the large amounts donated by wealthy persons, Govern- 
ment have a strange habit of deliberating for ages when they receive an amount 
to be devoted to some specific object. This has the effect of keeping the donor 
waiting for an unconscionably long time to see his wishes materialized. A 
long time has elapsed since Sir Mahomed Yusuf placed a large amount at the 
disposal of Government to meet certain educational needs and nothing is 
known about its disposal up to this time. The same is the case with the 
donation given. by Sir Fazalbhoy tc open separate schools for Muhammadan 
boys. We hope Government will give up this dilatoriness. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes :—Hitherto candidates for the School Final examination had 
the option of answering the questions in History, Geography, etc., in their own 
vernaculars. The newly appointed Joint Board, however, has withdrawn this 
concession. This is rightly considered a retrograde measure and we urge the 
Board, therefore, to restore the concession. The revised scale of pay of 
teachers i in primary schools will, we trust, give satisfaction. It was a disgrace 
that wen engaged in the sacred cause of education should be paid less than 
even ordinary coolies and it is gratifying that Government redressed, at least 
to a certain extent, the real grievance of the teachers. On the whole educa- 
. tion made satisfactory progress during the year and Government considered 


sympathetically some of the demands of the people. The Sanjaya on the other 
hand writes :—If anyone wishes to read a pathetic story he need not necessarily 
have recourse to a novel. If he turns to the administration reports of 
the. Educational Department of any of the provinces in India his craving 
will be satisfied. ‘The present Report is a long tale emphasising the need for 
economy, pleading want of funds, and giving frequent expression to lofty aims 
which continue to remain unfulfilled. Government recognise that the 
Boy Scout movement is having a salutary effect on the discipline of the boys 
but are chary of extending it owing to indifference and suspicion. They hada 
mind also to appoint a Director for physical culture, but as ill-luck would have 
it, an American expert could not be had owing to the entry of America into the 
war and experts are not to be had anywhere else. It need not, however, be 
supposed that there is nothing in the Report which would give us pleasure 
and encouragement. Female education is spreading, education amoug the 
Muhammadan community is making satisfactory progress, and there is an 
increase of 83 lakhs of rupees in the expenditure on education and, in 
addition to this, the Supreme Government have given an annual grant of 
22 lakhs. | 


58. The Praja Mitra and Parsi considers the Government Resolution 
eee _ _ onthe Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
Praja Mitra and Parsi the year 1917-18 as both encouraging an‘! enlighten- 
ah see ae ing. It congratulates the Muhammadans on the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), Progress they have made in education and hopes that 
Ist Feb.:  Akhbdr-e- they will continue their progress and outstrip other 
Islam (59), 1st Feb. communities in a few years. It cannot express 
_ satisfaction with the programme for primary educa.-. 
tion as outlined by Government and suggests that they should open a primary 
school in every village with a population of 500 souls. It congratulates 
Government on the steps they have taken to further the cause of collegiate 
education and tries to impress upon them the immediate necessity of doubling 
the number of primary, secondary and collegiate institutions to meet the 
requirements of the Presidency. [The Hindusthdn does not consider the 
the Director’s Report as unsatisfactory on the whole, but deplores the paucity 
of night schools, industrial institutions and music classes in the Presidency. 
It expresses gratification at the opening of the Karnatak College and suggests 
that it should be soon raised to a first grade college and that similiar colleges 
should be opened in other parts of the Presidency. The Bombay Samdchdr 
urges the necessity of increasing the number of high schools for girls and 
of collegiate institutions with a view to meet the demand for liberal and 
professional education in the Presidency. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers the 
progress of education among the Muhammadans, as recorded in the Report, 
to be highly gratifying and hopes that the Muhammadans will soon be looked. 
upon as the most progressive community. ] 


59. The Political Bhomiyo publishes a letter from a Muhammadan 
Complaint that Musal- who complains that not a single Muhammadan 


mans are excluded from applicant was admitted to the Vernacular ‘Training 
the Vernacular Training Q),.45 recon Si ceniek ok eM ook cae deo 


Class at Nadiad. aise 
Political Bhomiyo (76), such injustice should not be done to the Muham-.- 
81st Jan. madans in the Education Department. 
. MUNICIPALITIES. 


60. ‘The Corporation will assemble actuated partially at least with a 
spirit foreign to its wonted lethargic deliberations. 
Comments on the result Wixtremism in politics is as repugnant to us as 

of the Bombay Municipal evolutionary and sudden catastrophical changes in 


elections. 3 arnee 
 Jdm-e-Jamshed (25), the fabric of ordered social organizations and we 


30th Jan., Eng. and . wish that the remarkable parts and the generous 
cular font anaes coffers of Mr. Jammadas Dwarkadas and his 
| compeers were devoted to the cause of greater 
moderation in the political progress of India. However, as he along with a 
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“prove 5 Be acquisitions to our to p council. With ‘this new blood and 
pvigorated vitality Bombay civic life will assume a remodelled aspect of 
opeful potentialities. [In its Gujarati columns the paper declares that the 
thing the new Corporation should take in hand is the question of broaden- 
ing the Municipal franchise which, at pasnamh is confined mainly only to 


Os landlord class. | 


cy Te “Municipal election this year was remarkable in servers 
respects. For the thirty-six seats there were fifty- 
sgherier Chromecle (1), fv candidates, and the keenness of competition 
was enhanced by the fact that several new candidates 
offered themselves for election in-some of the strongholds of conservatism. 
The results have on the whole justified the anticipations of the public. 
Some of the returns are, of course, djsappointing but we have to judge of 
results with due regard to the fact that the electorates are narrow and voters 
have been till now accustomed to see the return of familiar figures. ‘The 
candidature of so many fresh men was a new venture and some of them have 
come out very well........... The progressive school of publicists have, gene- 
rally speaking, done well, and, regard being had to their hurried preparations, 
the occasion is one of general congratulation. But they carry with them 
great responsibilities, and just as we are happy they have won, we shall be 
exacting as to what they do. The public expect them to be strenuous and. 
vigilant, and they have to work up to their reputation among the people.” 


62. “On the whole, the success of the Home Rule candidates in spite of 
their late entry into the field is eminently satisfactory 
OE a Viricnde and speaks for the high standard of patriotism and 
(32), 29th Jan. civic spirit which have actuated the voters. Out of 
‘the 14 candidates who sought election, twelve have 
been returned from Wards where competition was at its keenest and it is an 
extremely significant event in the bistory of the Corporation. It marks in our 
opinion the closing of the era of sycophancy and toadyism. We are now enter- 
ing upon spacious days of bold reform and reconstruction and we hail the 
entry into the Corporation of the Home Rule candidates with a sense of great 
- .. yelief and rejoicing ; for in their presence on the Corporation, we have an 
assurance that the cause of reform and reconstruction will find constant 
championship and advancement.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses its great 
satisfaction at the election. results and declares that the days are past when 
men got themselves elected simply with the object of getting a J. P. -ship or a 
title. It hopes that in future half a dozen Home Rule candidates will stand 

for the Fort ward instead of two as at the last elections. | 


pa 


*63. “It was given out some time ago that the Home Rulers were 
: going to capture the Corporation, even as they had 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi captured the Congress.......... As a matter of fact, 
(30),29th Jan.; Eng. cols. no very determined attempt seems to have been 
made, by the Young India party, to capture the 
Corporation. But an effort has been made to infuse some new blood into a 
rather orthodox and obsolete body, which should be regarded as very welcome. 
The, pew corporation will be remarkable for the presence of certain fresh and 
vigorous elements. 1 will be also marked out by the disappearance of one 
91 two old and. outstanding figures.......... It will be no easy matter for the 
young enthusiasts, who have thus come forward to serve the public, with all 
public spirit and patrigtic fervour, to fill worthily the place of men like 
Six Pherozeshah Mehta, Siz Dinsha Wacha, or Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla. 
But, from the aio of some of the newcomers, we shall be justified 
pi: pain anoh an effort. will be made.” : 


ty 
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' ° @4. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi notes with pleasure the fact that 
His Excellency the Governoe has personally visited 


iad), ve are OF Fee of the city. It remarks that as the present 


Governor evinces personal interest in this question 
it is not likely that it will be shelved any longer as it was done im the time 
of his predecessors in spite of big promises. The paper considers the question 
of relieving the present congestion and improving the insanitary localities 
as the most important one, and for this purpose it suggests that arrange- 
ments for building temporary residences on a large scaleshould be immediately 
made and that steps should be taken to extend the present limits of Bombay 
City by amalgamating the Island of Salsette with it. It expects the Bombay 
Government to help the Municipality in this matter as the latter alone 
cannot undertake such a huge adventure and hopes that this question will 
receive due consideration at the time of His Excellency’s proposed consul- 
tation with the representatives of the Corporation in connection with the 
question of handing over the management of the City Improvement. ''rust 
to the Municipality. It concludes by saying that further sources of income 
should be assigned to the Municipality in order to enable it to meet the 
increasing needs of the city. ee 


65. Referring to the prevalence of cholera in the city, the Rast Goftdar 
| and Praja Mitra says that the Health Officer 
Epidemics in Bombay attributes this outbreak to the strike of the mill-hands 

and the Health Depart- and their insanitary houses; but merely stating this 
aa rhe rages ato fact would not do as it was his duty to insist on 
eee a one Jaw. providing sanitary residences for the labouring class, 
Praja Mitra and Parsi OF at least on having some temporary arrangement 
(30), 30th Jan. for the purpose before anything permanent could be 

done in the matter. The Municipal Commissioner 
and the Corporation, it adds, have remained quite indifferent in the matter of 
concerting measures to meet this grave situation and Government, too, are 
responsible to a certain extent as the grievances of bad food-stuffs and high 
prices are not redressed by them. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi writes :—From 
the report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the causes of the influenza 
epidemic, it is quite apparent that if the Port Health Officer had informed the 
Health Department of the city of this epidemic betimes, it would have been 
possible to check its spread in the city. It has been argued that as this 
influenza is not included in the list of contagious and infectious diseases, the 
Port Health Officer cannot be held responsible for it. It is strange that even 
in the case of a dangerous epidemic such a legal subtlety should be raised 
and that too by a responsible man like the Health Officer. This is now a 
matter of the past, but it is hoped that Government, the public and the 
Corporation of Bombay will not fail to have the rules amended in this respect 
for our future safety. It is stated that the Port Health Officer has no connec- 
tion with war-ships and so any information regarding what is happening in 
them is not fully available to him. This is an irregularity and in the interests 
of the health of the city, should be immediately set right.| 


66. ‘In the Dharwar Municipality the non-Brabmins are not only in 


the majority, but they have succeeded in getting two. 


Comments on the non-Brahmins, Messrs. Mensinkai and Hulkotti, 
recent elections of the elected to the Presidentship and Vice-Presidentship. 
Lreeens and the Vice- The opposition of the Brahmin members to the 

resident of the Dharwar eee Be 
Municipality. election of Mr. Mensinkai to the Presidentship was 

Deccan Ryot (4), 23rd oth bitterand subtle. When the Brahmin members 
Jan. saw that there was not the least chance of the chair 

| being occupied by one from among ¢hemeselves, they 
determined to get Mr. Maxwell, a nominated Kuropean official, elected as the 
Fresident. Rao Bahadur Rodda, at one time an additional member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, audaciously moved the proposal on the ground 


that an Kuropean would be more impartial than either a Brahmin or a non- 


Brahmin! Unfortunately this impartiality of the European had never 


Extension andimprove- various localities of Bombay City and has declared 
ment of Bombay City. that sanitary dwellings are the most urgent need 


-faced policy of the 
| they would prefer the 
Rule wit ommunal representation, they 
‘ahmins as traitors and anti-nationalists |. Motives 
buted to them and they are described as being put up by 
-Indians. Now what have they to say against this 

preferred an European official to a non-Brahmin 


& who openl i 

fended his position on the ground of the impartial character of the 
‘administrators? Does it not clearly show that the extremist 
18, who are pledged to the maintenance of the Brahmin supremacy, 
would rather welcome the perpetuation of the British bureaucracy than live 
po ta lome Rule in which the non-Brahmins possessed their due share: 
of power ? ” yore 
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ae, con M. K. SHAIKH, 
|  . Oriental Translator to Government. 
es Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 7th February 1919. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY | 
For the week ending 8th February 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report | 


and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


EE Bae Every day the economic situation in the City and the Presidency 


is growing from bad to worse.......... The ab- 


The defects of the food yormally high prices of foodstuffs have not remained 
control system. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 


fiteering, indifferent Municipal administration, inefficient ‘control’ not 


untainted by favouritism and jobbery.......... Weare glad to find that the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation has, at last though late, moved in the matter 


and reinforced the considerations urged by us.......... A drastic action that 
is called for is the reorganisation of the ‘control’ system. At present, it is 
at once perfunctory, obstructive—and, in short, not as satisfactory as it 
should be. -A feature of the debate in the Corporation was the emphatic 
manner in which speaker after speaker dwelt on the failure of this system. 
To those who are in touch with the people, this is. no ‘matter of surprise. 
Kver since the inception of the Control Department, the impression in the 
public mind regarding the ‘ honest’ methods resorted to by some members 
of the Department, to which Mr. Jehangir Petit referred, has been current 
in business circles. We hope the impression is not justified. But it is there, 
and it is the duty of Government to see that it is removed. Apart from 
this, it is a matter of common knowledge and experience that the control 
system has not been characterised by that beneficent activity and efficiency, 
which were expected of it. Neither has it been fruitful in preventing 
profiteering—which has flourished unrestrained and unchecked. The remedy 
lies in making the Control Department really amenable to public opinion. 
At present it is guided by a Government officer. A Government official, 
however able, has his own ways of controlling things. He can seldom avoid 
red tape, and cannot come in real touch with the people who suffer most. 
Besides, the public have no control over him. If, therefore, the control 
system is to fulfil the object which it is intended to subserve, it must be 
entrusted to an independent body of men who should guide and control the 
‘Controller’. This body should be composed of men who are conversant 
with the needs of the poorest sections of the community as well as of 
disinterested businessmen who may be expected to keep a vigilant eye on the 
movements of all markets ; and, above all, its composition should be such as to 
inspire confidence among the public. If the Government are really in earnest 
they should rise above ‘red tape,’ discard their traditional dilatory method 
and pay urgent attention to this matter which involves the sufferings of 
thousands.” ) 


2. Commenting on the debate in the Bombay Corporation regarding 


high prices and scarcity, the Gujardtt writes :— 
“There was one, more point which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the Corporators and that 1s the 
system, which has come into vogue, of selling grass at higher than the control 
prices by not passing any receipts at all and thus escaping the penal provi- 
sions of law or by holding back stocks on the false pretence that they had 
already been sold to other constituents and thus coercing buyers to buy at the 
rates dictated by the holders of large quantities of grass. The effects of these 
high prices on the owners of milk cattle are obvious and the supply of milk 
in Bombay and outside has undergone unheard-of deterioration. It is 
unnecessary to dilate upon the consequence of this awful state of things upon 
the health of the people in general and children in particular. We invite the 
urgent attention of the Controller to this lamentable condition of affairs and 
press upon his attention the urgent necessity of controlling the price of grass 
in a more effective manner at the centres where. pressed bales of grass are 
being sold every day in defiance of the control rate. We cannot congratu- 
late Government on the fact that salt is being sold in various places at prohi- 
bitive rates. The salt tax is an indefensible, nay, an opressive impost. It has 


*Gujardty (18), 9th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


told upon the health of the poor population and cattle, led to agricultural 
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an isolated factor. They have had tragic reaction 
6th Feb. in the continued virulence of epidemics especially 
in this dreadful city afflicted asit is with pro- 


SF AIRS Peet 
yom ees 
ter 3% 


leterioration and lowered its power of resisting plague, fever and cholera epi- 


Gemics, Government are in duty bound to see that salt is made accessible to 
all at a reasonable price. Elementary considerations of humanity demand 
that Government should move in the matter with the utmost promptitude and 


___ not remain deaf to the pressing appeals that are being made to them from many 
quarters. The suggestion that the number of shops for the sale of food grains 


should be reduced does not commend itself to us.......... What is urgently 
required is the opening of a number of well-supplied shops where unadultera- 
ted grains would be sold at lower rates and not the rotten stuffs that are now 
being sold at various shops at exorbitant prices. This scandalous, cruel and 
shameful state of things ought to cease and the sufferings of the poor relieved 
without any further delay.” 


8. Itisa pity that the very India whose heroic sons gladly sacrificed 
their lives and money for upholding the prestige 
Wafdddr (34), 3lstJan.; of the Empire is at present caught in the grip of 
Deshodaya (68), 4th Feb.; famine and is undergoing torments for lack of food 
Deshi Mitra (67), 6th . ji 
Feb and clothing. One cannot but be filled with 
' surprise mixed with pity on seeing the Indian people 
longing in vain for stale pieces of bread when large quantities of grain are 
available in various parts of the country. Foodstufis are being supplied to 
the country through the agency of the Food Controller, but it can scarcely 
be said that the grain supplied through that agency is conducive to the health 
of the general public. The frequent attacks of influenza and cholera are 
more due to the stringency of the Food Controller than to the spread of 
infection. We hope that Government will put an end to their own trading in 
food-stuffs under the guise of restrictions on inter-provincial transit and 
food control and at the same time afford facilities for the free movement of 
food-stufis over the railways. May God come to the help of dying India! 
[The Deshodaya and Deshi Mitra also complain of the distress caused in the 
Surat District owing to the measures adopted by Government for controllin 
food-stuffs and earnestly pray that Government may be pleased to remove th 


control ‘and allow food-stufis to move freely in the country.| ‘ 


4. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi considers it wise on the part of Gov- 
ernment to have reduced the freight on rice from 
ogee to Bombay to Rs. 30 a ton but regrets that 
é still Government aim at making a profit of Rs. 10 
ae from Burma to Bom- per ton in these hard 4imes as ted * steopu ae have 

Pras a Mitra and engaged the ships at Rs. 20 a ton. The paper 
Parsi (0), 4th Feb. ascribes the rapid spread of epidemics to the scarcity 


of food-supply among the poorer classes and urges 
Government to grant concession rates of freight on rice from Burma to 


Bombay in the interests of these classes. It is strange, the paper adds, that 
the freight between Burma and Bombay is Rs. 830 a ton while that between 
Karachi and Liverpool—a distance almost ten times as great as the former— 
is only Rs. 20 a ton. It thinks it unfortunate that India does not possess 
a mercantile marine of her own and that the authorities concerned are as 
yet taking no action in this respect even in this age of industrial reganeration. 


Oo. Referring to the press communique regarding standard cloth issued 

_ by the Controller of Cotton Cloth, Bombay, the 

Comments on the com- Hindusthdn declares that in view of the scarcity of 
munique issued by the cloth all over the country, the output of Only five 
Controller of Cotton per cent. of the looms will hardly be sufficient to 
oni regarding pence’ meet the demand of the poor, and it apprehends that 
Hindusthdn (22), -1st this control of cotton cloth may have a contrary 
Feb.; Bombay Samdchar effect as has happened in the case of the control of 
(68), 3rd Feb. foodstuffs. The paper attributes the high prices 
: of cloth to the high prices of cotton and states that 
Government had better control the export of cotton than the output of cotton 
cloth. It urges Goveroment to control cotton speculation which ununeces- 
sarily tends to raise the prices of cotton, as also to consider other ways 
of bringing down the same as cloth cannot be available at cheap rates 
unless cotton is made available at relatively cheaper rates. It is of opinion 


Necessity of a further 
reduction of the freight on 


that the standard cloth, being of a very low quality and not durable, will not 
prove a blessing to the poor; and it deplores that the officials aré not able to 
ing a proper solution of this question as the advice they get from the mill- 
owners and cotton-merchants in this respect is not altogether disinterested. 
[The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its gratification at the communique and 

asks that its benefit should not be confined to particular provinces but must 
~ be extended to the whole Gountry. For this purpose, it suggests that if the 
output of all the looms that the law permits is controlled it will go a .great 
way in relieving the distress of the poor.} — : 


6. The Jdm-e-Jamshed asks Government to appoint an influential 
committee or commission for preparing a scheme for 
Some lessons of the the settling of disputes between capital and labour 
Bombay strike of mill- either by arbitration or through an industrial court, 
hands. os, in order to avoid strikes and to make the relations 
aaa i amshed (2), between capital and labour more satisfactory in 
future. For this purpose it recommends the help of 
the “ Whitley Scheme ”’, recently submitted to the British Government by the 
Whitley Committee, as, in the opinion of the paper, it is likely to prove very 
useful in preparing a similar scheme for this country. The paper at the 
same time suggests that as the strength of the present Police Force is not 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the city in view of its ever increasing 
population, as was proved at the time of the last strike, prompt action should 
be taken to increase 16 adequately. 


7. ‘The Pandharpur people in Sholdpur District are at last driven to 
adopt passive resistance as a protest against the 

Passive resistance at new and revised rules of income-tax. They peti- 
Pandharpur (district tioned tothe Governmentof Bombay and the Govern- 


Sholdpur) against the new ment of India, but could get no redress. The 
income-tax rules. 


; _ income-tax collectors on the other hand issued 
Sanjaya (St), bts Web we notices for the realisation of the taxes and the people 

have been left no remedy but to adopt passive 
resistance. They refused to pay and the officers have commenced to attach 
the properties. Mrs. Anasuyabai Digichkar, a widow, was the first victim. 
Will not Government look into the question and interfere in due time? 
On the other hand we urge the people to continue the passive resistance if 
they believe their grievances to be true. Let no man buy the property 
attached.” [The Sanjaya also reports resort to passive. resistance at 
Pandharpur in the matter of Income tax payment.] 


8. ‘There is something more than the mere Home Rulers’ ebullition 

in the protest which is being made against Sir 

Comments on the pro-, Michael O’Dwyer’s inhibition of the address of Dr. 
scription by the Punjab Ansari on the Khaliphate and the future of the 


Government of Dr. plier ony eo 
Sniasl's, Sinden. Lesenn Musalman principalities. The autocratic action of 


kaeue ~° the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab in prohibi- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (25), 4th ing the admission of the speech in English or in a. 
Feb., Eng. cols. vernacular translation is open to serious question on 


two grounds. The first seems to us to be the more 
important as alone amonz the subordinate rulers of Indian provinces the 
satrap of the Punjab has scented peril in the propagation of the verdict of the 
Musalmans as incorporated in Dr. Ansari’s manifesto. Jtis a fresh and an 
egregious instance of what we have been complaining of as reprehensible 
flaccidity in the Government of India which invests the ruling powers with 
a false aspect of instability. It would seem that provincial autonomy in 
its most absolute and objectionable form has already commenced to be 
exercised.......... It would make the masses believe that there is no central 
control and that the imperial authority at Delhi is somnolent or non-existent. 
For if Dr. Ansari’s manifesto is bad for the Punjab it cannot be good for 
Bombay nor for Bengal nor for any other part of British India. ‘To permit 
it admittance into \adras and deny it admittance into the Punjab is to 
demonstrate that India is ruled not by the will of the Viceroy in Council but 
by a number of self-governing bodies over which the Governor General has 
no power. Our second objection is to the unconscionable delay which the 
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‘manifesto........... However much one may be tempted to combat 
ippear to be historical fallacies in Dr. Ansari’s statement, one must 


7 


. ¥eeognise the force of religious i desist from academic speculations 
_, Moore suitable to a quieter age and” 

' ~~. - precisely the grounds on which Sir Michael has condemned the statement of 

~~ ‘Dr. Ansari. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s government has not cited what to neutrals 


ess perturbed times. No one knows 


would appear to be weighty objections to the continuance of the Khaliphate in 
an Imperial house which does not derive its sanction from the tribe of the 
Quraish. Nor has it been suggested that the hadises cited by Dr. Ansari belong 


in many cases to the technical category of ‘weak’. Above all Sir Michael’s 


Government appear to be ignorant of a powerful plea against the perpetuation 
of the Khalifate in the line of the Oshmanli Sultans, namely, the reasons 


furnished by the greatest of modern Musalmans, the late Sir Syed Ahmed. 


In the absence of an emphasis on reasons based on the opinion of Sir Syed 
Ahmed and his school the action of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
is ® Capricious piece of autocracy calculated to raise most unnecessary Oppo- 
sition to the policy of the Government of the Punjab.” 


9. Commenting on the proscription by the Government of the Punjab 
Muslim Herald (161 of Dr. Ansari’s speech delivered as Chairman of the 
Tth Feb.: 8 neh ‘ ian) Reception Committee of the Muslim League, the 
7th Feb. ) ’ Muslim Herald asserts that the speech has been 
published by all the Urdu papers throughout the 

length and breadth of India either in whole or in part. It is, adds the paper, 
also published in the form of a pamphlet. It remarks that in the face of 
such wide circulation it is quite futile to forfeit it. The paper thinks that the 
action now taken in respect of itis not calculated to do any good; on the 
contrary, it will go a great way in hurting the feelings of the Musalmans. 
It admits that in some places the tone of the speech has become aggressive and 
holds that certain expressions are possibly improper. Nevertheless the paper 
maintains that there is nothing in it which can give rise to feelings of dis- 
affection and hatred towards Government. Dealing with the dissatisfaction 
felt by the Musalmans of India in regard to the future of Turkey, the Hejaz, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, the paper says that the anxiety is real and justifiable. 
It agrees with the opinion of the Al-Bashir (Ktawah) which considers that 
Dr. Ansari’s speech voices Muslim feelings correctly. The paper remarks 
that the speech can be proscribed only if it is held that the expression of the 
feelings of a certain community is unlawful. In conclusion the paper de- 
nounces the present disquieting policy of Government in relation to the 
Musalmans which is, in its opinion, harmful both to the rulers and the ruled. 
[The Sanjaya writes:—Dr. Ansari’s speech was delivered publicly, and it 
would have been better if the objectionable portions had been pointed out 
and a suggestion conveyed to him. It is a question whether good will ensue 


by giving importance to such matters or by maintaining a neutral attitude. 


There are many other ways of developing the common interests of Govern- 


ment and the peopie than by paying such minute attention to matters like 
this speech. | 


10. The Kesaricondemns strongly Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s policy and says. 

that he has outdone himself by declaring Dr. Ansari’s 

Kesart (114), 4th Feb. =gpeech to be objectionable. It adds :—A month has. 
passed since the League meeting at Delhi. The 
Delhi officials themselves or even the Imperial Government did not. find 
it objectionable-then, and though the speech bas been read for a month it has 
not caused any disturbance anywhere and now Sir Michael is boycotting it. 
But why should high-handed officials withhold their hand when no reason 
need be assigned for any repressive order and no evidence need be produced 
for it? The Bombay Government declared objectionable one of the best. 
essays in the ‘ Nibandhamala’ after 32 years and destroyed it! What wonder 
is there that Sir Michael considered Dr. Ansari’s speech to be objectionable 
after 82 days? But the question is, what object do the officials want to 
achieve by such orders and how do they think that it will be fulfilled ? 
Did Dr. Ansari’s speech create discontent in Muhammadan society, or would. 


~ 


Government's prohibition excite if more? The Bengal Government com- 
mitted a similar blunder and caused the Calcutta riot. It was the idea of 
the Russian bureaucracy that discontent could be rooted out by mere re- 


pression. « It is the misfortune of the country that the Indian bureaucrats 
have not shed the idea though Lord Morley very often condemned it. 


11. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses indignation at what it considers 


Condemnation of an 
attack on Prophet 

Muhammad by the Epi- 
phany of Calcutta, 

Akhbar-e-Islam (59), 
3rd Feb. 


to be a wanton attack on the Prophet Muhammad by 


the Epiphany and is surprised that the Government 
of Bengal should have allowed it to. go scotfree 
instead of bringing it to’ book for wounding the 


religious susceptibilities of the Muhammadans and 
fomenting racial hatred. 


12. Commenting on the last session of the Indian National Congress 


The days of the 
bureaucracy in India 
are numbered. 

Anavil Sevak (69), 31st 


the Anavil Sevak writes :—As the people of America 
cannot tolerate any insult to their President, in 


the same way our Own country cannot tolerate any 


insult to the President of our National Congress. 


Jan The bureaucracy knows that it is impossible to keep 

the people of this country under subjection any longer, 
but it is not willing to part with the power and authority irresponsibly enjoyed 
by it up to now. These trustees of our country (as the bureaucracy claim 
to be), when they first came here, saw the necessity of keeping the people 
pleased in order to get a firm footing in this country ; but now, as they have 
got a firm footing here, it is natural that they should not care for the people. 
At first they confided in us as they were sure that we would not 
come intheir way, but now they look upon even our innocent acts with 
a suspicions eye; otherwise they would not have objected to the route of 
the procession of the President. There was no fear of a revolt in the 
procession of the President, but the Lieutenant-Governor (sic) of Delhi must 
have thought that seeing the great pomp of the procession, people would perhaps 
think that a new king was coming to the throne. Moreover, as even the Viceroy 
himself does not interfere with the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor (szc) 
of Delhi it is the latter who must receive the highest honour; then who is 
the President of the Congress to receive the same in his stead? But 
the Lieutenaut-Governor and the bureaucracy must know that they them- 
selves are the servants of this country while the President of the National 
Congress is. the uncrowned king of this country and people are prepared to 
sacrifice everything for him. And, therefore, thus coming in the way of the 
popular sentiments regarding him embitters the relations between the people 
and the bureaucracy, as a result of which the days of the bureaucracy are 
drawing toa close. The special session of the Congress had passed 4 
resolution to the effect that India should he granted complete self-government 
within 15 years and that the Police, Military and Judicial Departments may 
remain in the hands of the bureaucracy for six years, but in view of what 
has happened in connection with the Willingdon memorial and the Calcutta, 
Madura and Madras disturbances, people are convinced that power should 
not remain in the hands of the bureaucracy even for six days, let alone six 
years. : 


13. Commenting on the sentence passed on Dr. Varada Rajalu in the 
Madura riot case, the Anavil. Sevak says :—By thus 
Comments on the trial punishing a person. here and a person there the 
and conviction of Dr. public feeling instead of being iu favour of Govern- 
Varada Rajalu of Madura. Wort goes against them, as the officials must have 
Anavil Sevak (60), 31st Haale at aA sia? t' calli 
oy | experienced in the past im connection with the 
trials of Mr. Tilak. The officials’ belief that a man 
can disseminate sedition by his writings or speeches seems erroneous to us. 
If people do not like a ‘particular thing they do not at all read or hear it; 
that is, people like that writing or speech the most which tallies with their 
own sentiments, and, so unless all those who like such speeches or writings are 


imprisoned, the result desired by the officials cannot be had merely by punish- 
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$s a 2 ® person. here ors person 4 there. Dr. Varada Rajalu is a a true patriot and 


ing ng that the ople can sacrifice for him can be too much. Fearing that 


ise ah poor to this case there will be various protest meetings, officials are 


said to have taken the help of the military in order to maintain order. This 
fear on the part of the officials shows that there is a strong public opinion in 


favour of this patriot and that he must be a true patriot. It is a misfortune of 
‘this country that such a patriot should have to suffer rigorous imprisonment 


for serving his own country ; and the people cannot be discharged from the 
debt they owe to him by merely showing their sympathy for him. At the 
time of the internment of Mrs. Besant, Mahatma Gandbi is said to have 
suggested in private that mere protest meetings would not avail to release 


Mrs. Besant and that if they earnestly wanted her release they should go with 


him to Lord Pentland and ask him either to release Mrs. Besant or to intern 
them all. As the people of free countries are prepared to sacrifice their all for the 
sake of truth, in the same way the people of this country also should participate 


in the sufferings of their leaders, if they are convinced of their innocence. 


That India is getting poorer aay by day is an acknowledged fact; and so, 
if Dr. Varada Rajalu attributes it to the present policy of the Government, he 
may be perbaps erring in his diagnosis of the cause of poverty, but he can- 
not be said to have committed a crime in doing so. How can there be a 
crime in demanding swardj? It .would be a crime if the people of this 
country demanded and tried to have the kingdom of England; but, here, too, 
if anybody should ask to have returned all the wealth that-has been carried 
away to England from this country and to rule over England for as many 
years a8 EKugland has done over this country, it would not be a crime in the 
eyes of justice and morality. But nobody demands anything like this. Here 


what is demanded is the management of our own country, and so one who 


asks for possession cannot be guilty but the one who hesitates in deliveringit is 
guilty. . If it is a crime on the part of Germany to keep Alsace and Lorraine, 
then it can also be a crime for England to keep India under her control. So 
judgés in this country should for the sake of jsutice punish such criminals, 
and not Dr. Varada Rajalu who merely voices the opinion of the public. 


14.- “‘ Mrs. Besant has given a direct challenge to Home Rulers. To 
those of them who are either in the Congress 

Mrs. Besant's challenge majority or support its views she says in effect :—- 
to ao Ruler’ 5) Ist ‘If you do not agree in the decision of the officers 
FR Buia uter (9), ist of the Home Rale League in following a policy 
which is opposed to that of the Congress, “then there 

is the exit for you. Please go and join Mr. Tilak’s League.’ We inust Say 
that we are shocked at this. Does Mrs. Besant, with the few men who are 
with her in this, constitute the All-India Home Rule League? If, as she 
tightly says, the men inspired by the All-India Home Kule League are NOW 
in @ majority in the Congress, then in setting at defiance the wishes of that 
very Congress majority, is not Mrs. Besant in reality also defying the majority 
of the League? Does she and the friends who are supporting her constitute 


the Home Rule League? When the League was being started it was 


Mrs. Besant who, if we remember rightly, told Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji that 
thereby the Congress would not be destroyed. Now whatis direct and out- 
right condemnation and opposition to the policy of the Congress. but a virtual 
attempt to stab it in open day-light?......... We for our part emphatically 
refuse to resign membership of the League at anybody’s bidding. We will 


‘remain and work iu the League as Mrs. Besant is remaining in the Congress in 


spite of her differences; but we will pay due deference to the will of the 
majority. We also assert that it is the body of members and not a few 
individuals who can decids matters of policy on which the very existence of 


the League depends.......... With the passing of the Rowlatit legislation 


Mrs. Besant’s policy of moderatism may become popular with some, but it is 
unimaginable, despite the help which the bureaucracy and Anglo- India will 
ive to it, and we must note that they are already showering their blessings 


on it, that the old days will return when the Moderate element held the 


destivies of the Congress in its hand. The Nation is now wide awake, and 


‘it has to thank Mrs. Besant ever so much for that.” - 


“Whe 
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15. ‘The Bombay Chronicle welcomes such new Home Ruie papers ag 
the Independent, the Ingildb, etc., and writes :— 
The missionary task of “ What with epidemics which are in a manner the 
the Home Ruler. outcome of famines which themselves are directly 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 
uot of Indian humanity against the ravages of maladies 
are dwindling. An impoverished country has not the sufficiency of the 
wherewithal to meet urgent sanitary requirements. It is a vicious circle 
this—physical debility, disease, famine, and appalling mortality. The root 
cause of the pauperisation of the populace of India is the non-conservation 
of national wealth. This cause cannot be removed until the Indian people 
become masters in their own house. It is this missionary task which Home 
Rulers are ready to shoulder. They are prepared to run risks aud remove 
the economic darkness of the country. Vernacular newspapers especially 
will prove a potent instrument in the achievement Of their undertaking. If 
Government cherish the delusion that the Rowlatt Bills and _ further 
reactionary legislation will effectually counter the gospel of Home Rule we 
can offer nothing but commiseration for their myupic vision.” 


16. In the course of an article dealing with the Delhi Congress and 
Moslem League sittings, Mr. Damodar Vishwa- 
Reflections on the nath Gokhale writes in the Chitramaya Jagat :— 
ce ag at (102) What can be more unfortunate than to be governed 
(Mar athi), D aa : 918. by a handful of men coming from an island thousands 
ae of miles away? ‘lo what abject condition are the 
Chiefs and Princes of [:idia reduced whom we are accustomed to regard as 
deities incarnate! The political destinies of the people of this country from 
the prince to the pauper being in the hands of the House of Commons, we 
examine the results of British elections with feelings of fear and expectation. 
This dependence is no doubt deplorable but the only way to escape from it 
is to attain swardjaya. We must ask the same blacksmith to snap our 
chains who forged them. At the last election the Irish created a most 
embarrassing situation for England. IJreland’s past history is one long tale of 
suffering and persecution. The Irish have been struggling in vain for independ- 
ence for centuries past. Almost all the members they have now elected are 
Sinn Feiners who are openly hostile to the British connection. This 
is a clear indication of the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. When 
individuals and nations lose faith in constitutional agitation, revolts and 
revolutions are bound to follow and there have been several instances of this 
in the history of the world. ‘T'he example of Ireland is before India and if 
the Imperial Government desire that this example should not be followed by 
the other units of the Empire that are struggling for independence they should 
give the rights of swardjya to Ireland, Egypt and India without any further 
delay. 


17. The Hindusthdn dwells at great length on the alleged grievances of 
Indians in British Hast Africa and, while comment- 

_ Alleged oppression of ing upon the sentence of death pronounced on 
Indians by the British Kesghavlal and Savle, at a court martial, which was 


_ authorities of Hast Africa. cubsequently commuted to imprisonment for twenty 


ee a oe years, it writes :—The inhabitants of{Zanzibar believe 


that these two Indians are innocent of the charge 
brought against them and that false evidence has been got up against them. 
No one has paid any heed to the resolutions of the Congress of that place. 
This case affords a specimen of British Colonial government, and gives us a 
faint idea of the plight of Indians in that country. We should sympathise 
with the woes of our brethren in that country. Should not Britain attend to 
the grievances of the subjects of its Colonies? Will no British newspaper 
publish an account of the oppression practised by its own kith and kin on 
British subjects? The attention of the Indian Government should be drawn 
towards the plight of Indians in British Hast Africa. A commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the matter. 
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5. “Wh le questions iiss the lives of millions, such as famine, 
ey ee ‘epidemics and illiteracy, were disposed of, as it 
were, by a gesture, the future of vested interests, 
official and non-official, was argued at great length. 
‘We regard it asa libel on the Indian Civil Service 


ae as a body to say that they have resisted or will resist 
Meher" ‘Chronicle (1), the policy announced last August’, said Lord 
8th Feb. Chelmsford in the Reform Report, adding that ‘they 
7 * have welcomed it because no one knew better than 
they biew how badly a declaration was needed and they will carry out with 
determination the policy laid down for them.’ The long apology delivered in 
the Council is, however, proof of the implacable opposition of the I. C. 8. both 
as regards the declaration and the policy. There was not a word in depreca- 
tion of the various Civil Service*Soviets in the country and their demonstra- 
tion to intimidate the promoters of reform. It was a step secretly manipu- 
lated but happily disclosed, and was against the etiquette and discipline of 
their Service. If the course resulted in apologetic explanation from the 
Viceroy and not public censure, it must prove refreshing to the mutinous 
signatories of the disgraceful manifesto. After praising the sacrifices and 
altruistic spirit of -the various services and sympathising with their distress. 
on account of * high prices,’ the Viceroy gave to them certain assurances 
about their tenure and emoluments. ‘The Services were sent to India by 
Parliament, not as the executive agents of a popular Government in India, 
but to administer the country under the official Government of India,’ said 
His Excellency, before laying down two doubtful propositions about them. If 
by the term ‘ official Government of India,’ the Viceroy meant the bureau- 
cratic structure of the Government, and so cerived his assurances, thera is 
nothing more than a polemical play of words. The Services are sent to India 
to obey, not a Government of India ‘official’ in composition, but merely 
Government established by law. Their sole duty is to satisfy themselves that 
the Government they serve is constitutionally established by Parliament. 
If Parliament chooses to remodel the government of the country, it does not 
affect the duty or the business or the loyalty of the paid services in the least. 
His Exceliency is making a mistake in interpreting the grievance of the 
services a8 primarily a thing of salary and larger remuneration. The Madras 
memorial says: ‘One important factor in the position and influence hitherto 
held by the Civilian will disappear and his rols will be merely to execute a 
policy. Beside this complaint we shall place Lord Chelmsford’s dictum, 
‘Ministers must administer and the permanent services must execute.’ The 
Claim of the Civilian does not accord with the maxim of Lord Chelmsford 
and hence itis going the wrong way about to ‘protect’ him against ‘ in- 
‘experienced and possibly hostile Ministers.’ To dictate and to rule is their 
simple aim, in spite of all the polite periphrasis of their language. However, 
Lord Chelmsford’s peace-offering to the Civilian gods emphasises the degrada- 
tion in office meant for the unfortunate Minister in the Report. The Minister 
is to be part of the Executive Government but not of the Hxecutive Council, 
and has to hold his departments on unequal terms and with the residue of money 
left for hia. The incongruity of thus duplicating Government to the disad- 
vantage of the Minister has been brought into greater relief by Lord Chelmsford 
when he says that the services could always depend upon the triple defence 
of the Governor, the Government of India and the Secretary ot State. 
The Minister is expected to control departments, but is to have no authority 
over the Civilian officers under him—rather a puerile status. If the Vlinister 
is not in status and authority equal to the members of the Kxecutive Council, 
he will be helpless against the truculence of his subordinates. Very few will 
have faith in the success of such a constitution. HKuropean business concerns, 
it would seem, are to be guaranteed against provincial taxation, though they 
are to bave representation. A rigid rule granting such immuoity is wrong 
and unheard of, and marks the surrender by the Viceroy of a great principle. 
The pretence that the Government of India will control such taxation 
amounts to nothing, when we remember the autocracy of the Government of 
India even as proposed in the Reform Report. The consent of Europeans to 
the reforms is on the whole sought to be obtained at too great a price, but 
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these material concessions, so anomalous in their character, show the labyrinth Be. 
of fantastic compromises which the reforms, according to Lord Chelmsford, a 
threatens to be.” 3 | 


19. Of late we hear a good deal of the I.C.S. revolt. These nien are. a 4 
| 


a 


Se a . perturbed lest the introduction of reforms may 
Gi hag yey Civil Service iniuriously affect their interests. The prospect of Ri 
-“ iti (44), 1st Feb losing uncontrolled power which they have been - - 
i a accustomed to wield is worrying them. One of their — S | 
grievances is that their wives feel very lonely while they are touring in the S| 
district. We suppose the advice given by the authors of the Reforms Report | 
that the I.C.S. officers should mix freely with educated* Indians must have ae} 
sent the Mem Sahebs into hysterics. These ladies are said to have the greatest — oe -. 
aversion to be treated by an Indian doctor, whatever his qualifications may | a. 
be, even when they have a slight attack of cold. Do the Civil Servants tt 
imagine that India is to be governed solely with an eye to the convenience of eo) 
their wives ? . 


20. Mr. Montagu writes to the overseas Club that it lies with English- . 
men in India to lead the Indians to their proper | a 
a oaads idle position. Do yousee? Mr. Montagu has handed 
over the work of bringing about the good of the 
people of India to the I.C.S., just as Madhavarao made Raghoba Dada 
the trustee of Narayanrao Peishwa, the minor. Amen! 


21. The Government of Bombay gave it as their opinion before the — } 
Franchise Committee that the number of members of ; 
Bombay Government the proposed Bombay Legislative Council under the | 


Lowisletive Pall sted Rerforms Scheme should be 125. In our opinion - 

this figure is too small and unless it is much larger, Ft 

—— ee the backward and the untouchable classes pote be i 
adequately represented in the Council. Again, Government are of opinion, 
like the Congress, that the number of Muhammadan representatives should be 
one-third of the total. This suggestion is wholly unjust as the Muhammadans 
are less than 20 per cent. of the total population of this Presidency. Govern- 
ment have thus ignored the claims of the backward and the untouchable 
classes by proposing a smaller number of members for the Legislative 
Councils, and by conceding to the Muhammadans a larger number of representa- 


tives than they are legitimately entitled to. 


22. ‘The Committee of Lord Southborough has bias sitting in Bombay 

| since Saturday last and will finish its enquiries in a 

The sittings of the couple of days more. Of course the evidence which 
Franchise Committee mM the committee has collected is not exactly known 
ig 9 Ryot (4), 30th to the public. But we have ample materials before 
Tan euonenonde =e us to give us a general idea of how things are moving 
on in the Committee. In the first place, we have 

the memoranda of several of the witnesses called by the Franchise Committee 
published by some of our newspapers. More important, however, than 

these is the material supplied to the witnesses themselves by the Officer on 

Special Duty, Constitutional Reforms, in the Bombay Secretariat. We 
recognise that the opinions expressed by the Bombay Government in 
connection with the topics submitted for consideration by the committee 

are of a more or less tentative nature and they must, therefore, be treated as 
suggestions thrown out for discussion rather than as deliberate opinions. 

But this renders a criticism of the proposals embodied in Mr. Crump’s Notes 

all the more necessary. ‘There is every reason, therefore, why we should try 

} to present to our readers an idea of how matters stand at present especially 
with reference to the vexed question of the constitution of our Legislature under = 

the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. Before we proceed, however, we ought | a 

to mention one fact. Reading between the lines of the summary of evidence aM 
submitted by some of the Bombay and Poona witnesses, submitted long before ie 

the summary of Government proposals was available to all the witnesses, 

it is obvious that the general outlines of the Bombay Government’s proposals _. i 

were fully known te some gentlemen in these two cities many weeks before; ay 

x 894—8 cox | | were a 
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complete replacement of the present alien Bureaucracy in this country by an 


10 
s. We know neither how nor-why this should 


go. Not. that there should have been. anything secret about these pro-. 
osals. But the only question is how they came within the knowledge of a. 


# +. & = bad 


-_ gertain class of politicians. in Bombay and Poona, while others were 
-. allowed to have no inkling intothe matter. Were the Government responsible 


for this? “Did they consult the leaders of any section of our politicians in the 


+ 


* 


frdming of their proposals? If they did, why were not the other schools of 
thought also consulted? Does this lead to the conclusion which has been 
drawn by some that the whole scheme of constitutional reforms conceived 
by Mr. Montagu is to be the sole child of Mr. Montagu and his friends in 
India? The composition of the Committee itself, together with the nature 
of the proposals of the Bombay Government, support the conclusion 
suggested by the fact that the Government proposals in Bombay were known 
to a certain class of gentlemen while they were withheld from others who 
were equally interested in them and who had a right to angequal treatment. 
We are emphasising this point not for its own sake but for the inferences 
it leads to. Is it after all true that Mr. Montagu and his Indian friends are 
in league to impose their own ideas on the masses of this country ? We hope 
this is not so, although we confess that there are grounds to fear that it is so. 
Long before the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was published, we were told 
that the Report would decisively oppose the creation of communal electorates. 
Even before the Franchise Committee began its enquiries, we were told that 
the Committee 1s sure to oppose communal electorates. Then again the facts 
we have referred to above. They warn us at least to beware of the fact that a 
fight in England would be necessary before the claims of minorities and the 
Non-Brahman Hindusare properly safeguarded.” [Here follow criticisms of the 
notes above referred to. Thearticle concludes:—] ‘“ Nobody appears to have 
considered the important problem in a scientific manner. All that is done 
is to see who shouts the loudest. And the only proposition that seems to have 
been accepted is to concede all that the strong demand and refuse to consider 
what the weak pray for. Justice indeed!” 


- 28. In the course of an article contributed to the Home Ruler Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal writes :—* Articulate Indian opinion 

Mr. B. C. Pal’s views ig absolutely united in its desire to get rid of the 
on the Indianization of the present alien Bureaucracy as quickly as possible 
public services of India. oll, the: ' Malaikies? ant 2 ie ; 
Home Ruler (5), 1st Feb. | ; a . xtremists — 
equally of this opinion. Indeed so great is the 

impatience of a large, and by no means uninfluential, section of the com- 
munity, with this alien Bureaucracy, that they would prefer almost any 
administrative arrangement to it. I have heard prominent and influential 
Hindu leaders say that they would not object to a purely Moslem administra- 
tion and I have also heard some very influential Moslem leaders say that 
they would welcome a purely Hindu administration, if only they could get 


rid of the present alien Bureaucracy by this means. It would, however, be 


unfair to conclude from this that these people are not sincerely loyal to the 
Imperial connection. They are conscious of the advantages of this connection 
and do not desire to disturb or terminate it. All that they want is that while 
the British connection should continue, the present servitude must end. 
The administration of the country by an alien Bureaucracy, who owe and 
own no manner of constitutional responsibility to those whom they govern, 
is the badge and proof, not of our Imperial rights and status, but of our 
bondage, and, as such, this Bureaucracy must go, as the very first and 
fundamental condition of the recognition of our Imperial citizenship. This 
is an almost universal feeling in the country. But all those who are so 
eager to get rid of the present alien Bureaucracy, have not equally seized, 
I am afraid, the meaning and significance of the democratic ideal. I have 
found as little: appreciation of this democratic ideal among prominent 
Moderates, as, I am sorry to have to confess, I have found among prominent 
Nationalists.......... There is still a very large section of the community 
who hold to the exploded belief that larger appointments of Indians to higher 
administrative posts will help us on to our goal. Theseamiable people, and they 
include both Moderates and Nationalists, do not seem to ‘realise that the most 


j 


1] 


indigenous Indian official hierarchy, created by and responsible to the ‘British 
Cabinet and the British Parliament in London, will oot, and can never, 
alter the character of the present rule, or advance the country i in ever so small 
a measure, towards the democratic ideal.......... The so-called nationalisation 
of the existing services in the Government of India will not, and cannot, 
democratise the Indian Government. A good many people seem to overlook 
or ignore this simple fact.......... I have no doubt that the policy 
indicated in this appointment (of Sir 8. P. _ Sinha) will be steadily pursued 
for some time to come, and a very Serious attempt will be made 
to weaken, if not kill, the Home Rule Movement in India, by this ‘ increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the Administration.’ The 
Times rightly characterises Sir §. P. Sinha’s appointment as a ‘stroke 
of imagination.’ They hope to capture popular imagination by these 
high appointments. Already there are signs of demoralisation around 
us. The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals started the process, and many 
people have been moved to lend their support to these proposals— 
‘ modifications or no modifications ’—by the prospects of office and emolument 


which the proposed offices of “Ministers " and “ Under Secretaries * have held 


out. But the question that the real lover of freedom must ask himself every 
time these temptations come before him, is—Do these make for real 
democracy? For it isin the light of this true democratic ideal, that the 
faithful Home Ruler must — judge every act and policy of the 
Government.” 


24, The Ahmedabad Cateeipondan of the Bombay Chronicle writes :— 
“The sacrosanctity which surrounds the pronounce- 
Complaint thatrevenue ments of the ‘man on the spot’ and the incredible 


officers have begun col- credulity with which they are swallowed by the’. 


lecting land revenue in . 
is Gak Tikehelak Government are often productive of irreparable 


mischief. Gujarat has furnished two instances 

Pg i ig ve ee which, with their proverbial short memories, the 
Government of Bombay have not seriously taken to 

heart. The ruthlessness with which land revenue was exacted was painfully 
borne in upon the Maconochie Commission of 1900-1901 and the relentless 
energy of attachments which precipitated the Kaira struggle ought to have 
taught the authorities to keep a sharpish eye on the recrudescence of 
officiousness on the part of the men on the spot whose reports on the 
agricultural outlook ought to have been taken cum grano salis. It is 
notorious how in the great famine of 1899-1900, the Mamlatdar of the Chikhli 
Taluka in the Surat District assured the then Deputy Collector at Khergam 
that the jowari crop was exceedingly promising. When asked to substantiate 
his statement, the Mamlatdar was constrained to admit that his opinion was 
based on the condition of the standing crop in ome field! Despite these 
instances, the Government of Bombay have thought fit to order the collection 
of land revenue in the Surat District where the existence of famine is not 
declared for some occult reasons. What are the facts? The whole district 
has been in the grip of famine for the last two years. In 1917, the heavy 
showers at the fag-end of the year damaged the crops beyond repair, with 
the result that the net yield shrank to only four.annas in the rupee. In 1918, 
the failure of the crops was more or less total, the outturn ranging from two 
to four annas in the rupee—which, too, remained unharvested because the 
epidemic of influenza laid the farmers low when the fields where white unto 
harvest. ‘lhe prospects of the rabt crops were no less blunt, because of 
the lack of moisture in the soil. Rice, pulses and grasses failed to yield any 
perceptible returns, and even the sugar-cane crop on which the farmers spent 
eleven months’ hard labour and a good deal of money borrowed at a high 
rate of interest from the sowcars sorely disappointed their hopes. A 
sympathetic Government ought to grant total exemptions from land revenue 
in appreciation of the chronic distress among the cultivator classes. 
Relying, however, on the reports submitted by the talatis, circle inspectors 
and mamlatdars, who are past masters in the art of pleasing, the Government 


of Bombay have ordered the collection of land revenue, with small remissions . 


made here and there. Will they somewhat relent before ruin seizes the 
inarticulate peasantry ?” 


fe oe . a ie ioe. in the district of Thana remissions ‘and 
ab oe eae we = oe er suspensions. of revenue have been reported to be 
| granted without the people having agitated. But in 
i oe eae anneal " ™ the case of ogee para , though the Assistant 
a Be ollector and the Collector have been on circuit 
Bose Ke + 08, it ah from village to village and have actually witnessed © 
s the severe famirfe prevailing in them nobody utters a word about the 
* grant of remissions and suspensions in that district. In an interview with 
> —__ the Collector at Karjat, the members of the district Conference represented to 
ae him the state of famine prevailing, but it is a matter of great regret that owing 
_ to the absence of the Collector’s approval alone the Koldba District is not 
yet considered as famine affected. Those that depend on agriculture as the 
only means of subsistence are at a loss to know how to pay their assessment 
this year and some of them in these circumstances have not as yet paid their 
revenue dues. The Mamlatdar of Bhivandi has been issuing orders to levy 
fines from such people, equal to one-fourth of the amount of assessment! 
. The rayats of Dighasi (taluka Bhivandi) presented applications: for sus- 
pension personally to the Collector. But he said there was an 8-anna crop and 
that suspensions could not be given. Will some Honourable Member take 
notice of this ? : 


26. We have received numerous complaints about the indifference shown 

by the subordinate officers in the matter of the 

Complaint about the distribution of dole.to the poor people. In one case 
method [ proel a it is complained that Mr. Nizamuddin, Circle Ins- 
P , pector, Tasgaon, (Ahmednagar), who has _ several 


Ahmed District.  <t ‘ieee 
Din “tire (105), bi, Villages in his charge for the purposes of distribut- 


Feb. ing dole, chooses a certain village as his distribution 
y centre where he calls people from the surrounding 
ay villages to come and receive the dole. This arrangement may be convenient 


to the officer himself but the poor aged people find it otherwise, inasmuch as 
they are unnecessarily detained at the village for a whole night which puts 
them to great trouble as they do not possess clothing sufficient to protect them | 
against the cold in their weakened condition owing to famine. We request 
the authorities concerned to look into the matter and remedy it. 


27. ‘ Not the least interesting of the many interesting papers that were 
read at the Indian Science Congress was that of 

How the present Mr, G. F. Keatinge, I.C.8., in which he made a 
bureaucratic Government passionate protest against the antiquated conven- 
stands in the way of the tions and traditions which were destroying agriculture 


i. = mite acca ee Keatinge justly observed that the very 


Home Ruler (5), 1st Feb. basis for the regeneration of agriculture was that a 
minimum amount of land must be fixed as a per- 

manent unit for farms, and that the farmer should be the man best suited for 
the job and determined by the free action of the principle of the survival of 
the “Attest, Commonplace and platitudinous as all this sounds it is unfortu- 
nately necessary that it should be dinned into our ears in season and out of 
season. The attitude of the Government in this matter is more or less of 
benevolent neutrality, but in the absence of any strong, broad-based and 
intelligent public opinion, with those in power determined not to go ahead of 
the most reactionary elements in the country, the situation is almost hopeless. 

In spite of all its efficiency and its authority and its great force and prestige, 
the bureaucratic Government is unable to carry out a measure of reform which 

a popular Government could immediately do without much ado. If we are to 
wait till the masses are sufficiently educated to outgrow the influence of the 
ancient traditions which are so out of place now, we shall have to wait till 
eternity. The present administration is frankly not equal to meeting the 

- gituation ; we cannot possibly afford to wait till public opinion in rural areas 
as sufficiently advanced to force the hands of the Government; and so the 
only solution is that we must have a popular administration which will dare 
to face popular disapprobation in carrying out reforms which are so in- 
_ disputably necessary. It is rather a curious phenomenon that a Government 
ne which does not care two straws for the united public opinion which has 
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expressed its dizapprobation of repressive legislation in unmistakable terms is 
80 highly sensitive about carrying out reforms on which there is no division of 
Opinion among educated and intelligent people because it might excite some 
discontent among the masses.” 


28. “Sir Dinsha Petit has done well to call attention to the amazing 

| lack of co-operation that has been found to exist— 

Responsibility of the with most disastrous consequence—between the 
Port Health Officer Bombay Municipal Health Department and the Port 


(Bombay) for the recent 
outbreaks of epidemics in Health Officer in the matter of measures to be taken 


the City. to safeguard the City from infection from dangerous 
Bombay Chronicle (1), diseases likely to be introduced by sea. The City, 
8rd Feb. and, through it, the whole of India, have paid dearly 


for the neglect on the part of the Port Health 
Officer to keep the Municipal Health Department properly informed of the 
existence of influenza fever in an epidemic form on board certain military 
vessels that arrived in the harbour in June last........... The Committee tell 
us that neither influenza vor sand fly fever figure among the ten diseases 
which are specified in the regulations laid down for the information of the 
Port Health Officer and as to which he is bound to take certain action. If 
that is so, the sooner these astounding regulations are amended the better. 
But this defect in the regulations cannot exculpate—at least morally—a 
medical officer of the standing of Major Houston and invested with the duties 
and responsibilities of the post. he occupies, of serious neglect of duty, 
sticking to Red Tape and failing to take prompt action when he was 
aware that ‘over 50 per cent.’ of those on board the hospitalship were 
suffering from an epidemic type of fever. J)id or did not Major Houston 
realise, both as a Medical Officer and as a Port Officer, that preventive 
measures should be promptly taken against the infection spreading in the 
City? If he did not—in the face of the very large number of cases on board 
the hospitalship—then he is not the person to discharge the responsibilities 
of so important a charge as the port.of Bombay—the gateway of India. 
The ‘error of judgment’, of which the Committee reluctantly convict him, is 
& serious one, as serious as the one of which the military medical authorities 
were guilty in connection with the transport of the wounded in the early 
stages of the Mesopotamia campaign, if not more so. We cannot acquiesce 
in the opinion of the Committee that ‘it is not possible to connect the. 
outbreak of the epidemic in the city with the hospitalship ‘D’ or with the 
action of the Port Health Officer in connection with that ship or any other 
ship.’ The Committee have not produced a shred of evidence to justify this 
amazing statement and we are glad that Sir Dinsha Petit, one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, has refused to subscribe to this conclusion. ay we 
ask what attempt did the Committee make to find out whether the outbreak | 
in the city could or could not be connected with the hospitalship‘D’? We 
may remark finally that it is imperative, in the interests of the health of the 
city and of the country as a whole that immediate steps should be taken 
both by the Municipality and Government to ensure perfect co-operation 
and co-ordination between the Municipal Executive and the Port Health 
Officer in any case of emergency both in and out of Red Tape. As a, neces- 
sary item of reform, we would suggest that the Municipality should insist 
on a Leputy Health Officer, or some other representative of the Health 
Department, being attached to the office of the Port Health Officer.” 


29. When our provincial Government have increased the pay of their 
servants in almost all their departments we are at a 
The pay of Public Works Jogs to understand what should have lei them to 
Deparment Sm ployces observe strictest economy in the case of the Public 
; Eesari (114), 4th ep. Works Department only. This question has been 
-- _before them ever since 1913 and we wonder that it 
should not have been solved till now. Several of the Honourable members on 
three occasions have interpellated in this matter in the Bombay Legislative 
Council; but the question has been deferred from time to time. The employees 
in this Department also have made representations to Government on several 
occasions ; but the last place still continues to be of Rs. 20 only. The war 
H 894—4 ts 
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36. does not much support. Govdrnment in + this ‘respect, because they have 
dy during the same ‘perio loieeaeed the pay of the last posts in’ other 
partments. - : When Tihs vatll bate and Dock employees in Bombay ceased 


fo Wo k k avd went on strike the Governor even cancelled his Delhi tour and 


14 his best to secure increase of wages for them. That the same Governor 

his” peadegnesit, though approached by thé faithful-employees in the Public 

Sj cmoeramc should keep the question pending for over six years and 

rve them, looks strange indeed. May good sense dawn on Government now 

at least to settle the question finally and grant their servants in this Depart- 
ment some increase in their pay. 


80. M.O. Walli recounts the grievances of the subordinates of the Roy al 


| Indian Marine as follows :—* (a) Refusal of the hesdn 
Grievances of the sub- of the Departments to entertain applications from per- 
ordinates of the Royal manent men for temporary posts on higher salaries. 


“een eee irae {6 (6) Refusal of the heads of the Departments to 
Lares Chronicle (1), recommend to the Director applications for high 

posts in other Government Departments for endorse- 
ment and transmission. (c) Refusal to allow them to resigu. (d) Refusal 
to submit to the Director their representations of grievances. (e) Extra- 
ordinary powers exercised unauthorised by the Chief Clerk to the Director 
who has the audacity to hold over submission to the Director of any 
representations that may have been forwarded by the Heads of the Depart- 
ment or to delay them. (f/f) The Chief Clerk even delays acting arrangements 
for months together when any permanent man goes on leave. (g) The 
Indians are prohibited from holding the posts of Conductors of the Store 
Department and those of Warrant Officers on board the R.I.M. Ships, the 
former going to Anglo-Indians and the latter both to the Anglo-Indians and 
the Indian Christians. (/) Appointment of Anglo-Indian girls and boys 
on higher salaries in preference to Indians who are decidedly better qualified. 
These are some of the numerous grievances of the Government Dockyard 
clerks, from which it will be noticed that the relations between the Heads . 
and the subordinates are not at all satisfactory and it is high time that 
Commodore Wilson redresses grievances and sets matters right by bringing 
pressure on his subordinate officers to look upon their subordinates with a 
sympathetic eye.” 


81. ‘‘ Now we understand an order has veen issued by the Collector of 
Sukkur, Mr. Rothfeld, to the Deputy Educational 
Comments on an order Inspector requiring every teacher of the Government 
of the Collector of Sukkur and the aided school to resign the membership of 
requiring school a these unregistered libraries! Wecould hardly make 
- resign membership of Ourselves believe that Mr. Rothfeld known otherwise 
ibraries which take in the ; 
~ banned papers. to be of liberal views could be a party to such a 
Sind Advocate (10), 23rd measure. But as it is, itis so........... It will not 
Jan. | be long when Mr. Rothfeld and other members of 
| the bureaucracy would find to their amazement a 
number of teachers resenting their present attitude. Can Mr. Rothfeld or 
any other member of the bureaucracy make us believe that they can be 
successful in keeping the teachers of schools from reading these banned 
newspapers ?......... Weare of opinion that such orders of repression and 
coercion go only to strengthen the fears that are apt to be entertained 
of the bureaucrat and are the direct result of such measures. Apart 
from the above consideration we welcome such measures. To us they 
would afford in their success a step yet further in the fight for freedom for 
India and the bureaucracy is welcome to gauge the true feeling of Indian 
teachers towards their country, their cause and their freedom of action—the 
freedom which is and will be the birthright of every nation, every human 
being, whether he be an Englishman or an Indian, and for every bird 
and beast. It can not be withheld from Indians. ‘His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay is expected to visit our province in the first week of the 
next month. He is also expected in Sukkur and Shikérpur. Let us hope if 
he can do anything in the matter, coming as he does fresh from the shores of 


eee mae individual steely cannot he so restricted as in India.” 


“grate 


i 


ome: ‘The ominous clouds continue to thicken on the Muslim” lands, ‘and 

‘we wight ‘well say, in the words of Hafiz ‘ how cosa 

The: pare of England those safe and sound on the shore know of our Far 
towards her Moslem sub- The vast Muslim population of the British Empire 


jects in connection with |; ka ut | | . th 
the future of ‘'urkey and is denied the right to have any representative on the 


the question of the Peace Conference, but Sir Valentine Chirol who can- 


Khaliphate. not bear the sight .of Islambol being the city of 
Sind "Moslem (11), 1st Islam that it is, Sits in Paris as an adviser on the 
Feb. Eastern question; Feisal, the son of the infant-Ally, 


is also there but the old and tried Allies—the Indian 
Musalmans—remain conspicuous by their absence; in spite of our prayers 
and protests England is to press for the linking up of her African and Asian 
possessions by establishing protectorates over ‘the consenting Arab States ’ 
England and France—and not Turkey—are to give free institutions nse 
selves to the indigenous populations of Syria, Palestine and the Hedjaz, 
while in the case of Mesopotamia the Powers would force Britain, as we are 
told by an Anglo-Indian journal, to assume the direct control of it or it may 
even go, as suggested by another daily of the same fraternity, to the Aga 
Khan who would of course have British experts by his side. Involved in it all 
is the question of the Khalifate. Will Britain pause and think what she is 
after? Having already an empire over which the sun never sets, does it want, 
as Seth Yakub Hassan put it, a place in the sun itself? AlIl these ambitions 
of the British Imperialists are at once inconsistent with the war aims of the 
Allies. That is not what India bled itself for and that is not what made the 
Indian Musalmans draw their sword in active antagonism to a people every 
particle their own. Little babies know that if Turkey comes to be partitioned, 
it would necessarily be with some sort of decree of the Peace Conference. 
Hence Mr. Balfour’s hesitation to show his hand only serves to strengthen 
our alarms. Musalmans, therefore, expect that in her hour of triumph she 
would do her duty to her Muslims in the same ungrudging spirit, as they 
have done theirs. Britain should, therefore, so steer herself in the Peace 
Conference as to secure the good will of her subjects. Feisal should be made 
to realize that Indian Musalmans will never tolerate his father’s interference 
with the Khalifate. Gagged though we are, leaderless and unrepresented 
though we happen to be, we have our feelings and every official in this coun- 
try knows how we are praying to God to avert this greatest of great 
calamities on the house of Islam. We trust England is kept informed of our 
sadness. .In the contentment of the countless Musalmans is the strength of 
the Empire and, therefore, for Heaven’s sake let our House be as bad or as 
good as itis. If the Government of India has a heart, we demand that it 
should come out to us in sympathy in this critical period of our history and 
should enable us to make our voice reach the Peace Conference.”’ 


od. “Ata time when the future of Constantinople is exercising the 
minds of the Musalman subjects of His Majesty 

git Incia (15), 5th the King-Emperor, we cannot but view with great 
apprehension the mischievous talk in which Sir 
Valentine Chirol and others of the Junker type are indulging in this regard. 
We have already referred to the firm and dignified protest of the Aga Khan 
and other leading Musalmans in London and we think it necessary to 
reiterate once again the absolute need for caution in this matter. It is futile 
to disguise the fact that Moslem feeling and sentiment in India have been 
considerably perturbed over the proposal of driving Turkey out of Huropean 


soil. It is not likely that acts of the executive such as the forfeiture of. 


Dr. Ansari’s address by the Punjab Government will restore confidence 
among the Musalman population that fairplay is intended in regard to this 
matter. We cannot help thinking that the action of the Punjab Government 
is a needlessly harsh and provocative one besides being altogether futile 
coming as it does several weeks after the speech was delivered. The act 
amounts to this that while writings and speeches in favour of the proposal to 
wrest Constantinople from Turkey are allowed an amount of latitude border=- 
ing on dangerous license, Indian opinion, especially Musalman , opinion, 
must be fettered and circumscribed. Such procedure, however convenient 


it may seem from an immediate point of view, is both illogical and immoral, 
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ment of India eat on the pinay of State i in ‘Bngland reste a Poms 
ponsibility—the responsibility of acquainting His Majesty's Government 
with the real state of Musalman ne in this Asuna on this most 
pee portant question.” | 


B84. * Frederick the Great used to consider bdisnell a wit, and it was @. 
ey weakness of his to feel flattered when some joke 
The Peace Conference propounded by him was voted classical by courtly 
and the future of Turkey. admirers. After his decision to gobble up Poland or 
6th Feb.” Chronicle (1), 9 much of it as was possible then, he cracked a joke 
which on account of its coarseness and profanity has 
become unhappily memorable. He said that Poland 
was not wantonly despoiled, but it was a solemn function of dividing 
the eucharistic body of Poland among the communion of Christian emperors. 
From the solemn keeness with which the Christian countries of Europe are 
putting forward their ‘claims’ for gaining a slice of Turkey, it would seem. 
that the joke of Frederick the Great can bear repetition; though the vigilance 
of America and the goodwill of Britain may still defeat intentions of sche gae 
brigandage. Italy has something to say about the frontiers of Tripoli, 
province she once annexed without any pretensions of right. Greece has wat 
forward her ‘claims’ for a share io Turkey proper. On the whole, the 
countries of Kurope are eager for a marauding scramble and it will be well 
if the disinterested parties in the Peace Conference insist that mere covetous- 
ness is no justification for filching territory.” 


385, At present the Peace Conference is composed of the representatives: 
Sanjaya (125), 7th Feb of the five Great Powers and, before other nations. 

deg * are admitted to it, conquered or controlled territories. 
are being disposed of by it. Of these Arabia and Mesopotamia were formerly: 
ander Turkey. Indian Moslems have given their opinion that that these 
provinces should be dealt with in such a way as not to interfere with the. 
Turkish sovereignty. If British statesmen will heed it and if Great Britain 
helps Turkey selflessly to bring about reforms, it will be more advantageous. 
than by becoming a mandatory of these provinces. The responsibilities of 
India should not be extended. The world desires that the work of the Peace 
Conference should be a permanent one and it is better that our nation should 
as far as possible devote its attention to its internal affairs. 


36. The Praja Mitra and Parsi deplores the  land-grabbing 
| tendencies shown by some of the Kuropean nations 
The Peace Conference at the Peace Conference and the reluctance shown 
and the League of at the Conference to apply the principle of self- 
— Mit d Parsi determination to countries other than EHuropean. 
(30), 3rd and Sth Feb: Ss’ Tt is afraid that, the proposed League of Nations 
will remain only a dream and thatthe decisions of 
the Peace Conference will give rise to another war in the near future. The 
determination of the United States of America to increase its navy and to. 
introduce conscription in the country leads the paper to think that that nation 
itself does not have much faith in the Peace Conference. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper expresses surprise at the claim advanced at the Peace. 
Conference in the name of India for territorial acquisition and hopes that. 
light will be thrown on the question at the meeting of the ed as Legislative 
Council.] 


BT.“ Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan, a member of the Franchise Committee, 

: delivered a speech at Madras last week which 

| Indian Musalmans and deserves cureful consideration by Indians. He 
ang Fubure os TUEKCY. 30th Pointed out three difficulties in the way of any real 
Son padi atdiel reforms in India. ‘The first was the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. The second difficulty was the existence 

of the Depressed Classes in this country. The third of the three fundamental 
difficulties of the Indian situation was the Brahman-Non-Brahman question.. 
_ Mr. Aftab did a distinct service to his audience by calling their attention to 
; these binaries a and we trust that the call will not go in vain. The first. 


‘/ 


problem arising oat of the Hindu-Moslem relations is fairly on its way to % 


emeut. If anything, the only need of advice from Mr. Aftab 


in this respect 
to be losing & sense of the true proportion which their interests dught to bear 
to those of India. The danger which may be-reasonably apprehended is, hot 
that the Hindus will do anything encroaching upon the Muhammadan rights, 
but that the Mhaummadans will go rather too far in the way of pan-Islamism 
and in their anxiety to develop their own pan-Islamic instincts, they will 
commit themselves to a course of action which will create new and ever- 
increasing complications. Mr. Aftab did, therefore, well in asking his own 
co-religionists to remember that they were Indians first and Mussalmans 
afterwards. Are the Muhammadan leaders steadily keeping this ideal before 
themselves in all their recent activities ? Take for instance the advice which 
some of the Musalman politicians are giving to Government with reference to 
the disposal of Mesopotamia. If pan-Muhammadanism was the only object of 
consideration for our Islamic countrymen, it would be very well to say that the 
Turkish Empire should not be dismembered. But is that justice to India ? 
Would it be in the interests of India’s safety ? In their infatuation of the 
early war days, they involved the British Empire, and more particularly, 
this country into a serious war and threatened the peace and interests of 
India. We had to bear heavy burdens as a reasult of this war. Instead of 


demanding that India should be compensated for all the sacrifices she had to. 


make in this war, instead of insisting upon such measures as would reduce 
the possibility of a repetition of the events of 1915-16 on the frontiers and 
trans-frontiers of India, the Musalman leaders of the League party are 
lecturing upon the integrity and inviolability of the Turkish Empire which 
has unfortunately proved to be a great menace to this country and the Empire 
to which she is proud to belong. We have nothing but appreciation for the 
Mubammadan sentiments which are deeply affected by the misfortunes of 
Islamites beyond the frontiers of India. Wecan to a certain extent under- 
stand their respect for the Turkish Sultan who is their Caliph. But is it 
not now time that the religious institution of the Caliphate may be considered 
by our Musalman countrymen as apart from the Power which has threatened 
our interests so recenly? Is it placing India first in your thoughts that you 
should do nothing or raise a cry against doing anything to prevent the 
recurrence of what happened in this War? ‘The dangers which our Mussal- 
man countrymen incur and involve India in by making too much of their 
pan-Islamic concerns re-act to a great extent upon Indian politics. It was, 
therefore, a wise thing that Mr. Aftab should remind his community of the 
duty they owe to India more than to anything else.”’ 


LEGISLATION. 


38. ‘‘ The bureaucracy. cannot be so dunce as to misread the warnings 
The Rowlait Bille of the Gountry against the introduction of the Bills 
Bombs Chvetlale (Ay, and the consequences of their procedure. They 

Kth Feb. cannot, however, be given leave to assume anarchic 

powers, as excess of powers will result in their misuse 
even when they are handled by angels. If sections 21, 22 and 23 of the 
second Bill happen to be severely criticised, it is not because other clauses 
in the Bills are in any degree less repressive. ‘The local Government and 
any officer of Government’ are to be raised to the standard of tyranny, 
and they may, if the Bills are passed, henceforth decide that they must not 
tuke the hazards of ordinary law against individuals who prove themselves 
obnoxious. The Government of Bombay recently launched proceedings 
against Mr. Tilak under the ordinary law and‘the High Court dismissed the 
action brought by the Government. Under the new dispensation, which, it is 
intended, should be permanent, the Local Government can, in a similar case, 
take the lesson of the defeat, penalise a man and use any and every means to 
enforce compliance with their order. Let there be no mistake about the pro- 
babilities of such events and the rising of a new tradition of action under the 
Emergency Powers Bill. ‘The possession of a seditious document penalises a 
man under the proposed law and puts it on him to prove that he had it for 
a lawful purpose. ‘The provision is monstrous, destroying as it does the pre- 
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4 was in the direction of the Mussalmats themsdlves who seem 


ption of innecente, which ra dno to every accused. his public worker or 
pestilential agitator: ean, be secured in jail for two years if evidence is 
_-- gatablished that a seditious document was found in his possession. His 
---‘persecutors, can at any time adroitly fasten on him some such document— 
PRO may be on his person or by alleged possession in his house—and establish 
‘fhe case against him. Fora public worker, with the rancour of the police 
against him, the provision will be a Damocles’ sword. Similarly, association 
~~. «jg: to be a taint of guilt! . These are ideal ways for hounding out ‘ suspects ’ 
Bea * and in time paralysing public life. We cannot trust the bureaucracy to 
: administer emergency laws of a monstrous character like this ; it is to expect 
too much of human nature, let alone bureaucratic nature. The procedure 
contemplated in the second Bill is calculated to deprive the rights of the 
accused under the Law of Hividence...,...... The procedure, we protest, is 
against all accepted canons of evidence, especially in view of the fact that the 
decision of the court of first instance is to be final. The jurisdiction of 
established courts—the High Court and the Privy Council included—is to be 
destroyed, the Law of Evidence, as it stands, is to be superseded, trial by jury 
or assessors is to be denied, and, last but not least, there is to be no publicity 
for the so-called judicial proceedings.” 


*39. “The situation at Delhi is now clear. The hope that the 
Reuben Ohionicls 0) bureaucracy might prove at least to some extent 
10th Feb” > amenable to the will of the Indian members in the 
: Council has been utterly falsified. Sir George 
Lowndes, after a speech of amazing effrontery, said that against the will of 
the non-official representatives of the people ‘the Government had made 
their choice and they had made a right choice—the only choice possible ’. 
The people of India, too, have made their choice, and the crushing of the 
Opposition, in Council by the brutal overweight of numbers is not going to 
seal the fate of the people. - Of course, the cynical record that the motion was 
put to the Council and carried, will remain, but the country has witnessed 
the fight in the Council and will accept the responsibility of opposing. the 
iniquitous law which was resisted by their representatives. If laws and 
constitutions have moral foundations, there will be no doubt about’ the 
ultimate fate of the barbarous inquisition which is now being ordained in the 
land. The Indian-members have fought with staunchness and solidarity, but 
none of them, we believe, will shirk their responsibilities outside the Coungil 
or prove craven enough to accept the trial of strength in the Council as final. 
Every device, whether of cursing or cajolery or intimidation, was used on the 
official side, and the anticipations of the Home Member of a defection of 
‘moderate’ opinion have proved futile in the end. Of the moral victory of 
the fight there is no doubt; even the official phalanx can have no illusions 
Bhat ibiisssniess The Home Member affected anxiety for ‘ the purification of 
politics’, imagining that powers of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment 
on the part of the executive will have a prospering effect on public life. 
Public life in other countries happens to flourish without the purificatory 
processes of imprisoning anyone without trial and hence this particular result 
cannot prove to be a great recommendation, especially in view of the 
probability that the revolutionary authority of Goverument will eventually 
suppress politics. The Home Member protested that the Bills were ‘in no 
sense. aimed at a political movement properly so called’. Whois to judge that 
a particular phase of politics is or is not ‘ politics properly ee | ge eee 
Predictions are dangerous, but one prediction can be safely made and it is 
that these drastic laws will be misused, and that painful certainty we owe to 
our experiences in the past. In winding up the debate, he said, ‘ for abnormal 
times, we must bave abnormal laws’. But then all times are evidently not 
abnormal. Are abnormal laws required for normal times? The whole sentence 
is self-contradictory and, to say the least, destroys the case for permanent legis- 
lation andisa confession that abnormal laws cannot be an everlasting feature. 
seeeee The defence of Sir Verney Lovett, who was probably put forward as the 
Rowlatt expert, was exceedingly bellicose and quixotic. He made a statement 
which was really an impeachment of Government or quite untrue in fact. 
‘Even now’, said he, ‘the revolutionaries were invited and encouraged by 
newapaper articles and sympathetic speeches which are unfortunately too 


we ~ 


ape 2: 
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common’, ‘This bureaucrat and student of the revolutionary movement 
thus says that speeches and newspapers are positively inviting and encourag- 
‘ing criminals. Why do not the Government prosecute and convict those 
who are thus alleged to incite criminals ? Government have powers enough to 
suppress such alleged incitement. Is it not rather that the typical bureau- 
cratic psychology of Sir Verney Lovett finds public incitements which cannot 
be ‘so called, but which merely raise his wrath? These random and unproved 
accusations about abetments that are ‘too common’ show the worthlessness 
of his judicial sense and-is an indication of the way in which the bureaucrats 
will espy sedition and ‘ purify’ politics. Sir George Lowndes has once more 
demonstrated his excitability and denseness in defending the conduct of the 
Government....... Sir William atleast attempted to speak with some dignity in 
defence of an indefensible position, but Sir George Lowndes seems to possess 
‘a gift of losing himself in a style of intellectual poltroonery as the subjects under 
consideration grow more and more serious. We coniess we cannot imagine 
what can be done in the Select Committee by gentlemen who have hotly 
denounced the principles and the necessity of the Bills. Mr. Sastri said that 
if the Bills become law he could not abstain from agitation to get them 
reversed and that he would not be content till they were repealed. What 
can he be doing in the Select Committee ?......... We cannot understand the 
meaning of co-operating for the fruition of a measure which a person abso- 
lutely abhors. The position of the Government is now clear and it is that 
they must have these Bourbon powers, of repression. ‘I'he position of the 
people is that the Bills are dangerous to public safety, subversive of the rights 
of citizenship, improper for the subdual of revolution, and a badge of crime 
and helotry on the people. India cannot and will not accept the mark of 
Cain on the forehead and be shamed among the nations of the earth.” 


*40,. “We have in these columns sufficiently exposed the veritably 
Recbey Clewbiile 0) anarchical character of the new legislation which the 
‘11th Fel, ’ bureaucracy is proposing with frantic haste to rush 
through a Council already packed with an official 
majority. That it is repugnant and contrary to all known laws of civilised 
countries has been amply demonstrated. For the benefit of those apologists 
of the bureaucracy who believe that the bureaucracy is not adequately 
equipped to cope with seditious crime in the country and that the present-day 
conditions require recourse to extra-judicial procedure, such as has been 
recommended by the Rowlatt Committee, we give below in parallel columns 
the charter of individual and communal freedom and the badge of helotry 
which the respective Governments of the Philippines and India hold up before 


their peoples. We are indebted to the Modern Review for the terms of the — 


Philippine legislation, which is known as the Jones Law, and portions of 
section 3 of which are reproduced below. [The section is here given along 
with section 21 of Bill No. 2.] It will be noted that the extreme length to 
which the Philippine law goes is only in the event of actual rebellion or 
invasion aud even then there is only a suspension of the normal law 
and no permarent abrogation of the rights guaranteed as above. In the 
present Bills before the Imperial Council the conditions wich constitute an 
emergency are not specified at all. The contrast is equally glaring as 
regards the ascertainment of evidence. Thus the Jones Law provides: 
‘ That in criminal prosscutions the accused shall enjoy the right to be heard 
by himself and counsel, to demand the nature and cause of the accusation 
against him, to have a speedy and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to 
face, and to have compulsory process to compel the attendance of witnesses 
in his behalf.’ The difference in these provisions will be best instanced by 
the fact that in the Philippines the trial has to be public and the witnesses 
have to face the accused, whereas in India the executive is to have the 
option of ordering secret trials and the‘alleged testimony of absent witnesses 
is protected against cross-examination by the accused. Whatis there in the 
conditions of India which makes it as it were a ‘non-regulation’ country, 
requiring the suspension ofall the elementary rights enjoyed by civilised 
human beings? Is British statesmanship in India or in the world-wide 
Empire so bankrupt at this stage of its history and after the incalculable 
Bacrifices it made in its glorious fight for human freedom, that all accepted 
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ippin the 5 tiple have been granted autono- 
and the ice c | civic libertis from which we have 
1 statesmen pisel rot what they are meting out to India 

| century of British rule ?” 
ti is needles to Say that the present Bills are vitiated at their 
very source as they owe their origin to the recom- 
an of a Committee which based its conclu- 
sions on the information supplied to it by the Police. 
fb. bi, Fe 4g @ No one will attribute the appointment of the 
Beh ics (189), 2nd Feb. Committee during the course of the war, and the: 
Prakdsh (122), 5th Feb.; baste with which it submitted its report to Govern-. 
Jdgaruk (48), 1st Feb.; ment, to mere accident. The Sydenhamites have 
Din Mitra (105), 6th Feb. raised a cry that the reforms in India must be: 
considered side by side with the findings of the. 
Rowlatt Committee and their activities were immediately supplemented by 
those of the Civil Service here. We do not think any ove would now be 
found to say that these events are entirely unconnected with each other. The 
avowed object of these Bills is to deal with sedition and anarchy. But as the 
executive is to determine what constitues sedition it is possible that even honest 
men will suffer from the operation of these measures. Only a popular govern- 
ment is competent to decide where patriotism ends and sedition begins. We 
have already had several examples of the evil consequences which ensue when 
this power is wielded by an alien bureaucracy. When these Bills are passed. 
into law no man would be able to guarantee his immunity from the charge of 
sedition. This sword of Damocles would be hanging over the heads of 
all and it is, therefore, the duty of every one to endeavour to get it 
removed. [The Indu Prakash points out that the provisions of the Bills have 
alarmed both the Extremists and the Moderates. The Rdjakdran says 
that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy alone is capable of foisting upon the 
millions of India laws which owe their origin to information of a question- 
able character supplied by the police. The Suddhkar says that on the passing 
of these measures the liberty of an upright and independent man will not be 
worth a moment's purchase... The Prakdsh writes:—At a time the Peace 
Conference at Paris is occupied in liberating the subject nationalities of the 
world, our Government is busy devising means to circumscribe the liberties of 
the people. The Jdgaruk on the other hand writes:—Itis natural that 
Government should seek to arm themselves with additional powers in 
view of the known existence of conspiracies and the avowed intention of 
- the Bolsheviks to carry on their propaganda in Persia, China and India, 
They should, however, provide proper safeguards for the protection of in- 
*  nocent persons and see that no one is made to suffer either through mistake 
or misunderstanding. The Din Mitra writes :—Altbough the motives of 
Government sre pure the measures are no doubt objectionable. The back- 
‘ward classes, however, have hardly any reason to grumble. The load of 
social tyranny that they have to carry. on their backs is so heavy that an 
extra weight. of a few ounces more, such as would be imposed if these Bills 
are passed, scarcely counts. ‘I'he opposition engineered by our Shankara- 
charya against the Patel Bill and other measures that would elevate our 
condition is so virulent that the repressive policy of the Rowlatt Bills pales 

into insignificance before it.] 


42. The Hindusthdn protests against ;the introduction of the Rowlatt 
Hindusthdn (22), ‘ira Bills and particularly coudemns the Bill to amend 
and Sth Feb. ; Sdnj Varta- the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code as 
mdn (32), Sth and 7th # measure that would encroach upon the birthright 
Feb. ; Praja Mitra and Of Indians asvitizens and urges the need of a strong 
Parsi (30), 6th, 7th and agitation in the country to support the non-official 
8th Feb.; Shro Venkatesh- members of the Imperial Legislative Council in 
=~ (85), 6th Feb.; Bom- their opposition to the Bills. [In another article the 
“gay penta i rer paper refers to the alleged high-handedness of the 
@, oth and a Tih Feb. °“ Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in proscribing Dr. 
Ansari s Moslem League speech and shudders to 
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think what the Lieutenant-Governor would do when he receives additional 


powers under the. Rowlatt Bills. Ina subsequent issua the paper dwell 
upon the disaffection caused throughout India by the introduction of the Bills 
and urges upon Government the necessity of postponing their consideration. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn also calls upon Government to take into consideration the 


popular feeling against the Bills and to postpone their consideration. Ina 


further issue it refuses to be convinced by the arguments advanced by Sir W.. 
Vincent in favour of the Bills. The Prdja Mitra and Pédrsi expresses 
disapproval of the Bills in strong language and asks the non-official members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council to leave the .Council Hall if the Bills are 
passed in spite of their protests and opposition. In a subsequent issue the 
paper dwells on the hardships which the Indian people will have to bear if the 
Executive are empowered with the authority that would be vested in them 
by the Bills and strongly urges their postponement as in its opinion their 
passing would greatly prejudice the interests of India and come in the way 
of the passing of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in Parliament. In a 
further issue the paper expresses surprise at the reasons adduced by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in favour of the Bills in his speech before the Imperial 
Legislative Council and again urges upon Government the need of drop- 
ping them. It reminds Government that they can pass Ordinances to 
the same effect if the need for them arises in future. The Shri Venkateshwar 
also asks Government to drop the Bills. The Bombay Samdchdr is of opinion 
that such repressive legislation as is contemplated by the Bills in question does 
not deserve to be placed on the Statute Book. The Jdm-e-Jamshed endorses 
the suggestion made by Sir D. HE. Wacha for adjourning consideration of the 
Bills. until the Reform Bill comes into operation. In the subsequent issue the 
paper refuses to be convinced by the arguments advanced by His Excellency 
the Viceroy for getting the Bulls passed and urges upon Government the 
necessity of respecting the wishes of the people by postponing their 
consideration. | 


43. The war is not yet formally over. Peace is not likely to be signed 
before the end of: April and the Defence of India 

Gujarati (18),2nd Feb.; Act will remain in force till October next. In these 
Praja Bandhu (29), 2nd circumstances there is no necessity for cetting the 
ig r ha shel porn Bills passed. We do not think that Government 
Vij ay . (70) ee ‘Reb. are right in their supposition that those who are now 
interned will not lead peaceful lives. Government 

should give these people a chance and then prove the necessity of such legisla- 
tion in times of peace. Moreover, the Imperial Legislative Council has no 
right to over-ride the privileges conferred upon the people of India by the British 


Parliament. Should the necessity for such legislation as is proposed by the. 


Bills arise then the Parliament of Great Britain alone can enact it. ‘This is a 
very important question and the Indian people will have to carry the agitation 
to England if the Bills are passed into law. It is to be ssen whether the 
Government of India will hasten to get the Bills passed in spite of the 
considerations above referred to. [The Praja Bandhu, the Gujardtt Punch 


and the Hind Vyaya urge the necessity of postponing the consideration of the 


Bills and join in condemning them.| 


44, The Kesari declares that the evil spirit of repression should be 
buried deep in the earth and that not even the 
Kesari (114), 4th Feb. minutest part of the Rowlatt Bills should be allowed 
to survive. It is against any compromise and says 
that it is a good sign that all party differences have been sunk and that the 
unity has destroyed the idea that Moderates could be rallied and used to 
destroy the other party. India is learning to circumscribe its differences, 
continues the paper, and uniting in face of national danger. It refers to the 
protest meetings and hopes that thousands of meetings would be held through- 
out February and Government informed that the people are against the Bills. 
The paper goes on:—There are many statesmen in the bureaucracy who 
know that the good of the country is not achieved by repression. But they 
are engaged in the discussion of the reforms. They are hard-pressed in 
controlling the civil servants who-have become possessed by the demon of 
H 394—6 CON , 
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ry of | Aen ‘boreaucracy than of the popular clamour. Mr. Lloyd 


George and: ‘Mr. Montagu should have prohibited the introduction of the Bills 


they are engaged fully in the work of the ‘Peace Conference. The 


os ‘giainest ‘statesmen and Parliamentary leaders of England are against 
‘repression. The advocates of the bureaucracy know it full well and they 


have chosen the present time to get the Bills passed by misleading them. 
While the English statesmen are gazing at the stars in a way immersed in 
the discussion of the question of the Peace Conference, clever knaves 
are engaged in picking their pockets. England is being threatened that 
if the Bills do not receive sanction just as Lord Morley did against 
his will ten years ago, the bureaucracy would openly. oppose swardjya. 
The Unionists also are likely to support the obstinate bureaucracy. If 
the complete independence of Turkey and Muhammadan countries is 
destroyed at the end of the war it will be poignantly felt by the Muham- 
madans always. The bureaucracy will not fail to argue.that the spirit 
of Rowlatt must be empowered to pull the Hindus who have united 
with Mubammadans in political matters by their tuft of hair and set the 
beards of Muhammadans on fire, ‘with a view to keep Muhammadan senti- 
ment in order. The sum and substance of their argument is that the 
Legislative Council must fan the fire of the Rowlatt recommendations in 
order that Bengal dacoities may be put a stop to, or, if such dacoities 
do not occur at present, in order that Muhamm adan wrath may be burnt 
ur in the fire of repression. People should agitate on such a large scale as to 
attract the notice of the big statesmen engaged in the work of the Peace 
Conference. Calcutta suggests the adoption of passive resistance and Madras 
thinks that agitation in England should be made and that a declaration 
should be obtained that the Bills are illegal. Time may come even for the 
adoption of passive resistance and the use of all constitutional methods. 
People should note the fact beforehand and make preparations with a united 
effort to bury the new demons of repression. 


45. In the factory of the Government of India two ropes are being 
Shubhod 94), Bist twisted for the neck of the freedom of Indian public 

wohodaya (24), 2!8t Opinion. We are told on the one hand that respon- 
sible government would be given to the people of 
India in instalments and on the other laws throttling the people are being 
forged. It is all strange! lLetit beso. We hope that the members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council—those who desire to conduct responsible govern- 
ment hereafter—will show their grit and independence and deal with the 
Bills as they deserve. 


46. ‘‘ As was only to be expected, the Bills introduced by Government 

P Ryot’ (4), 6th in the Imperial Legislative Council to amend the ' 
Sigel *), 982. Penal Law have met with a determined opposi- 
tion from the political classes in this country. 
here is nothing strange in this. ‘I‘hose who sympathise with the revolution- 
ary movements, those who believe that the Governnent’s only object in 
proposing the present legislation is to persecute agitators of all kinds, those 
who consciensciously think that the progress of India depends on ‘oxtra- 
constitutional activities which will be checked by the proposed amendments 
and even those who believe that the powers conferred by these Bills on the 
Government, the High Courts or the Police are excessive, may Criticise the 
Bills with more or less severity. But we cannot understand the mental 
attitude of those’ who complain thet they are very ‘inopportune in time’. 
The feason is that the Bills do not take into account the ‘ ameliorative 
effect’ of the reform proposals! It seems that Mr. Sastri, from whose 
Serrant of India we are quoting these curious opinions, has not yet 
himself realised the effects of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. Was 
not the experience of the Delhi Congress enough to bring home to him 
what soothing effect the proposals have produced on the minds of our 
political classes? His paper goes on to say that anarchist conspiracies 
ean have no chance of success in the altered conditions which will be brought. 


be 


2 he 


into. being by constitutional reforms. Does the writer know what. the philo- 
sophy of the Indian anarchist is? Does he not. believe that the British 
connection with India must entirely cease? No reforms, we hope, will 
accomplish that purpose. How then is it to be expected that the reforms 
will make the anarchist scarce among us? Supposing for an argument that 
the reforms will ultimately accomplish the result expected by Mr. Sastri, 
it is obvious that the expectations will take some time before they ara 
realised. Are we to let loose upon society the hundreds of anarchists who are 
at present in places where they are serving their country much better than by 
leaving them, in the mere hope that the reforms, when introduced, will pro- 
duce an atmosphere which will check the growth of anarchism in India? 
The powers claimed by Government through these Bills are being already 
used under the Defence of India ordinances. If they have been hitherto used 
with care and judiciousness—and we believe Mr. Sastri himself will admit 
this—we see no reason to suppose that anything else will follow the passing 
of these Bills into Law. The success of the reforms depends largely on the 
stamping out of anarchism from the country, and it 1s, we think, the duty of 
patriotic sons of India like Mr. Sastri to explain the need of such legislation 
to the public instead of avoiding the main question about the merits of the 
Bills by calling them inopportune.” 


47. ‘‘ The time has now come when from every town and village of 
mo Tee Se ee the country protests must be sent to the Govern- 
and 6th Feb ie ment of India and the Secretary of State against 
the repression bills. The non-official members of 
the Imperial Legistative Council must be compelled by the force of 
public opinion to voice the real opinion of the country. A manly course 
on the part of the non-official members is now absolutely necessary. 
The country must back them up with one voice by showing its strong 
Opposition to the proposed legislation. We must arrange meetings of protest 
in all parts of Sind. Let Karachi take the lead.” [In a subsequent issue the 
paper writes :—‘‘ One is now reminded of the days of the partition of Bengal 
when the whole country was.convulsed on account of the high-handed action of 
Lord Curzon. Sedition which then appeared in Bengal, and against which 
Government now proposes to arm itself with irresponsible powers, is directly 
traceable to the ill-conceived measures of Government and to their un- 
willingness to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people.......... Is it 
the intention of Lord Chelmsford and his advisers, when we are on the eve of 
consititutional reforms calculated to sooth and assuage public feeling and 
thus act as a check against revolutionary and seditious purposes, to remind 
the younger generation once again of the inefficacy and uselessness of 
constitutional agitation? Otherwise, what is the purpose of rushing through 
the Council legislation which has evoked the utmost repugnance throughout 
the country ? ’’| : 


48. ‘Though India at pesent trembles beneath the Rowlatt hoof, 
‘accursed is the march of that glory, that treads 
wie daa (22), 2nd oer the hearts of the free.’ O India! so long and so 
: apsinieet sorely tried, not undisfigured by marks and scars of 

a cruel penal chain, yet cherishing above sordid gains greatness of soul and a 
love of liberty—look up, and in the firmament illumined with Hope, read the 
answer which a God of Justice gives, teaching through your history to those 
who would tempt you to ignoble barter or surrender of immutable truth....... 
The birth-day of a new world is at hand; but the bureaucracy in India is 
the’ same as before. It is the nature of repression never to learn moderation 
from the ill success of first operation ; on the contrary all oppressors, like all 
men thinking 600 highly of the methods dictated by their nature, attribute 
frustration of their desires to the want of sufficient rigour. Then they redouble 
the efforts of their impotent cruelty; which producing, as they must ever 
produce new disappointments, they grow irritated against the objects of their 
repression ; and then rage, fury and malice (implacable because unprovoked) 
recruiting and reinforcing their best of power, their vices are no longer human. 
But, their very extreme methods-defeat their ends and repression always 
fails most signally. On the contrary, it rouses the dormant spirits of the 
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the spirit of unive tion nervés ‘the popular advocséy® 
jaople’s nattral rights, Tait h are abéve any Government _— } 
nN ernst on whully deprive.” : 
“ Abe moment of crisis in Irish history Sheil asked: ‘Do you 
$i a oF Fadia Si, wish to rule Ireland by putting yourselves in contact. 
6th Feb: or in collision with the people?’ The people of this. 
country will be impelled to address a similar question 
to the rulers at this time, and what with the dilatory process of another inquiry 
into the reform scheme through a Select Committee of both houses of Parlia- 
thent, on the one hand, and what with the indecent hurry in which permanent 
levislation of a restrictive character is being pushed through, on the other, 
the Indians at any rate will strongly suspect that the rulers have adopted the 
latter alternative. Nor will this be far removed from the truth, so far as the 
Civilian bureaucrats are concerned, if the signs of the day are to be believed.. 
When thé Defence of India Act will probably remain in operation for a year 
more aud can be further called into exercise for another six months by the issue 
of an ordinance; when thus ample provision of extraordinary powers is made. 
so as to satisfy even the most exacting demands of the officials, it is difficult 
to understand why the authorities should take coercion in hand in advance of 
the conciliatory measures, unless they hope by this means to turn down 
reforms. It is true that when the joint report on reforms was drawn up, the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy had all the fact sabout anarchy before them ; 
and the Rowlatt report should really make no difference whatever to the 
scheme of reforms. But the official perhaps counts, and counts rightly, that 
the sedition report will create an amount of prejudice against Indian politi- 
clans generally, and sees in this his best chance of obstruction. In the name 
of killing sedition, he would kill reforms. On no other hypothesis is this 
insensate folly of saddling the country with coercive legislation on the eve of 
reforms even intelligible........... The higher authorities must beware and 
prevent this conspiracy (for so it will be understood) on the part of the 
Civilians to bring the reforms to nought. [Hlsewhere Mr. N. M. Samarth 
contributes a long article on the Bills with the following conclusion :—‘ This 
will serve to give an idea of the highly contentious character of the 
present Bills purely from a legal point of view. I ask whether it is right and 
proper that the Government of India should proceed with these Bills. No 
useful purpose will be served by doing so. The proposed legislation is neither 
necessary nor desirable nor expedient at the present juncture. On the other 
hand, it is positively calculated to make the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms fall flat on a deeply discontented people.’’| 


*\0. “In spite of unanimous protests from one and all articulate 
. sections of the Indian people the Government 
an i thought it urgently necessary to launch the new 
Repressive Bills in the waters of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. All prayers, all logic of arguments, and even all threats were 
of no avail. The resolutions passed at innumerable meetings throughout the 
country were put down as ‘scraps of paper’. The Viceroy in his opening 
speech - blessed the Bills and Sir William Vincent, the god-father of the Bills, 
was allowed to introduce the same with a speech, overflowing with insolence 
of power and supremely indifferent to the popular will........... We must. 
congratulate the representatives of the people who are putting a valiant fight 
in the Council against these bills. We know that they would not make any 
impression against the official block with whose votes the legislation will be 
carried through. They have one solace, that they would have the unanimous 
Opinion of the whole country behind them. Even Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
and Sir Dinshaw Wacha, whom the Government consider‘as bulwarks of 
their Empire, have strongly protested against these bills. In spite of all this, 
if the Government persist in carrying out the bills, the country would know 
no peace. India is already ablaze with indignation ‘at this attempt and the 
relations of the people and the Government would be embittered to an 
alarming extent.......... We believe, if this legislation is passed, all honest 
litical life in the country would ‘end and the era of sycophants, flatterers, 
office-hunters will be ushered in, to the great detriment of political progress 
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and to the lasting shame of our rulers. We urge our countrymen to spare 
nothing that is constitutional in fighting these Bills, and if they are 
passed we must show by clear indications that the nation will not take the 
insult lying down. The representatives of the people should withdraw from 
the Council and should have no hand in the passing of this legislation, and 
the country should observe the day as a day of humiliation.” 


“o1. “The most striking feature of the situation is that the Moderates 


are quite as emphatic in their opposition as the 
Radicals.......... The Honourable Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee holds that persistence with the Bills 
means the extinction of the Moderate party in Indian politics. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar has written three weighty articles in the Times of India pointing 
out the danger of pushing forward the two Bills without waiting to see what 
effect the introduction of constitutional reforms has upon the political 

situation. The Defence of India Act extends to the duration of the War and 
six months thereafter. The reports of the progress of the Peace Conference 
do not promise an early end to the labours of that body. The world will 
have good reason to congratulate itself if the war is formally and officially 
declared to be at av end by July next. Six months thereafter will bring us 
to the beginning of 1920. If the Government of India’s nervousness is not 
dispelled by that time, the Governor General can promulgate an ordinance 
which will have the force of law for six months. We have every reason to 
expect that the reforms will be in train before July of next year. If they are 
not, the enactment of these Bills will avail little in the face of the general dis- 
appointment and discontent which will be caused thereby. If they are, we 
have very good grounds for the belief that these Bills will not be needed to put 
down revolutionary crime which, deprived of its sustenance in political 
disaffection, will have died a natural death.. We cannot think that, in the face 
of the weighty and unanimous protest from Indians of all shades of opinion, 

it is wise on the part of Government to persist in forcing these Bills through 
the Indian Legislative Council with the support of their solid official majority. 

Sir George Lowndes speaking on behalf of Government admitted that they 
had practically the whole opinion of the non-official members against the 

Bills. But, he maintained, it would be impossible for Government to 
surrender their judgment even to the unanimous opinion of the non-official 
members. It is not a question of surrendering Government’s judgment but of 
disregarding responsible Indian opinion. The Bills have been referred to o 
Select Committee by the official majority which has got to do the bidding of 
the Executive Government. A measure passed in this manuer may for pur- 
poses of administration be as valid as any other measure, but it will have 
little moral force behind it. We have been told that the fitness of the country 
for responsible government should be proved by its acceptance of these 
measures. We should like the fitness of the United Kingdom to be put to 
such a test before it is applied to India.......... If constitutional reforms 
cannot be had but at such a price, we do not want them. What will it profit 
India to have the beginnings of responsible government if the liberties of the 


Indian people are carefully ccusigned beforehand to the keeping of the irres- 
ponsible part of the Executive ?” : 


2. “The first of the two Rent Restriction Acts passed by the Legis- 
lature came into force in April last, but, as yet, no 

rules appear to have been framed or notified by the 
Re Lo. Oh a High Court for the purpose of giving effect to the 
6th Feb. romsore (2); provisions of the Act, as required by section 15. 

No special rules have been laid down for regulating 
the practice and procedure to be followed in proceedings under this Act; nor 
has apy provision been made for the charging and remission of fees in 
matters governed by it. The result is that at present the only alternative 
left open to landlords, for having an adjudication of the rent to be properly 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 9th Feb. 


Defects of the Bombay 


charged, is to file an ordinary rent suit at an excessive rate of rental and 


then invite the decision of the court. The tenants, on the other hand, have 

to wait indefinitely until the landlord chooses to sue them in a court of law 

and meanwhile to run into heavy arrears which they can ill discharge when 
n 894—T7 COX | 
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reckoning coms ie - the sweet will of the all-powerful landlord. 
The hardship of this, alike to landlords and tenants, is obvious in all suits, 
vhether 9 recovery ‘of possession or of rent.......... The supplementary 
\ct, which was meant to restrict the increase of rent of ‘small, premises,’ 
is at present, for all practical: purposes, a dead letter, even though it is - 
sed: to have come into force as far back as November last. The Act 
was passed through the local Council, as,an urgent measure, in. September 
Ne Gt did not receive the Viceregal assent till the very end of October. It took 
yet another fortnight to publish the Act in the local Gazette. As if this 
delay i in the case of emergency legislation was not enough, until very recently 
no Controller had been appointed under the Act. Now that one has been 
appointed, he finds it difficult to enter upon his duties immediately. The 
_ list of persons, from whom the Committee which is to hear appeals from the 
| Controller’ s order is to be selected, has not been published by the Governor 
in Council. As under the parent Act no rules have, as yet, been framed 
under section 18 of the subsidiary Act, for the selection of the committee, 
service of processes, production of documents, attendance of witnesses, etc. 
Meanwhile owners of ‘small premises’ have not been slow to take advantage 
of the dilatoriness of the authorities and they are doing their level best to 
expedite suits in the Small Causes Court as they seem to expect that the 
ordeal of the Controller’s scrutiny will be all the harder to pass through than 
that of the judges who have not the requisite information wreliale to them 
for checking figures of 1916 rent. This state of affairs has, we hear, given 
rise to a deplorable conflict of opinions, not only between the judges, but also 
between the judges and the Controller. In several pending suits, in which 
the Controller has been appealed to by the parties for relief, some of the 
judges have refused to stay their hands, on the ground that there is no 
provision in the second Act by which they are ousted of their jurisdiction to 
determine standard rent under the provisions of the principal Act., For this 
conflict, we are thankful to the obscure and confused drafting of the Act, to 
which we had drawn attention at the time the draft bill was under consider- 
ation and even after the Act was passed.” 


EDUCATION. 


58. Commenting upon the report of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, for the yaar 1917-18, the New Times 
Comments on thereport yemarks :—‘‘ The system of hostels attached to Gov- 


Aare ergy aac ernment High Schools has proved very satisfactory and 


the year 1917-18. Government take guardians and parents to task for not 
New Times (8), 4th Feb, ‘aking full advantage of the hostels, while they admit 
that residence in hostels is more costly... 0 Agreat 
majority of Indian parents sending their sons to high schools are very poor. 
They forego the very necessaries of life that they might educate their children. 
Even a rupee saved under such circumstances is something gained for the 
upkeep of the family. Therefore, if the hostel system has come to stay, the 
charges for boarding and lodging must be within the reach of even poor 
parents.......... On the whole the Director’s report is not a very bright 
document. Unless primary education is made compulsory and free there can 
be no substantial progress in this respect. The question of better pay for 
teachers is a very pressing one. More secondary schools and colleges and 
less of inspecting staff on high salaries is also a necessity. And above all 
there is the most pressing need of all, the Indianisation of the whole of 
educational service except only when experts, with special qualifications 
not procurable in India, are necessary.”’ 


NATIVE STATES. 


04. “A hundred years ago, it was decidedly in the interests of British 
oe rule, and probably also in the interests of the people 

_ The Delhi Chiefs’ Con- of India generally, that the small, ill-governed, and 
RED none eternally fighting states of India should come under 
the suzerainty of a single powerful power. It may 
_be regarded as an historical misfortune that this power 


happened then to be foreign, though many regard this contact with a virile 
civilisation as the making of India. This suzerainty could then be established 
duly by entering into treaties with these states and guaranteeing them certain 
rights and privileges. But these treaties have now assumed in the eyes of the 
descendants of the original princes an air of inspiration ; they have become a 
kind of perpetuity. They always come in the way of any improvement. 
When any new policy is proposed to them, they are always prepared to say, 
*This is not in the bond’. One may be allowed to speculate as to how 
many of these Highnesses would have survived to this day to put forward 
this claim in the absence of the suzerain power. Thrones in ancient days were 
very unstable as they have become again in Kurope. It is hardly possible 
that the present popular wave in Kurope would not have touched our Native 
States. The subjects of the states whould have clamoured for a recognition 
of their rights, and they would have had their way. But now the princes feel 
quite secure. Have they not got their treaties? As a result there is no 
political life at all in the Native States. The most ardent advocate of Home 
Rule would be most violently against migration to a Native State. The real 
problem of the Native States is how to get over the treaties when they conflict 
with the interests of their subjects. The questions discussed at the Chiefs’ 
Conference leave us comparatively cold as they entirely neglect the people 
most concerned. ‘The questions of the rights of the chiefs and their salutes or 
precedence are in our opinion of a very secondary importance. A renowned 
statesman in Kurope gave at the utmost a life of a dozen years to the most 
‘solemn treaty between two countries, for in that period circumstances alter 
and the solid foundation for the treaty cracks. Isit not high time that the 
treaties with the chiefs should be revised after over a hundred years? It 
would indeed redound to their credit if the chiefs themselves come forward to 
submit to suchreadjustment. Perhaps their autocratic and irresponsible power 
may have to suffer some diminution. But if they consent to that diminution 
so as to give it to their subjects in the modern democratic spirit, the real power 
and influence of the Native States will increase incalculably. It is in this 
direction we wish to see a solution of the problem of the Native States which 
are nowadays working as a brake on our national progress.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 14th February 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Report un Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the week ending 15th February 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 


which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
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The attitude of Government towards the Honourable Mr. Patel’s Inter- 
' caste Marriage Bill | ; ; 


Comments on the voting in the Imperial Legislative Council in connection 
with the Rowlatt. Bills 


The Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council 
MUNICIPALiITIES— 


22—' 
27 


The Karjat Notified Area Committee should be abolished . 
NATIVE STATES— 


Kholdpur : Alleged harrassment of Kulkarnis by the — Durbar . 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


Te Referring to His Majesty’s opening speech in Parliament, ‘the Sang 
oe Vartamdn expresses its gratification at the recogni- 
Comments on His tion made therein of India’s services in the war and 
Imperial Majesty the states that though it is a matter of satisfaction that 
Spasth fo Pasth - game Mr. Lloyd George has secared seats for Indian repre- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), sentatives in the Peace Conference, India’s aspira- 
13th Feb. : Jém-e-Jamshed tions and wishes are not fully satisfied in this respect 
(25), 14th Feb. as she is not allowed to elect her own representatives. 
It also notes with pleasure the fact that His Majesty 
has expressed a desire to give effect to the Reform Scheme as early as possible. 
[The Jdém-e-Jamshed, writing 1 in the same strain, adds that it is necessary to 
devise means for improving the condition of the labouring classes and poor 
_ agriculturists in India as it is intended to do in England.] 


2. The freight charges from Rangoon are now Rs. 30 per ton. Still 
a reduction of Rs. 10 to 15 per ton is needed. We 
Necessity of reducing do not know why concessions should not be given in 


—— charges in times Of Railway: freight charges. Government spend for 


Kesari (114), 11th Feb. Tagai, Relief works, etc.; why should they hesitate 

about concessions in freight charges? Moreover 

people have a right to ask for reduction in railway freight charges as a good 

deal of the amount of the Famine Fund has been utilised in building 

railways. If Government do not help in this way, we shall have to say that 

the money has been not properly used by Government as people could not get 
the benefit of the famine trust even during famine. 


8. The Vibhdkar says that famine is assuming a more terrible. 
Perey shape day by day. It is of opinion that it is the 
day Renee a prime duty of Government to supply as cheap 
as possible plenty of foodstuffs. It is quite 
improper, continues the paper, to look to money while people are steeped in 
misery for want of foodstuffs. It adds:—People are likely to get excited. 
The freight charges from Rangoon were Rs. 55 per ton but now Rs. 30 have to 
be paid whereas the steamer Company is paid Rs. 20. It is quite reprehensible 
to profiteer at such a time. People are complaining all over the country and 
it is not proper for Government to maintain silence. The Bombay Muni- 
cipality has resolved that only actual cost prices should be recovered. We 
suggest to Government to pay attention to it. Itis good to give no room for 
complaints in the present unbearable condition. 


4, Commenting upon the communiqué issued in Delhi in the matter of 

the resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. C. V. 

i a eee Mehta in the Bombay Municipal Corporation request- 
Government of India Press 12g Government to remove the inter-provincial 
Note on the debate in the Testrictions on the export of food-grains and to reduce 
Bombay Corporation on freight on rice shipments from Burma, the Hindu- 
the control of foodstuffs. sthdn writes :—Government have promised to make 
Hindusthan (22), 13th further enquiries in the matter of the stocks of grains 
Feb. Bagger Cupane held by military authorities and so the public will 
ohdr ( Ry ee ee. not be convinced unless Government adduce facts 
and figures to prove the falsity of the complaint 

made by Mr. Mehta in the matter. There is truth in the complaint of 
Mr. Mehta in the matter of steamer freights from Burma. The Indore State has 
issued a press note declaring that the restrictions on the export of food-grains 
have been imposed owing to the scarcity of food-stuffs in the State. Had the 
State published the rate at which wheat is sold there, we would have been in 
a position to know what cheap rates prevail in that State. What right have 
the Native States to secure food-grains from British territory if they place 
restrictions on the export of commodities sold cheap in their States? The 
communiqué gives no satisfaction to the public. It is to be regretted that 
Government have not realised the difficulties that people have to bear owing 
to their control of foodstuffs and that they advance lame excuses in justifica- 
tion of the control system. [The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr is of opinion that no 
ood purpose will be served by the partial relaxation of control on the transit of 


foodstuffs and urges the necessity of removing Government control altogether.} 
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came ee oe a “It would have been better if the Government could have given 


approximate figures of stocks held by the military 
authorities if such information could have been 

3 . without any harm. In times of scarcity 
Cuda is ‘casuals extremely nervous and is ready tocatch at any 


straws to get comfort and solace.......... It would have been better if the 
’ . Government. had categorically explained why difficulties were placed in 
the way of the Ahmedabad Famine Fund Committee's getting a certain 
. quantity of wheat which they had bought in the Punjab......... It is, 


we admit, very difficult to know the exact quantity of stocks which 
may be at a particular time in a particular province, but if the Govern- 
ment can prepare a statement showing the approximate quantities of 
stocks held in different provinces it will be helpful in removing some of 
the misapprehensions founded on rumours.......... With regard to the 
rates paid for shipping, Govenment merely say that the rate paid by the 
Admiralty to the shipping companies, viz., a rate varying between Rs. 11 
and 15 a ton, is a monthly hire rate and that, in addition, there are certain 
other charges to be paid by the Admiralty for the use of all vessels requisi- 
tioned by them. No mention, however, is made as to what these other 
charges and in what proportion they are. Till this is done the uncomfortable 
impression will remain that the Admiralty makes some profit out of the ship- 
ping placed at the disposal of the Government of India for carrying famine 
traffic. It is not a suspicion under which the Admiralty, that is the Imperial 
british Government, should be allowed to remain ; for, to the general public, 
it connotes melancholy meanness.” 


6. ‘* Will complete freedom of trade not be accompanied by all the evils 
of profiteering, cornering and hoarding which were all 
Comments on the go known to us before this control system came into 

ee get for Phase rtibe d being ? We want a quickened social and commercial 
<tnti © contro’ Mm 7000" conscience to combat against all these evils, but in 
Findusthda (22), 9th the absence of such a conscience and with everyone 
Feb., Eng. cols. trying to take advantage of the miseries of his fellows, 
it is doubtful if a complete liberty of movement of 
foodstuffs will secure to us the panacea for all evils. The cry of distress is, 
however, acute and terrible and instead of a wait-and-see policy we shall 
welcome the removal of all control, with which even the Government is said 
to sympathise. Removal of restraints regarding movements of foodstuffs 
should be accompanied, however, by control on prices as otherwise our next 
state may be worse than the first.” 


7. “ While the famine conditions are getting more and more acute 
in certain parts of the Bombay Presidency and the 

zoeng tnete (15), 258 ain of high prices is being felt everywhere, it is 
extraordinary that the Government should continue 
at the mimicry of contro] over prices of food grains and other articles. It 
has been universally accepted that their attempts in this direction have 
proved an egregious failure, and whatever may be said about their good 
intentions, we have not met anybody who has got any good word to say with 
regard to the methods adopted.......... There have been numerous complaints 
from bond fide dealers in grains and respectable firms of long standing that 
they have been able after some difficulty to get their names on the list of 
dealers licensed by the Director of Civil Supplies, Bombay. Even when a 
man has got his name on that kst he is not always confident of securing 
priorities. What happens is that the Director of Civil Supplies is informed 
that a certain quantity of a particular grain can be released from a particular 
Province dnring any month. He or his office subordinate distributes these 
priorities amongst those who come first in the course of a day or two. The 
merchant who has failed to secure these priorities may have to wait again 
fora month. Meanwhile his purchases in up-country may be rotting at 
way-side stations, subject to depredations by man and beast. This does not 
complete the senseless interference of the Government. All goods are booked 
to the Deputy Director of Civil Supplies and while handing over the railway 
is he fixes the price at which the merchant is to sell the grain. The 


Feb. 


. 


merchant passes n, on toa : dummy middleman, who profiteers on this trans- 
action and from whom the licensed merchant who was shrewd enough and 
tactful enough to secure a priority recovers his full profit afterwards. There 
are numerous persons on the licensed list of the Director of Civil Supplies 
who could not tell gram from wheat, and who have never dealt in grain 
at all, but who are there for some’ mysterious reason. No attempt is made 
to control retail prices and the retail prices aré not affected except in the 


upward direction by this absolutely inept and inefficient control of trade. 


The bankruptcy of official efforts in the direction of keeping down prices i$ 
writ large in the course of prices that have prevailed during the last year. 
Apart from this, there is the general rumour in the town that very large 
and excessive stocks are being held on account of the Military by the Quarter- 
Master General’s department. 
Government of Bombay should move the Government of India to secure 
revised and correct estimates of the stocks and the military needs for which 
they are held and, in case there is any excess, to get released the surplus for 
immediate relief of the civil population. We understand further that the 
export of grain from India is going on. Rice is still reaching Java and 
Sumatra from Burma and what is monstrous is that all the African ports in 
Hast Africa, South Africa, Somaliland and the Ports of Aden, Mombassa, 
Basra and other places along the Indian Ocean are being supplied with food 
from this country, the allotment for these ports being deducted out of the 
allotments of the Kombay Presidency. We will say frankly that the public 
has no patience witha bureaucracy that will play with their lives in this 
matter........... It is notorious that on account of the mischievous action of 
the system of control, numerous adventurers have made large fortunes while 
bond fide merchants have been penalised, the population has been suffering, 
profiteering has been rampant with the knowledge, if not with the approval, of 
the officials appointed to deal with the matter. Weregret to point out the 
signal failure of the system of control, but we do so in the hope that, though 
late, some action may be taken immediately and the best brains available 
amongst the executive of the province might be set to work in this direction 
without any delay. The recent removal of restrictions on inter-provincial 
movements of grain has not been effective and the cumbrous processes by 
which priorities are secured and are countersigned by the authorities of the 
province and frustrated by the neglect or knavery of the department of the 
Controller of Traffic is still obstructing the trade, which if left to itself would 
soon put matters right.” 


8. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Banerjee’s recent stay as a guest at 

the Bombay Government House, the Home Ruler 

Reflections on the remarks :—“ It seems that supporting the Montagu- 
Honourable Mr. Banerjee’s (Chelmsford scheme is not without adequate rewards, 


recent stay as a guest at 
Cadeuimnnh Sian: Sie and while they get ipso facto all theseats on the 


bay. Reform Committees and are not forgotten in the 
rome Ruler (5), 8th Honours List, they are honoured guests at Govern- 
Feb. ment House and may confidently look for ministerial 


appointments and the rest. Perhaps it is in anticipa- 
tion of new oppostnntiies that Mr. Banerjee has sold off the Bengalee and kept 
himself free. But we would warn our good friends that if they don’t want 
to lose what little influence they have in the country, they would beware of 
haunting Government Houses too frequently.* The interests of the people and 
the bureaucracy are sharply divided and those who stand on two stools run 
imminent risk of falling between them. Mr. Banerjee at Government House! 


The change 1 in the attitude of our ancient leader could not be more sharply 
brought out.” 


*9. “ From the opening speech of the Viceroy in the Imperial Legis- 
| lative Council it appears that the guestion of the 

Alleged unsatisfactory 
character of the modifica- 


peter hg Pi Bp Br before the Council in the form of a resolution by 


the Honourable Mr. G. 8. Khaparde, and which was 
rh aardtta (1), 16th _ referred to a Committee of officials and non-officials, 
aE has not been satisfactorily dealt with by the Govern- 


We think it is very necessary that the 


modification of the Arms Act which was brought 
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e Comm e” 8 aoe was duly submitted to Hiitoepiciantt and after 
. their is ‘ most earnest attention’, the conclusions they arrived at 
pmitte ‘to the Secretary of State. What those conclusions are we 
have no means of knowing at present, but the Viceroy’s remark, ‘I do not 
_ guppose t nat they will give satisfaction to all’, shows us that the ‘Government 
oo: pages: have ‘completely failed to meet the just ‘demands of the people. The 
_ Wieeroy has time and again said that he would observe no colour-bar in the 
administration of the Arms Act; but we have reason to doubt that even this 
- promise has not been fulfilled. If in this manner such galling questions are 
to be settled, then we can easily imagine how Lord Chelmsford has been 
completely shackled by the bureaucratic chains, and how very difficult it 
would be for him to fulfil several expectations which his liberal bent of mind 
have engendered in the hearts of the people. The Arms Act recommendations 
would verily. prove to be a signal of the coming failure of his administration 
in many respects.” 


10. The decision of Government to issue standard cloth to the poor at 

| a reduced rate has not been given effect to at least 

' Standard cloth at go far as this Presidency is concerned. The Govern- 

reduced rates not yet ment of Behdr has gone ahead of the rest of the 
eter, to the poor 12 provinces by affording many facilities to the poor in 
a 7 deorul (43), 8th Feb. this matter and other provinces too have obtained 
- | large supplies of cloth for the same purpose. But 

Be although if was in Bombay that all this cloth was first manufactured, the local : 
Government were not reminded of removing similar difficulties of the poor 
people in their own Presidency. It is of no avail merely to have a large 
output of cloth, but provision must be made to make it available at moderate 
rates. We hope the attention of Government will be drawn to this and they 


will remove the difficulties of the poor. 


11. We are glad to note that like the United States of America the 

at OT king of Arabia has issued an order prohibiting the 

Even Arabia has pro- gale of liquor in his kingdom with a view to com- 
gy ae Sa guar oe pletely putting a stop to its consumption and foreign 
‘g ao _ “Governments have been asked not to export liquor 
to Arabia. Although a backward country like Arabia 

has made such a headway in this matter, if is not yet known when the 
Government of India which is always making a display of its progress will 
advance in that direction. Anything can be immediately effected when there 
. {gs real solicitude for it, but, on the other hand, nothing can be achieved even 
in a thousand years when it is proposed to be done by instalments and stages. 


Will our Government now at least awake to its sense of duty ? 


12. ‘For good or evil the Anglgo-Indians have to be in India; now 
it is obvious that their best interests will not be 
' promoted by being ashamed to avow themselves 

~ ge scunefea Indians, by calling the natives of the country 
Home Ruler (5), 8th ‘Diggers,’ by bitterly opposing home rule which 
Feb. is cherished by Indians as the most precious of 
human rights, and by pretending that England is 

their home when as a matter of fact they see nothing of it. Of course the 
bureaucrats and the European exploiters find them very convenient tools 
but it is curious to observe that these same bureaucrats and exploiters 
rigidly maintain their exclusiveness and race hauteur towards the Anglo- 
Indians. At present the latter are neither with the beasts nor with the 
birds but belong to the bat category. Such a position is obviously 
untenable and very precarious. They must therefore make up their mind 
to throw in their lot either with the Europeans or the Indians. The 
former will not treat them as equals and will associate with them only 
_ to serve their own selfish objects. On the other hand Indians are willing 
oe $0 receive them as equals and treat them as such. JBesides, even if 
they side with Europeans, will the latter be able, granting their willingness. 
>. to help them to maintain their position? With all their immense advantages 
the. PROpOANS | are not able x0 arrest the steady march of India . towards 


How Anglo-Indians can 


5 | 


home rule; how then can: they help Anglo-Indians against Indians? The 
best interests of the Anglo-Indians will be served by completely identifying 
themselves with the Indian cause. They must never forget that when 
Indians get a full measure of self-government—and that will be at no distant 


date—it will go hard with those who wantonly put. impediments in their 


way; on the other hand the proverbial hospitality of India is open to all 
who come to us as friends and equals. The Anglo-Indians must therefore 
give up any pretensions to exclusive or preferential treatment and Indians 
will see to it that there will be a fair field and no favour for all.” 
13. The Shri Venkateshwar strongly supports the resolution of the 
| Vaishnav Conference which recently met at Bombay 
_ . Protest against the re- urging upon Government the need of discontinuing 
moval by the authorities t¢he present practice of shaving the tuft of hair on 
co marks of Hinduism the heads of Hindu convicts and removing their 
sent to ‘ail, sacred thread on admission to jails. The paper 
Shri Venkateshwar (85), eclares that the secred thread and the tuft of hair 
12th Feb. are the distinctive signs of the higher Hindu castes 


and entreats Government not to continue to insult 


the Hindu religion by tolerating this objectionable practice. It hopes that 
Government will be pleased to grant the prayer of the Vaishnav Conference 
and earn the gratitude of the Hindu community. 


14. “One would have expected that the Viceroy would severely 
chastise the members of the Service for organising 

Comments on His % Conspiracy against his reform proposals. He had 
Excellency the Viceroy’s rebuked Indians some time ago for their impatient 
opening speech at the idealism and warned thsm against seeking to bring 
imperial Legislative about catastrophic changes in the constitution, but 
Council. | now he has no word of remonstrance against those 
Servant of India (9),. who are carrying on a concerted movement to bring 
toth Feb. tonaught what it is their official duty loyally to 
carry out. The reforms report itself pays too 

tender regard to the susceptibilities of the European officers in the 
I.C.8., but the Viceroy’s speech even lacks the firmness of the report. 
The Viceroy puts the shoe on the wrong foot when he goes on to reassure the 
Civilians that the prejudice of the ministers against them would wear off....... 
To give an assurance to the I. C. S. that pay and pensions and other condi- 
tions of service will be regulated by the orders of the Secretary of State, and 
that if even more provisions are required they will be forthcoming is to 
humour the service to an extent which even the Government may find 


dangerous. The Viceroy seemed to be altogether oblivious ‘of the existence 


- of what Mr. Galletti has fittingly called the ‘white mutiny’ and proceeded 
to cast imputations against Indian leaders, whose position ought to have been 
strengthened in view of the sedulous attempts made to wreck the scheme. 


This is not the best way to conciliate the opposition of those whose business — 


it is to give effect, without question, to whatever policy is decided upon. 

Equally nerveless i is His Excellency’s reference to the opposition of the com- 
mercial classes among HKuropeans. The Viceroy enters upon an elaborate 
argument to show that their trade interests will not suffer at the hands of 
Indian ministers........... Thus the European unofficials may rest in security, 
but was the opposition organised by them based on a menace to their interests ? 
seeeeeeee L618 a DOteworthy fact that what is styled the final statement of the 
European Association, mischievous and untruthful as it is, does not even 
mention that the commercial interests of the Kuropeans are in peril. They 
oppose the reforms because they cannot bear to have civil power transferred, 


even in part, from the hands of their official brethren. ‘he reforms report, 


with all its tenderness, at any rate told them what their duties were.......... 
The Viceroy in his speech, without reminding them of their duties, or con- 
demning their uncompromising opposition to reforms, answered criticisms 
which were never seriously meant, and his answer only betrays an unwarran- 


ted mistrust of Indians on the part of the Government. This Se of His 


Excellency’s ‘speech is disappointing.” 
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hat concerns us is not that the Viegroy followed the wiae adage 
gay of the soft anewer turning away wrath, but that His 


| @, ih Bed, ~~: Exeellency’s assurances to the Services, if they are 


vo itegally intended, are calculated to make the position 
of the Indian Minister, difficult enough under the scheme, not only impotent, 
bus an. object of commiseration in the eyes of the world......,... 
We are sorry to say that his words leave the impression that he shared tha 
fears of the English Services. More than his words, the scheme of 
safeguards he proposes does this.......... The feature of this scheme we most 
strongly object to is that the:head of every department under the ministers 
will have access to the Governor. The first thing that arrests attention in 
this arrangement is that only the heads of departments under ministers, 
and not those under the members of the Hxecutive Government, are to have 
the privilege of direct access to the Governor. That alone, apart from all 
features of the scheme, will demarcate the position of the minister in the 
Government to his disadvantage. The second point is that the heads of 
departments are to utilise their right of access to the Governor not only to 
place their own views, as.distinguished from those of the responsible Minister, 
before that functionary, but also to ventilate their grievances and those of 
their Service. This is very much like the practice which is responsible for 
the demoralisation of the administration in many Indian States where it is 
not unusual for the Ruling Chief to invite criticism of the action of Ministers 
from their subordinates. We refrain from pointing out that this is opposed 
to the theory and practice of responsible government, because we shall be 
told at once that it will be pedantic to stick to any such theory. But we do 
wish to say that in this as in other matters very little consideration has been 
bestowed on the vital question of how the minister will fare in the tight 
corner so carefully contrived for him, with the Legislature in front and the 
Services at the back of him, and the Governor above him. We come to the 
passage in which the Viceroy dealt with the fears of English commercial 
interests. The next line of defence was that the Governor will be instructed 
in ‘his extensive ‘Instrument of Appointment’ to disallow any measure of 
prejudiced attack or privileged competition in respect of any industry. If 
this means that Provincial Governments will be debarred from offering any 
encouragement to local industries whose development may unfavourably 
affect the market for imported articles, the Viceroy’s statement is calculated 
to create consternation in the minds of the Indian people.......... His 
Excellency the Viceroy would have greatly added to the effect of his 
speech if he had advised the Huropean Services and interests to trust the 
Indiau, if for no higher reason than that trust begets trust, and to begin by 
mistrusting the motives or inclinations of men is to invite similar mistrusting 
on their part of one’s motives and inclinations.” 


*16. Commenting on e reference in His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech to the demands of the I. C.8., the Mahrdtta 
— (7), 16th vrites :— What anxiety this betokens to safeguard 
are the interests of those who cared not a jot for the 
interests of Indians, who opposed every measure of reform in India, and 
who rode rough-shod over all the ambitions and prospects of Indians in the. 
services! And what light-heartedness it betrays about the feelings of the 
Indian ministers! The poor Indian minister is supposed by the Services as. 
a wicked and despicable creature, bent upon wreaking vengeance for the past 
wrongs done to his countrymen by them, and, therefore, a veritable bore to 
them. The Viceroy did not go to such an absurd length, but leaned towards 
their inclinations, and assured them that the above-mentionéd safeguards 
would protect them from the depredations of these ravaging ministers if some 
of them venture to quietly send a Sir Jack or James to rot in the abominable. 
stinking fisheries department, as retaliation for the treatment meted out to 
Sir K. G. Gupta. Lord Chelmsford has not thus shown as much regard for 
the.feelings and rights of the Indian ministers, who are to be the masters of 
the,I. C. 8. in future, as he betrayed it for the I. C.S. men, their inferiors, 
and here we think he committed. grievous blunder. The English I. C. S. mea 
have no right to be so tenderly dealt with.” They are in no way. better than 


c ' 
; 


their Indian colleagues, and all must sink or swim together. If the Europeans 
in the I. C. 8. do not want to accept such just conditions, les them quit our 


shores as quickly as possible. They do not deserve any better treatment... 


Their past actions on the contrary would induce any just and fair-minded. 
man to give them a specially werse treatment. And they, too, seem to be 
eonscience-bitten by that very recollection. We believe they fear that 
Nemesis will now have her own way, and they are, therefore, so anxious to seek 
protection from the Viceroy. The Viceroy may assure them that past wrongs 


will not be avenged, but beyond that no special protection is necessary. To 


give special treatment to those who do not deserve it savours strongly of. 


injustice and partiality, and the Viceroy ought to have been the last. man ta 
do this.” ) 


17. “The attitude of the bureauracy is a vital consideration in judg- 

eer ing of the possibility of the diarchic system. To 
a Indta (15), 12th duplicate the function of the Government is essen- 
tially an incongruity, and when one part of the 
system is made amenable to popular will, it is to the personnel controlling 
that part that preferential advantages should belong. Itis well-known that 
the authors of the Reform Report desire the Executive Council to be 
substantially European andthe Ministers are to be Indians. Far from 
affording facilities for the success of the Ministerial wing, the authors have 
sought to load it with impossible handicaps. If there was any doubt 
about the anomalous and necessarily ineffective office of the Minister the 
explanation of the Viceroy in his Delhi speech has made it quite clear. 


The Civil Service has, contrary to the assurances of Sir William Vincent in. 


the Imperial Legislative Council last autumn, thrown the rules of discipline 
to the winds, and if their object was to overawe the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State into some sort of surrender, it is plain from the apologetic style of 
the Viceroy that they are succeeding. They did not get anything of rebuke 
for their turbulent demonstration, but gained a number of assurances 
about their autocratic security. ‘Till the services are given a firm reminder 
that they are servants and not masters and resolutely kept to their role of 
executing the policy laid down for them, there can be no effectual beginning 
in administrative reform. They will not agree to ba cajoled into co-operation, 
and the Viceroy’s attempt to deal with them reminds one of Liddon’s gibe at a 
flabby politician who claimed to have ‘set his face’ against some project: 
‘Yes, the dear-man set his face, not as flint—rather as a pudding’.......... 
All the unmitigated nonsense about the services being made to execute 
policy ‘un-British in character’, is levelled against the proposal of appoint- 
ing Ministers because they will be Indians. It is a vain thing to placate the 
Indian Civil Service in the constitutional reform of India, for their business 
is to retain their own power from generation to generation and as a rule they 
do not care a rap about anything else happening in India. ‘The Viceroy has 
virtually said that the ministers have not to reckon with auy direct control of 
the personnel of the departments they may be asked to administer under the 
Reform Scheme. The permanent services are bidden to look for protection 
to the Governor, the Government of India and the Secretary of State. Thus 
the department of Co-operative Credit Societies may be handed over to the 
Minister, but he will have no complete authority to control the conduct of the 
Registrar because he happens to belong to the heaven-born hierarchy. The 
subordinates will of course go on flouting the demands of the Minister who is 
responsible to the Governor and the Legislative Council for his subject. The 
services wil snap their fingers at the impotent nahob of a miuister over them 
and the minister will become a chronic nuisance in the administration for no 
fault of his. And then the great consummation of proving before the first 
decennial Commission the utter incompeteuce of Indians and the need of 
reverting to the old order of things, can be achieved. The ideal way towards 
deadlock and ccllapse, and the demonstration of India’s incapacity and non- 
possession of ‘ essentially British qualities’, has, we fear, been chalked out in 
the speech of the Viceroy. The Civil Service held out a threat and the 
Viceroy forgetting that they are out here on mercenary careers and. are not 


likely to ran. home and oust people from employment, has given them assurances 
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ill be vilely interpr ted againet ay tsbairbobs of this country. They 
sid a pistol against the authors of the Reform Report and the. Viceroy does. 
mi } Beem t to have noticed that it was unloaded. <3 


ane & 18. “Referring to tho I C. S. movement the Kesari says that when once 
ee the Viceroy and the Secretary of State approve of 
* Kesart 14, ith Feb. a Scheme and decide to atone it, itis “y sort of 
ee deattay for the bureaucracy to complain against it and it says that the 
_ Viceroy should have taken it to task for such a rebellious spirit. But, it 
_ gays, the Viceroy on the contrary tried to humour it. It adds :—The Viceroy 
. defended the I. C. S. which forgetting its position exercised the rights of the 
master till now, and promised that he would not deliver it bound hand and’ 
foot to the Indian’ ministers. It is harmful to the smooth working of the 
administration to allow the Civil Servants disapproving of the policy of the 
Indian Ministers to approach the Governor direct and to mention in the 
Instrument of Instructions that the Governor should look to the interest and 
status of the bureaucracy. What sort of responsible Government is this ? 
“So long as your policy is approved by us, we are your servants andif we 
do not agree, we are not bound by your policy’; jsuch appears to be the 
obstinacy of the bureaucracy. If the Viceroy is going to grant them,in a 
coaxing sort of way, this obstinate demand, does not the grant of responsible 
Government become merely a toy given in the hands of Indians only to placate 
them ?° If the Minister is to be in the leading strings of the bureaucracy, 
what change is there from the present situation ? ‘The Viceroy should have 
plainly told the I. C.8. that they must hereafter act according to the opinion of 
the Council just as civil servants do in England. Itis reprehensible to pretend 
to introduce responsible Government and encourage the Civil Servants in this - 
manner. When the Parliamentary Commission will visit us after 10 or 12 
years the powers in the Indian Minister’s hands will be increased or retained 
pad only if the bureaucracy certifies. It need not be told whether the bureaucracy 
— will be ready to hand over powers. If the grant of powers depends upon the 
a will of the. bureaucracy, mathematicians may calculate when and in what 
ca instalments full provincial autonomy and share in the Imperial Government 
| will be had. The Congress has foreseen the future difficulty and has made 
the demand ofa time limit: |{Referring to the description given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy of the services of India in the war, the Kesari wants 
more detailed information showing how much of the cloth produced in India was 
used for war purposes. It wants also to know the freight charges levied in the 
case of Indian goods and foodstuffs and it also wants the doubt to be, cleared 
up whether Indian foodstuffs were sold in foreign countries at a cheaper rate 
’ than in India. Further it wants fo be informed as to why the promise given 
by the Viceroy that Sir Claude Hill would give information regarding the 
stock of foodstuffs in India was not kept. It also wants to know the reason 
why during famine times exports from India are not prohibited but only 
controlled.. Government should clearly explain, continues the paper, instead 
of beating about the bush, how much food we have in the country, whether it 
will suffice till the next season, and if not, whether Government will prohibit 
export of foodstuffs altogether. | 
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"19. ‘‘ His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the opening session of the 
jae * Imperial ‘Legislative Council at Delhi has been 
wen (18),16th Feb, Goscribed as ‘a great oration.’ We can discover 
A qe age no such oratorical effort. in that pronouncement. 
His Excellency’s heart melted with sympathy for the distress of the highly 
paid Services on account of ‘the rising prices,’ and their nervous fears as 
well as those of the Anglo-Indian commercial community with regard to the 
emoluments, pensions and future status of the former and the commercial 
prospects of the latter under the proposed scheme of reforms. Whilst his 
exuberant assurances and pledges to them extend over more than one and 
Be: half ; a column of the Times of India, the distress of the people st large con- 
~~ gequent on successive misfortunes has not elicited a word of sympathy 1 in His 
S - Bxcellency’ s ‘ great oration.’.......... His Excellency’s ‘ great oration,’ whilst 
a 90 menierly effusive i in his sympathy for the Seryices and the Anglo-Indian 
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commercial community, would not have been the less notable if he could have 
spared some share of his sympathy for the ee ee ill-fed and ills 
clothed population.” 


20. “Sir William Vincent's sis to the Honourable Mr. K. K. Chanda’s 
° Interpellation regarding interpellation in the Imperial Council as to thé 
rohibition of certain Prohibition of certain Indian newspapers from the 
dian newspapers from United Kingdom, that it was not the Government 


the United Kingdom. of India but the censorship that was responsible, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), makes no difference to the issue. Certain papers 
10th Jan. were kept back in India while others were allowed 


to reach the United Kingdom. ‘These papers have done mischief to the Indian 


cause. ‘T'o ask people to imagine that the papers which voiced the national 
Opinion were alone extracted from and circulated in enemy countries is asking 
far too much. The enemy agents did not have, we are asked to belisve, the 


wit to exploit extracts from Anglo-Indian journals to prove the reactionaryism 


of those who style themselves ‘ British’ in India! If the military censor- 
ship was responsible for this mischievous muddle, we must take leave to 
say that the control of the Censorship Department has been woefully ill- 
conducted, and does not reflect any credit on those entrusted with the 
charge of it.” 


21. “An inhabitant of Maharashtra” from Nairobi (British Hast 

Bes, Africa) complains in the Kesart that while 20,000 
Discontent among Asgiatics have only 3 members, 4,000 Europeans 
sme ge gt (British have 12 members in the Municipal Committee. 
Sosrt at 4), 11th Feb He adds :—As there is commercial rivalry between 

' Indians and EKuropeans, the Municipal Committee 
may prove a danger to the Indian trade. Considered from this point of view 
the constitution of the Municipality has become unjust. A representation 
has been sent and the Committee and Government have been informed 
that if the constitutional movement be not successful Indians will not pay 
municipal taxes. Sanitary arrangements in Indian quarters are not properly 
made and in the matter of trade licences also they are worried. If any 
resolution is brought forward, the Municipality uses its majority and ignores 
it. The railway strike also occurred at this time. ‘The railway quarters built 
are 81 square feet single room tenements. These beautiful and airy rooms 
were offered to Africans but they declined to have them. Malicious critics fired 
by colour-hatred are telling the world that Indians have gone on strike because. 
they are afraid that they would be replaced by Africans. The late Mr. 
Gokhale made a dsmand in his testament that German Hast Africa should 
be treated as an Indian Colony. But Lord Delamere, the leader of the 
colour bar party, has protested against it. He says that the places captured 
by Indians should be given to Africans. What more height of ingratitude 


can there be than this? 


22. “Replying to an address from Sind Moslems, Sir George Lloyd 

| said :—‘ With regard to the expression of the anxieties 

Indian Musalmans and and apprehensions of the Muslims in Sind as to the 
the future of Moslem fyture of the Holy Places of Islam and kindred 


— Sena Saar ae questions arising out of the war, he said that he had 
rng Tek spadetcoe ’ recently the honour of seeing the Viceroy at Delhi, 


and they could rest assured that the Government of 
India had taken every step possible to secure that the feelings expressed 
and the point of view held by Indian Muslims would be placed before the 


Peace Conference.’ We have no doubt Indian Moslems will bs gratified to 


learn that the Government of India have not been inactive in this matter. 
But their anxieties cannot be allayed until they are publicly informed as to 
what the ‘ steps’ which the Government have taken are.” 


*23. Reverting to the alleged absence of a representative of Indian 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (150) Musalmans, who form the greatest body of the 
ones: ong > followers of Mubammad in the whole world, on the 
Peace Conference, the Mufid-e-Rozgér observes that 

the situation in which the Moslem countries find themselves at present 
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mbles tha ok ‘a dead biod wnlatiaea to the keeping of living persons who 
[UC ow atever they like to the corpse. It supports the views set forth in 
- ‘the open letter of His Highness the Aga Khan and others to Mr, Balfour, and 
_ ~~ oharacterises the British Foreign Secretary’s reply as evasive and totally 
 pnesatisfactory. It declares that the Conference will discuss questions relating 
to. the life and death of nations ; hence it urges Indian Moslems to make their 
voice heard in other ways, should direct representation on the Conference be 
Impossible. It suggests that Musalmans all over India should hold meetings 
Be And pass resolutions to the effect that Moslem countries should be subject to 
— +. ~~ Moslem Governments and that the prestige of the said countries shall be 
cee, ‘maintained and communicate them to the Conference and particularly to 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Wilson, who may also be induced to on 
Muhammadan representatives. 


a 24, Referring to the question of the Khaliphate, the AkbBdr-e-Islame 
ae | pan ene-Teld 59 states that as the Sultan of Turkey is the Khaliph 
| 19th and 13th Feb (59), of all Musalmans in accordance with an injunction 
. of Islam, Mecca, Medina and the other Holy Places 
must necessarily remain under his control; for, unless he exercises dominion 
over them, be cannot be looked upon as the Khaliph. The paper, therefore, 
expects the British representatives in the Peace Conference to urge this fact 
before the representatives of other nations and maintains that ino view of the 
loyalty of Indian Mussalmans to the British Crown and the help they have 
rendered in winning the war, Government must recognise their proper rights 
in religious matters. It feels confident that the just British raz will not fail 
_to satisty the Musalmans in this respect as can be seen from the assurance 
given by His Excellency the Governor to the Sind Mubammadan 
Association at Karachi. [Writing in its subsequent issue the paper declares 
that the apprehension that Constantinople would he handed over to some 
| Christian State is altogether unfounded inasmuchas the British Govern- 
ment and the Allies have repeatedly declared that they would maintain the 
integrity of various countries. If, the paper adds, they hand over Constantinople 
to some Christian State contrary to their own declar ations, it will give rise to 
widespread discontent among the Muhamudans of the whole world. It 
thinks that it would be extremely disappointing to the Musalmans if, in spite 
of their unswerving loyalty and willing and ready participation in ‘the war, 
Constantinople were taken away from the Turkish Empire, and it hopes that 
the British Government will try their best in the Peace Conference to satisfy 
the Muhammadanss all over the world.| 


oe 29. Looking to the proceedings of tha Peace Conference, it seams 
extremely doubtful whether there can be any 

Comments on the permanent peace. The terms offered by America 
proceedings of the Peace and accepted by the Allies in order to get the help 
er ewe __. of America in the war are considered no better 
raja Mitra and Parsi i il al b an Ain A 

(30), 15th Feb. psof paper by the Allies. At the same 
time attempts are made to belittle the help rendered 

by Americain the war. All the Allies except America are trying to acquire 
new dominions in one way or another, while some like Belgium and Japan 
are making quite extraordinary demands. Japan wants China to act accor- 
ding to the secret treaties which she had compelled the latter to make in 
war-time and has threatened China with war ifthe latter refuses to abide 
by them. It is feared that all these things will simply tend to stimulate the 
B35) increase of armaments, as a result of which there will be keen competition 
SS among various nations for naval and military superiority. _ 


26. It is certainly deplorable that a demand for placing Mesopotamia 
and Egypt under the guardianship, that is, under 
India does not want to ‘the control of India, should be made in the Peace 


be the mandatory for 
Meso iaihis and Hay ot. Conference in the name of India. This is some- 


~ Vafadar (84), ith Feb. thing mysterious ; for, when India herself is seeking 
eo. independence and is asking to have self-determina- 
es ‘en and self-government, how can she like to keep other nations under her 
pe ange i in contravention of what she herself is.doing and asking for? qf His 


tl 


Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and- Lord Sinha are invited to the Peace 


Conference and the latter honoured with the Under-Secretaryship and Péerage 


only with such a purpose in view, then India will gladly and with open heart: 
be prepared to say that she wants neither that Under-Secretaryship nor these: 
titles and also that she does not want these representatives in the Peace: 
Conference in her name. India will never like to insult others or pounce. 


upon their rights and to wound their felings for the sake of her own — 


27. The O Amigo do Povo Goano understands that representatives of 


- neutral powers assembled at the Peace Conference 
_ The Peace Conference in Paris are not admitted at the discussion on the 


and the League of formation of the League of Nations, and that the. 


Nations. | 
O Amigo do Povo Goano enemy Powers and Russia will not be admitted into 


(58), 8th Feb. Konkani *2¢ League when formed, and expresses a doubt 
columns. whether such a league formed in such circumstances 

will be of any use to prevent wars in future. In the 
course of its remarks on this subject the paper states that Russian Bolshevism 


is daily gaining in strength and that the Bolsheviks are endevouring to spread 


their doctrines to the rest of the world, and asks what the fate of the League 
of Nations will be if the Bolsheviks succeed in their designs. Referring to 
the alleged secret treaty by which England is reported to have ce. ied to 
Japan certain German Colonies in the Far Hast, the paper surmises that the 
desire of Knglaud, France and America is to divide the German possessions 
among themselves and remarks:—This is the kind of diplomacy existing 
among the nations of the world, and one nation desires to grab the possessions 
of another. Such being the case, how can a League of’ Nations be formed 
and maintained? If those who have come forward to form the League are 
honest in their intentions, the League can be formed and maintained; but, 


if they act differently from what they say, there can be no unity among 
nations. 


28. The Muslim Herald thinks that the reply of His Excellency the 
Governor to the address of welcome presented by 

Comments on His the Sind Muhammadan Association should prove 
Excellency the Governor's gatisfactory to a certain extent. But the paper 


reply to the address of ) | ae 
sn” Sind witwldimsnadan emphasises that itis not enough that Government 


‘deonnlablen should merely lay the case of the Musalmans before 


Muslim Herald (151), the Peace Conference. It advises Government to | 


14th Feb. exert their utmost to see that the Muslim feelings 
and susceptibilities are fully respected. After stating 


that the British Government rightly deserves to be called the greatest Muham- 


madan Empire in-the world, the paper proceeds to remind Government of 
the duty they owe to their Muslim subjects, namely, of winning their hearts 
by duly representing their cause at the Peace Conference. In conclusion it 
remarks that Government will never get a better opportunity than the present 
one of securing the . goodwill of the Muhammadans which, if done, will surely 
constitute a great political triumph for Government in India. 


29. ‘Referring to the question of water supply and roads, His Excel- 
| 3 lency promised assistance if loans be raised by the 
Comments on HisExcel- municipality. While we realise that the burden 
lency the Governor's reply must, to a large extent, be borne by the municipality 
- the address of the itself’ we would urge the Government to make some 
arachi Municipality. ? =. 
New Times (8), 12th grantfrom Provincial Revenue.......... One must 
Feb. not forget that the young and growing city of 
Karachi has an imperial importance and needs as 
much help as possible from the Government in the solution of its problems. 
Our water supply is insufficient, and the congestion is insufferable ; epidemics 
break out, and upset the normal life of the city every year ; plague, small-pox, 
tuberculosis, fevers take a heavy toll chiefly among the poor who livein dirty, 
overcrowded houses. The War has emphasised the importance of the city ; 


and we regard it to-day as a city of imperial interests.......... Karachi may 


well become a City Cosmopolitan in the coming days of reconstruction; and 
Government must regard its development and expansion as of imperial value 


no less than that of Delhi. Government pays yearly from its current revenues 
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re the improv ‘li of the city at Delhi: Kar&chi deserves 4 efinilar iteatment +! .. 
‘with the passing of Mesopotamia, East Africa and Persia within the British: 
 splzere 50 4 ‘influence, Karachi will become 4 city of imperial significance. 
; Heography plays no small part in the development of civilization; and. 
ay is in favour of Karachi. The War has hastened the day when, if 


: la and make its rich pontributions to the life of tbe Kast.” 


30. In the course of an article in which it welcomes Their Excellencies. 
Sir George and Lady Lloyd, the New ‘l'tmes writes :— 
Sind problems for the “The head of this Province wields powers which are, 
eonsiderati Nd Bea even in India, entrusted to no other head of a local 
Nee Tones (8), 9th Feb. government; the @ommissioners have legislative. 
councils ; Sind alone is under a personal rule; and 
this system must change; the aspect of the earth’s spirit has changed 
since the the war; Sind must not stand still. In the matter of our local. 
grievances, it is difficult to make our voice heard by the Bombay Government ; 
the number of Sindhi members in the Bombay Legislative Council is small, 
that of the elected members smaller still; and we are afraid, they have not. 
often been conspicuous for the courage and political vision of those that would 
fight the country’s battles of freedom—fight and not fail. Asa matter of fact, 
several Governors have turned a deaf ear to our repeated representations re- 
garding provincial grievances; anditisno uss disguising from His Excellency 
the fact that the feeling has srown on the mind of many thoughful citizens. 
that the interests of Sind are not sufficiently guarded under the present 
system.......... There is one aspect of the administrative problem in Sind with 
which Sir George Lloyd would do.well to deal as quickly as possible; we refer 
to corruption in the public services of Sind. The 7asaz evil is a terror to the 
| great mass of the people—to the peasants most of whom are ignorant Muslims. 
‘Most of those who take bribes in one form or another belong to the subordi- 
nate service; and the way to check the evil is not simply to issue orders but 
to increase the pay of subordinates........... Corruption has continued almost 
unchecked, year after year; the happiness and prosperity of peasants demand 
that the present system must change and the zulum of petty officials be 
punished; rvasaz is a form of corruption and has worked havoc in many a 
house of the poor, simple peasant........... Then there are the problems which 
refer to the conditions of life in the environment of Karachi and some other 
places in Sind.......... The educational problem is equally urgent; we have 
only one Arts College for seven districts with a population of 33 millions! 
. And the number of schools is so limited; the great mass of the peasantry is 
illiterate and for lack of industrial scbools some of our beautiful village 
industries are dead and others decay.” 


*31. The Pdrst Sansdr, while welcoming Their Excellencies Sir 

: George and Lady Lloyd on behalf of the citizens of 
gee Sansdr (28), 8th Karachi, hopes that His Excellency’s regime will 
prove most successful and sympathelic as can be 
seen from his intervention in the labour strike in Bombay and writes :— 
Sind’s first need is its separation from the Bombay Presidency. Karachi, 
being nearer to Mesopotamia and England, would gain in importance if it 
were made the capital of a separate province. Suggestions are being made to. 
amalgamate Sind with the Punjab, but its union with the Punjab is in no 
way desirable, and so it is necessary that it should be developed into a province 
by itself and should be placed under a Lieutenant-Governer or a Chief-. 
Commissioner without any delay. There are may circumstances in favour of 
bringing the English Mail direct to Kardchi; but as to do so would prejudi- 
cially affect the prestige of Bombay, all these circumstances are disregarded. 
Gind’s next need is the introduction of the Permanent Settlement in the 
matter of land-revenue. The period of revising the revenue settlement in 

_ Bind varies only from five to ten years and so agricultuists do not take any 
~ interest in the improvement of land. Moreover, toe peasant population of 
‘Bind is extremely poor. For all these reasons, the introduction of the 
' Permanent Settlement is absolutely easential for Sind. It is expected that. 
«Hie “Bxoolleney, with his wide experience, ‘will not fail to recognise these. 
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82. “Itis rather out of the common that the Governor of Bombay 
Denies nr i should come to visit Sind 80 early in his regime 
refusal on behalf of His 24 we have to thank Sir George Lloyd fcr the 
Excellency ‘Sir George Same. We believe that the object of the visit is to 
Lloyd to receive an address get first-hand acquaintance with the difficulties and 
from the Citizens’ Asso- the requirements of the people. Under these ai 
ciation of Hyderabad circumstances it is very strange that the Commis- ih a 
(Sind). . .. gionerin Sind should have intimated to the Citizens’ oe Bal 
— Ruler (5), 8th Association, Hyderabad, that the Governor has no a 
time to receive an address from the Association. he 
The Governor remains for nearly two days at Hyderabad tnd if he has no ie 


time to listen to the grievances of the citizens it would be interesting to 
know why he has come here. The Hyderabad Municipality, unjustly 
enough, is still under suspension and the Citizens’ Association is the only 
public body. which can voice the public grievances. But perhaps it is 
Mr. Lawrence who has decidei for the Governor that he has no time to 
receive the address of the Hyderabad citizens. If thatis so we are doubtful 
whether Sir George Lloyd would appreciate the manner in which Bt 
Mr. Lawrence has made use of his name. We invite Sir George Lloyd’s |) 
attention to the fact that he has no chance of becoming acquainted with the mi): 
requirements of the people if he leaves himself entirely in the hands of 
Mr. Lawrence and Jeaves him to determine what addresses he will or will 
not receive. Of course, so far as Mr. Lawrence is concerned, his decision 
does not surprise us very much.” 


o3. “ We have seen the manner in which the house-tax! is now being L ae 
Wi cnad.tae in Gind imposed on a more or less systematic plan on the Jha 
— a small towns of Sind. Instead of giving them the a 
Home Ruler (5), 8th : Bhs ) 
Feb power of local self-government, the Commissioner-in- : 


Sind is declaring certain areas as notified Areas 
under section 179 of the Bombay District Municipal Act, and is thus causing 
house-tax to be imposed on-‘them. Naushero Feroz, Tando Jam, Ubauro, 
Kotsultan, Mehar and now Dadu have thus been dealt with......... lt was ¢ 
the declared’ policy of Lord Curzon’s Government that direct taxation should 
not be resorted to by Local Bodies in opposition to the wishes of the people. 
Even the Montagu-Chelmsford Report makes a provision for the full rights of 
local self-government. Is it as an earnest of this that we find the present 
Commissioner-in-Sind giving effect to his determined policy of imposing 
house tax on towns by declaring them as notified areas instead of giving 
them the right to gorvern themselves ? It will be observed that these towns 
can put up. but a weak opposition to these measures. It is also a fact that 
the small and poor men who own and live in their small houses will be hard 
hit by the measure. The whole thing has a tragic aspect which only goes to 
accentuate the injustice of the step which is being taken.” | 


34. The Hyderabad correspondent of the New Times writes :—‘‘ To say 
| that Sind is notin the grip cf a terrible famine is 
_ Famine and scarcity nothing short of madness. The foodstuffs and | ie 
1D a Ruler (5), 8th other necessaries of life are being sold at prices aie 
Ps pase, which are far higher than in any of the previous ae et 
hte famines in any part of India........... The state of | 
tbe poor and the middle class is pitiable, even the upper classes are feeling 
the pinch keenly. There is no knowing where these prices will stop. What 
‘has the Government done to alleviate this misery ? No doubt it has taxed 
the public revenue by the appointment of Directors, Controllers and Personal 
Assistants to control prices, but the public naturally ask what these worthies 
have been able to do. Have the prices after their appointment really been 
controlled, cr on the contrary are they not going up higher and higher ? ea) 
seseeeeee Whatis Mr. Lawrence doing at this hour? Does he realize the Baa) 
state of the poor rayat? Does he know that tens of thousands will be yh ea 
victims of hunger, if no proper measures are adopted immediately ? Does he 
know that there is a scarcity of fodder throughout and the cattle ara dying in 
aumbers? Will not this mortality seriously affect future agricultural 
operations in the province? Why does he not stop or curtail materially the 
8 404—4 con 
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touring of the-officials at this time? Does he know what misery’ such Visits 
oe nta } o 1 the poor rayat in these days on account of rasai, however it may 
Bea modified or disguised? It is true that he has done his level best to 
-  gdvance the interest of the Muhammadans in Sind by giving them undue 
-- _ }ifts in the Departments under his control, but what has he done, and is he 
+ doing, for the poor Muhammadan cultivators, who hardly get a single meal a 
ee ie | 
+. 85. “We welcome the appointment of the India Office Committee and 
oe ih tu: the. ome the terms of reference are sufficiently wide to afford 
ent Mths Tedia. Office full scope to its activity. Butas the success of the 


Comitriittes. committee will depend in no small measure upon 
ee - Home Ruler (5), Sth its personnel it is very unfortunate that there are only 
) ae two Indians out of a total strength of 10. We 


cannot understand why this extremely iilliberal 
number of seats should have been alloted to Indians specially as Indian 
interests require to be guarded by a sufficient number of Indians and there 
is no dearth of suitable Indians either in India or England. Of course 
the Moderates by casting their lot with the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
have entitled themselves to a monopoly of all the seats on committees and 
all official patronage, but if Mr. Montagu wanted the committee to become 
acquainted with the true sentiments of the Indian people he should have 
selected some Indian publicists of a sterner stuff. But with all its many 
shortcomings we welcome tte Committee which might do some very useful 
and substantial work if it would address itself to its task with the necessary 
earnestness and honesty of purpose.” 


06. “ We are informed that assessment dues of the last year are being 
ee collected under Government orders in the Kaira 
| Complaint that last district. If this is true, it is a matter of great 


year’s dues are being : 
“Sollecked in the Keira "U'Ptise and regret. If Government have suspended 


Tintrict the collecton of land .revenue this year on account 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Of the complete failure of crops in that district, 
13th Feb. it is obvious that the agriculturists cannot be in a 


position to pay their dues of the last year. It was 
only after a very hard struggle—which involved great sufferings and hard- 
ship on the agriculturists—that last year Government recognised, though 
late, the wisdom of suspending a portion of the revenue. Unfortunately this 
year also the crops in Kaira have completely failed and, therefore, the 
agriculturists are unable to pay the revenue dues whether of the current or 
previous year. We are informed that the talatis have begun collecting the 
dues by means of attachment, stating that they do so under orders of higher 
authorities. We draw the immediate attention of the Commissioner, N. D., 
and of the Governmet of Bombay to this matter. If the Government have 
issued such orders they have done a most unjust and cruei thing. If no such 
orders have been issued, Government should at once see that the poor 
agriculturists are not harassed by the petty officials.” 


37. Mr. Mokashi of the Kolaba District writes that since he wrote last 
Pail ‘ . in the Kesarz on the famine conditions in his dis- 
Koliha. eee ch rope trict orders have been ee wed ose 
announcing suspensions in respect of certain villages 
meen GA) Tite Fee. in the Pen and Panvel talukas of the district, 
These suspensions, which have beea granted by selection, have been full in 
some cases and partial in others. In no village have remissions been granted. 
He adds that provision for an adequate supply of water and starting famine 
works is urgently needed in the district and requests Government to carry 
out this suggestion immediately. 


88. The .Secretary, Taluka Association, Halyal, district Karwar, 

ib | _ writes to tne Indu Prakdsh that the crops in the 
Failure of crops in Halyal Taluka having mostly failed, the landholders 
Kar arwar. 404, 2nd the rayats approached the authorities witha 
ae aes Daheeh fe), 13th request that the valuation of the crops might be 
oo - °- made while they were still standing, but their 
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request has not been complied with. The writer prays for remission of land 
assessment in view of the exceedingly poor condition of the crops and also 


urges Government to sanction a liberal advance of takavi to enable the rayats 


to purchase seed-grains, etc., for the next sowing season. 


39. “We are glad to find that the lead given by Rao Bahadur Talmaki 

in initiating a new form of co-operation in the City 

Comments on the Gov- has already found some imitators. Thanks mainly 
ernment Press Note re- to his efforts, the Government of Bombay were, after 
garding Government help much difficulty, induced to represent to the Gov- 
os = —" housing rnment of India to recogaise the wisdom of afford- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘28 State aid to co-operative housing. But though 
15th Feb. the principle was recognised some time ago, no 
| actual assistance was afforded, on the plea of 
financial stringency. It is some satisfaction to find, therefore, that the 
Government of Bombay have now decided to set apartasum of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for this purpose, for distribution during the current year. The rate of interest 
‘to be charged by Government, 6 per cent., appears, however, rather high, 
but Government promise to reduce it in necessary cases. Government should 


not, and we presume, do not want to, make money out of the bargain, 


and even at some loss they should encourage the form of co-operation, which 
affords the cheapest and most efficient means of solving the most pressing 
problem of housing, especially in overcrowded cities like Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. A general rate of 5 per cent. is what is needed and we hope 
Government will consider this point.” _ 


LEGISLATION. 


40. ‘“ The Rowlatt Bills have been referred to the Select Committee in 

the teeth of the unanimous opposition offered to 

The Rowlatt Bills in them by non-official Indians. Such unanimity is 
the Imperial Legislative very rare in the Viceroy’s Council, and the fact that 


—— re réttie nominated members and representatives of the land- 
18th Feb, 7 ER eee es holding classes united with the elected members to 


resist the bills should have convinced Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Government of ‘the impolicy and unwisdom of persisting with them. 
seseseeee Lhe opposition of the Indian members had, however, this effect, 
that the Government agreed to limit the duration of the second Bill to three 
years. This 1s undoubtedly a great improvement upon the measure as pro- 
posed, but still the objection remains that conciliation should at first be tried 
and if it fails to produce the desired effect upon the temper of the country and 
thus to deprive the anarchist of his means to carry his evil designs to fruition, 
then oly should exceptional legislation, suited to the requirements of the 
occasion, be proposed. And, though the character of the measure will be 
greatly improved by the announcement of the Government, still it is too much 
to expect that the bill will receive, in its present form, the general support 
of the Indian element of the Council. It will be possible, we hope, for Govern- 
ment to withdraw the bills altogether.” 


41. ‘“ Before introducing the Criminal Law Amendment Bill; the Home 

B a Chronicle (1) Member announced that the Government were wil- 
198, Pek > ling that the Emergency Powers Bill should, after it 
became law, remain valid for three years from the 
conclusion of peace......... The attitude of non-official members cannot, 
however, be changed in the slightest degree. We take leave to suspect that 
the concession. of a time limit was a stage-managed affair calculated to impress 
and probably intended to conciliate some of tbe Indian members as an offer 
of liberality and proof of respect for the opinion of the people.......... The 
potentialities of the Bill in the way of mischief, injustice and executive 
oppression are not altered by the introduction of the proviso that it will last 
only three years. ‘The grounds on which the Bill was opposed stand; the 
iniquity of its provisions remains........... The danger of the Bill begins 
with the preamble. The object of the Bill, which is to serve as a 
permanent and ordinary amendment to the existing Criminal Law of the land, 
18 explained as “to deal more effectively with certain acts dangerous to the 
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bh is absclutely essential, supposing the proposed change in the 


narchy and revolution thatis contemplated. The preamble, which, of course, 
governs the Act, must not be left vague or- ambiguous or susceptible of 


ag - arbitrary interpretations. Against this demand, what had the Home 


Member to, say ?.......... Regarding the main Bill there is the assurance. 
that it will be confined to anarchical crimes and revolution, but what Dr. 
Sapru asked for was the alteration of the preamble of the other Bill for. 
confining its operation to like cases. That assurance was denied.......... 
This is by the way. The essential point is that this Bill is not less uncalled-for 
and anarchical than the main Bill. Section 2 creates anew and unheard-of 
offence which is to be incorporated as Section 124B of the Indian Penal Code, 
‘seeseeeee Section 3 of the new Bill invests a Magistrate with the authority to 
order a preliminary inquiry by a police-officer not below the rank of an inspector.. 
Knowing as we do our magistrates--or any magisirate for the matter of 
that—and the qualities of the inspector, the section is full of the possiblities. 
of abuse and oppression of the innocent. Leaving the section protecting the 
approver and legalising the promises held out to him, we hasten to Section 
5, which says that an accused can have cited against him by the prosecu- 
tion proofs of ‘ voluntarily and habitually having associated with any person 
convicted’ under Chapter VI of the Penal Code. This is a monstrous 
clause aimed possibly for the isolation of men whom the ‘bureaucracy would 
regard as dangerous and worthy of public abhorrence. The Rowlatt Report 
in paragraph 177 (0) uses after the word ‘ association’ the qualification ‘ of 
an incriminating kind, of course. We notice this as a departure. The 
Bill in its entirety must be rejected and no plea for time-limits can be offered 
in view of these pernicious, reactionary and vindictive clauses. Sir George 
Lowndes—it was of course no other—said by way of clinching the argument 
that ‘people who dealt with rather doubtful matters had to take the risk 
of being prosecuted.’ A more coarse way of looking at legislation, whether 
from the intellectual or from the moral standpoint, is inconceivable. What 
are ‘doubtful matters’ coupled with ‘the risk of prosecution?’ They 
should be defined, and there should be just and humane methods of testing 
the guilt of suspects. For that purpose are ordinary courts of law in 
existence, and it is not for the executive to arrest and detain people because 
in its opinion there is some ‘dealing with rather doubtful matters. The 
late Tsar of Russia use to clear up ‘ doubtful matters’ for the understanding 
of the people. For instance, with reference to prohibited literature, he at 
one sitting banned two hundred books including Mill’s Political Economy 
and Bryce’s Commonwealth. Sir George Lowndes simply fails to hold all 
his faculties in possession during the discussion of serious subjects and in the 
slough of clownishness he goes from ankle deep to knee deep.” 


42. “The manner a which, disregarding the unanimous and vehement 

‘3 protests from all parts of the country, the Govern- 

on India (15), 12th ent are pushing through the most objectionable 
piece of legislation that ever emanated from the pen 
of the érafteman i in any country in the world, shows how they will thought- 
lessly rush this country into ruin by undoing all that the war and common 
suffering secured in the way of co-operation and trust from the public.......... 
We feel it our duty to warn the Government again against the consequence 
of carrying these bills into law. No law can be administered which is 
abhorred by the population unanimously, and even armed with such wide 
owers Government will never be able to cope with the alarm and 
discontent which will spread amongst the community from one end of 
the country to the other.......... We are not sure whether the Govern- 
ment. of India are not violating their moral responsibility to the Imperial 
Parliament and the population of the United Kingdom. We do not care 
whether the Indiap Councils can, by the established law of the country, 
‘pass such an act, but we feel that they have to answer not only to God 
but to freedom-loving men in the United Kingdom and to stand the 
- gerutiny - of friends and foes everywhere in the world in placing such laws 
on me statute, in using their packed majority “and in employing every art of 
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17 
cajolery and threat that is known to the Indian officials.......... There 
is little consolation to be gained out of the assurances of that arch- 
bureaucrat Sir William Vincent, ‘that the bill was not aimed at patriots. 
It. was aimed aft criminals.’ Has not patriotism in all shape and 
form been regarded as something criminal in India by the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy? Have not the’ Government assiduously kept under their 
control all schools and colleges, hostels and text books and have they not, 
through their declared campaigu against Home Rule and every other 
agitation in the country, indicated that in their mind there was something 
objectionable against the love of the Motherland ?.......... The bills have 
now been referred to Select Committees upon which a few non-officials are 
represented. What we should like to see at this stage is that all non-official 
members should refuse to co-operate with the Government in the task of this 
or any such legislation and, considering the enormity of the action of the 
Government against the public in this matter, they should resign in a body. 
Nor can we think what their exact function could be on the committees to 
consider such bills since they have in a body rejected the very principle of it. 
Any detailed modification which may be secured would hardly improve 
matters and what is black can only become blacker by any little trickery here 
and there. At all events the fact that non-official members of the Committee 
are opposed to the bill as a whole and meetings of protest are already being 
organised in every district and in every village, should make the Government 
now realize how unwise they are in not letting sleeping dogs lie. Immediate 
steps must now be take. by the public for careful deliberation of the 
programme of work. All other programmes automatically fall into abeyance 
and the only thiag that now lies before the public is to defeat these measures, 
to prevent their passing into law and to make their enforcement impossible by 
that moral protest of inviting silent suffering on themselves to which all 
Governments in the world must bend in the end.” 


43. By introduciug these Bills the bureaucracy seems to want to 
Ss _ show to the world that while India has fought 
Dakedave @8) 11th aH in the war to help to secure the rights of self- 
, ' determination to the subjects of the enemy, the 
people of India themselves are not fit to enjoy the rights of self-determination. 
While the United States of America have framed laws in the interests of the 
Philippiuoes so that the officials may not pass laws whereby they might 
assume uncontrolled authority, the bureaucracy in India is anxious to. get 
laws passed that would invest it with abosolute power. Why are Government 
encouraging disorder and principles that’ tend to create disorder in the 
religious affairs of the people if they are opposed to anarchy in matters 
political? What wise man will accept the findings of the Rowlatt Committee 
in the matter of the influence of the teachings of Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
and Vivekanand on anarchical outrages? Only senseless persons will blame 
a religion if a few of its heartless followers misuse its principles. In these 
circumstances the argument that Government have adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee as it was composed of renowned judges falls 
to the ground. Government are advocating the infliction of double punishment 
on pclitical offenders in times of peace while England treats its political 
offenders in a liberal manner! We urge that the jury system should never. 
be dissociated from the administration “of justice. Wecannot say what will 
be the results of the anxiety of the bureaucracy to hunt out criminals from 
the dark regions of the unknown. The attempt to prove guilt by reading 
the minds of the people rather than depending upon the evidence of their 
actions or words is horrifying. {The Deshodaya expresses surprise that 
Government should have persisted in submitting the Rowlatt Bills to the 
Select Committee in spite of the strong and unanimous opposition of the 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council.] 
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“44, “From the Rowlatt Report itself it appears that many of the 
| ‘ revolutionaries were ‘ visionaries’ imbued with the 
Mahrdtta (7), 16th impossible idea of winning complete independence 
Feb. | for India; and the cause of their revolutionary 
tendencies is principally the policy of the Govern- 
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be g anted to India. soon; then where is the necessity of forging these 
hains which not only will fetter them, but are likely to be imposed upon the 


a innocent ? This is iu brief the case of the non-officials, and no satisfactory 


y has been given fo it............ The whole non-official phalanx, including 


‘oon a Eurbdpean gentleman, Mr. M. N. Hogg, voted for postponing the 
 Gonsideration of these Bils, but to no effect. And the incorrigible autocrat,. 
the law-member we mean, even went to the length of threatening that 


Government would not blench from passing the Bills in spite of the un- 
animous verdict of the non-officials, He was thus prepared to flout the 
unanimous opinion of the country’s representatives! The law-member is in. 
India, and therefore he is at liberty to use such language of threats. Had he 
been :in England, the House of Commons would have. upset the whole 


Government including him, and would have turned him out within no time. 


And the officials are afraid of a similarly inconvenient position which will 
supervene in India on the passing of the Reforms Bill.......... Sir William 
Vincent was not ready to insult the people’s representatives in so insolent a 
manner as did Sir George Lowndes, and he, therefore, announced the next day 
that the Emergency Powers Bill would be limited for three years only. 
This is certainly a bait, tempting enough to some of the unwary and slippery, 
and we are afraid that some of our gullible councillors would be prepared to 
swallow it........... We for ourselves, however, cannot imagine how a patriot 
can yield to the Government's desire to fetter him and his countrymen for 


three long years, to stifle public life for that period, and strangulate the 


surging nationalism in the country till 1922........... Under such circum- 
stances there is no other alternative for the non-officials but to oppose the 
Bills tooth and nail and not to yiefd to any concessions which the Govern- 
ment quacks may make by way of reducing the period of the operation of 


harassing the patient. They must with the nation say, ‘Down with the 
Bills ’.” 


*45. In the course of an article contributed to the Indian Social 


| Reformer, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar writes :—‘ The 
Indian Social Reformer question still remains-—-why should the Government 
(6), 16th Feb. seek the sanction of the Legislature to such a law, 


even for a limited period as a temporary measure, 
when it has already power in that behalf which it can exercise on its own 
authority and responsibility? The only intelligible reason that can be 
assigned is that Government does not think it expedient at this day and in 
these times of public opinion tu use powers derived by it at a time when the 
Legislative Council had not come into existence aud from authorities which 
did not and could not represent the public opinion of India. The Regulation 
of 1818 was a law enacted when the Executive Government in India was 
also the legislative power of the country. ‘T'here were no Legislative Councils 
then, professing to represent, even in theory, the people, and as such 
legislating for the people. The Governor-Geueral’s power of ordinance 
was delegated to him by a Parliament in 1861 and Parliament does not mean 
the people of India. That being the character of those two laws, Govern- 
ment apparently does not wish to—take upon itself the responsibility of 
using the powers it has under those laws but deems it expedient to place the 


responsibility upon the Legislative Council, which contains non-official - 


members, representing Indiai public opinien, and so to give the law thus 
passed the character of » measure enacted with the sympathy and support 
of that opinion. That was exactly the ground on which Lord Hardinge 
appealed and appealed successfully to the Indgan members of the Council for. 
their loyal ig to the Bill, which accordingly passed into the present 

ndia Act in March 1915 as a war measure. And the 
same ground a fortiort must furnish the test now. That being the case, 
the non-official members of the Legislative Council have to ask 


pie * ih gpl this question before deciding »whether they should support 


‘even though it be éemporary: Is it right to take upon 
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themselves, as representatives in the Council of the people, the responsibility 
of such a measure tn times of peace, and make themselves parties to a law 
arming the Executive with powers to restrain the liberty of a subject, so long 
as the people have under the present constitution of the Government no share 
in or contro) over the Executive, and that when the Executive has already 
powers in that behalf derived from the Regulation of 1818 and the power of 
ordinance? In theory certainly and in practice generally, all law, and 
particularly laws restraining liberty of the person, being a system of rules by 
which rights are maintained, form the expression of the general will of the 
people. The Indian members of the Council, at any rate, owe it to themselves 
and to the people, therefore, that they should refuse.to support such .an 
exceptional case of legislation unless the general will of the country, of 
which they are exponents, is behind them. That is the test for them; 
and they are entitled, on the ground of recognised constitutional principles, 
to urge that the constitution of the Government should be popularised first 
in the direction of responsible government before they can share the 
responsibility of such laws with the Executive in a time of peace. If, under 
the present system of Government and before Mr. Montagu’s reforms take 
effect and admit the people into the administration and make them responsible 
for it, the Legislative Council pass the Rowlatt Bulls, whether with the 
support of the Indian members or by an official majority without that 
support, the Legislature will be passing the law under the guise of authority 
from public opinion, when that opinion is really opposed to the measure. 
Therefore, poularise the Government first and then ask its popularised 
Legislature to take the responsibility of such exceptional legislation for the 
peace and good government of the country, which till then rests ex-necessitate 
primarily on the Executive.” [Commenting on the above the paper writes 
elsewhere :—" Sir Narayan, while recognising the consideration shown by 
Government, gives cogent reasons for holding that the proposal to limit the 
period does not relieve non-official Indian members of the duty to decline to 

share the responsibility for the measures with Government. Indian opinion 
is unanimous that constitutional reforms must have a fair trial (which they 
wili not, if these Bills are passed) before further repressive measures are 
thought of. ‘hat was the view urged by Indian non-official members io the 
debate on the motion to refer the Bills to Select Committees. Government, 

on the contrary, hold that repressive legislation must precede and pave the 

way for reform. Such being the division of opinion on the question, if is not 

fair for Government to ask the Indian non-official members, or for the latter, 

to support the Bills. The restriction of the duration does not affect the posi- 
tion. This does not mean that non-official Indian members are oblivious to 
the evil of revolutionary crime. The Moderates among them have never 
denied, and the Radicals now admit the fact of its existence. What their 
opposition to the Bills means is that, as Government have already sufficient 
power to deal with any recrudescence of it, under the Ordinance Regulation, 
which though old is not obsolete and it is not proposed to repeal, the present 
Bills are unnecessary and may be harmful at present. As Government hold 
that repression must precede reform they must take upon themselves the entire 
responsibility of giving effect to that opinion. And they have ample means of 

doing it. The non-officials, holding the opposite view, would be sacrificing, 

and that unnecessarily, their convictions if they become parties at this 
juncture to measures of repression. Nobody wants to protect revolutiona:y 


crime, but there is a deep line of difference as to the best means of preventing 


it between Government and the country. Asregards Sir William Vincent’s 
appeal to the Moderates, we hope he will remember that it is neither to the 
interest of the country nor to the advantage of Government that the 
Moderate party in Indian politics should commit suicide, which is what t® 


invitation amounts to.”’| Bes 


. | 
*46, “It was not 4 very creditable attempt that was made to bully 
SHUM the non-official Councillors by the threat that 
mat er (18),16th Feb., their fitness for responsible government would be 
Hn judged by their attitude towards the Honourable 


Mr. Vincent’s precious Bills. A more stupid, unworthy and provoking 


é 


St 11 ent could not have been put forward. Nay, a more 9 suicidal contention 
 - - @0uld not he Do not the Bills demonstrate conclusively 
eo ae iat the ‘bureaucrats have ‘wholly failed in regulating the affairs of this 
*  .. @0untry in a= manner so as to prevent the spread of discontent and the rise 
oe) 4 a revolutionary or anarchic spirit amongst & peace-loving, docile, sober- 
~~ ~~~—S ‘tainded and Ioyal people ?.......... It is not a very honourable course to urge 
>  .  @t onetime that their support in favour of a financial measure was quite 
i welcome and to contend at another time that even their unanimous vote was 
worthless and that ‘it would be impossible for Government to surrender 
their judgment even to the unanimous opinion of the non-official members.’ 
eeveeeeee Lord Chelmsford’s Government had arrived at their first decision 
in favour of a permanent enactment of course after very anxious considera- 
tion, as His Excellency assured the public in his opening speech. The Law 
Member, who has now won well-deserved fame by exhibition on his part 
of supreme conceit and insolence, more than confirmed that assurance by 
proclaiming in a spirit of defiance that Government were not prepared to 
‘surrender their judgment even to the unanimous opinion of the non-official 
Councillors. Well within less than forty-eight hours they found it advisable 
and proper to go back upon their irrevocable decision at least in one important 
respect. Sir George Lowndes seems to labour under the self-complacent 
delusion that outside the Government there are no persons who can under- 
stand questions of policy as he and his colleagues can. The Indian public 
have not so far discovered amongst them a single political genius or a genuine 
statesman. Tenth-rate mediocrities need not exult in such a defiant outburst 
as the one in which Sir George Lowndes indulged, only to climbdown a few 
hours afterwards on the analogy of a convenient Irish precedent which they 
had cleverly managed to forget till the last moment.......... Whilst we 
: gladly welcome the changed attitude of Government, so far as it has gone, 
' Wwe sincerely hope that the sweeping and dangerous provisions of the two 
Bills will be wholly modified and brought into conformity with the principles 

of civilised jurisprudence. Otherwise it is absolutely certain that legislation 

of the kind that has been proposed, though of a temporary character, will 
never be accepted but strenuously opposed with one voice and feeling through- 

out the ene 


47. The speeches of all the non-official members were like a cry in the 
wilderness. Their logic was ignored, their arguments 

Kesart (114), 11th Feb. were serenely brushed aside and the official members 

il did not care to notice the warning conveyed that a 
terrible agitation will begin and that all will have to suffer. What union and 
strength it was possible for the non-official members to display they showed, 

but the Government stones were not moved even a bit. The official members 
trampled under their feet public opinion, relying on their strength. Govern- 
ment can do anything they like in the present Councils by the use of the 
Government majority. Government confessed in a way in the Council that 

they have no case.. They were ashamed of clearly speaking out that they 
could not do these things hereafter and that they therefore want to have them > 

done now. There was nota word in the Viceroy’s speech relating to objections 

if any against postponement of the measures. ‘The one great official argument 

in favour of the measures is that Government are bound to carry out the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. But the Committee itself has 

a said that if the post-war conditions improve these remedies need not be 
ae adopted and even a child will say that pre-war conditions do not exist now. 
ae Even granting that the revolutionary movement began from 1857, Government 
me: now power enough to put down easily mutinies ten times worse than 
se of 1857. It is not at all just for Government to take up such dangerous 
weapons of repression at such a time because there is a faint. possibility of 

_. anarchist-dacoits breaking out somewhere and somehow. ‘The Rowlatt Come 
_ taittee itself said that in Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and United 
| Provinces revolutionary movement ceased to exist even before the war. At 
‘the beginning of the war it was found only in ._Bengal, Punjab aud some 
 @istricts of Behar. Why should not Government be able to conduct 
ihc the Peerenon m. these territories when. the  revolationaries 


have: been suppressed in them, after the war, with the help of ordinary laws ? 
The Rowlatt Committee certifies that Bombay, Madras, C..P. and U. P. are 


free from the revolutionary elements. Then what is the meaning of Govern- 
ment boasting that it has to act according to the Rowlati recommendations, 


throttling the provinces with the new repressive bills? Does it not prove 
that it is hypocritical in saying that it acts in accordance with the Rowlatt 
recommendations? Out of 1,062 men interned during the war, 677 have been 
released, 885 have been interned but not confined. Out of these 125 are 
interned in home domicile. If we examine the figures we have to say that 
even in Bengal and Punjab the revolutionary movement does not exist now. 
If so what necessity is there for these Bills? But replies were given 
haughtily and shamelessly in the Council of the type that ‘if you are not 
revolutionaries, your grandsons may turn out so’. Sir George Lowndes said 
that it was not wise to ignore the presence of the thief in the house. But the 
thief has been arrested and dealt with and some innocent persons also were 
persecuted being suspected as thieves. What necessity is there for the hurry 
and what is the great danger threatening us? The type of argument used 
by the then tyrannical king in the massacre of innocents and by Kamsa 
while destroying the children of Devaki was haughtily employed on behalf 
of Government in the Council. There may be a handful. of revolutionaries 
in Bengal but they also are quiet now and interned. It is a sham to tell the 
people that nothing is known as to what the next generation may do. There 
is the law of 1818 and Government can do anything by issuing ordinances. The 
Viccroy referred vaguely to the Bolshevik danger. If Government feel the 
necessity even now of Defence of India measures why this pretence of the 
Rowlatt Bills? Have Government any experience in the war that people 
will not help Government in warding off any danger arising from conditions 
in foreign countries? ‘There is no objection to the Government of India 
sseking the help of Indians, informing them publicly of the foreign danger. 
Why should people believe that these Bills are meant for the suppression of 
disorder that may arise from conditions in foreign countries? Every reason- 
able man cannot but think that these Bills are meant for the succour of the 
bureaucracy in the constitutional struggle people have waged against it. 
It is clear from the Government views expressed in the Council that 
they are determined to have these Bills passed ignoring public opinion. 
No other way is open to the people but to create an agitation the like of 
which was never witnessed before. [Elsewhere the paper says:—Those who 
boast that peace was maintained because they had the ‘Defence of India’ 
in their bands should remember that public opinion is required to be favour- 
able to any law from which good results are expected. But a law which is 
not trusted by the people and which 1s considered as stigmatising their loyal 
conduct if passed, will not yield any beneficial results however repressive 
it may be. The Defence of India Act proved to be so beneficial because 
it was trusted by the people and because people wanted that the 
revolutionary disease should not affect them. But if the bureaucracy 
besin to administer a dose of the Rowlatt Bill every now and then 
against the will of the people when there is no sign of the revolutionary 
disease, it may end in evil consequences. ‘I'he peace reigning in the country 
for the last four years is due neither to the Civil Servants nor to the Defence 
of India Act but to the well-behaved loyal conduct of Indians contented with 
little. It is better, however, not to forecast the consequences if the 
bureaucracy p&8s measures like the Rowlatt Bills and thereby change the 
temper of the people itself.] 


48. Itis a matter for some satisfaction that Government in deference 

to public opinion have agreed to place the Bill on 

Dnydn Prakash a the Statue Book for a period of three years only. 
a sand, 1th ie. But what guarantee is there that they will not seek 
Feb. ; Sanjaya (125), 13th 0 make it a permanent measure later on? One 
Feb.; Rdjakdran (123), Circumstance, however, is in our favour. Before 
Oth Feb. : the period of three years elapses the reforms will 
| have been in force for some time and it will not be 

80 easy then to pass repressive laws as it is now. The permanence of the 
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ures Was, below: not: the only objectiowsble feature and we still oppose’ 
‘hem on the grounds set forth by our representatives in the Council. [Ine 
 Bubsec qaant i issue the paper writes :— We are still of opinion that the Bills are: 
 @mnecessary and that Government should drop them. We do not, however, 
Egret teal those who urge that non-official members should walk out 
of the Council Room if Government persist in proceeding with them. 
The ‘efforts of our representatives will not be wholly wasted if they 
Suggest amendments in the select committee or at the Council meeting 
with. a view to making the Bills less harmful. Besides, if they find 
that their suggestions are not accepted by Government itis open to them 
. to walk out, as a last resort, at the third reading of the Bills. The Indu 
Prakdsh congratulates the non-official memhers on their success in eliciting a 
declaration from Government that the Emergency Powers Bill will be i in 
force for three years only. It expresses its apprehension, however, that.- 
Government may seek to place it permanently on the Statute Book later on. 
The Sanjaya says that although Government might offer to make some imodi- 
fications in the Bills this is not a matter which admits of any compromise ; 
the Bills are based on principles that are fundamentally wrong and it is 
derogatory to the self-respect of Indians to acquiesce in them. The Rdjakarn 
writes :—If the Bills are passed in the teeth of popular opposition the non- 
official members should declare in the presence of the Viceroy that they would 
refuse to.co-operate with Government in certain matters and would resort to 
obstructive tactics. | 


xt 


49. The assurance of Government that the Bills are meant for 
putting down the revolutionaries and that other 
og FVandeh (49), 110th patriots will not be troubled by them is no doubt 
honest and well-intentioned. But the opposition 
of the people does not so much concern Government as officials who 
| enforce the Acts in an irresponsible manner. The Honourable Mr. Shastri 
-'' produced convincing proofs that officials misuse their powers and that they 
have done so on several occasions, but Government did not care to notice them. 
If Government withdraw from their position taking into consideration popular 
resentment even now, they will not lose their prestige or respect ; contrariwise 
people will thank them and sing their praises. Government have it in their 
hands to excite antagonistic passive resistance or to win the favour and love 

of the people. 


00. ‘If evidence or proof were needed of the complete estrangement of the 
ce bureaucracy from public and popular opinion in 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst JTndia, it has been abundantly furnished by the 
~~. 12th Feb., Eng cols.; introduction of the first of the two Rowlatt Bills in 
arvser-t-Hind (26), an: Veecastel Tantebals 0 fT declas i r 
6th Feb., Eng. cols. Imperial Legislative Council during its presen 
session at Delhi........... The Government of India 
are unable to name a single Indian political leader or a single responsible 
public body in support of the Rowlatt Bills, but these are being proceeded with 
all the same.......... The present attitude of the Indian members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council is due not only to the character of the Rowlatt 
Bills, but to the experience gained of the working of all such repressive 
measures. The Government have failed to convince any responsible Indian 
having any influence over the people that these measures are needed, or if they 
are passed they will be administered in a spirit of restraint and with a due 
regard for the liberty of the subject..,....... We make no suggestion as to the 
particular form of constitutional agitation that must be undertaken to make 
such repeated, disregard and defiance of public opinion impossible. But 
agitation must be carried on from India to England to prove how the bureau- 
cracy is directly responsible for the creation of ‘alarm and discontent in India.” 
[The Kaiser-i-Hind also strongly condemns the introduction of the Rowlatt 
. , Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council. Commenting on Sir George Lowndes’ 
speech in support of the Bills the paper remarks : — He treated the Council 
_.. With the story of the burglar who had robbed the house and was expected to 
come again. We need not, for the present, mention the schoolboyish 
: character of these analogies and illustrations. We will wait behind the door 


for “t ie burglar, armed with a weapon as Sir George Lowndes wants us. But 


a3 
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23 


will ‘not a revolver or & rifledo? Why send for machine-guns from Hssen ? 
Have we not enough of these revolvers and rifles in the power to make ordin. 
ances and in Regulation 3 of 1818 ? ” 


51. Commenting upon the passing of the first reading of the Baers 


Hindusthan (22), 8th, 
1Cth, 11th, L3th and 14th 
Feb.; Praja Mitra and 
Parsz (30), 10th and 1lith 
Feb.; Sdny Vartamdn 
(32), 10th Feb.; Bombay 
Samachar (63), 10th and 
13th Feb.; Jam;e-Jam- 
shed (25), 10th and 12th 
Feb. ; Akhbdr-e-Islam 
(59), 10th Feb. 


gency Powers Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Hindusthdn considers the 
of the opposition as : great gain to the popular 
cause inasmuchas has helped to unite 


together the Sctenitane ‘a ‘tihinihes and to sink: 


all differences of caste or creed. I[t adds:—The 
bureaucrats in India are ready to spurn public 
Opinion a time when the British Cabinet has 
announced its intention of adopting a policy that 
would eventually give swardjya to India! ‘The 
bureaucrats might succeed with their majority in 


the Council as Lord Curzon did. But while Lord 


Curzon merely agitated the minds of the Bengalis, the Black Bills will stir 


the hearts of the entire educated Indian public. 


Let us hope that the bureau- 


cracy on its death-bed may learn wisdom and bow down to popular Opinion. 
[In a subsequent issue the paper advocates the necessity of organising public 
Opinion against the Bills and urges the need of moderation and the use of 


legitimate means in the agitation. 


In a further issue the paper insinuates 


that Government have made a strategic move in announcing that the Bill if 
passed into law would bein operation for the period of three years only, in 
order to win over the Moderates and to create a split in the opposition. It 
fears that the repressive measure would be renewed after three years and urges 
the need of carrying on systematic agitation till the measure is repealed. In the 
subsequent issué the paper advocates the use of passive resistance on the part 


of the people to show their disapproval of the Bill. 


In the next issue it warns 


Government of the evil effects of repressive measures and asks them to profit 


by the experience in Ireland. 


agitation so as to make the Ministers in England bring pressure to bear on 
the Government of India to repeal the measure. 


It further advocates the necessity of organising 


The ‘Praja Mitra and Pars 


considers the Bills as not in keeping with the policy of reform outlined by the 


British Cabinet. 


It expresses gratification at the announcement that the law 


when passed would be in force for three years only and hopes Government 


will not go back on the promise. 


The Sdnj Vartamdn declares that the 


passing of the Bills would be an insult to public opinion and that the legisla- 
tion should not be tolerated for three seconds, much less for three years as 


announced by Government. 
of dropping the Rowlatt Bills. 


The Bombay Samdchdr strongly urges the need 


announcement tuade by Government in the matter of the duration of the 
Kmergency Powers Bill and hopes that it will be so amended as to take the 


sting out of it. 


The Shri Venkateshwar wishes that Government had dropped 


the Bill i in accordance with the wishes of the non-official members of the 


Council. 


The Akhbdr-e-Islim, while fully associating itself with the opposi- 


tion against the Bills, declares that India as a whole has nothing to fear from 
their operation as they will affect an infinitely small portion of its people.] 


*9O2. 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 


18th Feb. 


decline to co-operate with Government. 
bers on the Select Committee, after making protest, should retire. 
non-official members of the Viceroy’s Council should not attend the meetings, 
Then the non-official members on other legislative 
councils should follow suit. 
bers on the Executive Council, 


or, better still, resiga. 


‘“ Observer ”’ 


writes to the Bombay Chronicle:—* There are two 


weapous of resistance in the hands of the people to 
fight out this struggle for liberty, 2.¢., active and 
passive. By active resistance, the people should 
First, the Indian non-official mem- 


People will question whether the Indian men- 
Viceregal or otherwise, should resign, or 


whether they would not be serving the country’s cause better by remaining in. 
I say that since the protest of the whole country is of no avail, in spite of 


their remaining in, and Government has turned a deaf ear and refused to listen 


to the united voice of the people, then, their honourable course is, after making 
protest, to retire and join the ranks of their countrymen and lead them to’ 


defeat: 


The Jdm-e-Jamshed is gratified at the 


Next, the 
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their social relations with the heads of Government and discontinue going to’ 
Government House or the Collector's or the Com missioner’s bungalow. until 
these bills are dropped or repealed........... If the weapons of active resistance. 
fail to produce any effect upon Government, then we must resort to weapons 
ae of passive resistance. Government must be made to realise that the power of 


ee ae ull. 
is Devan By of (0, 18h opposed the measure on the ground tbat the people 


a SPs. a Janes es ernment is irrevocably committed to a liberal politi- 
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vor’ baile save them Tree the impending slavery. People should cut off 


ee mia: 


‘purse is still with the people, and if the Government goes against the 


wishes of the people, then the people have a legitimate right to refuse the 


ly, and, in India’s case, to decline to pay taxes. Let Government resort 


‘to all meaps and measures for recovering the taxes by attaching and selling 


their properties and the people should be ee to undergo all sacrifices for 
the country’ 8 cause.” 


98. “ The debate in the Yoapertal ye Council on the Rowlatt 
Bills must open the eyes of the bureaucracy to the 

Psa capa 4 aperin’ undesirability of passing repressive legislation in the 
Legislative Council in teeth of united public opinion........... The non- 
connection with the Row- official voting is a signal moral victory for the 
latt Bills. country and the non-official members. A Govern- 
New Times (8), 9th and ment in a civilized country meeting with such strong 
~ ogg Ruler and united opposition of elected members would be 
(9), O6R Heb. compelled to resign. But here in India we are sup- 
posed still. to live in the middle ages and itis sad to contemplete how 
completely out of touch the Government of India is with the sentiment and 
feelings of the people which it should be its duty to understand........... The 
present attitude of the Government of India should make it clear to all 


how necessary it is to make the government responsible to popular opinion if 


the new reforms are in any measure to reform the adminsitration.” [The 
paper in a further issue says:—“ Sir William Vincent has intimated to the 
Imperial Council that the Rowlatt Bills will have force only for three years 
after declaration of peace. While the whole country abhors this legislation 
and feels that it ought not to be undertaken, still it will, we think, feel 
a little relieved at this news of the time limit. ‘The country feels grateful to 
the Honourable Non-Official Members for the strong fight they have 
put up.” The Home Ruler writes:—" It is only the support and co-ope- 
ration of Indian public opinion or a part of it which can give any 
force to the bureaucratic law and so its fate should be sealed.......... If 
Only our leaders and the people have confidence in themselves, the Govern- 
ment can pever succeed in their plan of binding us down once for ever and. 
crushing all honest and independent public opinion.......... When a Govern- 
ment feels nervous about facing the verdict of a public court of law the remedy 
is not that the jurisdiction of the court should be ousted but that the Govern- 
ment should look to itself and set its own house in order........... If the British 
rule in India was inspired by the British character of administration such a law 
would be considered simply preposterous and no responsible man would dare to 
associate himself with it.’’| 


54, Theo Jdm-e-Jamshed lends full support to the memorial submitted 

to the Government of India by the citizens of 

Protest against the Bombay praying ior the withdrawal of the Excess 
bac 2 cathy ee Profits Tax Bill and adds:—Government have 
10th Feb.  peecseelliae nad seriously erred in the matter of the Rowlatt Bills, 
and discontent will grow iu the country if they adopt 

a similar policy in respect of other Bills. We would once again request 


Government to pursue a policy that would create satisfaction in the hearts of 


the people. 


55. “Serious misgivings are entertained by most of the lovers of social 
‘ reform as to the attitude the Government may take 
The attitude of Govern- up to tbe Hindu Inter-caste Marriage Bill introduced 


ment towards the Honou- by Mr. Patel. It, would, indeed, be a great mis- 


rable Mr. Patel’s Inter- ¢ tune if the Government mem bers of the Council 


were not prepared’ for it. Lord Chelmsford’s Gov- 


cal policy and it cannot, consistently with it, lend its support to a decidedly . 
illiberal policy in social matters. We hope the worst fears of the lovers of. 
individual liberty will prove to be unfounded and the Government will accord 
its powerful support to the Honourable Mr. Patel’s Bill. 


EDUCATION. 


56. “ We are informed that Mr. Hoggarth, the Acting Principal of the 
School of Art, Bombay, having been transferred 


Comments on the elsewhere, his place has been taken over by Messrs. 


present condition of the | 
Bombay School of Art. Jobn Wallace and H. F. King. We do not know 


Bombay Chronicle (), why this dual system has been adopted, or what 
15th Feb. special qualifications are possessed by these two 
gentlemen. As far as we can gather, the qualifica- 

tion of Mr. John Wallace is that he is an engineer, and twice: acted as 
Principal of the School in the absence of Mr. Burns. His tenure of office 
was, however, not at all successful, the students gaining nothing from him, 
either in words, pencil or brush. As for Mr. King, except that he is a partner 
in an architects’ firm, we do not know whether the lecturesbip, which he 
holds in the School for the last six or seven years, has been gained on the 


strength of any adequate qualifications. It may be gratifying to the Govern-- 


ment and convenient to Mr. Wallace that, in spite of his old age, he is always 
ready to relieve the Government of the unnecessary burden of seeking deserv- 
ing persons for the post. We are further informed that he attends the School 
for a short time and then, too, he is busy with office routine, and the students 
can hardly find him or Mr. King in the afternoon for advice or interview. 
Who, then, looks after the teaching hours of the former Principal, or is it a 
fact that the former Principal had also no teaching hours? ‘The arrange- 
ment is obviously not fair to Mr. Wallace, who is innocent of any pretension 
to teaching Indian art. Much more, it is unfair to the students. Could not 
the Government have selected an Indian, preferably an old student of the 
School itself, for the post? If it is urged that there is no qualified Indian, 
it is surely a matter of regret that the School in its sixty years’ career has 
not been able to turn out a single student who could be appointed to the 
post. If that is so, what substantial good has the School of Art done ? 
How many of its students have gained world-wide fame as students of the 
Calcutta School of Art have done? Why are the students of the Calcutta 
School of Art so progressive? ‘The reason is not difficult to find. There the 


system of sworking is quite different. During Mr. Havell’s principalship full 


opportunity was given to the Indian staff to prove its capacities-and it is 
needless to say what success Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, then Vice-Principal 


of the School, attained. The whole School is Indian in character and 


principle, working on quite independent and original lines. And every 
possible care has been taken to revive and develop Indian art. What do we 
find in Bombay ? Indian art and the principles: on which it is based are 
totally discarded. What is wanted is to revive and develop Indian art and 
it is time the public appreciated at. its true worth the specious reports, 
submitted annually by the authorities, to the effect that so many new 
Kuropean professors are introduced and so many more students take 
advantage of their teaching. It may be very beneficial to them that Govern- 
ment patronise them at the cost of Indian talent. But how far has Indian 
art benefitted by the expenditure of enormous sums for more than half a 
century on this School? The Indian staff of the School is very poorly paid 
and we even doubt if the total pay of the whole Indian staff reaches the 
amount dwran by the Principal.” . 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


57. An inhabitant of Karjat writes to the Kesarz:—With reference to 

__ the Government reply to the Honourable Mr. Kamat 

The Karjat Notified yeparding the house cess at Karjat at the meeting 
ares commutes shouldbe of the Bombay Legislative Council on 13th March 
° Kes ari (114), llth Nov, 1918, we ask if the income be insufficient for the 


expenses, what objection is there for Government to 
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sbolish : the: Notified Area Committee at that place as they have done in the 
© se of Bhadgaon, Hansel and other places? Is it not sheer oppression 
to make the poor villagers pay 12 per cent. on house rent when they find it 
: difficult: to meet their own expenses? Government said that the same 
vate was fixed for some other places also; but they do not seem to have 
~ eompared Karjat with them especially as regards population and trade. On 
another occasion Government admitted that Karjat was the only instance 
where the conservancy cess was calculated on the number of occupants in a 
house. The accounts of the Karjat Committee show that in 1914-15 the 
expenses were less than half the income. This was so because that year and 
the year before that the cess was calculated on the valuation of a bouse. 
Even then there was no improvement effected at Karjat. The tax was, 
Pe moreover, unbearable and the villagers asked Government to abolish the 
Pee committee, but in vain. The villagers thereupon submitted another petition 

: praying that the cess at least may be reduced, but instead of doing so it was 
notified that the house cess was thereafter to be calculated on the gross income 
from house rent, instead of on the house valuation as before. But this did 
not help to increase the income and made it even less than before and for 
the purpose of expenses the previous balances had to be drawn upon. Karjat 
is not a trading centre and its population is small. When the house owners 
themselves get low rents, where is the Committee to find the money for its 
expenses? We, therefore, request Government:'not to persist in their deter- 
mination to keep on the Committee. They should either abolish it or reduce 
the rate of cess. We hope some Honourable Member will interpellate in this 
matter at the ensuing meeting of the Bombay Loagislative Council and remove 
our grievances once for all. 


NATIVE STATES. 


58. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—The Kolhapur Darbar 
having already done away with Kulkarni vatans 
Alleged harassment of have now appointed an ‘Inquiry Bench’ with no 
ay = by the Kolha- judge on if in order to investigate into the private 
Keeani (11 4), 11th Feb. properties owned by Kulkarnis in the State, before 
which people are allowed full permission to lodge 
any complaints they have to make against the Kulkarnis, while the latter 
were not first allowed even to depute a pleader to appear on their behalf. 
The private properties of the Knikarnis being thus in danger, they have started 
an association with the object of protecting their rights and collecting funds 
for it. Does the Goyernment of India approve of this action on the part of 
the Kolhapur Darbar of needlessly harassing the Kulkarnis and sowing dis- 
content amongst them? It was stated by the Viceroy at the Chiefs’ Con- 
ference that the Government of India will safeguard the righ ts of the Chiefs; 
but what about those of the subjects under them ? 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
e Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 21st February 1919. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Protest against proposed demolition of mosques in Barcda territory . 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


“1. “The report of the Indian Industrial Commission is regarded 

; | as ‘a State document of the greatest value and 
Comments on His importance’. We regard with some misgiving the 
Excellency the Viceroy’s reference to the ‘expansion of the scientific and 


h at th ; ; ‘ : ; 
Pacptitl © ahetive technical advice at the disposal of industry in this 


Council. country, howsoever deftly the Viceroy asks for agree- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (26), 23rq ment on this point. If this expansion connotes the 
Feb., Eng. cols. importation of third class men from the foregin 


countries to fatten their income at the expense of 
the Indian ryot and the continuance of scandals that are patent all over the 
country, Indian industries could very well do without this expansion. It is 
better that such expansion does not take place than that claims of first class 
Indians be overridden by Europeans with no qualifications in the trade 
they are called upon to advise........... Lord Chelmsford hopes to get the debt 
of honour due to those who have lost life and limb in the service of the 
Empire discharged by prompt and comprehensive action with help of the 
Indian Soldier’s Board which succeeds the Recruiting Board. The materi- 
alistic idea of giving land rewards and grants, of the after-care of the incapa- 
citated and of educational concessions is all well and good by itself. It is but 
a duty that we owe. But that so exalted a personage as the Viceroy should 
stoop. to believe that these can discharge our debt is beyond comprehension. 
That debt can never be discharged. What the Government, what the people 
could do is but the faintest recognition of the heroism and sacrifice of those 
who have won the liberty of the world. Yes, if India is not to be allowed her 
due share in the enjoyment of the liberty won, then perhaps Sir George 
Lowndes and his Soldiers’ Board may be able to discharge the debt!......... 
The great famine which is being felt' most acutely in every village and every 
home does not seem to concern the Viceroy and his Government. The black 
bills and the famine, these are the two talks in India. But what affects the 
people to the very core seems to be beyond the Viceregal ken. ‘The one was 
left to Sir George Lowndes and his kidney and the other is entrusted to the 
Honourable Sir Claude Hill. The council would have been more interested 
in the time taken up to speak on these matters than in that taken to appease 
the wrath of the Civil Service over the Reforms. Lord Chelmsford asked the 
Honourable Members to hold high their heads for the share in the great fight 
for justice and truth and because ‘ we are the proud citizens of a powerful 
and victorious Kmpire’. Who can say how proud the citizens of India are 
with the badge of criminality in the shape of the Rowlatt Bills, a badge 
which they are to wear, the Home Member has assured the Council, for 
three short years only instead of for ever? ‘I'hree years after the bureaucracy 
will pass the necessary certificate whether the Reforms have killed anarchy 
and revolution. Reforms that will make the Indian Minister a powerless 
puppet subservient to civilian dictation, far from ending anarchy and revolu- 
tion, will not end even honest and innocent constitutional agitation. What 
then? Wear the badge for ever!” 


2. The Viceroy gave assurances to the Anglo-Indian merchants and 
the Civil Servants that the reforms need not disturb 
Jagaruk (43), loth Feb. thom and that proper safe-guards would be provided to 
ensure their present rights and privileges. This is all very well but the.question 
is whether, burdened by such restrictions as were outlined by His Ex- 
cellency, the position of ministers will be an enviable one and whether men of 
really independent views would be found to occupy the posts. His Excellency, 
however, referred in sympathetic terms to men who had served inthe war and 
announced that arrangements were being made to provide them and their 
families with the necessary means of subsistence. We trust this assurance 
will give satisfaction to our brethren of the backward classes. 


3. His Excellency’s speech will conciliate the Civilians. But will the 

Indians be satisfied by it? Indians seem to build 

Gujarati (18), 16th Feb. high hopes-upon the Montagu reforms, but Lord 

Chelmsford’s pronouncement makes it clear that 

those hopes will not be realised. The Viceroy has declared that-Huro- 

peans will continue to be ‘recruited. in England ' for the I.C. 8. as long 
H 415—1 coN | 


See Th tee ME ca a 


5 ais ebaioot: be found in India to replace them. Do the 
Inglis sh A ner : ‘ old the monopoly of all the virtues necessary for public servants ? 
Bord: Chelx nsford does not make it clear when the Indians will get full 
ee a hori it % to administer their own affairs. The speech makes it clear that 
a mi . 8. will be responsible to the Governor and not to the people. Every 

head of a department will have access to the Governor and so be able to poison 

"hig ears against the Ministers. In these circumstances we fail to see how the 

‘Ministers will be able to maintain their dignity and position. A rule should 
be framed to the effect that the head of a department should communicate his 
‘difficulties to the Governor in the presence of the Minister. The sum and 
substance of Lord Chelmsford’s speech is that India is for the I.C.§8.; the 
i.C. 8. is not for India. Those who entertain very high hopes about = 
political progress of India should now wake up. 


4, “What comes as a surprise to us is that one lof the two authors of 
the scheme of responsible government—Lord 
Young India (15), 19th Chelmsford should come forward and give the lie 
Feb. to much that is contained in his report and to the 
ee | expectations that were aroused therefrom by publicly 
declaring certain conditions for the future of the I.C.8S., which make the 
prospect of the success of responsible government altogether meagre.......... 
The ministers, we are told, will be on their trial and it appears, reading 
between the lines, that the test by which their work will be judged 
will be their attitude towards the permanent services........... We have 
no desire to minimise such merits as some members of the Service have, 
but we are constrained to remark that, from the standpoint of the Indian 
public, almost every clause of the Viceroy’s speech bearing on the 
position of the Indian Civil Service could be challenged, and it is necessary 
that aspersions upon the public and their representatives and their future 
ministers must be cleared at an early date. It matters a good deal to the 
country that there should be administrative reforms, but it would be a great 
evil if the administrative reforms were given on an understanding which 
involves humiliating and damaging conditions such as. are outlined in the 
speech of the Viceroy.......... Lhe nomination of ministers and the entire 
machinery for securing the election of ministers after a long period of ten 
years will be used in such a manner as to get in easy tools, who would be 
willing to follow the express and implied behests of the Services.......... 
We have over and over again appealed to the statesmen of England to give the 
Indian community some honest freedom, if they will, instead of playing with 
-  pheir aspiration and with their hopes, and in this extraordinary programme 
put forward by the Viceroy, we find the old adage which has come true over 
and over again in India, namely, ‘take away by the left hand, what is given 
by the right.’ What is the sense in giving franchise to the Indian public, in 
having the paraphernalia of the election roll, the registration, the ballot boxes, 
and the mimicry of a council with all the formal rules of debate and discussion 
and the farce of having Indian Ministers, if as a result of all this any perverse 
member of the Indian Civil Service could defy the whole system and rely upon 
the protection of the Governor and of the graded machinery of appeal ?......... 
All the differences between Moderates and Nationalists sink before the menace 
which is involved in this arrangement. The Viceroy has by one stroke of the 
pen held up one of the reforms committees to ridicule, namely, the committee 
for considering subjects and has forestalled their report in @ Manner which no 
self-respecting members of that committee should tolerate without protest. 
" sesseeeee Coupled with the indecent haste with which repressive legislation is 
being carried through, this ought fo be an eye-opener to those who naively put 
their trust in declarations, reports, communiques and assurances emanating 
from official sources.” 


5. “The announcement contained in the speech about the pay, 
pension and conditions of the Imperial Services 

or we being determined by the Secretary of State has not 
am attracted the atttention it deserves. This announce- 
ment ce! tainly goes too far. In the first place, the Viceroy should not have 
| be Funct sem on & de hog which lies a within the domain of 
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service should alone be safeguarded, but the future responsible Government 
of India must be free to prescribe the terms of fresh entrants. Again, the 
power of access to the Governor behind the back of the minister, proposed to 
be given to heads of departments, is highly dangerous and cannot but place’ 
the minister in a very weak position. No wonder, therefore, that the Madras 
Mazl should regard the Viceroy’s speech as reassuring to the services.” 


6. The Home Ruler dwells on the opposition offered to Indian reforms 
by Anglo-Indians in England and by the Huropeans 
_ Home Ruler (5), 15th and the I.C.8. in India, and remarks thie 
Feb. : admirable programme has had a fair measure of 
success. ‘lhe reforms are to be more than counter- 
balanced by the proposed Rowlatt Bills and theViceroy has been intimi- 
dated into offering all sorts of preposterous concessions to the services. We 
wonder if anything of the reforms will remain after these concessions are 
incorporated into the frame-work of the official bill and we are extremely 
doubtful if it is worth while accepting reforms at the cost of a double dose 
of repression. But disappointing and discouraging as this is, if is not all, 
and we shall proceed to consider the new menace of which a beginning was 
made in the Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Indian Legislative Council. 
Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme the popular representatives 
are asked to keep their hands off the Central Government........... Hvery 
responsible Indian publicist had unequivocally declared that if the Montagu- 
‘Chelmsford scheme is to be made acceptable to the people at large, this 
feature of it must be radically changed. But not content with directly flout- 
ing public opinion in this connection, the new official angle seems to be to 
concentrate almost all the important functions of government in the Central 
Government and to leave out the Indians in the cold as heretofore. The 
services and the foreign exploiters are intimately concerned in almost all our 
affairs and the Viceroy has distinctly intimated that the Indian ministers will 
not be allowed to meddle with them at their discretion. That means the 
provincial councils will be reduced to pretty little playthings which will be 
retained for the sole object of allowing the Indians to play at politics.......... 
Under these complex conditions what is the obvious duty of our countrymen ? 
The first and imperative necessity is to present a united front to the common 
enemy. We might differ among ourselves but we must at any rate find out 
the greatest common factor and fight on a common platform from that basis. 
At every moment we see before us the results of united action and if the 
Government has not adopted a rigid attitude on the Black Bills, can it be 
doubted that itis solely due to the united opposition of the non-officials ? 
Tt is almost criminal at this juncture to indulge in an acrimonious wrangling 
among ourselves and we must reserve our strength for the common enemy.” 


7. “It is rather exasperating to see how even a plain and simple 
request by non-official members meets with a curt 

Proposed discussion of refusal. The Honourable Mir Asad Ali asked whe- 
the Reforms Bill in the ther the Imperial Council would be given an opportu- 


appl pag i sigh ring nity to discuss the Reforms Bill when it is introduced 


Ranal tn Pastiement in Parliament. The heavens would certainly not fall 
Bombay Chronicle (1), if the Imperial Legislative Council are given this 
22nd Feb. ; opportunity. But the bureaucracy does not know 


what if is to be courteous. Sir William Vincent 

blurted out, “Government are not prepared to give any undertaking upon the 

point.’ Knowing the temper of the bureaucracy as they do, the honourable 

members may as well initiate the discussion themselves when the occasion 
arises without seeking to feel the situation beforehand.” 


8. ‘Replying to an interpellation in the Imperial Legislative Council 
| regarding the activities of the I. C. 5. Associations, 
Comments on the §ir William Vincent, himself a luminary of the 


attitude of the Govern- Service, made light of the whole matter and said 


ment of India towards tho4 Government were aware of the existence of 
the activities of I.C. S. 


oe p+ se I. C. 8. Associations in Behar and elsewhere and 
Bombay Chronicle (1), that these were for the purposé’ of enabling the 
22nd Feb. ae members to discuss matters which affected them as 


a body. He was further of opinion that the I. C. 8. 
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Associatio a bed not taken part in any political movement and that it had not 
‘ent 2 fivaned the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. Sir William’s 
onchalant answer best illustrates the danger of allowing any member of the. 
mo. §. to remain part of the Government. The I. OC. S. is a close 
= me - am | oe ration and its members are found everywhere and in all capacities. 
heer ey the Civilians in the highest posts are inclined to shield the Civilians 
in the lowest. Otherwise, what can be more absurd than to argue that the 
I. 0. 8. movement is not political? It is a political agitation from the begin- 
ning to the end. If it be not political to form a body and induce others to 
join it and issue a veiled threat to Government and, as it were, organise 
oe the preliminaries of a strike if their pay, prospects and position were not 
ae assured, then nothing is political. Is it permissible for Government servants 
oe to form unions of such a type? Would Government tolerate such conduct 
from any other body of public servants than the I. C. 8.? Again, is it not 
the established practice of Government to discourage and disallow joint 
representations even in ordinary matters? Are not Government servants 

asked to make individual representation by the members of the heaven-born 

service every day? There has been enough of this fondling of the I. C. S. 

It appears the Service does not know its real status and position in the 
country. In their own interests the people of India are bound to take prompt 
measures against the threatened movement. The I. C. 8. cannot be accorded 

( any higher position in India than that enjoyed by their confreres in England. 
Let the Home Civil Service try this game of bluff and England will know 

how to deal withit. The I. C. 8. cannot claim to have a share, much less a 
dominant share, in controlling the policy of the .adm inistration of the 

country.” 
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9. “Hopes were raised that in his opening speech in the Imperial 

Legislative Couneil the Viceroy would announce 

Comments on the gome radical improvements in the measures of relief. 

ong lc et He made no announcement but contented himself 

food supply of India. with saying that a complete statement on the subject 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Would be made by Sir Claude Hill. lf this was 

99nd Feb. disappointing, the long expected statement of: Sir 

Claude Hillis- more so. The greater part of this 

statement is taken up with the recapitulation of the steps that were adopted 

by the Government long before the situation assumed its present acute form. 

The recital would have had its use in its proper time. But it is absolutely 
irrelevant and irritating at a moment when the public is anxious to know what 

Per Government propose to do to afford immediate relief. The subject of prices 
is the most clamant problem of the hour and Sir Cluude Hill can only muster 

up enough statesmanship to say that ‘he could only make a brief allusion’ 

to it. The prices, he. was pleased to admit, ‘have reached an abnormally 
high level’ and, he condescended to add, ‘ we fully realise the hardships that 
they entail on the great mass of the population, but during the period follow- 
ing such a world-wide cataclysm, as we have been through during the last 
four years, it is idle to expect that conditions could return at once to the 
normal,’ This platitudinous excuse for allowing things to remain much the 
same as they are would hove been bad enoughif it had stood alone. But 
Sir Claude Hill went further. He proceeded to deliver himself of an inaccurate 
assertion, the constant repetition of which by officials, from the Viceroy 
downwards, has become nauseating. ‘Toa large extent,’ he said, ‘India has 
been saved from, many of the consequences which other belligerent countries 
have had to undergo and it is only in the last few months that we have seen 
prices here begin to move towards the level which obtains in the outside world, 
‘and even now in many cases Indian prices are still much below the world 
prices.’ The comparison is as. misleading as the statement is substantially 
untrue. India is not as rich as other countries and the average income of 

_ the Indian people bears no proportion to that of the people in wealthy 
belligerent countries. The Indian people have sacrificed and suffered and felt 
eee tthe sacrifices and sufferings as keenly as the people of other belligerent 
. ountries. To indulge in such cheap and gratuitous generalisations is, 
> there fate, not only adding insult to injury but it mocks the sufferings and 
hardst uips of the thousands of the afflicted and distressed—and, as aD excuse 


§ 


for the inefficiency, inadequacy and, ineptitude ‘of Government action, it ig 
criminal.” 


10, “What is the purpose in making: non-official nominations ? 
oe Obviously the principal object which must be keptin 
How nominations of yiew in nominating non-officials is to secure on the 
gees a *° se Council board the presence of representatives of 
Ab So oe onncl" those sections of the public which the elected 
Deccan Ryot (4), 20th members do not represent. We regret the Govern- 
Feb. ment.of Bombay has apparently missed this point 
| for years past. The non-officials nominated by 
it have in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred belonged to communities, 
professions and political schools which have practically monopolised the 
elective seats. Or to be more accurate, the nominated non-officials from the 
S. D. and C. D. have belonged to the community which has besn securing 
every one of the elective seats. They have belonged to the one school of 
politics which has had ample representation on the Council. Nor could it be 
claimed for these nominated non-ofiicials that they brought any expert 
knowledge to the Council. When the time for making nominations comes, 
let us hope that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will try to be faithful to 
the purposes for which the Governor has been invested with.the power to 
nominate non-officials. There are so many interests, so many schools of 
political thought and so many communities which go without a voice in the 
Council that His Excellency should find it easy to make his choice. The 
Reforms scheme has very clearly enunciated the objects of making the 
nominations. Itis, besides, very clear reason that unrepresented communities 
and political schools should have right to claim nominations.” 
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11. “In the Committee on the India Council recently appointed by Mr. 
Montagu the Indian representation is extremely 
Moslem opinion cannot jnadequate being only 2 out of 10 when it should 


adequately be represented . oe ee 
in the tot Giles Cot. have been at least 5. But inadequate as it is, it is 


unfortunate that it should also be unrepresentative. 
™ Home’ Ruler “(6),. 15th As for Mr. Basu, though there are better and more . 
Feb. representative Hindus available, we do not feel 

inclined to quarrel over his nomination. But the 
Aga Khan is by no means a representative Muslim and it is essential that 
Muslim opinion should be strongly and well represented by some one in 
whom the community has complete confidence.”’ 
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*1{2. Commenting on a resolution in favour of provincial autonomy 
3 passed at the last sessions of the Moslem League 
Government are the Mufid-e-Rozgdr regrets that the proposed amend- 
responsible for the present ment which asked for the security and protection of 
political attitude of M 
TCR OCI oslem interests was not carried. It accuses the 
Mufid-e-Rézgdr (150), Young Musalmans of neglecting the championship 
23rd. Feb. of Moslem rights. It remarks that Young Musal- 
mans go so far as to say that they are Indians first 
and Musalmans afterwards. The paper opines that this change in their policy 
is due to the ever-growing dissatisfaction among the Muhammadans towards 
Government. It remarks that Government are, to a great extent, responsible 
for this change of policy on the part of Young Muslims. The paper says that 
successive events since the re-partition of Bengal have proved that Govern- 
ment are not desirous of winning their Musalman subjects over to their 
side. It warns Government by saying that if they are not reconciled, the 
Muslims will completely identify themselves with other communities. It 
admits that such an attitude will no doubt bring them to the verge of ruin, 
but at the same time it will also be disastrous for Government. Concluding, 
the paper says, that it bas been continually warning Government about the 
coming change of policy since the annulment of the partition of Bengal, 
but to no avail. The time, predicts the paper, is not far when Sir Syed’s 
policy will no longer be the ideal for the Musalmans to follow. 
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> Association. ‘bea not taken part i in any political. movement and that it had not 
ae, conan the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. Sir William’s 
Ae ae ‘Nor mchalant answer best illustrates the danger of allowing any member of the. 
. 8. to remain part of the Government. The I. C. 8. is a close 
Pe ‘S ion and its members are found everywhere and in all capacities. 
a Rapely the Civilians in the highest posts are inclined to shield the Civilians 
| ~ in the lowest. Otherwise, what can be more absurd than to argue that the 
I. C. 8. movement is not political ? It is a political agitation from the begin- 
ning to the end. If it be not political to form a body and induce others to 
join it and issue a veiled threat to Government and, as it were, organise 
the preliminaries of a strike if their pay, prospects and position were not 
assured, then nothing is political. Is it permissible for Government servants 
to form unions of such a type? Would Government tolerate such conduct 
from any other body of public servants than the I. C. §.? Again, is 16 not 
the established practice of Government to discourage and disallow joint 
representations even in ordinary matters? Are not Government servants 
asked to make individual representation by the members of the heaven-born 
service every day ? There has been enough of this fondling of the I. C. S. 
It appears the Service does not know its real status and position in the 
country. In their own interests the people of India are bound to take prompt 
measures against the threatened movement. The I. C. 8. cannot be accorded 
( any higher position in India than that enjoyed by their confreres in England. 
Let the Home Civil Service try this game of bluff and Hngland will know 
how to deal with it. The I. C. S. cannot claim to have a share, much less a 
dominant share, in controlling the policy of the adm inistration of the 
country.” 
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9. “Hopes were raised that in his opening speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Couneil the Viceroy would announce 
Comments on the gome radical improvements in the measures of relief. 
eral bg He made no announcement but contented himself 
food supply of India. with saying that a complete statement on the subject 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Would be made by Sir Claude Hill. lf this was 
99nd Feb. disappointing, the long expected statement of Sir 
Claude Hillis- more so. The greater part of this 
statement is taken up with the recapitulatiou of the steps that were adopted 
by the Government long before the situation assumed its present acute form. 
The recital would have had its use in its proper time. But it is absolutely 
irrelevant and irritating at a moment when the public is anxious to know what 
aa Government propose to do to afford immediate relief. The subject of prices 
is the most clamant problem of the hour and Sir Cluude Hill can only muster 
up enough statesmanship to say that “he could only make a brief allusion’ 
to it. The prices, he. was pleased to admit, ‘have reached an abnormally ~ 
high level’ and, he condescended to add, ‘ we fully realise the hardships that 
they entail on the great mass of the population, but during the period follow- 
ing such a world-wide cataclysm, as we have been through during the last 
four years, if is idle to expect that conditions could return at once to the 
normal.’ This platitudinous excuse for allowing things to remain much the 
same as they are would hove been bad enoughif it had stood alone. But 
Sir Claude Hill went further. He proceeded to deliver himself of an inaccurate 
assertion, the constant repetition of which by officials, from the Viceroy 
downwards, has become nauseatirg. ‘To a large extent,’ he said, ‘India has 
been saved from many of the consequences which other belligerent countries 
have had to undergo and it is only in the last few months that we have seen 
prices here begin to move towards the level which obtains in the outside world, 
and even now in many cases Indian prices are still much below the world 
prices.’ The comparison is as misleading as the statement is substantially 
untrue. India is not as rich as other countries and the average income of 
_ the Indian people bears no proportion to that of the people in wealthy 
belligerent countries. The Indian people have sacrificed and suffered and felt 
_ the sacrifices and sufferings as keenly as the people of other belligerent 
ae ‘countries. _ To indulge in such cheap and gratuitous generalisations is, 
. there: en not only adding insult to injury but it mocks the sufferings and 
~ Kardsh: ips of the thousands of the afflicted and distressed—and, as an excuse 
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for the inefficiency, inadequacy and, ineptitude ‘of Government action, it is 
criminal.” 


10. “What is the purpose in making non-official nominations ? 
re Obviously the principal object which must be keptin 
How nominations of yiew in nominating non-officials is to secure on the 


non-Officials to the Bom- ; : 
bay Legislative Council Council board the presence of representatives of 
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should be made. those sections of the public which the elected 
Deccan Ryot (4), 20th members do not represent. We regret the Govern- 
Feb. ment of Bombay has apparently missed this point 


for years past. The non-officials nominated by 
if have in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred belonged to communities, 
professions and political schools which have practically monopolised the 
elective seats. Or to be more accurate, the nominated non-officials from the 
S. D. and C. D. have belonged to the community which has been securing 
every one of the elective seats. ‘hey have belonged to the one school of 
politics which has had ample representation on the Council. Nor could it be 
claimed for these nominated non-officials that they brought any expert 
knowledge to the Council. When the time for making nominations comes, 
let us hope that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will try to be faithful to 
the purposes for which the Governor has been invested with.the power to 
nominate non-officials. ‘'here are so many interests, so many schools of 
political thought and so many communities which go without a voice in the 
Council that His Excellency should find it easy to make his choice. The 
Reforms scheme has very clearly enunciated the objects of making the 
nominations. It is, besides, very clear reason that unrepresented communities 
and political schools should have right to claim nominations.” 
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41. “In the Committee on the India Council recently appointed by Mr. 
Montagu the Indian representation is extremely 


Moslem opinion cannot inadequate being only 2 out of 10 when it should 


adequately be represented ote Rage e 
ae the (atin OMlea Com. have been at least 5. But inadequate as it is, it is 


unfortunate that 1t should also be unrepresentative. 
mus takes Adee As for Mr. Basu, though there are better and more . 
Feb. representative Hindus available, we do not feel 

inclined to quarrel over his nomination. But the 
Aga Khan is by no means a representative Muslim and it is essential that 
Muslim opinion should be strongly and well represented by some one in 
whom the community has complete confidence.”’ 
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*12. Commenting on a resolution in favour of provincial autonomy 
passed at the last sessions of the Moslem League 


Government are the Mufid-e-Rozgdr regrets that the proposed amend- 


responsible for the present ment which asked for the security and protection of 
political attitude of 


Pe ee Moslem interests was not carried. It accuses the 
Mufid-e-Rézgdr (150), Young Musalmans of neglecting the championship 
23rd. Feb. of Moslem rights. It remarks that Young Musal- 


mans go so far as to say that they are Indians first 
and Musalmans afterwards. The paper opines that this change in their policy 
is due to the ever-growing dissatisfaction among the Muhammadans towards 
Government. it remarks that Government are, to a great extent, responsible 
for this change of policy on the part of Young Muslims. The paper says that 
successive events since the re-partition of Bengal have proved that Govern- 
ment are not desirous of winning their Musalman subjects over to their 
side. It warns Government by saying that if they are not reconciled, the 
Muslims will completely identify themselves with other communities. It 
admits that such an attitude will no doubt bring them to the verge of ruin, 
but at the same time it will also be disastrous for Government. Concluding, 
the paper says, that it bas been continually warning Government about the 
coming change of policy since the -annulment of the partition of Bengal, 
but to no avail. The time, predicts the paper, is not far when Sir Syed’s 
policy will no longer be the ideal for the Musalmans to follow. 
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eh i sic hesibeating on Lord Willingdon’ s appeal to Indians for oo-opera- 
tion, made before a meeting of the Hast Indis 
oe A Why the Indian Ere Association, the Jdm-e-Jamshed states that Lord 
doubt the motives of Willingdon is mistaken in accusing Indians of enter- 
. Dares mee. shed (95), *@ining ‘ unmerited suspicions’ of the bureaucrats 

9th e-Jamshed (25), ond that the earlier he and his associates are dis- 
illusioned in this matter the better. The paper 
i. that if the official classes care to co-operate with the representatives 
_ of the people and take them into their confidence withuot unnecessarily doubting 
them,‘ the progress would be much more rapid’, as is desired by Lord Willing- 
don himself. It concludes by saying that so long as bureaucrats and 
Anglo-Indians will not act towards the people in a true spirit of toleration, 
people’s doubts with regard to their attitude and motives respecting the 
progress of this country cannot be removed. 


14. Commenting upon the prohibition in England a few days ago 
of some Indian journals the Kesart says :— 
The prohibition of cer- Government used to inform all journals of war 
tain papers from g010 news prohibited from publication and no paper 
Kesaré (114), 18th Feb.; has published such news. Is there any ground to 
Subodh  Pawika (47), 8ay that while the Bengalee omitted such news 
16th Feb. the Amrit Bazar Patrika published it? When 
all the papers were obeying the regulation, on what 
grounds were some of them prohibited and some allowed in England ? 
Is this not a ridiculous attempt to keep England innocent. of the news 
regarding the movement of swarajya and the anti-Willingdon memorial 
movement by misusing war measures? ‘The zensorship in England 
has ceased. But what of internal restrictions in India? How long will 
this bureaucratic repression continue in the name of the Great War? [The 
‘Subodh Patrika remarks :—In the Imperial Legislative Council Government 
tried to throw on the Censor the responsibility for prohibiting certain Indian 
newspapers from going to England: But thisis a crooked way of escaping 
responsibility. The policy of Government has done a good deal of harm to 
India as it has prevented the popular side of public questions from being 
placed before the British public in time.| 


19. “‘The programme of the tour of Admiral Jellicoe has now been 
officially announced. ‘The Admiral will arrive in 
_ The tour of Lord Jel- Bombay on March 5th and will leave for Colombo 
_ licoe and question of an about May Ist. We have no doubt the country 
— Navy. will welcome him with all honour due to one whose 
ombay Chronicle (1), : . 
20th Feb: services to the Empire during the war have been 
’ incalculable. Apart from this, what is it that 
Admiral Jellicoe will do during his stay in this country? It is known that 
he will assist the Government of India in considering what part India should 
play in the naval defence of the Empire after the war. Now, this is a matter, 
which vitally affects the people of this country, who will have to bear the 
cost of whatever arrangements are arrived and who are, therefore, anxious to 
see that the part of the British Navy, for which India will pay, must be 
manned and controlled by Indians. We trust the Government of India will 
. lose no time in taking the public into confidence in this matter. Will some 
- honourable member of the Imperial Legislative Council see that this is done ? 
At all events the public must bestir itself and take immediate steps to place 
the country’s case before the authorities concerned.” 


16. “If any illustration were wanted to bring home to any impartial 

observer the utterly revolting character of the 
Comments on the case regime which the hotheads of the Delhi and Simla 

: . bas or epg Ghosh, bureaucracy are seeking to perpetuate in India in 
ee PD oakad Ohronicle (1) the name of law and order, here is one. We defy 
ean Lith Feb.; Young India any apologist of Government to match it in point of 
ee an, 19th Feb. its horror with any case in any state on the face of 

i acs the earth which” calls. itself civilised. Jyotish 


gq ¢ 


Chandra Ghosh, who is a university graduate and who has been interned tnder 
the Defenece of India Act, has been lying. in a state of stupor for the last 
two years in the lunatic asylum of Berhampore, having, to all intents and 
purposes, gone: mad. His mother has been repeatedly and piteously praying 
to the Bengal Government that her son may be brought to Calcutta, put 
under proper medical treatment and she and other members of her family may 
be allowed to live with him. Here is the latest reply (dated February 1st), of 
the Government of which Lord Ronaldshay is the head :—‘ Srimati Dakshayanj 
Dassi is informed that Government are now in a position to make special 
arrangements for the accommodation of her son, State Prisoner Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh, and herself within the Behrampore Lunatic Asylum. The 
quarters provided would consist of 2 rooms, 3 outhouses and a courtyard fitted 
with a watertap and latrine, all surrounded by a high wall and affording 
privacy........... The utter heartlessness of this reply beats the imagination. 
Here is a poor woman pleading that her son, whose mind has been totally un- 
hinged, if not as a result of, at least, during his incarceration, and who is totally 
incapable, in any conceivable manner, of taking any part in any public, 
not to say political movement, may be restored to his family with a view to 
being properly attended to in the hope of curing the malady. A change of 
sorroundings from the prison house and the loving care of a mother may 
restore the max to sanity. The mother is quite williug that Government 
should exercise whatever surveillance it thinks fit over the patient at 
Calcutta. But no! Lord Ronaldshay’s Government cannot rest satisfied with 
the wreck of the mind of its victim. It wants the possession of his body, too, 
and it actually invites the mother to take up her residence in a lunatic 
asylum! Such is the might of British Raj, according to Lord Ronaldshay, 
that it cannot risk losing possession of the body of a political suspect, even 
though he be mad. Could anything be more horrible! The Bengal Govern- 
ment is callous enough to ask the mother to intern herself in the Berhampore 
lunatic asylum and, possibiy, become mad like her son! If she agrees to 
make the sacrifice demanded of her by Government for the sake of her son, 
she is forbidden to hold communication with any one outside the asylum 
walls. The treatment that sent her son mad is to be hers. There are no 
words strong enough that we can print to condemn this awful proceeding.” 
[Young India writes:—‘‘ The son having gone wad in his confinement, the 
mother is invited to submit herself to the same treatment. She is asked to 


intern herself in a lunatic asylum and submit herself to all the retraints 


vilify this fearlul proceeding.” | 


imposed on the inmates. -Callous disregard for the ordinary dictates of 
humanity could go no further. This man has never been tried for, much less 
convicted of, any crime. Is the Government not content now that he has 
lost his reason to let his body go and allow his mother to have what consola- 
tion its possession and the hope of his recovery may afford her? Like the 
Bombay Chronicle we are baffled in trying to find words which can adequately 
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17. Noticing the Saraswati incident in Bengal the Kesarz says :—The 

A a Boarding Superintendent of the Missionary College 

_ The Saraswati image has apologised but the language of the apology is so 
ae en rf Calcutta insolent that it is not likely to close the in cident 
Kesari (114) Tath Fep, but lead to further excitement. ‘I'he excuse that 

' discipline was broken is quitelame. Supposing that 

a pocket Bibie was found in the pocket of some examinee who is prohibited 
from bringing anything with him at the time of the examination, would the 
Superintendent have thrown it into the dust-bin? Even if the image of 
Saraswati had been brought against the regulations, 1t would be insulting and 
deliberately exasperating to dishonour it simply on that ground. The Hindu 
leaders will condemn the action strongly and they have already begun to 
to do so. Butsolong as we ourselves send our boys to Missionary Colleges and 
make them listen to. abuse of image worship, what effect will these wordy 
protests create? When these missionaries will see bare benches in their 
classes then only they will fully realise their mistake. ‘Till then their 
insolence will continue in this way ! “ oa 
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1. Comm mimenting upon the Government of India’s reply to the Honour: 
rnment of India’s -®0le Mr. Chunilal Mehta regarding statements made 


Peng’ ky 


~~ that. Government are not sure of their ground. The Burma freight charges 

-— ~~... ghould be reduced to Rs. 20 or 22 per ton. Inter-provincial restrictions 
>" ~~ ghould be entirely removed. As no census of foodstuffs is published #we 
~~‘ @annot say whether the statement of the Indore authorities that no wheat 
>  . 4s rotting there is correct. A comparison between wheat rates prevailing will 

es throw light on the situation. Government should grant concessions as far as 
possible as regards freight charges and exports should be altogether stopped. 
Will Government publish the number of troops in Mesopotamia and the 
export of foodstuffs for them? We understand that 35 lakhs of maunds 
of wheat from Australia are due in India‘before the end of March and it is 
hoped that this will remove the scarcity to some extent. 


19. “It is known that the military authorities have released large 
ie quantities of grass for famine and other purposes 
: Comments on the from their stocks, which leads one to the inference 
Honourable Mr. C. V. that their stocks of foodstuffs must have been also 
Mehta's . a4 to on equally large. We cannot understand why the 
es °° military authorities or the Government feel nervous 
- Praja Mitra and Pdrsi bout these stocks. While the war was going on if 
(30), 21st Feb., Eng. cols. was the plain and obvious duty of the military 
authorities to maintain large stccks of all such 
materials and no blame attaches to them. Now, however, the war conditions 
have disappeared and it would be greatly helping both the people and the 
oe Government if a portion of these stocks were released for famine purposes. 
ws - ‘An inquiry is to be held for the purpose and let us hope with Mr. Mehta that 
ee it will result in an addition to the food stocks so sorely needed in the country. 
The proper course would be to include Mr. Mehta in the Committee, but this 
requires an imagination and breadth of view which Delhi does not generally 
possess. The freight question was dealt with by the Government in their 
reply in a slipshod manner as it has been dealt with by them in actual 
practice, and Mr. Mehta has not found it difficult to give his rejoinder.......... 
It is, to say the least, scandalous that the Imperial Government, for the 
Admiralty and the Imperial Government are one and the same, should make 
any profits out of transactions with a starving India which, while the war was 
going on, gave out of her poverty what richer and more powerful (countries ?) 
wore not able to give out of their plenty. The sooner this scandal is removed. 
the better it will be for the good name of both the Imperial Government and 
the Indian Government........... It is desirable that there should be an 
inquiry even with regard to stocks in Indian States so that these may be 
useful in relieving the distress acutely prevailing in many parts of the 
country. Unless the Imperial Government takes immediate action there 
will not be much tangible benefit. Whatis wanted is to appoint committees. 
Be of inquiry both with regard to military stocks and stocks in Indian States. 
a ‘Let there not be the usual bureaucratic nervousness about the results of 
i these inquiries and let tbere be if possible some non-official members like 
Mr. Mehta on these committees.” — 


20. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the cheap grain shops started by 
ej | some private charitable organisations in various 
- =, -.s How Government can parts of the City of Bombay and requests Govern- 
"encourage the cheap grain ment to encourage their efforts in this direction by 
SS ae sho Se ci patient - readily and preferentially providing them with the 
ees UT y Samachar (0%), necessary waggons and other facilities for importing 
ee oe | foodstuffs from other parts of the country. It also 

_. ‘exhorts Government to grant them concession rates in freights as a famine 


ba 
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‘-, Zi. “The brief visit -of the Governor to Karachi, soon after taking up 

: _ the responsibility of governing the Presidency in 
His Excellency Sir which the province of Sind is included, has raised 
— hr d at as ith hopes that His Excellency will give to matters con- 
Feb. oe cerning this important sea poré and province more 

2 earnest and sympathetic consideration than has 
hitherto been bestowed on the step-child of the Presidency. Now that the 
autumnal move of the Government of Bombay to Mahableshwar is likely to be 
discontinued permanently, it would be possible for the Governor to spend 
some weeks every year in Karachi, perhaps not at the same time of the year 
as the move referred to, for the-climate of Karachi is then at its worst........+. 
It is desirable that the Governor and the Members of the Executive Council 
should have a more intimate and knowledgeable acquaintance with the: 
Province, which can only be acquired by a period of residence each year at its 
chief city. .......... During his visit Sir George Lloyd has given convincing 
proof of his desire to give to all matters concerning Sind that unprejudiced 
consideration to which the province is entitled. The transparent sincerity of 
his utterances and the promise of a visit next year justify the hope that the 
days of indifference are over and that the affairs of Karachi and the province 
will engage the attention of our Governor far more than they did any of his 
predecessors.’ 


22. The Collector of Poona noticing our complaint that agriculturists 
have to adopt a complicated method to obtain fodder 
Appreciation of the from depdts has informed us that the Mamlatdars 
action of the Collector of wil] issue passes from their camps and that in such 
Poona in Pengo. Plas cases money need not be paid into the Treasury 
peo (114) ‘thih Fep, but may be paid at the fodder depdts. This will 
' remove to acertain extent the difficulties of rayats 
who are residing near about the Mamlatdar’s camp and to that extent they 
will thank Government. The Collector has also noticed the complaint that 
payment made for breaking metal in Sirur (Poona) is quits inadequate and 
he has redressed the grievance. Now the works are styled famine works and 
payment is made according to the Famine Relief Code. The Poona Collector 
has removed the difficulties of the famine-stricken and shown his devotion 
to duty and sympathy for which he deserves our thanks. 


238. Mr. R. M. Sane of Barsi (district Sholapur) writes to the Kesart :— 

: The agricultural department is instructing the 

How to save agricul- apriculturists as to how prickly pear can be used as 

tural cattle during the fodder but that does not seem to be sufficient. The 

se (114), 18th Feb. department will have to undertake the work of 

preparing prickly pear as food for cattle to supply it 

to the peeple. Or it should open cattle kitchens at various plac3s and 

taking charge of the agriculturists’ cattle return them to their owners after 

the famine is over. This attempt must be made on an extensive scale, and 

the agricultural department must spend liberally onit. I request Government 
to spend money with a free hand in this matter. 


24. “An extraordinary Press Note has been issued from the Bombay 
Secretariat in reference to the letter from Mr. Yajnik 
Ricgy snatch mere which appeared in our issue of the 15th instant. As 
Note on alleged mal- an attempt to deal with the many serious statements 
administration in famine contained in Mr. Yajnik’s letter it is gravely inade- 
relicof in Dohad Taluka quate; in fact there is no attempt to deal with most 
(district Panch Mahals). of them and it is apparent that no serious effort has 
Bombay Chronicle (1), been made to enquire into the matter. The Press 
Note replies to only four of the points in Mr. Yajnik’s 
letter ; other serious and definite charges made by him against the local 
officials ase ignored. We will leave Mr. Yajnik to give a categorical reply to 
the alleged refutations contained in the Note. But we are impressed with the 
fact, firstly, that, while Government have included famine operations in Jhalod 
Petha, Mr. Yajnik’s criticism was levelled at the mismanagement of works and 
the meagre extent of gratuitous relief in Dohad Taluka proper. The reply is 
thus, in this respect, quite wide of the mark. The third answer in the Note, 
H 415—3 con | boo 
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ik’s statement ‘as to gratuitous relief being given to only about a 
ilages of Dobad Taluka ‘proper, which ‘calls for a definite and cate- 


er oa answer, we get the evasive reply that 1,028 are im receipt of this sdliaf 
_ t Dohad Taluks apclucing Jhalod Petha. On the other hand Mr. Yajnik’s 
allegations regarding ‘the inhuman management of the Agarwada work, the 


insistence on metal-breaking work which is alleged to be over harsh and 


exacting, the heavy fines and ‘the miserably low pay of about-one anna ‘per 


day it entails, the non-payment of wages for 10 or 15 days, and the 


‘consequent migration of a number of people from villages in the south 


of Dohad, all these points are absolutely untouched. If this is what 
Government conceive to be an adequate reply to Mr. Yajnik’s indictment, 
we must tel] them that public opinion will be quite unconvinced and 
merely become more confirmed in the view, which is notoriously held, 
that the administration of famine relief by officials is harsh and unsym- 
pathetic. It is deplorable that serious representations, such as those 
contained in Mr. Yajnik’s letter, affecting the lives of tbe suffering poor 
in a famine stricken area, should be treated in this jejeune, inadequate and 
callous fashion. The whole spirit and tone of the Press Note is stupid and 
offensive. It commences with the gratuitous and silly expression that the 
letter ‘ purports’ to be signed by I. K. Yajnik. What is the sense or meaning 
of using expressions of this sort? Do these young gentlemen in the Secre- 
tariat, who prepare these documents, suppose that this sort of thing is clever 
or amusing or redounds to the ‘credit of Government? Does anyone with 
any sense of responsibility pass these Notes before they are allowed to go out ? 
Here is a lengthy series of considered charges regarding the administration of 
famine relief ina certain area published-over the name of a well-known trained 
investigator—an alumnus of the much belauded Servants of India Society. 
The Government way of dealing with it is to make a silly and gratuitous 
insinuation regarding the name of the writer and to impugn his bona fides 
by suggesting that he is more concerned to attack officials than to secure 
proper treatment of the suffering people—this in regard to a gentlemen 
whose life is dedicated to social service. Four points in the letter are then 
picked out and in regard to these the real issue is either evaded or confused 
by the introduction of details regarding the work done in an area which is 
not included in the original charge. We need hardly tell our readers that, 
as far as We are concerned, our withers are unwrung by official attempts to 
defend their own shortcomings by methods of this kind. They hurt them- 
selves and not us. But we do ask responsible members of the Government 
seriously to consider whether the dignity of Government is enhanced by 
these methods, and, what is of greater consequence, whether to ensure decent 
and humane treatment of famine-stricken people is not more importunt than 
quibbling over minor or irrelevant issues in order to save the face of local 
officials.” 


29. “The Secretaries of the Gujarat Political Conference have 
addressed a letter to the Government of Bombay 

Appeal to Government asking fora temporary suspension of the opera- 
to suspend temporarilythe jon of section B (2) of the Abkari Act for seven 
Mahura restrictions in the mo: ths trom July next in the Kaira District. Apart 


Kaira District as a 
NS, Mea from the inherent injustice of the Act in question, 


Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘the demand is both reasonable and moderate. On 


- 90th Feb. account of the complete failure of crops very little 


fodder is available for cattle in the district and 
that, too, at abnormally high prices, and the prices of grains also are abnor- 


os ‘mally high. In view of this, it is imperative on the part of Government to 
_- €uspend the operation of the Mabura Act. It will go a great deal in alleviat- 
ng the sufferings of cattle as well as men. For, the mahura flowers will 
_  ‘beavailable as fodder for cattle and food for mén. The announcement of its 


ension should be:immediately made because it will enable the people *to 
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them {from so doing. it will ireadly be, ad the secretaries of the: Gujarad 
Political Conference state,‘ an:act of sound relief and generous statesmen: Poe) 
ship to allow the poor and their cattle to subsist on mahura flowers this al 
year. If the Government are fully cognisant of the grave situation, and Axel} 
‘we hope they are, they will‘lose no time in issuing such an order. It is ‘fhe ed 


imperative need of the stuation’ and the sooner it is done the better.” 


26. 0 Amigo Do Povo Goano, in the course of an article headed | 
_ Peace Conference’, remarks that the representa- a 
The Peace Conference. tives of the Great Powers assembled at the Peaco a 


6 wr 3 a "R pie Conference in Paris are endeavouring to set aside & 
bot 5) a0 the principle of self-determination enunciated by Pe 


President Wilson and to take upon themselves the 
government of the territories of other nations much against the wish of 
the latter. Further on it remarks :—The people of Ireland, being tired 
of asking for Home Rule, appear to have now proclaimed Ireland to be a 
Republic and to have chosen their own government, but we have yet no news 
of what has happened subsequently. Wiull President Wilson recognise the 
self-determination of this people or not? For many years past the people of feat 
India have been longing for Home Rule, but we have not yet heard that the ) 
Peace Conference has discussed this question. nor have we any hope that ~ ie 
India will get Home Rule. Mr. Moatagu, the Maharaja of Bikanir and Be 
Lord Sinha are said to be the representatives of India at the Peace Conference, eae 
but they have not been chosen by the Indian people as their representatives. ie 
Such being the case, how can President Wilson, in view of his fourteen 
points, recognise these men as the chosen representatives of the Indian people 
to advocate their cause? The Indian National Congress, which is the voice 
of the Indian people, has sent its own representative, and the Peace 
Conference should have heard him and not anybody else. Unless the Peaca 
Conference pacifies all nations and grants them what they long for, we doubt 
whether peace will be maintained in the world. 


2’. ‘Che Great Powers in the Peace Conference have decided to divide 
Turkey and other parts of Asia and Africa among 
Praja Mitra and Parst themselves under the pompous and ostensible name 
(30), 20th and 22nd Feb. of mandatories on behalf of the League of Nations. | 
They have now forgotten the great principle for 
which they waged the war. They think that the people of these countries 
are not fit to govern themselves and hence they condescend to take them 
under their control for their good government! But what is the meaning of 
the favour on their part? No definite period is fixed after which these 
countries would be made free and it is entirely left to these intended © 
mandatories to judge of the fitness of those peoples for self-government! 
These facts certainly lower the prestige of the Allies in the eyes of the 
Other nations of the world. The Allies themselves condemned the enemy 5 
for trying to force his own civilization on other nations. Do they not repeat 7 
the same blunder now in respect of T'urkey and other parts of Asia and Africa ? ih 
But apart from that, we request the Government of His Majesty to set an 
exaniple to other Allies by allowing Persia to have the Government of her own 
choice, in spite of any agreement with her to the contrary. We also request 
the Government of His Majesty not to favour the dismemberment of Turkey 
but to try to maintain her integrity and independence as desired by the Musal- 
mans in this country. [In asubsequent issue the paper writes:—It is com- 
mendable that the Peace Conference have dealt with the enemy a little more 
¥  Jeniently, but it is a pity that they have not-done the same with Turkey. 
Turkey was simply a tool in the hands of the enemy, and so when the principal 
enemy is allowed to exist almost intact, for the loss of colonies will be more: 
than compensated by his gaining a large part of Austria which is mainly 
inhabited by the German race and which wants to be united with Germany— 
why should not Turkey be treated with the same leniency? Why should she 
be treated in a manner which tends practically to annihilate her? Why should | 
she be refused the application of the principle of selfi-determination? Does 
uot all this mean that the Peace Conference desires to act in a manner which 
would accentuate the difference between the Christian and the non-Christian 


ot 
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ce ations ?- Let us still hope that America and Britain in particular will not, 
fo sake of their own prestige, allow such differences to be created.1 


* 28. ~“So the League of: Nations has at length materialised. The 
BAO ie “e ‘convenant’ agreed upon by the chief parties, 
- Comments on the who had the game in their hands, has been drawn 
covenant of the League yp and publicly approved by President Wilson and 
of “ag 15). 19th the representatives of all the great independent 
F iid achenies states, except Germany, Austria and Spain. To 

| those who looked for a real distillation of justice to 
result from the ferment which has been seething in the cauldron of the great 
world war and the sublime protestations and assurances of the chief directors 
as to the ideals they were striving to realise, the ‘covenant’ comes as a 
deep disappointment. There were to be no annexations. But annexations 
there are, under the thin disguise of the new system for which the term 
‘mandatory power’ has been invented. There was to be selef-determination 
for all in every part of the world. We see no signs of it in the ‘covenant’ 
except for a few, and it is notable that it is only in Europe that the principle. 
is to be applied immediately. Elsewhere it is postponed to some indefinite 
date at which the mandatory powers will have achieved their self-imposed task 
of preparing the ‘uneducated’ peoples for the great gift of self-government 
under the protection of the ‘mandatory’. In the meanwhile preparations 
and plans for the commercial and industrial exploitation of the conquered 
territoris proceed apace, while plans for their education in self-government 
linger. The whole thing seems to us to have the appearance of a colossal 
triumph of hypocrisy. President Wilson seems to have surrendered every- 
thing that matters. The fight for the rights of the weaker peoples has been 
given up and the machinery for the avoidance of war seems clumsy and 

inefiective.” 


29. ‘‘Has he [President Wilson] been able to infect the statesmen of the 
| Allied countries with his enthusiasm for justice, self- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), determination and self-governing democracy? We 
17th Feb.; Sdnj Vartamdn doubt it. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
(32), 20th Feb, Eng. covenant, which the League of Nations Com- 
cols. mission has submitted to the Peace Conference, is a 
. considerably different document from what President 
Wilson, if left to himself, would have drafted. The concessions which he hag 
been forced to make are cynically attributed to the fact that ‘he has learned a 
great deal since he came to Hurope’. What has happend is that he has 
allowed his high mission to be perverted. Of course, considered as a realisa- 
tion of the negative aim of preventing war, the scheme to which he has given 
his adherence leaves little to be desired—provided always that it is clearly 
understood that the fundamental condition of the league is that not only the 
enemy but the neutral States also must be its members. The covenant, 
indeed, prevents the reversion to armaments, conscription, balances of power, 
and secret treaties. But do all these exhaust the essential conditions of an 
honourable and just peace? ‘Strategic frontiers’ and ‘ annexations’ stil] 
remain sanctioned. Presidant Wilson always insisted that the only 
arrangements to which he would be a party would be those which 
would ‘tend to secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and happiness of its peoples’ under democratic forms of govern- 
‘ment and that the only changes of territory to which he would consent 
would be those which would give their populations ‘a fair chance of life and 
liberty ’ and were made with theif consent. Does he now feel sure that the 
new theory of mandatory power is consistent with the principles he thus laid 
down ? Is he satisfied with the negative achievement of having secured the 
prevention of war—an achievement which gives a fresh lease of life to im- 
-perialism and exploitation of weaker nations and which throws overboard the 
great principle of self-determination? The prevention of the institution of 
-war will not avail humanity so long as the motives which prompted all wars. 
still continue. These motives are the greed of power, land and wealth which 
‘has hitherto characterised the dealings of ‘Great Powers’ with subject or 

“protected” peoples. There is no guarantee in the covenant that the subject 


13. 
and ‘ protected People will not be made to sacrifice their fundamental right 
of self-realisation? Hitherto strong States exploited the weaker ones by. 
their brute strength. What the draft covenant now virtually proposes is 
that they will continue to be exploited—by peaceful methods—by a group. 
of Powers instead of individual Powers. The covenant lays down that the: 
wishes of the people concerned must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the mandatory. But why should their consent be not deemed . 
the principal consideration for deciding whether there should at all be any 
mandatory or the time when the ‘protection’ of the mandatory should be- 
withdrawn ? Equally deplorable is the omission of any provision regarding 
the right to self-determination of countries like India, Ireland and Egypt. 
The covenant, in short, does not contain the guarantee that within a stated 
period the League shall become a League of Free Nations. After all the 
hopes and expectations that have been formed, it brings but a message of 
deep and bitter disappointment to those who had been led to believe that the 
world was to be free.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘ As a pious hope the 
new covenant is a great document, but as a practical means to preserve the 
future peace of the world, we do.not think it is likely to have much value, 
unless the world’s angle of vision turns miraculously in a nobler and a more 
pacific direction.” | ‘ 


30. ‘“ The text of the covenant of the League of Nations is a happy 
sign of the resolve of Western Nations to have a 

Protest against India’s new map of HKurope, but will disappoint the Indian 
exclusion from the League nationalist. It is an effort to secure primarily Euro- 
of “ype y | 9) 19¢, pean not international freedom. The membership 
Ply ediechesided ins of the League of Nations is open to the Colonies, 
China, Belgium and even to Serbia, but is denied 

to India in spite of her tremendous sacrifices for the Empire. An American 
paper wrote the other day :—‘ Regiments, Battalions, brigades of Hindustan 
were slaughtered, fighting to the last gasp to give time for Kitchener’s army and 
the forces of France to reach effectiveness’! It is no exaggeration to say that 
India saved the Empire in its dark hour; but India is now forced to stand in 
the outer court, while the Nations of Kurope she fought for so bravely enter 
the League. ‘The exclusion of India from the League of Nations is an act of 
historical injustice, and cannot encourage this country to believe that Europe 
is ready to reconstruct world-relations by the light of National Freedom.” 


*31. “It will appear from the foregoing description that the League 
of Nations he usually entrust the administration 
of these subject nations mainly to England, France, 
Mahrdtin (71), 3be8: Eee. Japan, India, Australia and South Africa. Any 
other power, even the United States, will probably, 
from its remoteness and other reasons, not be given a mandate to govern 
any subejct nation. The lion’s share thus falls to the lot of the British Empire, 
and this is the crux of the whole situation. This, in itself; will never fail ° 
to rouse the jealousies of other powers inasmuch as it will further increase 
its strength and all possible resources. It was exactly this which military 
nations like Germany could not bear. And until and unless Great Britain 
shows its supreme disinterestedness in the administration of the territories 
handed over to its care and supervision, it will, we think, ever remain an 
eyesore to many a nation in the world. If at all there is any danger of the 
break-up of this League of Nations, itis there and nowhere. The position 
of India under the scheme is anomalous. India is represented in, and forms 
an integral part of, the Peace Conference, which will sign the Peace Treaty, 
but India will not be represented in, and will not form a part of that League 
of Nations which will be an integral part of the same Peace Treaty ? 
Can we tolerate this? Is not India as much entitled to sit on this League 
of Nations as it is on the Peace Conference? And will not our representatives 
there fight for their claims of parenthood? Will they sign, and should they 
be allowed to sign, that Peace Treaty which will be virtually their death- 
warrant, in the sense thatan integral part of that treaty, the League of 
Nations, will not recognise them asa nation fit to be on it? We do not 
know whether this aspect of things is before the eyes of Lord Sinha and the 
wm 415—4 con | | | 
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araja at Bikenw: but if it has not vireuned itself to ther: then it is our 
Clear duty to ask them not to sign the Treaty unless and until India has an 
a noured place on the League of Nations. Our argument receives an 
dditional force when we remember that it is India which is to be the 
mandatory power to administer Mesopotamia. And a nation which will 
- oceupy such an high position of superiority cannot be excluded from the 
League of nations. Our case is thus clear, aud our claims irresistible. And 
‘India must raise a storm of agitation and shower a volley of protests if the 
Peace Conference will not recognise its claims.” 


82. We are constrained to say that the agony which the League 
- of Nations has set before itself is highly disappoin- 
oe Prakdsh (42), 2st ting so far as India is concerned. It provides for the 
inclusion in the League, of British Colonies and the 
other self-governing units of the Empire, but makes no mention whatever of 
India. Before the war broke out the military expenditure of India was much 
larger than that of any of the Colonies. India defrayed the expenditure of all 
the wars that England waged: in the East during the last century for the 
expansion of her Empire. In the present war Indian soldiers have fought in 
practically all the theatres of war and played a prominent part in saving 
France at the commencement of hostilities. Now when the war is over 
the League completely ignores the claims of India and is not likely to 
entertain them even in future as this country does not enjoy full autonomy. 
Is this going to be our reward? We would of course not have complained 
if our services had been adequately recognised. But all our leaders are 
unanimously of opinion tbat the promised reforms fall far short of our 
expectations. Not only this, but the country is being saddled with objection- 
able laws in the face of sirong opposition. It is evident that the reforms 
will be absolutely worthless accompained by such repressive legislation. 
Recently the Viceroy stooped to placate the Anglo-Indians who aré dissatis- 
fied with the Government for their intention of introducing reforms. Indians 
are not fools not to understand the real meaning of all this, The only 
conclusion that we can deduce from this is that there is‘ not much hope of 
our attaining swardjya. Since the year 1833 up to the present day Indians 
are being regaled with promises. What wonder is there then that India does 
not figure in the programme of the League of Nations ? 


83. All talk of justice. and equity that was to be heard before the 
Peace Conference began its sittings has ceased and all 
Be India has no desire to nations now seem anxious to grab as much territory 
, become a mandatory for gs they possibly can. The work so far accomplished 
Menpcten- 130) <6th bY the Peace Conference does not support the hope 
F ae to Oo, that the war which has just ended is going to be the 
Jast one. There will be no peace in the world in future 
if the Conference fails to solve satisfactorily the question of swarajya for Ireland, 
India and Kgypt. President Wilson has plainly laid down in his fourteen 
points that the future peace of the world must rest on the solid foundation of 
the principle of self-determination. It is incorrect to say that India is willing 
to become the mandatory for Mesopotamia. Apparently the EHurepean 
merchants and the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats wish to recoup themselves for 
their loss in India on the inauguration of reforms by seeking corresponding 
advantages in Mesopotamia. But so far as Indians are concerned they are 
not at all willing to become-the mandatory for Mesopotamia. India is already 
tired of bur: aucratic rule and sincerely wishes to see the principle of self- 
determination applied to all nations. She can have no desire, therefore, to 
see Mesopotamia subjected to the same rule which she herself is tired of. 


34, ‘It is all very well for the Times to say that Indian Muhammadans 

, gre unnecessarily perturbed about the question of 
The .question of the the Khaliphate and the fate of Turkey. But what is 
Khaliphate and the the situation? Hearing as they do every day of 
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London Times. ays é ; 
i some slice or other of Turkey being claimed by one 
19th “eg Chromecle (1), or other of the victorious Powers, they cannot 


help being deeply anxious about the fate of that 
-.. eountry. ‘There i is nothing practically of Turkey in Europe except.a name 
ae ‘cal ‘a city. ‘But clamour is raised against Turkish possession even of the 
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capital. No danger cau now be feared from Turkey in Europe and nothing 
but a morbid desire to see the Moslem Power out of EHurope’can account for 
the persistent agitation in the Press, even by men who ought to know better, 
against the retention of Constantinople in the hands of the Sultan. If there 
is any fear that the Central Powers will again plot against the safety of 
HKurope, that also is counteracted by the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary 
and the location of powerful states barring the way of Germany to the Hast. 
There is, again, the League of Nations, more powerful than any alliance as 
yet designed by diplomatists, ever ready to help the Allies. Alsace-Lorraining 
has been practically prohibited and condemned by the Allied statesmen. Is 
Turkey alone to prove the exception ? Sir George Lloyd, speaking at Hyderabad, 
assured the Sind Moslems that the Government of India had taken every step 
possible to secure that the feelings and point of view of Indian Moslems will 
be placed before the Peace Conference. But it is for the Indian Moslems 
themselves to express what thev feel and hold on the question before the Peace 
Conference. The Times has no quarrel with this demand and it supports 
Moslem representation at the Peace Conference. It is easy for Great Britain 
to send a Moslem to the Peace Conference by resorting to the panel system 
when these questions come before it. There is no dearth of qualified Muham- 
madans to speak with authority on the subject. We sincerely hope that the 
British Government will give due scope for the representation of the Moslem 
view. Is it too late to appeal to the British sense of justice and fair play even 
at this last moment? By denying herself the pleasure of having Mesopotamia 
Great Britain can effectively puta stop to Italian, French and Greek claims 
for a portion of Turkey. It can rivet Turkey to its side by this act of self- 
abnegation. Ifnot for anything else, at least as a due recognition of the 
splendid services rendered by Indian Moslems, the Government may well 
consider the advisability of such a step. Autonomy there must be. The 
principle of self-determination cannot be discarded. But is it desirable or — 
necessary that Turkey should be dismembered? As for the question of the 
Khaliphate, it is solely 1» Moslem question and there cannot be any interference. 
The question of the Holy Places is closely connected with Turkish sovereignty. 
The Persians claim to be the appointed guardians of the Shiah Holy Places, 
if another regimé is set up in Mesopotamia. But these places are equally holy 
to all Moslems. ‘To avoid all these complications, it is essential to have. 
autonomous provinces under Turkish sovereignty. ‘T'he mere presence of four 
different Kuropean Powers in the various Turkish territories, each with a 
system of its own, would be disastrous.” 


"35, The Mufid-e-Rozgdr deals at length with the question of the. 
Khaliphate in the course of which it refers to a ~ 
~The future of Khali- Koranic injunction to the effect that every Musal- 


phate. man should own allegiance to the Khaliph of the 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (150), time, which means thata helping hand should be 
23rd Feb. extended towards him inthe hour of trouble. The 


Musalmans can never do without a Khaliph. There 
must be a Khaliph of Muhammadans in every age, and the existence of the 
Khaliphate is pert of their religion. A non-believer in the Khaliphate is an 
infidel. Some unbelievers and heretics have sprung up in the guise of 
Muhammadans who refuse to acknowledge the Khaliphate of the Turks which 

is hundreds of years old. ‘The Khaliph of the Muslim world is the person who 
has sacrificed his life and property for the sake of Islam for years together, 
who has always presented a bold front to foreigners, who still believes in the 
sanctity of the Haramain Sharifain (Holy Mecca and Medina). The present 
Khaliph and Head of the Muslims, without dispute and difference of opinion, 
is the present Ruler of Turkey, His. Imperial Majesty Sultan Wahiduddin 
Khan. The fresent times in which His Majesty occupies the throne 
are extraordinary. Whatever news has reached us, clearly goes to 
prove his statesmanship and great powers of mind. The Sultan of Turkey 
is free from social vices like adultery and drunkenness. ‘I'here are three 
arguments on which the Khaliphate of the Sultan of Turkey is based: firstly 
the last representative of the House of Abbis handed over the office of the 
Khaliph to him (¢.e., his ancestor) ; secondly, the whole Muhammadan world 
including the Koreish, Bani Hashim, Ansar and other Arabs have recognised 
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- he Kh ; and if even ever any person doubted it, the Maulvis of the day always 
| satiefied him on thatscore. Whena.certain person has been acknowledged 


i she the feelings of the soldiers, who are naturally 


os caliph iis “4 tid ‘Otto mesa thirdly, none has questioned that. right up 


as the Khaliph, then another man who claims to be the Khaliph.and that too 
after many centuries, is a liar, and he should be removed from the office by 
force. Amir Feisul’s statements at the Peace Conference are misleading, 


meaningless and improper. He is not the only Arab Koreish in the 


world. On the other hand there are more Arabs and men of the Koreish 
tribe living in the British Empire than in the Hedjaz itself. When 
the Koreishites: of the world and other Arabs acknowledge the Sultan 
to be their Khaliph, Amir Feisul must also acknowledge him as such. The 
Turks got the office of the Khaliphate from the Koreish themselves, hence. 
they are not usurpers. God says in the’ Koran, “the land belongs to the 
good ”’, and according to the 7 afsir-c-Kabir (a commentary) the verse signifies 
that the Muhammadans are the owners of Palestine. Consequently Amir 
Feisul is greatly mistaken in handing over to the Jews that which God has 
bestowed on the Musalmans. A person who is ignorant of the greatness of 
the Holy Land is unfit to be the Khaliph. The Holy Land must be part 
and parcel of the Khaliph’s possessions, and nobody should have anything to 
do with it. Government should select some Maulvis, well-versed in the 
laws of Islam, with a view to their explaining clearly at the Peace Conference 
what the Khaliphate is, what the Musalmans want and how far the 
statements of Amir Feisul are right or wrong. Government should 
support their Muhammadan subjects in obtaining their rightful claim 
as Government have promised not to interfere with the holy places. Govern- 
ment should declare too, fhat the whole of Arabia, Baghdad, Karbala, Iraq, 
Palestine and other places will be under the Suzereignty of the Khaliph of 
Islim. Government should also leave the question of Sherif to the Musalmans 
and should not interfere with it, for the Muhammadans know full well how far 
Sherif Hussain has transgressed the holy laws of Islam and what punishment 
he deserves. Muhammadans should send a deputation to Paris, which should 
try to convert the civilised nations to their own point of view, and to attend the 
meeting of the Conference. Failing this they should shout in the streets (of 
Paris), ‘‘ Interfere (not) with the question of the Khaliphate’’. This is a 


_ religious question of the Musalmans; when they who have been ruling over 


Christians for centuries do not interfere with taeir religious affairs, why should 
the statesmen of Europe interfere with the religious questions of the Moslems ? 
[Elsewhere the paper asks the Musalmans to cast off their slumbers, and rise 
to the occasion by proclaiming in distinct terms the right of the Sultan of 
Turkey to be their real Khaliph. |] 


36. Referring to Germany’s refusal to extend the’ term of the Armis- 
tice in case the conditions against her are made 
Fear of another war gtricter than they originally were, the Praja Mitra 
if Germany is pressed too and Pédrsi declares that in view of such an attitude 
ny * Mitra and P ious on the part of Germany it is likely that the war 
ay, Toth Feb. . may have to be resumed in the near future if the 
’ Allies persist in their present demands. The paper 
contends that though France has suffered heavy losses in the war at the 
hands of Germany, it is desirable in the interest of the future peace of the 
world that France should not bring such heavy pressure on the enemy, as 
to do so would simply tend to keep alive'the hostile feeling of Germany 
against France. It, therefore, suggests that to relieve France from the 
heavy losses she has suffered in the war, itis just and proper for other Allies 
to write off the debts’ which she owes to them and to help her in regenerating 
her industries to the best of their powers. 


87. “ This office has recently been innundated . with letters—indignant. 

as well as piteous-—from British soldiers garrisoned 
Protests against the jn India, protesting against the delay and inefficiency 
delays in demobilisation of the prevailing procedure of demobilisation. 
of British troops garrison- While recognising the difficulties of the Military 


in Twa Chronicle (), authorities in the matter, we wholly sympathise with 


anxious to return to their homes after an absence, 


in ‘many -case3, of three to four years. - Replying: to a quastion in the House: 
of Lords last week, Lord Peel said that every ‘effort had been made to. 


Withdraw the Territorials from India, but this assurance is not enough. 


We want to know that demobilisation is not being delayed by stupid red-tape 
methods... Lord Peel added that other schemes were under consideration: 
and, if matured, it would be possible to reduce the Territorials in India to: 


twenty thousand. So much for one aspect cf the question. The larger 
aspect is, who is to garrison India? Is the pre-war policy of garrisoning 
India with a large contingent of British as wellas Indian troops to continue 
unmodified ? Having won the war of freedom with the ail of Indian troops, 


are the British Government going to insist on the contiouance of such a. 


policy with its implied slur on the loyalty of the Indian people? That slur 
must no longer exist and it is, therefore, essential that the demobilisation 
process should be so carried out as to secure the ultimate garrisoning of 
India by Indian troops primarily. A constructive policy is urgently needed, 
the aim of it being to garrison [udia with a predominantly Indian army. 
Facilities should at once be provided for the training of Indians—especially 
educated young men—as officers. ‘The commissioned ranks have been 
thrown open to Indians. But the new policy in this respect has been carried 
out in a most niggardly spirit. A clear proof is now needed to convince the 
people that the new policy governing the administration of their country 
is essentially one of complete trust.” 


38. A ‘“ University Student” writes to the Bombay Chronicle :—“ It is 
exactly seven months since the military authorities 
Protest against the announced their intention of forming a Second 


delay in forming aSecond [University Corps and up to now no arrangements are 
University Corps of the 


LD.F made for the same though our forms were handed 
" Bombay Siwontele (1) in, a long time ago. '‘I'wice has Prof. Hamley of 
20th Feb. ’ Wilson College declared that ‘arrangements were 


almost complete ’ for the training and informed us 
that our status would be the same as that of the British soldier and that our 


uniforms and equippage would not be of the non-descript type given to last 


years men. Of course we did not believe then that all this was to remain 
in the type-written sheet that Pru:. :Jamley received from the heaven-borns 
at Simla. Is this the sort of encouragement and sympathy that the demi-gods 
of Simla boast they show towards thair Indian subjects? Do Government 


still wish to pursue their policy of distrust? What motive can there be in 


detaining the British soldiers here, by holding out inducements of extra bonus 
to them, and not allowing the educated Indians to acquire military training ? 
Why do not Government allow those men who have been separated from their 
relatives since 1914 to go to their homes, and train up the Indians in order to 
prepare them to defend their homes in case of necessity? Certainly that 
will be most satisfactory to both Indians and British soldiers. I wonder why 
Government and the military authorities allow discontent to prevail amongst 
Indians, who are as anxious to get military training ag the British soldiers are 
to see their wives and children. Inscrutable indee are the ways of the 
Indian Government, most of all of the military authorfties.” 


*39. “The action against the Sanjaya of Bombay taken by the Magis- 
trate goes straight against the common principles 
Enhancement of the of justice. The Magistrate said that he suspected 
security taken ‘from the that the transaction of sale was not bona fide, and 
comseue sewetee er jeyq therefore he thought that the security of Rs. 500 
— a (%,  =*t0 should be euhanced to that of Rs. 2,000. Ordinarily, 
when any doubt lingers in the mind of the judge 
about the guilt of the accused, then he gives the benefit of the doubt to the 
accused, and not to the prosecution. In this case the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate went against this principle of jurisprudence and gave the benefit of 
the doubt to the prosecution and not to the accused! And this is justice 
under the Press Act!”’ 


40. ‘‘We published yesterday a naliie from the ne vee of the Trans- 
vaal British Indian Association to the Editor of this 
Allegations of fresh paper stating that legal proceedings under the 


ge ges of Indians in Precious Base Metals Act of 1898 have resulted 
"Bonlay Ulronide (1), against Indian merchants of long standing in the 


21st Feb. Krugersdorp area. The effect of the judgment, 

it is stated, spells virtual ruin of the mercantile 

community throughout Witwatersrand, But this is not all. Other laws 
= 415—5 con 
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~ aifeoting the Indian community are being rigorously -enforced with ‘the 
. deliberate object, it is alleged, of eliminating Indian trade in order to benefit 
: os ypean competitors, This revival of what is mildly described as a cruel. 
and reactionary: policy 1 is amazing. LHvidently, no sooner was the war ended 


.* than the campaign of virtually driving Indians from the Colony by subjecting 


ed 


‘them to harassment was begun. The Indian community in South Africa 
has built up its present position after years of strenuous labour and bitter. 
_ struggles and in building up this - position it has contributed not a little to the 
present prosperity of that part of the Empire. The white colonists have 
never displayed any feelings of gratitude for all that Indians have done for 
them. On the other hand, they have spared no pains to tyrannise over and 
humiliate them. The cable states that ° it is significant that the action has 
been taken almost simultaneously with the armistice’. It is very significant. 
but not surprising. It is significant in so far as it is a fresh reminder that the 
white community in South Africa has not learnt anything from the war and 
has not forgotten anything. Even during the war, signs were not wanting 
to show that the meaning of the war was entirely lost on it. The end of the 
war has shown that though Prussian militarism has been crushed, the spirit 
of Prussianism has not been exorcised from the Allied countries, including the. 
British Empire. And though it is painful, it is not surprising that the South 
African community should take theearliest opportunity of manifesting this spirit. 
seeeeeeee Lhese things cannot be allowed. ‘The self-governing Dominions must 
understand that India will not tolerate injustice to any of her sons in any part 
of the British Empire. ‘The sons of India have fought shoulder to shonlder 
with the white soldiers and India has given millions of money to help the 
Empire and its Allies. If attempts on the part of any country to impose un- 
just and humiliating treatment on Indians are not resisted, Indian loyalty 
and Indian sacrifices must go for nothing. The question of the status of 
India and Indians within the British Empire will have to be settled once and 
for all. Indians have been told times out of number that India is a partner 
in the British Empire, and that they are entitled to enjoy equal status with 
otber citizens of the Empire. How is it that the evil news comes from South 
Airica that the colonists there have begun once again to resort to areactionary, 
insulting and cruel policy? We invite the immediate attention of the 
Imperial Government and the Government of {ndia to this fact. The Domi- 
nions must be made to realise in unequivocal terms that this policy towards 
Indians is condemned by all responsible and right-thinking men and that 
India will seek for ber own way to resist and prevent it.” 


*41. “The attitude of the South African Europeans towards our brothers 
there is daily becoming more and more overbearing, 
Mahraie (1), 28rd Feb and the latest proof of it is afforded by the telegram 
which Mr. N. C. Kelkar and all other leaders have received from Johannes- 
burg the other day. Therein the Chairman of the Transvaal British Indian 
Association complains that the laws affecting the Indian community are 
being rigorously enforced with the object of ruining the Indian trade for the 
benefit of European competitors, and, therefore, he seeks succour from his 
brothers here in the matter. The most exasperating part of this episode is 
that Indian trade is tried to be run down exactly at the moment of the 
appreciation of their comradeship in war, and that is what makes the blood 
boil in our veins. That shows that all the lip-sympathy is mere hypocrisy, 
sea in their heart of hearts the Europeans in South Africa are as deadly 
ni to Indian interests as they were before the War. Now in this 
on things cannot goon as before. The South African Indians cannot 
canpune Aeea treated as mere helots and slaves. Neither they nor we here can 
tolerate this. The British Government must decide the question impartially 
and force the Union Government to treat Indians and Europeans exactly on 
the same level. Hyprocrisy must either end, or must. be labelled and tabled 
before the world tribunal in all its hideous nakedness, so that the world may 
properly value the words and promises of the Union Government which is to 
_ be the mandatory power in Africa.” 


42. “There seems to be no end to inctease in the pays “ the higher 

ener : services of India. To-day» we publish a telegram 
relating to the ‘ revised rates of pay ’ of officers of the 
Imperial Police Service sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. It is easy to note that the higher pays are 
out of all proportion to India’s ability to bear the 
heavy burdens ; nor are 9 there any cheoks i in the hands 
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of the people of India themselves whose sweat of labour keeps the ‘higher 
services’ in comfort and luxury. The future of the masses who do not get 
their daily-bread should be of far more importance than the higher pay of. 
the services already so highly paid.” 


48, “ Mr. Montagu has told the deputation of the British Medical Asso- 
| ciation that an increase in pay has been given from 
_ Comments on therecent December to the officers, military as well as civil, of 
increase in the pay of the the Indian Medical Service. This is in keeping with 
I. a . Chronicle ( the deplorable practice in the country that in all 
18th Feb. ronicte (!), Government departments the subordinate services 
i are starved while the superior services are overfed. 
It is notorious that the Subordinate Medical Service in India is under-paid. 
Over and above the high salaries given to officers of the Indian Medical 
Service, they are to enjoy full opportunities for private practice. The 
subordinate medical services in India are not allowed to enjoy even this 
advantage. The object of the measure, Mr. Montagu said, was to attract 
European candidates of the highest qualifications. The deputation 
expressed satisfaction and promised cordial co-operation in securing recruits. 
Apparently it has not yet occurred to the Secretary of State for India 
that the time has core when the best Indian medical men should be attracted 
towards the Service. And this in spite of the fact that the war has shown 
that there are a number of competent Indian medical men who can enter 
the Indian Medical Service, with great profit to the country and credit to 
themselves, and that many young medical graduates, who were given 
temporary I. M.S. Commissions, have successfully discharged their duties.” 


44. ‘So the I. M. S. gentlemen are to get an increase of 33 per cent. 

3 on the present rate of their military pay! A Gov- 

one Fomes (8), 20th ernment which cannot find a few lakhs of rupees to 
increase by one rupee the pay of village headmen 
and village servants, which complains of lack of funds for primary education 
and sanitation, has no scruples in adding to the fat salaries of Huropean 
services in India—salaries such as no other services in the world enjoy. A 
couple of crores of increment in salaries to the ‘ Heaven-born’ services is a 
thing not to be considered, but economy asserts itself when it is a matter of 
increasing the salaries of the starving clerks and menials of the Government ! 
How many of the men in subordinate services get full meals every day ? 
One wonders what has become of the talk of the ‘eventual Indianisation’ of 
higher services. Lord Morley’s despatch on the recruitment of the I. M.S. 
from Indian Practitioners is apparently a dead letter. With the exception of 
afew men of the type of Sir Leonard Rogers the I. M.S. we regret has 
not produced men of great talents distinction and research. We believe such 
men cannot be attracted to India from Kngland even with greater induce- 
ments ; money will not induce talented men to come to India and miss the 
chance of distinguishing themselves in England. The right policy, it seems 
to us, is to offer greater facilities and inducements to Indian Practitioners 


for research work. India should not be for the services, the services should 
be for India.” 


45. ‘A Committee has been recently appointed by the Army Depart- 
Protest against the ment of the Government of India to inquire into the 
personnel and terms of Superior branches of the medical services. It will 
reference ofthe Committee be remembered that the Public Services Commission 
appointed to inquire into left the constitution of these services an open ques- 
the Indian Medical Ser- tion in view of the profound changes that might be 


vice. rendered necessary by the war, and that the specific — 


Servant of India (9), ; res 
2th Feb. ) recommendations made in the majority report are 


altogether halting and inadequate. It is, therefore, 
right that the whole question should be gone into in the light of the experience 
obtained during war time; but we cannot but join the Leader in strongly 
protesting against the personnel of the Committee now appointed, its terms of 
reference and the secrecy which will shroud all its proceedings. No repre- 
sentatives of the independent Indian medical profession are admitted to it, nor 


any representatives of the local Governments. It is thus practically a com- — 


mittee of army men, who will carry on their investigations behind closed 


doors. Apart from these serious defects, the terms of reference of the com- 
mittee, which have not been published for general information, eem to 


exclude from inquiry the entire separation of the civil from the military 
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hedical organisation “hie shoald:mnot. have been «the case. 1On the ground 
vat § ne War rosorve then be somehow em ployed, nearly 80 per cent. of the 
superior civi itnments are filled in India by what was primarily intended’ 
to be: es eniy service, and this has resulted in general inefficiency and a 
>. Yigtual denial of entry into the higher medical service tosonsofIndia. Conse- 
ae ynently there is a universal demand in this country that an end should bo put. 
to the system of drafting-military men on to civil duties, which is not followed 
a in any other country in the world........... No solution of the question can be- 
-__—--« gegepted as completely satisfactory which do-s not aim at a complete bifurca-- 
_ tion of the two branches. In appointing the committee which the Govern- 
ment of India has appointed and entrusting to it a task of a very restricte1 
character, the Government has shown itself to be lacking in a proper appre- 
ciation of the question and out of sympathy with the just aspirations of Indians: 
ae with regard to it.” 
i .* 46. A Pandharpur (Sholdpur) correspondent complains in the Sanjaya. 
i that certain articles of property, such as utensils, and 
An Income-tax com- a silver wristlet attached some six or eight months 


ea laint from Pandharpur back for recovering the arrears of Income-tax from 
eee Sholapur). 


ose i certain persors in Pandharpur in respect of the tax. 
F ave ares FOE foe the year 1917-18, do not appear to have yet been 


disposed of, and asks if the law allows the retention 
of such articles undisposed for such long periods. He adds that fresh 
attachments are likely to be begun very soon. 


47, The Jdm-e-Jamshed thanks the Bombay Government for the liberal 

attitude they have taken towards co-operative 

The Bombay Govern- housing societies as manifested by their recent Press 

ment’s Press Note om Note on the question. It is, however, of opinion 

| 10 nga housing that the rate of six per cent. at which Government 

Oe ieeg Fins Jamshod (95), mean to advance loans to these societies is rather 

17th and 2lst Feb.; bigh and suggests that it might be reduced to 44 or 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), 5 percent. It also suggests that Government should 

20th Feb. exert their influence with the Bombay City Improve- 

: ment Trust and induce it to lease out its plots to 

co-operative housing societies at fairly moderate rates. [In a subsequent 

issue the paper dwells upon the urgent need of developing Salsette with a 

view to enabling housing societies to secure laud at cheaper rates than is at 

3 present available in Bombay. The Bombay Samdchdr also requests Govern- 

ee ment to lower the rate of mterest so that co-operative building societies 
-< may avail themselves fully of the facilities offered to them.] 


me 48. Mr. Tahilram Mulchand, editor and proprietor of the Ldrkdna 
. Gazette, writes to the Home Ruler :— Income-tax 
I oe Hd Er the — of Rs. 25 has been imposed on me—on my press 

and proprietor of the Concern. I feel conscientiously that this tax has 
Lidrkdna Gasette in con- been wrongly and unjustly assessed on me and in it 


3 nection with the income perceive a hand “to persecute me for my taking 
tax demanded from him. active part in the Larkana House-Tax affair. I 
Home Ruler (5), th therefore this day at 9a.m. take a solemn vow to 
Feb.; New Times (®), resort to ‘ Passive Resistance’. I shall refuse to pay 
16th Feb. ; Bombay Chro- 11.4 said tax and shall bear all the consequences 
micle (1), 21st Feb. a 

resulting from its non-payment.” [The communica- 

tion has also been published in the New Times and the Bombay Chronicle. ] 
ae 49. “If Sir George Lloyd had received an address from the people in 


addition to the various addresses presented to him 
leat is Boonton by different Associations, he vould have known that 
et pee into the question one of the grievances of Sind is the ban imposed on 
ee rai teowine of the New the New Times and other National papers of tha 
Ue 35 a and other Sind Province. The New Times is the only Indian daily 
7, rs from regis- jn Sind............ Its nationalism has been the 
“0 . ~ tered ed i a ae 44, ead and front of its offending; a few Englishmen 
ae New fumes ), in India and abroad respect it for its honest, indepen- 
c i bv F a 
\ : dent criticism. of. men-and' measures and its national 
ee oP ealisn : but the Bombay Government has, in its wisdom, banned it’! It is 
S ‘the onl ‘Indian daily edited in English to which is denied entry into ' regis- 
‘tered lib®aries’ of its own province; and the management of ‘ Registered 
* Labraries ‘have not been — with the Government * ban’; some of them, 
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indeed, wish to be unregistered rather than to keep out the national papers of 
Sind. We wonder if there is another Province in India where the majority 
of Indian papers are so ruthlessly kept out of ‘registered libraries’ in the 
Province ; the Hindu, the New India, the Bombay Chronicle, the. Amrita 
Bazar Patrika were prohibited from being. circulated in Great Britain, and 
are still prohibited from entering certain Provinces, but the New Times and 
other national papers are banhed by the Government in their own province, 
while they go freely to other provinces and the New Times goes to Great 
Britain. The New ‘limes was not given any notice of the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s intention ; the ban fell as a bolt from the blue! And for what fault ? 
No reasons have yet been given us for this high-handed exercise of power! 
sseseeeee The action of the Bombay Government has appeared to be incredible 
to some of our English friends; but the ban is a fact........... The Govern- 
ment has doné gricvous injustice to this journal. And it has done injustice 
to the Province ; the ban has been pronounced on several national papers. Is 
it too much to ask the new Governor to look into the whole question 
carefully ?”’ 
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LEGISLATION. 


90. ‘It has been officially announced that the Rowlatt legislation will 
The Rovwlatt Bille be in existence for three years after the peace is 
Home Ruler (5) ‘51, declared. So far so good; but the Government 
Feb. have completely mistaken the temper of the people, 
if they imagine that it will serve as any palliative of 
the monstrous bills before the legislature. It will be an unmitigated shame 
if they disgrace the Statute Book fora single day and three years is a long 
period.......... What guarantes have we that after the expiry of three years 
this unholy legislation will not be continued for a further period of three 
years and so on and on? ~ = Indeed the non-official members will be showing 
themselves superlatively silly if they cannot see through this transparent 
trickery and swallow the bait........... [If the non-official members are alive 
to their duty towards the people they will not abate one iota of their strong 
and uncompromising opposition. The Government may do what they like 
by the help of their official bloc, but no non-official who is not a traitor to 
the country will dare to incur the slightest responsibility for binding down 
the country irrevocably and killing all the life and spirit out of it.” [Hlse- 
where the paper - writes :—‘‘ Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha contributes a very 
interesting article on the above thesis (‘ the good in the Rowlatt Bills’) to the 
Searchlight of Patna.......... Mr. Sinha goes on to show how such repressive 
legislation is always extensively made use of with the result that it inevitably 
drives all classes of people into opposition to the Government which finds 
its consummation in a revolution with its horrors and wholesale chan ges. 
With the Rowlatt Bills coming on the top of the already large repressive 
legislation India will have made dangerous progress on this terrible journey. 
We earnestly hope that Government will yet open their eyes to the dangers 
ahead and hold themselves in hand.’’| 


51.. The Karndtak Vritt condemns strongly the Rowlatt Bills and 
says:—No Government devoted to public welfare 
‘ has governed in former days, ignoring with contempt 
ee aA public opinion. Itis not that Government do as 
(94), 18th Feb.; Vibhdkar know to what pass Kaiserism and T'sarism which 
(36), 17th Feb. ~ treated with contempt public opinion have been 
reduced. epression is of no use in conducting 
the administration well. Ireland bears witness to this fact. It does not befit 
‘British statesmanship and love of freedom to bawl out * Peace’, while 
wounding the feelings of one-third (szc) of the human race. [The Shubhodaya 
says :—We have to say with regret that these Bills have been born in order 
to rob Indians of the freedom of political thought in a secret way in the 
name of maintaining peace of the country. Oh Lord! All the Indians are 
loyal, moral and law-abiding. There may be one revolutionary per lakh. 
The bureaucracy including the Viceroy were not moved even though all 
the Honourable members protested strongly against the Bills which are. 
H 415—6 CON | ° | 
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Lsueh a hatnte as would throw ¢ lakh in boiling oil for the sake of the 
- folly of one, What.do they care when they have 35 votes im their hands! 
. Phe Viceroy said that it had become very essential to pass the laws in order 

_ t safeguard the throue of the Emperor and for the safety of the people. 
roy, do net cate about the safety of the throne. It is based quite . 
our loyalty. You say you are anxious about the safety of the 


There are many means to bind political movements hand and foot and gag 
them. But Sir W. Vincent and Sir George Lowndes and others want to 
assure us that they will never come in the way of proper political movements. 
Saheb Bahadur! What are proper political movements? Are those 
liked by you proper and disliked by you* improper? Is it not so? The 
Vibhakar writes:—There is no doubt that the character of the Bills is 
very terrible. We do not think, however, that itis proper to blame Govern- 
ment wholly. I1t is no use being carried away by the feeling, which may be 
true, that Government can pass any measures they please. There is no 
difference as to the existence of anarchism, unfortunately, in the country. 
The difference lies in devising means. Some say that reforms will destroy 
anarchism but we do not agree with this reasoning. Jroper reforms should 
be carried out in order to. satisfy the aspirations of the people, but it is 
‘necessary to adopt some measures to put down anarchism inthecountry. We 
’  gppprove of the object of the Bills but we cannot but say that the measures 
adopted are more drastic than necessary. ‘There is no clear mention in the 
Bills that they are solely meant for revolutionaries. Some of the clauses rob 
innocent people of their freedom. The clause about ‘ possession of seditious 
ducument’ and 5th section of the Rowlatt Bill No. II are terrible... Unless 
Government themselves try, the sections are likely to remain as they are. 
_ We do not approve of the suggested withdrawal of the Honourable Members 
_ from the Council or the Select Committee. | 


52. The Government statement that one of the two Rowlatt Bills will 

co remain in force for three years only is not a con- 

- Sanjaya (125), 15th Feb. cession but only a bargain. But itis likely to dupe 

eh some of the Indian members. The Bills are a libel 

on Indian loyalty. They are opposed to the ordinary principles of law and 

will prove a menace to the ordinary rights of citizenship. Ifin spite of this 

the Moderate members, pleased with the bargsin and forgetful of all their 

own objections to the meusures, give their consent to them, they will 

prove false to their own convictions. A suggestion was made to the Indian 

- | Inembers that if in open defiance to their arguments the Bills were 

proceeded with they sbould withdraw from the council en bloc. Some 

approved this proposal, but others fearing that such a step would mean dis- 

respect to the Viceroy rejected it. But these worthies may be asked if the 

Viceroy himself has not by his persistent defiance of the unanimous protest 

of the Indian members, insulted them? The Viceroy is certainly not of such 

&@ Darrow mind asto take it as a mark of disrespect if the Indian members 

had carried their protest to the ultimate constitutional limit and withdrawn 

from the Council. It was also suggested that no Indian member should take 

part on the select committee ; but Mr. Banerjee and Mr. Sastri have rejected 

that suggestion also fearing that in such a case the Bills would be passed 

without any change. When the Bills are altogether condemnable why should 
they take so much trouble to bring about only a few amendments ? 


58. “The fact cannot be denied that wea is & tremendous amount of 
feeling in the country that the power so given is 
oa fine eck 9, Leable to be abusedserssessns—-Under- such OlrGuin. 
hae a Oriente stances the educated opinion in the country has to be 
-. .. gonciliated and won over, if the moral support of the country is wanted behind 
fees & measure.......... We respectfully but emphatically protest against the far 
Z from judicious temper of the Law-member and his ally Sir Verney Lovett. 
~~ < -- "We wish we had a Mebta or a Gokhale in our midst to teach these worthies | 
ee what they owe to their colleagues, we mean the non-official members, aud to 
_ the country at large which they serve.” hina : 3 


Sy at -\, 
Atak, 


*» . 


' 84. “The limitation of the period during whieh the Emergency Powers 
¢ 4, ya. io, ‘Bibb is to remain in force to three years, which was. 
ervant of India (9), 


20th Feb. the result of a united uon-official opposition to the. 


measure, is certainly a triumph of the popular cause, 
so far as it goes ; but that does not obviate the principal objection which has 


been urged against it, viz., that the reforms should be given a chance to effect: 


an improvement in the situation before any special legislation, arming the 
executive with extra-judicial powers, is passed. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, 
in an article from his pen in the Social Reformer, has pressed the same view 
upon non-official members and advised them to refuse to make themselves 
responsible for the proposed measures. We have no doubt that the advice 
will be followed, unless of course Goverament withdraws the measures in the 
“meanwhile.” 


*59. “It behoves Government to ask themselves why men like Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir Hormusjes Wadya, 
Sir Nilratan Sircar and others oppose the passing 
of the Rowlatt Bills. It 1s nonsense to say that 
they are afraid of the anarchists or that they are unduly suspicious of the 
intentions of Government. We say ‘unduly’ because a certain amount of 
suspicion of the Executive is the basis of all constitutional government. 
Why should the Government of India be more trusted in matters of this kind 
than the Governments of England or the United States? Are they more in 
touch with ghe people, more sympathetic towards their aspirations, more 
anxious to save them from preventible hardships? Have they a more 
efficient, more honest, more capable police ? And, then, people ask, why do 
Government want these Bills passed now? Since when have they grown 
sensitive about using the existing Regulation and ordinance powers? Have 
they proposed to repeal the laws relating to these powers? There is a good 
deal of speculation as to the object of Government in forcing on these Bills 
at this juncture. We need hardly say that, as individuals, the Viceroy and 
the members of Government are held in the highest respect. The opposition 
to these Bills is based on public grounds, and it is, of course, absurd to ask 
the public to pass repressive laws relying on the high personal character of 
the members of Government.” 


56. “Why do the Indian members of the Council oppose the Bill as 

- Ryot (4), 20th one man? What is the secret of their unanimity ? 
wr haan por (A), We are ourselves supporters of the main principles 
ee of the Bills and we do not think that the vehemence 
with which the politically-minded classes are denouncing the Bills is justified. 
On general grounds, we think that the Defence of India Act has been used 
with fairness and judicious care and the powers to be assumed by the execu- 
tive through these Bills are similar to those it has already exercised through 
that Act. We, therefore, think that, though the powers are extraordinary, 
they should not be grudged to the Government which may be rightly trusted 
to use them with the sole purpose of exterminating sedition, anarchy and the 
rest of it........... This being in brief our own attitude towards the Bills, we 
do not think that the. attitude adopted by the whole body of our Indian 
representatives in the Council was right. But we are not prepared to say 
that their opposition was wholly frivolous, groundless or inspired by motives 
of opposition to everything that comes from Government. Nor would it be 
right to say that the opponents of the Bills, one an4 all, were acting upon 
the promwptings of their sympathy with the enemies of peace and order or 
the lovers of revolutionary and anarchical methods. The unbending oppo- 
sition of Mr. Bannerjee or Mr. Sastri could not certainly be due to any desire 
on their part to encourage sedition. While we admit all this freely, we 
assert With all the emphasis at our command that the Government are fully 
justified in introducing these Bills in the Council at this time and asking 
it to sanction the assumption of special powers to be used against anarchism.” 


o/, Even if the changes foreshadowed by Sir William Vincent are 
made there is nothing in the Bills that would make 

Masars (11.4), 1660 > them acceptable to the people. We are glad to note 
that Babu Surendranath Banerjee declined to support the Bills even in that 


Indian. Socal Re- 
former (6), 23rd Feb. 
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Gov a | want have ebcisenied to make. Rowlatt Bill No. 2 téinpdriiey for 
sr100 Of 7%. ree years. To put it in short Government want to extend the 


. we m : tila . aC | 
life’ of the Defence of India Act for three years. What necessity is there. 


_ for autocratic powers: for three years even when the war is over? Govern- 


ae 4 Oe : atory peer to say in defence of the Rowlatt Bills that in Bengal revolutionary 


s 


gnd’anarchist outrages were being committed for many years and that hatred 
of Europeans was at the bottom of these offences and that Government could 


Buppress it using the Defence of India Act. The work was done so well that 
Government did not feel any hesitation in releasing about 800 out of 1,200 
_ people arrested. Now Government argue that when the Defence of India 

Act will run its period there will again be an outbreak of hatred in Bengal. 

If revolutionary and murderous ideas are revolving in the minds of the people 
for mavy years, what will be the consequences of prolonging the Defence of 

India Act for about two years anda half? How will the smouldering fire. 
of hatred be quenched? Is such hatred removed by arresting and interning 
people? Such feelings are never destroyed by suppressing them for a time. 
The real remedy is to generate good feelings in their stead. In countries like 

Ireland, Russia and Austria the same experience has been realised. Acts 
of repression: have proved futile everywhere. In order to soothe the 
Bengalees the real way is to grant political rights. Just as Government 

devoted their main attention to the war while the war was on, so after the war ‘ 
swardjya should form their main occupation. Though the Delhi and Bombay 

Congresses have said that the rights given by the ‘Montford’ scheme are 

not satisfactory, it should be remembered that the resolutions of the Congress 

are the result of compromise. All parties tend towards accepting what can 
be got and trying to get more by constitutional means. It cannot be said 
that Government are faced with an extraordinary situation. Government are 
ready to restrict the operation of the Bill only to revolutionary move:ents. 
It remains to be seen whether Government are ready to mention the principle 
in plain words in the Act itself. But in that case against whom are the Bills 
to be enforced? Whom are Government going to suppress by using the 
powers under the Bill? There are no revolutionary schemes in India at 
present. The schemes that may have seemed acceptable at least 
for-a short time to some impatient minds at the beginning of the. 
war cannot but be rejected by the same minds now on account of 
unprecedented victories gained by Government ia the war. The mind, 

which on account of its hatred of Kuropeans, would have dared to disregard 
the existing circumstances four or five years ago, must now be ready 
to give up the path | of hatred inevitably, on account ‘of the victory gained 
by Government in the war. Such a vast change in feeling has occurred on 
account of the war and tke tendency has been encouraged by the Reform 
Scheme. When there is no enemy, what necessity is there for these weapons ? 
The victory gained in the war and the Reform Scheme have withdrawn the 
attention of the impatient from revolution to constitutional agitation, If 
there be any who is filled still with former’ hatred the real politic way is to 
look with pity on him. Should not Government of India pay attention to 
the secret of Mr. Lloyd George’s release of conspirators against his own life ? 
If Government have anything to do on account of the great victory gained, 
it is to release all political prisoners, following the example of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


58. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses its disapproval of the Rowlatt 

u 4 Pd Bills on the ground that they will lower the Indians 

doth a ond Tey in the sight of-the world at large and strongly urges 
than (22), 18th Feb.; upon orem 2e Phawiagee: Se Cropping ae 
i Venkateshwar (85), aud winning the confidence o e people. [The 
{oth Fe Feb. ; Gujardts Gs) Hindusthan endorses Mrs. Besant’s midanags st the: 
16th. Feb.;  Gujardtt people, in the Bombay Chronicle, headed “ Stand 
Basak (20), 16th Feb: up, Parantapa”. The Shri Venkateshwar exhorts the 
Fat Deshi Mitra Pony Indian members of the Select Committee to which 
onth ¥eb.: Baroda Varia. the Rowlatt Bills have been referred to get them 
mén (61), 17th Feb. so amended as to remove the sting out of them. 
The Gujardtt expresses a fear that once the 


_ Rowlatt Bills are sist on the Statute Book they will not be removed, and’ 
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so it exhorts the Imperial Legislative Council and the public at large not to- 
accept them in any amended form. The Gujardti Punch is of opinion that 
the Bills will be a menace to the people and will endanger public safety, and it ah 
exhorts every Indian not to be satisfied till they are withdrawn. The mee 
Gujardt Mitra is not satisfied with the mere oral assurance that the Bills ee). 
would be in operation for three years only and urges that their consideration a 
should be postponed till after the passing of the-Montagu reforms. The eh | 
Deshi Mitra writes:—When India expects nectar, destiny places a cup of 
deadly poison before it; when it hopes for some kind of freedom, a halter 
appears before its eyes! People should not sit quiet and express their sorrow 
but should take the matter to England, nay, before the Peace Conference. 
In this matter specially we should persist in passive resistance on constitu- 
tional lines. The Baroda Vartamdn warns Government of the evil effects the 
passing of the Bills into law will produce on the minds of the people aud asks 
them to drop them lest the people be stirred up to strong political agitation. | 


09. There is a consensus of opinion that the non-official members 

| | acquitted themselves admirably in opposing the 
Dnyén Prakash (39), Rowlatt Bills. But some of our countrymen are 
18th Feb.: Rdjakéran not satisfied with the degree of firmness which they 
bie ag, fe or . have shown. ‘They urge that the non-official 
Jagaruk (48), 15th Feb. members should refuse to serve on the select Com- 


mittee and should also withhold their support to the 


Bills in whatever form Governnent may agree to pass them. ‘hese men | | We 
have not correctly gauged the situation. In our opinion such a course will rah 
only do more harm than good. It is possible the non-official members will mad! 
succeed in eliminating the objectionable clauses in the Bills by serving on | 
the Select Committee. We have clear evidence that the opposition so far 
advanced has not been without effect. [The Rdjakdran writes :—By offering 
to enforce the provisions of the Emergency Powers Bill for a period of three 
years only Government expect to enlist the support of at least a few of the ae 
non-official members. A good deal of importance was attached to the views | 
of non-official members when Government wanted a sum of £45 millions. It ) ae 
is to be seen what weight is going to be attached to their opinions now when “es 
they are solidly opposed to the Bill. The Sudhakar writes:—No man in his | iv 
senses would advocate active resistance to Government. It did not avail us 
in 1857 when the chances of success were considerably in our favour and it « 
had only the effect of rivetting our fetters more firmly. But it is open [ ie 

i 

| 


to us, by adoptiug legitimate and constitutional means, to make it impossible 
for the bureaucracy to carry on the administration of the country with 
ease. By resorting to passive resistance we can create a situation which by WV 
will compel it to give us swardjya. The Jagarwk on the other hand — a 
writes :— ‘he object of the proposed legislation is to deal with the anarchists. MN it 
They are openly hostile to the British Rule and no a:uount of reforms He) 
will satisfy them. The fears that the Bills will strike at the root of all iv 
constitutional agitation are groundless. Some of our people complain that it ; 
is unjust to requite the services of India in the war with such repressive 
legislation. This argument is fallacious. The loyal section of the people has 
nothing to fear from the new laws. Indeed they are meant to protect it from 
the anarchists. | 


69. ‘“ We shall not deal with the small controversies in connection with 
Young India (15), 19th this bill; whether the members of the Imperial Legis- Re 
Feb J ret lative Council should fight all along the line or | ie 
whetber they should retire with a dignified protest a 
at this stage is a matter that cannot affect the main issue. We on oar part 
firmly believe that there is little to be gained by their continuance either on 
the Select Committee or on the Council and itis useless to have a mere 
imitation cf parliamentary form, where the rules of debate and of procedure 
have been framed with a view not to assist but tostrangle opposition, and 
where arbitrary power is entrusted and is used by the President of the 
Council, who combines in India in his own person the very distinct charac- 
teristics and functions performed in the United Kingdom by the King, the 
Prime Miuister and the Speaker. Nor do we wish to dogmatise with regard 
u 41§—7 COX | | | 


——_ 


y the form which the resistance to these. bills should take. There is 
bsolute Hanimity in the Indian political camp that the resistance should 
g ce, that it should be as powerful as possible and that all our 


; should be uséd up in this direction alone.....:. It is a very fortunate 
‘cCumstance that everybody is now discussing seriously what should be done. 
Phe cry of passive resistance is a legitimate cry because it is the one constitu- 
tional means which has been employed with success in the past and which can 
~  mnever be better employed than at the present moment. Passive resistance if 
well-planned is a constitutional shield for a subject race against which the 
_- __ Official sword may strike unti] it is blunt, against which repression will 
~~ exhaust itself. Because while the brain of the bureaucrat will plan out the 
_ ~~ persecution, his conscience and the conscience of the community all round 
u him in India and of his own community in England will revolt against the 
employment of brute force and the abuse of the machinery of law for the 
coercion of men who ask nothing more than to be left with the little liberty 
to which they have been used upto now.......... We would, however, indicate 
that in politics as in everything else, what is wanted is careful thought. 
There is the whole bureaucratic system in India and there are very capable 
men who are devoting all their energy to thinking out how to maintain that 
system and how to use the new laws for the purpose of defeating popular 
liberty. On the part of the people something more is wanted than mere 
enthusiam in: order to combat that organised thought. A system must be 
met by a system and since it appears that the fight will be a long one, a 
continnous chain of passive resisters must be created before the work is begun. 
 seseeeeee It is not necessary to convince the Indian community of the wrong 
which will be dene to them by these bills. They are already convinced of it. 
It is, however, necessary that they should understand the method of resistance 
in all its aspects, that they should be sufficiently disciplined to obey before 
| any actionis begun. Steps are alreudy being taker in this direction and we 
have no doubt that under the capable leadership of men trained in the hard 
school of experience a scheme will be framed for carrying it out. Will. 
wisdom dawn in Delhi before itis too late? Perhaps it is hoping against 
hope, but so serious a political setback willit be if these laws are passed and 
if they are resisted, as they must be, that we still look for that providential 
hand which may save England from the infamy and India from the disaster 
which will come with the passing of these laws.” 
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tC 61. ‘ We do not agree with Sane whe say that Non-official Members 
a should abstain from the select committee and even 
“ee Times (8), 18th the council as a moral protest against the proposed 
ea repressive legislation. We feel that every inch of 
ground must be fought for with courage, and self-control—the two things 
he which will count the most in the conflict; it is time to play the game. ‘The 
a time to leave the council asa protest against the Black Bills comes only 
ae when the last stage is reached. When non-official members have done all 
that is humanly possible to do to protect their country’s liberties, and find 
that the Bills are finally passed, it may be time for them to leave the council 
pte — as Sir P. M. Mehta did when he retired from the Bombay 
Jouneil.” 


62. The Sdnj Vartamdn while opposed to the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
recently introduced in the Imperial Legislative 


y; ai mxenns Rrvokite Tex Council, declares that the agitation against the Bill 
+ $dnj + Vartamdn -(32), Sbculd not be carried further as the Bill has passed 
-——s« QOth “Feb.; Hindusthin through the first reading and been referred to the 


Select Committee. It expresses gratification at the 
solicitude shown by Government to make the opera- 
tion of the Bill as smocth as possible and thanks 
; them for their assurance about exempting those who 
a will pay the excess profits tax from the ordinary 
__Imeome-tax and the:super-tax. [The Hindusthdn strongly protests against the 

_ * Impposition of the Excess Profits Tax and declares that if the Bill is passed into 
- _ Isw it will cripple Indian industries for all times. The Praja Mitra and 
| »-Pédere and the Bombay Samdchdr are grieved to-see that Government have 


f td : 


(22), 21st Feb.; Praja 


‘paid no heed to the arguments advanced against the Bill in and out of 
the Council and have referred it to a Select Committee.’ The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
wishes that the Government of [ndia had paid due heed to. the advice givea 
by the Bombay Government in the matter and hopes that the Seleét 
Committee will so amend the Bill that it may not operate harshly on 
new industries. It urges that the tax should be reduced to 30 per cent. | 


68. The Indian and European merchants while opposing the Excess 
. Profits ‘l'ax Bill suggest that the deficit of about 10 
ine ed Prakash (38), crores of rupees can be met by raising loans. ‘This 
suggestion, if accepted, will have the effect of 
imposing an additional burden upon the people. The war has enabled the 
merchants to earn huge profits and it is but propar taat they saould surreader 
a portion thereof to meet the extra war expenditure. It is nothing but 
selfishness on the part of the merchants to transfer to the shoulders of the 
people the burden which they themselves ought to carry. | 


EDUCATION. 


64. Now that the question of fees in Primary Schools has been so 
fi ia satisfactorily solved Government should look with 
ces mn Neo nary Pen00'S the same sympathy towards the question of fees in 
also should be reduced. | : : 
Kesari (114), 18th Feb, Secondary Schools. Of the many anti-educational 
things done in the Sydenham regime one was the 
enhancement of Secondary School fees. Not only did Government enhance 
fees in their own schools but they compelled the aided schools also to increase 
their fees proportionally. It is very necessary that Government should 
consider this question and settle it satisfactorily. Since Mr. Fisher became 
Minister of Education, there is a proposal to make not only Secondary but 
even higher education free in England. We do not know when these golden 
days will dawn on India. But evenif the present fees are halved, parents 
will find it a great concession in these days. Will our new Governor who is 
sympathetic towards the poor consider the point and take the credit of allow- 
ing to the poor a scope for educating themselves ? 


695. The Bombay Government has been requested by the municipalities to 
Sink sein ws bear two-thirds of the cost of primary education but as 
Government with respect they are unwilling to do even this much, the Primary 
to primary education. Education Act has not yet been brought into opera- 
Kesari (114),18th Feb. tion. Government have, however, helped the Bombay 
Municipality freely. They have recently increased 

the number of freestudentships and they have expressed their willingness 
to allow any poor municipality to make education free only. We notice with 
surprise aad regret that no municipality has taken advantage of the concession. 
The number of freestudentships in Local Boar! schools has been increased 
from 15 to 25 and Government have further held that no student should be 
refused admission if he is too poor to pay fees and that heshould be admitted as 
a free student. There is no doubt thai the policy of the Bombay Government 


is generous and commendable. The poor people should utilise the concession © 


and the village school-masters should inform the poor parents of it and 


encourage them to benefit by it. Otherwise the concession will remain buried 
in Government records. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


66. ‘‘ The election of members to the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 

by the Justices of the Peace is an absurd anachro- 

_Comments on the elec- nigm......;.... The Corporation of 1919 is not the 
ae prensa co = Corporation of 1868. In those days, when people 
so. Y little understood their civil rights and had little 


Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘desire to exert what rights they possessed, if was 


17th Feb. all very well for a body wholly constituted by the 


Justices of the Peace to dominate municipal saftaits. 
But now the position is different. The people understand what their rights 
are. They want to exercise them. They are interested in the welfare of the 
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istices:of the 1808 ‘are. “Wey 0 are anxious to discharge 
ibilitis. The Hodasnetal principle of all administration— 
a “repr ] jentation—appeals to them and they take their 
nn T ystem of election of representatives on the Corpora- 
istiGes ot ‘the Peace thus stands discredited to-day and its abolition 
“universally desired. Nobody denies that they did some good to the City 
in| ba od days. But people can no longer tolerate members who do not 
njoy heir confidence. Most of the members elected by this order are such 
S do not deserve to occupy seats in what claims to be the most progressive and 
- gdvanced municipality in India. In fact, the sixteen members elected by the 
~~ - Justices are little better than the nominees of Government.... ..... Although 
this time the election is going to be keenly contested, there being twenty- 
three candidates for sixteen seats, the public cannot be satisfied with it so 
long as it has the taint of privilege and Government favour. The public 
are for its entire abolition and the sooner it disappears iu a general wide 
+ reform of the municipal franchise the better.” 


67. Commenting on the election by the Boribay J. P’s of representatives 
Bea on the new Corporation, the Sdnj Vartamédn declares 
‘ini Vartamén (32), that if was not election by the Justices but by 
and 19th Feb. ; bien 
: a ‘caucus’ consisting of ouly a few gentlemen, 
‘ which had issued “tickets” for electing only particular candidates, as has 
usually been done in the past. This way of electing Corporators, it remarks, 
is nothing but a mockery ora farce and the new Corporation should try to 
abolish it in future. It hopes that the Honourable Sir [brahim Rahimtulla 
will not fail to take up this question at the earliest opportunity. [In its 
subsequent issue the paper observes that the result of the election leaves 
no room for doubt that a caucus was at work as in past years. | 


ee RAILWAYS. 


68. Commenting on the report of the Railway Board for 1917-18, the: 
hae Deccan Ryot writes :—*‘ One of the most remarkable 
oe Grievances of third. features of the Railway administration in the year 
a sr gai onIndian ynder report is that while the number of passengers 
ent iat decreased by nearly five millions, earnings from pas- 
F + aap Byes: (A, - 20th senger traffic has increased a great deal ae to 
enhanced fares. What hardship this must mean to 

Oe the middle and poorer classes of the population is obvious enough. Now that 
tk the war is over, may we hope that the discontinued train service on the 
ae various Railways will be resumed as soon as possible? Besides this there 
ae - gre other directions also in which relief to third class passengers is most 
urgently needed. The Report Says that public discussion of grievances of 
this class of passengers helps ‘the definition of requirements and the recogni- 
i tion of difficulties’. But wedo not uuderstand how much more discussion 
ee and Griticism are required for the mere purpose of ‘definition of require- 
Bee ments’. ‘It is unquestionable’, says the Report, ‘ that much has been done 
_ ° of recent yéars in the improvement of stock, station premises and third class 
eee waiting halls, etc., as well as in providing for a better water supply and better 
‘ food at stations. It must equally be admitted that there is room still for 
improvements of various kinds.’ While we ought to be grateful for the 
admission thus made, if must be pointed out that the improvements already 
-.. . ymade are not at all appreciable. Not only i is there room for improvements 
Be aati’ yet, but there i is a very great urgendy of such improvem ents.” 


ya ‘. ; * 


NATIVE STATES. sia 


0. ‘The Political Bhomiyo strongly protests against the orders issued 
by the Baroda Darbar to pull down a mosque and 
to construct a theatre in its stead at Lehripura, 
Baroda, and to demolish a part of a mosque at Sinor 
in the Baroda territory with a view to widening the 
“* road on which it abutg. It calls upon the Muham- 

) has wtih of ‘the Baro a State as also those staying in 
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Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


ba * 


“4. “The suit for libel which Mr. Tilak had brought against Sir 

Mig pure Chirol before the Court of King’s Bench 

Sly ee -in London, has been decided in favour of the defend- 
of rowan ant with costs. Mr. Tilak is said to have stated 
Indian Social Refor- that he was complaining of being accused of respon- 
mer (6), 2nd Mar. sibility for murder, not of being accused of sedition. 
In his opening address; counsel for the defence, 

Sir Edward Carson, intimated (as reported by Reuter) that he would ask the 


jury to say that Mr. Tilak was a member, and his paper was an organ, of 
‘widespread conspiracy to bring about, if necessary by assassination, the 


removal of the existing British Government in India. Sir Valentine Chirol 
himself deposed (as reported by Reuter) that he never stated that Mr. Tilak 


‘knew any murderers of British officials, but only that Mr. Tilak was morally 


responsible, af any rate for the atmosphere which produced the murders. 
This on the face of if seems to be very much less than what Sir Edward 
Carson undertook to establish. It is probable that the jury took the view 


that what Sir Valentine Chirol had written was a matter of public interest - 


on which everyone was entitled to form and express his own opinion and, in 
that case, their verdict may not mean that Sir Hdward Carson had proved 
what he undertook to prove. On most matters in politics and social reform, 


it has been our lot to dissent sharply from Mr. ‘Tilak, but we do not and 


cannot believe, and have never believed, that Mr.#filak was a member of a 
conspiracy which approved of assassination as a means of removing the 
present or any other Government. In his life of Gladstone, Lord Morley, 
dealing with the somewhat analogous case of the late Mr. Parnell, answers 
the question why the Irish leader did not promptly bring his libellers (the 
Tymes which published the articles on Parnellism and Crime) before a Court 
of Law. ‘The case would naturally have been tried in London,’ he writes. 


“Tn other words, not only the plaintiff's own character, but the whole move- 


ment that he represented, would have been submitted to a Middlesex jury, with 
all the national and political prejudices inevitable in such a body, and with 
all the twelve chances of a disagreement, that would be almost as disastrous 
to Parnell as an actual verdict for his assailants.’ Mr. Tilak said in reply to 
Sir Edward Carson that he took proceedings in England and not in India 
because the book ‘Indian Unrest,’ was read all over the Empire and he 
(Mr. Tilak) thought that the decision of a British Court would be more bene- 
ficial to him. In the absence of a full report of the proceedings of the case 


it is impossible to assess the exact significance of the verdict, especially in 


view of the apparent discrepancy between the evidence of the principal 
defendant, Sir Valentine Chirol, and the undertaking of his counsel, Sir 
Edward Carson, which we have pointed cut.” : 


*2. “If it be true that conscience makes cowards of us all, it must 
also be true in logical conversion that the singular 

Mahrdtta (7), 2nd Mar. courage, which Mr. Tilak showed in seeking justice 

| at the hands of a British jury, proves that he had 

a clean, clear conscience. Hopeful by nature, at least so far as British justice 
is concerned, Mr. Tilak was confident that in other times, and under other con- 
ditions, he would have got a favourable verdict at the hands of a British jury 
especially as some of the counts of defamation practically left Sir Valentine 
Chirol no decent retreat. But even the sacred function of doing justice 
is a human function after all, and it is not Mr. Tilak’s fault that the local 
environment happened to be peculiarly unfavourable. As a contemporary 
has pointed out, there are one or two arguments. which prevail at present 
over a British jury with unfailing force. If Counsel either for plaintiff or 
defendant can somehow be allowed to mention only in one breath his 


opponent with German influence or a revolutionary propaganda, he may be 


sure of winning his case. And those who have read even the scrappy news 
of the proceedings in this case, cabled from England, know full well how 
adroitly Sir Edward Carson, the brazen-faced leader of the Ulster rebels, 


made use of the political considerations available to him, though not on his 


. brief. One could easily imagine the result when he put it to the jury that if 
they gave a verdict in Mr. Tilak’s favour, Mr. Tilak would go back to India, 
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ek ig Yl with a ‘ Noaiae, 6 openly preach with immunity bomb-throwing and 
- ‘BsBassination as a political weapon; and that Sir Valentine Chirol did not 
- withdraw his accusations against Mr. Tilak because of the demoralising effect 
- it would have upon the Government of India as the custodians of the peace 
‘and the safety of the Empire.in India :—in other words that a verdict given 
dn Mr, Tilak’s favour would be practically a signed warrant for recalling the 
‘Government of India from India for ever. -We do not wonder if a jury, 
drugged with such abominable poison, should fail to utter the proper word 
in giving its verdict. We, therefore, do not blame the jury so much as the 
conditions in which Sir Edward Carson could have a license to pollute the 
- springs of British justice with the poison of imperial politics. As for Mr. 
Tilak, he is not a man, aseven his opponents know, to be overcome with 
despair by such verdict. The fight was mainly a strictly legal fight. And we 
refuse to believe that there would be the slightest difference by the verdict 
in the love and estimation of the Indian people towards him, as, we may also 
say, there would not have been the slightest difference in the official attitude 
towards him even if he had won the verdict. So there the matter must 
stand for some time, till any incidental developments take place.” 


3. “That the whole weight of the Indian bureaucratic authority 
and prestige was thrown on the side of Sir Valentine 


Chirol was obvious from the very day the suit was 
bgp Sve lee "as filed in India. The solicitors of the Bombay Gov- 
O7th Feb. ’* ernment as well as all the Departmental records, 
both public and confidential, were freely placed at 
the disposal of Sir Valentine Chirol. Not only 
that, some overzealous officials placed the services of their employees, too, at 
the disposal of Sir Valentine, while, of course, the C. I. D. ranged themselves 
unblushingly on his side, ferreting out all possible witnesses. It was, indeed 
| evident from the very beginning that it was not Sir Valentine alone whom 
‘| Myr. Tilak had to faco but the bureaucracy of India as a whole. Small 
eae wonder that Mr. Tilak despaired of getting justice in India against such 
forces as were pitted against him. Sir Edward Carson attempted to bias the 
jury on this point, by representing that Mr. Tilak dared not face a court of 
‘his own country. ‘The reason must be obvious to everyone who knows the 
prejudices to be met in India when it is a case between an Indian and a 
representative of the bureaucracy or a semi-oflicial mouthpiece like Sir 
Valentine Chirol. Sir Edward Carson in is final address also attempted 
to prejudice the jury by frightening them with the terrible consequences a 
verdict for Mr. Tilak would have ‘for the Government of India and White 
Officials.’ Abysmally ignorant as the average British jurors are of the 
conditions in India, Sir Edward Carson’s conjuring up of the disasters 
that would follow in the wake of a favourable verdict for Mr. Tilak, must have 
materially helped Sir Edward Carson’s client to secure a verdict for himself. 
But we ask, is it fair to prejudice the jury in that questionable manner ? 
However, Mr. Tilak’s countrymen know what value to attach to a verdict 
such as has been given.” [The Deccan Ryot writes :—‘' We are indeed sorry 
that Mr. Tilak involved himself in the wild goose chase of trying to get 
damages out of Sir V. Chiro]. Mr. Tilak’s legal advisors pinned their faith too 
much on the fact of certain inaccurate statements in his book which 
were of so minor importance that no reasonable jury could be expected to 
condemn on their strength an otherwise very lifelike and faithful exposition 
of Mr. Tilak’s public career. Tha case had a public aspect inasmuch as on 
its results depended to some extent the credit which the future would 
attach to Sir Valentine’s genesis of unrest in India. We congratulate Sir 
Valentine on his fully-deserved success, though also a very costly success.’’| 


4. Referring to the assassination of the Amir of Afghanistan, the 
The assassination of mdusthdn observes that it is strange that his 
brother has succeeded him when his own son is 
His Majesty the Amir of | Dade 
Af Teor Wedd quite fit to succeed him, and remarks that it does 
-. Hindusthdn (22), 26th not augur well for the future peace of Afghanistan 
saan: Fg p,-amschde that the son should have renounced his claim to the 
~ (69), eb., Musim throne in consequence of his father’s assassination. 
a = elie ey Paid ae The paper thinks it expedient to keep the people of 
eS et Mochi ‘this country conShuously informed of what happens 


7 


in Afghanistan hereafter. [The Bombay Samdchdr further adds that in 
view of the unanimous acceptance of the new Amir it is highly probable 
that there may not follow any internal feuds and disorder, which would 
otherwise follow as a result of this unusual course of succession. The 
Muslim Herald, while deploring the assassination of. the late Amir 
Habibulla Khan, pays a-chigh tribute to his qualities of head and heart 
by saying that he was a great statesman, a lover of justice and a mighty 
ruler. The New Times also regrets the death of the Amir and adds: ‘ His 
late Majesty was a good friend of the British Government and throughout 
the war he maintained not only a correct but a cordial attitude towards the 


British and their Allies in spite of the intrigues of the Germans.......... His 


Majesty’s death will be mourned in India not only as that of a friend of the 
British Raj but also as that of a well-wisher of the two Communities of 
India.’’| 
*5. “‘ Whether the assassination was the work of :mere fanaticism or 
were the result of private revenge or brought about by. 
bine oh: yO fom re some political intrigue is unknown. But whatever 
Reformer (6), 2nd Mar. the inspiring motive, we cannot but deplore the 
murder of a ruler who wisely governed his territory 
through times of crisis, stood absolutely loyal to his word of honour and saved 
Afganistan and India from very grave misfortunes, which would have resulted, 
if he had allowed himself to fall under the dangerous influence of German 
intriguers. The Indian Government did well to honour his memory by 
directing to observe that all public offices be closed and all flags half-masted 
on Friday last. Why his eldest son has been superseded in favour of his 
brother Nasrulla Khan is yet a mystery. The future of Afghanistan will now 
be full of uncertainty for some time and it is to be hoped that Habibulla’s 
successor will keep up the traditions of his lamented brother and that no 
complications will arise in Afghanistan.” [The Indian Social heformer 
writes :—The fact that the brother, and not the son, of the late Ameer, has 
succeeded to the throne, coupled with the announcement that the sons of the 
late Ameer and the people’s representatives have acknowledged the accession 
of Nasrulla Khan, seems to show that the late Ameer’s sons had in some 
measure fallen out of popular favour, and that his late Majesty’s brother has, 
therefore, been obliged to assume the reins of the State which, otherwise, he 
would have never thought of doing. We hope that the assassin will be dis- 
covered and punished and that the anarchist cult will not be allowed to take 
root among the people of Afghanistan.] 


*6. “The brutal assassination of the Amir of Afghanistan, reported by 

his brother to the British Government, will throw 

Mahrdtta (7), 2nd the whole Muhammadan world in a state of intense 
Mar. anxiety and suspense, and will give rise to serious 
doubts about the whole affair. The present Amir 

says in his letter to the Government of India that he is recognised as the 
head of the State by the sons of the late Amir; but why the eldest heir-appa- 
rent did not claim the throne is a matter not yet free from the taint of 
suspicion. ‘he late Amir was a man of vigorous action, and a staunch ally 
of the British Government, and his resolute courage to keep perfect . neutrality 
in this war helped immensely the cause of the allied powers. But his virile 
personality was all the more necessary when the question of dismember- 
ment of Turkey, so galling to all the Muhammadans, is looming large on the 
political horizon. His removal from the scene at the very nick of time 


has left no forceful champion of the Muhammadan cause, and this will be 


extremely regretted by the whole Muhammadan world, and by non-Moslem 
Indians also.” 


7. The Bombay Samdchdér draws the attention of His Excellency 
or Sir George Lloyd to the tardy methods of the 
Complaint about the Bombay Secretariat which requires several months 
dilatory methods of the to dispose ofga matter in the ordinary course which 


Bombay Secretariat. 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), could easily be dealt with in as many hours and 


- 96th Feb. complains of the inconvenience suffered by the 


Bombay public owing to Government going out of 


. . 
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Bombay for the period i of. seven. or itil months during the. year. It also 
sks His Bxcelle ndy % maintain a strict supervision over the administration 
f the various districts and not to leave everything to the men on the spot and 
gos the need of effecting a reorganisation of the Secretariat with a view to 


-‘@arryin g on the administration more efficiently and to the satisfaction of 


~ Anandrao Badashiv Deshpande writes to the Kieari :—Those who 
| cry -swardjya do not seem to remember what swa 

: Ateappes toyoung men means. People do not consider how they will be 
to sprang. ee able to maintain swardjya even if it is obtained and 
Keeard (id O5th Feb, What should be done to obtain it and why it should 
be obtained. Swadéshi has become an object of 

tidicule and every one is again turning towards foreign goods. Even the word 
swadeshi is not heard. What a,shameful thing it is that we should again hug 
foreign goods forgetting all the severe oaths we had taken to use swadesht 
goods. We note with regret and surprise that those who call themselves 


‘educated behave in such a thoughtless manner and that they do not remember 


the boycott of foreign goods and the bonfire made of them. We should awaken 
ourselves now at least and try to revive the strength and enthusiasm of 1906. 
It is true that we are advancing so far as the demand for swardjya is concerned. 


But should we lay stress only on one point and neglect others? We 


should watch all fronts. Who cares for the small voice of swadesht when the 


.big drum of swardjya is being beaten, but have you forgotten within such a 


short period the oaths taken in 1906? To such a pass the boycott of foreign 
goods was carried at that time that even big people thought that the times 
Were dangerous. Foreign goods were looked upon with contempt like mission- 
ary productions and on the roads they were seen destroyed. Now all those 
times have been changed and the old refrain that foreign goods are good is being 


‘sung again. Is this progress or deterioration? Still there is time. Young 


men! You have a very groat responsibility. You were very young when the 
swadesht agitation was started. But remember-its history and read it and give 


‘up the blind following of these days, buy sewadeshz goods, otherwise indigenous 


industries will not be encouraged and the drain will not be stopped and 
industrial and economical progress will not be achieved. Political leaders 
are trying their best and fighting for truth with the Imperial Government on 
the strength of passive resistance. Let us prepare ourselves to enjoy swardjya 
by remaining true always to swadeshz. 


9. The Kesari contends that the Bombay Presidency is not generally 

‘il ileal in Aeiahalbectie te dependent on other Provinces for foodstuffs and 
the Bombay Presidency quotes some statistics. It wants to know why there 
Kesari (114), 28th Feb, is a dearth of foodstufis only this year. If Sir Claude 
Hill had given full information as requested by 


Members of the Imperial Council, contin ues the paper, the causes could have 


been ascertained but he declined. It is surprising, 1t remarks, that the 
Government should not have the necessary informaticn even at the time of - 
famine. It says that dearth of foodstuffs and dearness are not one and the 
same thing.. There are many causes of the rise in prices but, remarks the 


paper, dearth of foodstuffs is due only to failure of crops, excess of exports over 
imports, hoarding of foodstuffs. It suggests to Government to publish esti- 
mates of crops for the year with figures of imports and exports and it thinks 


that such publication would reveal if the dearth is due to the hoarding of 


f oodstu ffs. 


10. Commenting on Sir Subramanya Aijyer’s letter published in 

Fl Gbtemnanve Aiver’s New India in which he attacks Mrs. Besant’s 

at ack on Mr. = G. Bal. detractors and in particular Mr. B. C. Pal, the 

Sanjaya writes:—The letter shows how this old 
Sanjaya (125), 28th Feb. 

veteran has exposed himself to ridicule. We have 

Sithing but admiration for Sir Subramanya. His patriotism is above suspi- 


gion, There is also no doubt that Mrs. Besant for whom he takes up the 
- gudgels has found an abiding place in the hearts of almost all the nationalists. 
_.But'the new spirit that is now animating the country is impatient of restraint. 


r 0, leaders like Mrs. Besant and Sir pomeenes are re responsi le 


for the present awakening. But the Nationalist party is not prepared to hold 
back even for the sake of leaders whom it so long revered. We wonder how 
@ man of Sir Subramanya’s experience could seriously argue that Mrs. Besant 
alone is capable of leading the nation. Does he suppose that the political 
activity of this country dates from the day on which she commenced to take 
interest in Indian politics? Does he really hold that Indians knew nothing 
of politics when Mrs. Besant was busy unravelling the mysteries of . The- 
osophy ? If so, his blind faith will be a genuine source of regret to all patriotic 
people. His allusious to Babu Pal only excite our pity. He tells us that people 
would heed Mr, Pal only if he were prepared to suffer for the country as much 
as Mrs. Besant has suffered. We can only attribute to senility this disregard 
of all that Babu Pal has suffered in the past. The Doctor should clearly 
understand that judged by the test of self-sacrifice, the Indian public will pay 
greater respect to the utterances of Mr. Pal than to those of Mrs. Besant and 
her worshippers. 


11. The Political Bhomiyo styles the alleged attack of the Missionary 
paper the Hpiphany on the Prophet Muhammad as 
Appeal to Musalmans highly objectionable and provocative and writes :— 
to protest against the Has the editor of this Missionary journal forgotten 
te offered to the the incident of the Calcutta riots that ensued upon 
ophet of Islam by the . | Sa 
Epiphany of Calcutia. the disrespectful couduct towards Islam manifested 
Political Bhomiyo (76), by the Indian Daily News and some Hindu 
28th Feb. students? The Musalmans had to be a party to 
the riots simply for their self-defence when a servant 
of a Marwari gentleman fired on them; in connection with this riot some of 
the Muhammadans have been tried and undeserved punishment has been 
meted out to them. The originators of the riots have been allowed to escape 
scot free and Musalmans have suffered in consequence of the insolence of 
others. Had not the Indian Daily News and such other Hindus injured the 
susceptibilities of Muhammadans, the latter would not have been obliged to 
hold a meeting and also the Governor of Bengal would not have been 
obliged to prohibit the same; and so, those who wounded the Muhammadan 
sentiments are really responsible for the riots and as a matter of fact they 
ought to have been punished. But we regret to say that the just Govern- 
ment have not dealt out any punishment to them. It is a strange peculiarity 
of the present age that the holding of a constitutioual or lawful 
meeting of Muhammadans has been prohibited and some Muhammadans 
alone have been punished for the riots consequent upon that prohibition! 
The greatest wonder about this is that though protest meetiugs are held all over 
India at present and iu many of them most inflammatory speeches are made 
against. Government yet these meetings are not prohibited. But no sooner 
did Muhammadans resolve to get their legal rights or to hold a meeting to 
prevent attacks on their-religion than the authorities begin to fear incitement, 
and so they try to prohibit the holding of such a meeting! By such improper 
acts on their part they offer a downright affornt to the unswerving loyalty of 
Moslems. The Musalmans should constitutionally agitate to improve this state 
of affairs by holding meetings and the Muslim members of the Legislative 
Council should interpellate on this matter in the Council. Some non-Islamic 
journals of Bombay and other places criticised this conduct of the Indian 
Daily News; but had some Hindu or Parsi journal manifested similar 
conduct, they would have connived at it. But this being an English journal 
they, pretending to be well-wishers of Muhammadans, tried to instigate the 
Moslems against the Indian Daily News. If this attack by the Epiphany is 
not prompted by any evil-intentioned scheming persons with a view to 
accomplish their secret object and if this Missionary journal has done it 
simply with a view to accomplish its own object, all the Muhammadans should 
take legal steps in this matter for the safety of their own religion ; and we feel 
confident: that the British Government will surely pay due attention to it. 
The Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council should also inter- 
pellate and discuss this question in the Council. | 
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‘| 42. Many might have heard of examples of the cruel attitude of bureau- 
pop eS oratio officials. One is horror-struck when one hears 
nits on the treat- of the unconcerned and heartless treatment given to 


gent’ of Babu Jyotish Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh by the Bengal officials. 
_  @handra Ghosh, a Ben- Baby Jyotish Chandra has gone mad since his 


See ay ere 95th Feb, internment and doctors have given their opinion that 


he requires some kind nursing. It would be a 


straightforward and benevolent action to release him and hand him over to the 


charge of his mother. But the Bengal Government in reply to an application 


- from her has informed her to go and dwell in the lunatic asylum! It is because 


of such experiences that Government have been termed a lifeless machine. We 
éannot conceive what terrible danger awaits Government if they release one 
who has gone mad for the last two years. Ifthe officials think that a mad 
suspect if allowed to live with his mother would cause the spread of anarchism 
in Bengal it must be said that they are unfit to preserve peace. Lord Chelms- 
ford should consider this heartless decision of the Bengal Government and 
consider whether Babu Jyotish Chandra is mad or these officials are, and send 
the officials giving such cruel reply to their proper place. 


18. In noticing the facilities reported to be given by the South African 

| Government to Nationalist leaders of South Africa 
Contrast between the who are republicans for proceeding to Paris for the 
treatment accorded to Peace Conference, the Kesari says :—Poor Dr. Subra- 
Indian Home hee manya Aiyer wrote to President Wilson and asked 
— Pe pie ig °P Sinn him to consider Indian interests, but simply for this 
Feinners. _ he incurred the great wrath of local officials. The 
Kesari (114), 25th Feb. request of the Congress and the League to send 
delegates to the Peace Conference was refused and 


Mr. Tilak was not allowed even a passport to proceed to the Conference. 


‘But Sinn Feinners establish their own ministry and prcclaim Swardjya in 


Ireland, and South African Dutch leaders can go to Paris in order to sever 
their connection openly! No more satisfactory explanation of this difference 
can be given than that a timid man is always pursued by a ghost. 


14. ‘In reply to a question by Colonel Wedgwood in the House of 
| Commons, Mr. Montagu stated that Lala Lajpat Rai 
Comments on Mr. Laj- would not be permitted to come to England at pre- 


pat Rai’s exclusion from gent, but that his case would be reconsidered when 


England. ioned. Thi h ; 
, peace was signed. is news has such an evil 
a of India (%), sionificance that every Indian, without distinction, 


will be simply astounded to hear it. One cannot 
believe, from whatever quarter the suggestion comes, that there can be anything 
in the great patriot’s activities which can be supposed, in ever so slight 
a degree, to make his presence in England undesirable even in a state of war ; 
and the implication contained in the Secretary of State’s reply will not fail 
to create deep resentment throughout the country. Indians have a right 
to ask that Government shall fully explain the circumstances which, in its 
pinion, justify Lala Lajpat Rai’s detention or even give it a colourable 
excuse for such a monstrous step.” 


"15. “Lala Lajpatrai is not to be allowed to go to England till peace is 
es | concluded! Wedo not know what prevents Mr, 
_ Mahrdtta (7),2nd Mar. Montagu from allowing him to come to England 

es ere now, when the war is over and when the British 
power is at its zenith. Perhaps Mr, Montagu might be thinking in the heart 


“- of his hearts that Lala Lajpatrai, if he be allowed to come to England now, 
_ might be elected by the Punjabis and other Indians to represent ther views 


before the British public in connection with the Reforms, and this perhaps 
he does not want now. There may be other reasons, but the step which 
Mr. Montagu has taken will, we think, be surely interpreted in this light, and. 


nothing will be more prejudicial to Mr. Montagu’s fair-mindedness than this 
. thoroughly unjustifiable step.” | 
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16, The Bombay Samdchdr, while complaining of the present scarcity of 
kerosene oil in Bombay and the abnormal rise in its 

pete of kerosene i in price, writes : Pee are grounds’to believe that there 
is some truth in the reason assigned for the present 

Pig 7 Samdchdr (63), scarcity, namely, that there is no sufficient quantity 
in the oil tanks. We come across very few oil carts 

and hawkers of kerosene oil in the streets and consequently there has been an 
abnormal rise in the price of the oil. We fail to understand how the poor 
classes will be able to meet the new difficulty. Government have appointed 
the Controller to place a check on the price of commodities, but matters stand 
as they were before. An attempt should be made to find out where the 
defect lies. Ifthe stock of kerosene oil is getting exhausted Government 
pty arrange to import it in sufficiently large quantities without any 

elay. 
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17. A European correspondent writes to the Bembay Chronicle :— Are 
the Kuropeans of the Bombay commercial commu- 
A protest against nity going to remain silent over the latest example 
the Bombay Government of official Prussianism perpetrated by the Bombay 
Press Note regarding Qovernment in their Press Note on the question 
passages and the issue of f i ie | ¢ — 
passports to Europe. of passages and the issue of passports to people 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘esirous of travelling to Kurope by non-controlled 
27th Feb. boats or vzd the United States of America? We all 
know the intense indignation which prevails amongst 
businessmen—although the Press has been remarkably silent on the subject— 
over the manner in which Priority Certificates have been allotted, but the 
latest Press Note which gives the Under Secretary of Governinent, who issues 
passports, power to refuse to issue passports to passengers who wish to travel 
by uncontrolled lines, calls for the strongest protest from the commercial 
community. It is obvious that the Government are not content with helping 
themselves to the passages by controlled lines, but they are now controlling 
the passages for themselves and their friends by the uncontrolled lines by 
means of their passport regulations. The Press Nota reads— Government 
leave granted for the purpose of necessary rest or for administrative con- 
venience is accepted as a sufficient reason for the journey for passport 
purposes. Very funny. ‘ Britons never never shall be slaves except to the 
I.C.8.’ What are the Bombay ‘ boxwallas’ made of ?” [The paper remarks 
on the above:—‘‘ Obviously the action of the Government is arbitrary and 
irritating to a degree. But that is the way of the bureaucracy in India.’’| 
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~ 48. ‘‘ We understand that since the 14th instant most of the workmen, 

We Maakac Wa numbering over two thousand, employed at His 
Te y Majesty’s Mint, Bombay, have been on strike and 

Bombay Chronicle (1), ‘*hat in consequence the Mint has remained closed. 
26th Feb. ..eeeees-ACCOrding to a further representation which 

was sent to the Mint Master on the llth February, 

the petition we have reproduced above was submitted through the Inspector, 
Mr. Cauty, who played the part of a mediator between the Mint authorities : 
and the workmen and who assured them that their grievances would be ~* 
redressed in about a week’s time. Thouyh a fortnight passed no reply was 
given to the men’s petition. Thisis notall. ‘Che Mint Master, in a notice | 
put up at the Mint on 23rd February, coolly told the men —who had by that 
time gone on strike again seeing that no redress had been given them—that 
he had received no representation whatever regarding their grievances and 
that he did not think that he could do anything more for them! It is amaz- 
_ ing that under the shelter of red tape the Mint Master should in this manner 

play fast and loose with these miserably paid labourers! If the Mint 
Master is right in saying that he has received no proper representa- 
tion from the men—though he is no doubt fully aware what their 
demands are—what has Inspector Cauty to say in the matter ? 
What has he done with their petition? Did he or did he not show it to the : 
Mint Master ? It is scandalous that responsible officials should treat}jworkmen es. 
employed by the State in this manner. It is discreditable in the highest degree, | 
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~ gnd the Government of India, who are the employera of these men who can 
es “ ly make sped ends meet in these days of high prices and pestilence, should 
Tose ne in stepping in and putting a stop tothe scandal. Why do the 
 @overnment of India allow their employers to be so badly treated when most. 
9 bh r 3 employers have realised that the economic pressure necessitates increas- 
“@8 of pay? Tho State should be a model employer. Oris it that the Gov- 
: ya of India, being so far removed from the spot, are unaware of the 
‘sufferings of these men who are all. of them daily-wage earners and who are, 
therefore, bound to suffer the most by the strike? The demands are not 
unreasonable, seeing that an increase of 30 per cent. or more has been con- 
 eeded to workmen everywhere. The pittance of Re. 1-8 and Rs. 3 per mensen, 
_ which the Mint Master in all his generosity is prepared to give—and give only 
for three months,—is such as no employee, however miserably situated, would 
be prepared to accept and be thankful for. Surely, His Majesty’s Mint is not 
on the verge of bankruptcy that it cannot treat its men a little more consi- 
derately !’’. 


*19. “What is the problem before her ‘Eng land] in India ? Brushing 

Encland and India aside all the shibboleths of trusteeship and superior 

Mahtitta (7), 2nd Mar Civilization, it is patent that India is being 

. "governed by a handful of bureaucrats as represanta- 
tives of the great Democracy of England. The three hundred and odd 
millions of India have no effective voice in the administration of the country 

and the bureaucracy itself has turned into a ‘soul-less’ machine, which is 
crushing the very spirit of India. England boasts of her intention of intro- 

ducing a popular Government in India, but does the attitude of the bureau- 

cracy give any indication that the ideal would be allowed to be realised ? 
Popular Government means that the sovereignty of the State shall be distri- 

buted among those whose interests are at stake; and the government shall 
periodically take the consent of the governed. Are we even on the road to 

such a government? Already the Services have raised their standard of 
revolt, and even the Viceroy has fo climb down and solace them by putting 

forth theories which are incompatible with any popular government, 
England, it seems, is playing a double life here and abroad. In Europe she 

is the champion of popular rights and liberties, but here in India she is, 
throngh her representatives, despotic in her administration. ‘ The best 
among the British Liberals have never been able to conceal the shame they 
! felt, when, at the beginning of the war, England began to eject magical 
platitudes of the national liberty of peoples from her mouth which was stuffed 

. . with the ruins of popular liberties in India. Was it nota feat of hypocrisy, 
they must have said to themselves, that England should wax so eloquent and 
righteously indignant over tha temporary subjugation of Belgium by 
Germany, when she herself has kept under her heel, a country whose area is 
146 times, and. whose population is 40 times, as much as that of Belgium ? 
Why should the liberties of Belgium be regarded as more sacred than 
those: of India?’ This glaring contradiction between the growth of 
democracy in England and the deliberate maintenance of despotism in India 
was always regarded by .the attentive student of the British political 
constitution as a standing menace to the domestic freedom! No proof need. 

be advanced to prove how despotism in India is being sedulously fostered. 
The speeches of the Government members regarding the ‘ Rowlatt Bills” 
and their progress in the Imperial Council are a standing testimony of it. 
The spirit of despotism which is running rampant here in India is sure to 
cast its reflection in England.” 


wy 


20. Referring to ~ of His ws vaca oe in Sind, the 

ew Times writes :—‘‘ We want Autonomy for Sind ; 
a ei, Eaoalency th the rich resources of the Province have not been 
- Bind. developed for want of an administration devoted 
New Times (8), 23rd solely to the well-being and progress of Sind; in the 
ce dita: (143), 15th various services the sons of Sind have not that cons- 
Fel picuous position which we feel is their birthright ; 
sgn ae matters of agriculture and industry, in education, sanitation and 
med relief, we feal we have been greatly See alike our national 
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advancement and our self-expression in the spheres of art and culture demand 


_ that we should be ourselves and have opportunities to shape our future......... 


We cannot think His Excellency interprets the situation correctly when, 
admitting that there is scarcity, he denies that actual famine conditions prevail 
in Sind. We can say, from some personal knowledge of the poor people, that. 
famine does prevail; there is a famine of foodstuffs and of fodder. It is not 
difficult to understand why, while the price of food-grains is gone very high, 
that of meat remains almost at the pre-war rate, 6 annas a seer: the people, 
unable to feed the cattle, are selling them at very cheap rates. ‘The fine 
Karachi breed for which Sind is famous has suffered much on account of 
fodder famine; and the loss from cattle alone may come to a large figure 
before the year is out. Everything must be done to relieve the acute distress ; 


everything must be done to create favourable conditions of life for the agricul. . 


tural classes in Sind. ‘The rasaz evil which has oppressed the peasant for 
years must be done to death without delay, and there must be the beginnings 
of a better land rewenue system.” [Commenting on His HExcellency’s speech 
at the Durbar at Sukkur, Al-Hagq remarks:—Of all the references made 
by His Excellency the most important was his assurance to the Muhamma- 
dans that due regard would be paid at the Peace Conference to the sentiments 
of Indian Muhammadans in the matter of Turkey, the Khaliphate and the 
holy places of Islam. We heartily thank His Excellency for sympathising 
with us in respect of matters which are of deep importance to our commu- 
nity. | 


Zl. ‘We are glad that the Sind Muhammadan Association Address 
made a clear demand for the release ‘of Musalman 

Comments on His detenus; and the Association rightly felt that ‘ there 
Excellency the Governor’s wag hardly any more reason to keep them in con- 
"a Sa a a 3 of finement’. We hope Sir George would bring these 
2 mearamacs™ sentiments of the Sind Musalmans, as requested, 
Sind Moslem (11), 22nd +0 the notice of the Government of India. To His 
Feb.; Al-Amin (142),14th Excellency the Governor we are very thankful for the 
Feb. release of two out of the three Sind Muhammadans 
interned during the course of the war. Theo case of 

Moulana Mahomed Saleh also deserves sympathetic consideration. He is the 
only Sindhi Musalman who is now passing his days under lock and key at 


Karachi; and we do not think his case papers have even been examined by 


any Committee. The Government of India solemnly promised that it would 
order the revision of the cases of all the detenus. We do not think the 
Moulana’s connection with his people is ever likely to be a danger to the 
country. He has suffered now much and for a long time, and his lot has 
been harder than that of any other Sind Musalman detenu. The main- 
tenance allowance given to his family is too scanty to be described and no 
attention sezms to have been paid to the hard times his family members are 
having particularly in these days of scarcity.......... We are indeed glad 
at. such an assurance, but what we are really anxious to know is the cause 
of the silence of the Government of India to tell us all that, in a frank 
communique. No one can deny that our community is entitled to a greater 
measure of activ? sympathy than has of late been in evidence, by reason 


of heroic and ungrudging sacrifices it has made during the late war. The — 


number of Muslim British subjects is so vast that it fully deserved a 
representative at the Peace Conference and since there is no one in Paris, 
from amongst us, to press our opinion, we may be excused if we ask the 
Government of India to tell us frankly, in order to alleviate our anxiety, the 
ways and means adopted by it to keep the Peace Conference fully informed 
of the views of a vast portion of humanity. We trust Sir George will not 
forget that Sind Muhammadans have requested him to use his good offices 
in this behalf with a view to preserve the integrity of Islam and of the Turkish 
Empire ; and though His Excellency has not specifically referred to this very 
important request in his reply, yet we take it as due more to want of time than 
to any desire to remain uncommitted. Undoubtedly itis the Peace Conference 
to which we have ultimately to look for decisions, but our sole anxiety at 
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ritait | Mat stand a by the wishes. of her Musalman subjects 
connection that Sind has requested his Excellency to use his 
We think it very necessary to tell His Excellency, if he has not 
‘already bee a told by the Honourable Mr. Lawrence, that Sind Musalmans 
dike the Musalmans of other provinces. are keenly feeling the suggestions 
‘Made by Sir Valentine Chirol and his followers and it is very necessary, in 
) the ipbevete of the Empire, that their activities should be put a stop to, 
‘without any loss of time, by the Home Government.” [Al-1min remarks :— 
The demands made by the Muhammadan Association to His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay were all very reasonable. His Hxcellency’s reply was 
marked by moderation and was suitable. It appears that the first gracious act 
of His Excellency’s reign is the release of our two young men (probably Sheik 
-Abdul Majid and Moulvi Mahomed Sadik). If His Excellency’s kindness 
continues at this rate then we may be sure that much will be done for the 
benefit of our community. We therefore both on behalf of ourselves and of 
our community cordially greet and welcome His HExcellency.| 


22. The special correspondent of the Home Ruler writes from Hyder- 
| abad (Sind):—“ The visit of His Excellency Sir 
His Excellency the George Lloyd to Hyderabad must be regarded as a 
Governor at Hyderabad notable event. Sir George appears to have made & 
Ruler (5), 22nd good impression on the public mind. He is evidently 
Feb. — Ves very broad-minded statesman and one who is 
anxious to do his level best by acquainting himself 
with facts and the views of different schools. Before he came, there was some 
excitement among a section of the younger generation over the refusal to 
receive an address from the Citizen’s Association so much so that some wanted 
the shops in the Bazar to be closed during His Excellency’s passage through. 
But when His Excellency came, a different feeling began to prevail. It had 
been announced on the previous day, to the satisfaction of all people, that 
some leading citizens including the Secretary of the Citizens’ Association 
and the Chairman of the protest meeting had been invited to meet His 
Excellency for a talk.about the needs and grievances of the city........... The 
interviews given were of course of a private character and nothing definite is 
known of what passed thereat. But whatever can be gathered from the 
attitude and demeanour and hints of the interviewers, does credit to His 
Excellency’s head and heart. One incident that occurred’on His Excellency’s 
passage through the Bazar brought out his high-mindedness in strong relief. 
The boys of the National School were out on the street to greet His Excel- 
lJency and as he came near, they cried out Bande Mataram and Bharat- 
Mata-ki-jai to which His Excellency responded by doffing his hat and waving 
it with a smile.” 


23. “We are grateful to te Excellency for visiting this province 

; so soon after his assumption of office. This shows 

+ ae ed liaaay 1oth that His Excellency is not prepared to neglect or to 
fe treat Sind as a step child........... If His Excellency 
cares to go into things the problem that will first confront him will be that 
of congestion, a problem which we think can only be solved by the removal 
of the Cantonment from its present site to the Ganja hill or some other place. 
For there is no room for expansion either on the north or east of the town. 
Nor is there much Government land on the other side of the railway station 
on the south. -The little that there 1s, cannot be made use of for dwelling 
purposes without meeting various difficulties. Thus the only direction i in 
which the town can expand is that of the west, provided the Cantonment is 
removed from there. The other question to which His Excellency will have 
to address himself is that of underground drainage on which depends the 
improvement of the health of the town. These measures will require large 
. funds and the Municipality must borrow money as well as obtain grants from 
_~ Government to meet the expenditure. The people of this town have hopes 
_in the Government of His Excellency. If His Excellency gets the Munici- 
 -*pa atl of. this town a om sum from the aiehmant for Renin? grants, the 
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24. “The grievances of Indian busitiessinen have been brought _for- 

| ward from time to time, andi Ms all these — oh 
step-motherly attitude of the Government of India 

ais Bucollo fie towards them has been proved to the hilt. . Even 
in the Delhi Session of the German and the Japanese merchants have enjoyed 
the Imperial Legislative better privileges in matter of trade than Indians 
Council. in their own country. It was the supreme hope 
Young India (15), 26th of the Indian business community that with the 
Feb. establishment of responsible government in India, 
not merely in the departments of Education and 

Sanitation | in the Provinces, but also in the Government of India, with the 
securing of fiscal freedom and of even partial control by popular representa- 
tives over the finances, their position would improve and they would be placed 
at least on an equal footing with the alien merchants for the exploitation of 
the resources of their land. This was a legitimate expectation which has 
unfortunately been dashed to the ground by the unequivocal declaration of 
the Viceroy. While the cry has been by Indians ‘India for Indians,’ the 
advent of the reforms will not secure even equal treatment for indian 
enterprise. In view of this, the Government might have saved us from 
the mummery of the Indian Industrial Commission. By what he 
has said the Viceroy has in one stroke annihilated any improvements 
in this direction which the Indian public expected from the carrying 
out of the recommendations of the Indian Industrial Commission.... ..... 
The Viceroy refers specifically to predatory and regulative legislation, the 
‘ neglect of transport and proposals of’ provincial taxation. We remember the 
avonised protests of one of the prosperous Anglo-Indian merchants of Calcutta 
against taxing him for educating the children of the Babus. ‘These men 
who grow fat by under-paying Indian labour and whe give nothing in return 
to this country and the sous of the soil except insults and contumely are now 
out to oppose all constitutional schemes simply because their activities might 
be regulated on tie lines of modern industrial legislation in civilised countries 
or because they may be taxed for national improvements. And now, since 
blood is thicker than water, one of the authors of the Reforms Report explains 
his intentions in this regard.......... The interests of Kuropean capital are 


making a close alliance with the obstructionists of the indian Civil Nervice 


and at their bidding itis sad to note that the Viceroy is ‘ whitting down’ 

to use the word of Babu Surendranath Banerjea, the reform scheme.......... 
The Viceroy went over the whole gamut of protection which British com- 
mercial interests would enjoy. Ifa Minister made a proposal, however fair 
it might be, it would meet first with the opposition of the Provincial Governor. 


The Governor will be sent from England with an instrument of instruction — 


in which will be written in large type that he is responsible for the protection 
of these interests.......... As to bow British interests are affected by any 
particular legislation would be made clear by their representatives in 
the provincial Councils, and since the Kuropeans in spite of their 
hopeless minority must be heard, this tribune of the white Marwaris 
would be able to go- behind all the constitutional machinery to secure the 
safety of his own constituents from salutary regulation and just taxation. 
We repeat that this is a programme which can never be tolerated by 
the Indian public who would prefer bureaucratic government as it is 
now, rather than the mere shadow promised-to them. No grievance is so 
palpable as toat which involves the exclusion of Indians from large industries 


and from the exploitation in connection with the forests, the mines, the planta-. 
tions and other resources of the country. National life cannot be built upon 


merely the ballot box and the energy that can devise inprovements in all 
directions can only be drawn by the successive opening out of opportunities 
for Indian enterprise, where practical men could-be drawn out of the great 
school of experience. A mere adjustment of administrative machinery 
while leaving the economic life of the country untouched would never solve 
the problem, and unless it is made clear that equal, if not better, opportunities 
would be given for the sons of the soil i in trade and industry, the reforms 
will not be worth having.” ; 
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2 oak oo. On previous beoasions- we have shown to what extent in the 


organisation and working of the Indian Munitions 


: * Oriticiem of the con- Board the interests of the country have been 


- jigitation of the Indian gacrificosd. The reply, which the Honourable 
- Munitions Department. 


Mr. Patel elicited at the meeting of the Imporial 
tet Mar.” Unromots (2), . Legislative Council on Wednesday regarding the 
personnel of the Board, reveals to what scandalous 


extent this huge department has become the preserve of Kuropeans and 


Anglo-Indians. The reply stated :—* Excluding the Accounts Staff at the 
head of which is an Indian, the officer personnel of the Indian Munitions 
Board consisted at the beginning of the present month of 365 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, 18 part-time European and Anglo-Indian officers in receipt of 
pay and four Indians. Another Indian officer left the staff a few months ago. 


The majority of the Huropean and Anglo-Indian officers have been borrowed 


on account of their special qualifications from Government departments and 
company railways’. So that out of 365 Europeans and Anglo-Indians there 
are now only three Indians in this department! No wonder Indian capitalists 
and industrialists constantly complain that their interests are sacrificed to 
those of their foreign competitors. And this is the department which is to 
form, under the fostering care of Sir Thomas Holland, the nucleus of the 
Offieial agency to stimulate indigenous industrial development in the 
country |” 


26. The entry of Turkey into the war specially as against the English 

was disapproved not only by the MuNammadans of 

The Indian Muhamma- [ndia but also by the Sultan of Turkey and the 

~ ge ag toe future of Turks in general. But the unstatesmanlike pre-war 
Musdfir (146), 1st Feb. policy of the statesmen of Hngland had given 
Germany a fine opportunity to have a footing in 

Turkey, with the result that the shortsightedness of the young Turks, trained 
in Huropean countries, and the German influence forced the Government into 
the conflict, a step whichiit is useless now to bemoan. Now, however, the eyes 
of the Islamic world are fixed on the Peace Conference. But the speeches 
made and the hints thrown out by some European statesmen like Lord Cecil, 
which have from time to time become the subject of discussion in the Press, 
have neédlessly disturbed the peace of the mind of the Moslem world and have 
wantonly given a blow to its patience and forbearance. However great a 
well-wisher of the British Government he may be and however beneficial for 
the British Government his suggestions in his own opinion may be, Lord 
Cecil should have remembered that offensive expressions such as his even 


before they could be translated into deeds would create distrust in the minds 


of (certain) loyal subjects of the British Government towards that Govern- 
ment. And, God forbid, if the Peace Conference arrives at the decision which 
has already been arrived at by Lord: Cecil, the Islamic world will have reason 
to think that the British Government had a hand in the destruction of Turkey, 
& proceeding not desirable in view of Britain being a great Moslem power. 
Lord Cecil and others of his way of thinking should always think of the 
Muhammadan subjects of the Empire. The recent distressing speeches made 
by peace-loving leaders like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Delhi Congress, and Dr. Ansari uomistakably show that Lord 
Cecil’s remarks have compelled even these to open their mouths. Mr. azlul- 
hag may be a spirited Muhammadan but the severity of his speech was the 
result of Lord Cecil’s impolitiec utterance. If statesmen like Lord Cecil are at 
the helm of the British Government, the patience aud endurance of the Indian 
Muhammadans will surely be injuriously affected. We would therefore 
request the Government, if the contentment of the people is regarded as of any 
value to the Government, to seal the tongues of such rash men who injure the 
feelings of its subjects by needlessly expressing opinions on questions which 
are still pending and which are to be decided by no individual. We are sure 


ze that our Government will never be found taking part in any movement which 


is likely to injure the .feelings of a section of its subjects of acknowledged 
loyalty and that the opinion of Lord Ceci] does not reflect the opinion of 
Government. Even the appointment on the = of Nations of Lord Cecil 
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who has needlessly created distrust and unrest among Wohdsnstens | in India 
was an unstatesmanlike act. It is hoped that the Government will also think 
of this. 


2/. “A party has arisen in South Atrios which wishes to separate from 
< the Union, and naturally it follows that it wishes to 
Real representatives of separate from the Empié. It is republican. What 

India should be admitted has the South African Union done? Does it treat 
to Pt Seng ecto ages this as a domestic question? Does it stamp out 
9 Sth "Wek roniclé ("), the movement? No. It allows the Nationalist 

deputation to proceed to EKurope to lay its case 
before the Peace Conference. Here is a party that wishes to sever its con- 
nection with the Empire. It is freely allowed to go to Kurope and approach 
the Conference. And there is India anxious to be within the Empire, soli- 
citous of maintaining the British connection and only desirous of claiming 
the equal rights ofa partner. She is not allowed to send her non-official 
deputation to the Peace Conference. Mr. Montagu does not even want Lala 
Lajpat Rai in England, till Peace is signed as if Lala Lajpat Rai would 
endanger Peace or come in the way of the Convention being signed. Mr. 
Tilak, unanimously elected as a delegate by the Congress to the Peace 
Conference, is not allowed to go to Paris. Why is Mr. Montagu so nervous 
about allowing the real representatives of India to approach the Peace 
Conference, loyal and faithful as they are to the Kwopire? Let him take 
courage by the example of the South African Governinent at least, which does 
not at all seem to ve afraid of even a republican deputation.” 
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28. President Wilson’s League of Nations is very much better than the 

? Vienna Peace Congress of 100 years back. The 
Possible effect on India yyling principle of the former is the rights of the 
Senas ae of & people in nopersenes, Wie the pare of at toe: 
: mination whereas the guiding principle of the latter 

a a ca was the divine right of kings.. At the time of the 
Vienna Congress there was no fcrce created to enforce its principle; now 
President Wilson has created such a force. But as a distinction between the 
fii and the unfit has been made in President Wilson’s scheme it is likely to 

promote rather than put a stop to economic conflict. As many Muhammadan | 
territories are to fall to the lot of England and of India on behalf of England, and 
a8 India will be responsible for quelling rebellions therein, though military 
expenditure may be reduced in Kurope, there is a possibility of its increase in 
India. The Peace Conference wi!l thus put a great strain on the finances of 
India. Economic conflict is due to land- hunger and though President Wilson 
has checked this desire, he has upheld it in a way by approving of the distinc- 
tions between the fit and the unfit. President Wilson also proposes international 
labour legislation. Just as the Alliance of 1814 was broken up by France and 
England acting against its main principle, there is a great possibility of the 
new League of Nations being broken up on the question of labour in a genera- 
tion or two. There is a conflict between labour and capital in Russia aft 
present and as Russia is the neighbour of Hindus and Muhammadans the 
difficulties of the League are likely to harass India allthe more. The’principle 
of self-determination will encourage the swardjya agitation and so far the 
League will be helpful to India. But tho distinctions of the unfit and the fit, 
the responsibility of maintaining peace in Muhammadan territories and the 
neighbourhood of Russia which encourages labour quarreis will make the 
League harmful rather than beneficial to the interests of In lia. : 
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29. President Wilson’s intention of having peace for the whole world 

in future by the establishment of a League of 

Nations, is not likely to be fulfilled as can be seen 

P = Bandon Reais from the articles of the covenant of the League of 
all (2) O3nd — “ Nations. The arrangement of putting the backward 
= colonies under the mandatories of the neighbour- 

ing progressive and self-governing nationse is such 

as would Jeave no scope for consulting the wishes of the people thereof. 
Thus the principle of self- determination nas almost ects Sn no 
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ence is made with regard to the: self-determination of countries like 
‘India, Ireland and Egypt is ite greatest defect. In short, there is no prospect 
-. ofimprovement in the present state of things by the establishment of this 
League of Nations. [The Gujardt: Punch also writes in the same strain.] 

* > BO. “ Ministers in England are racking their brains about the question of 
Nese es  Territorials in India. Major Guest, replying on 
» The Territorials inIndia behalf of Government, admitted the urgent and 
should be replaced by gneedy necessity of relieving Territorial battalions in 


Indian angen rme! oa India and the Far Hast. He hinted that relief troops 
aanomeoy Chnroicle (1), are being mobilised in England and foreshadowed 


some delay. The War Minister, Mr. Churchill, also 
referred to the increased rate of recruiting which would enable him to relieve 
the Territorials earlier. We are afraid the Government of India are again 
missing one of the golden opportunities to create a real Territorial army in 
India of slndians. Why should not the Territorials be replaced by Indian 
battalions ? Why are the University Corps hanging fire? Has not the Great 
War yet taught the Government of India that they should revise their policy 
in this connection and that India should be made a self-sufficient unit in all 
respects ? The defence of India should be left to Indians, and Indians have 
proved their mettle beyond doubt to deserve this much confidence and 
trust!” 


81. “Lord Curzon, whose eloquence has been one of his assets in political 
‘life, grew grandiloquent in the House of Lords last 
Mesopotamia will be- week in describing the record of the British in 
come an India 1n minia- Mesopotamia. Their Lordships were told the pro- 


oe India (15), 26th gress in Mesopotamia in irrigation and agricalture, 
Feb. g the introduction of agricultural machinery, the 


: education of children and the general development 
of the country had been amazing. More had been accomplished, said 
Lord Curzon, in two years than had been done in the preceding five centuries ; 
but do the children of the soil in Mesopotamia find all this so exhilarating ? 
We do not know that. they are awaiting in happy expectation the arrival of the 
European merchants to develop, in the interests of the ‘natives’ of the 
country, no doubt, its natural resources. Soon Mesopotamia will be an India 
in miniature, and we fully expect the English will work out in that land what 
a they have taken a century to achieve in India. What the people of Meso- 
a. potamia will say of the work of the Briton in their country will not matter 
| i much until they become fully aware of their permanently inferior position.” 
82. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is of opinion that India, which is strug- 
il tl hs i gling to get swardjya and the power of self-determi- 
become a mandatory for 24tion, should in no circumstance take upon itself 
Mesopotamiaand German ‘the duties and _ responsibilities of becoming a 
East. Africa. mandatory for Mesopotamia and East Africa on 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst behalf of the League of Nations. It is afraid 
(80), 24th and 26th Feb.; that while India will be burdened with the expenses 
Deshodaya (68), 25th Feb. of developing those countries it will only be made 
a fool in the hands of England for exercising autocratic power. It believes 
that the administration of the countries referred to will be carried on on the 
lines ,cf the non-regulation provinces in India and calls upon Indians to ask 
the League of Nations through the Government of India not to make India 
the mandatory for Mesopotamia or East Africa. [In a subsequent issue thé 
paper refers to the sudden return of President Wilson to America to soothe 
the Americans who have commenced to regard the appointment of mandatories 
in respact of enemy countries such as Mesopotamia and German East Africa 
as a direct violation of the principle of ‘no annexations and no indemnities’ 
announced by President Wilson at the time of joining the war and to resent 
‘the large number of representatives on the League given to the British Empire 
and the Allies as it might lead the other nations into 9 war against their own 
wishes. The Deshodaya substantially reiterates the fears of the above paper 
an the matter of India being burdened with additional responsibilities without 
any counterbslancing advantages by being made a mandatory for Mesopotamia 
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33. Referring to the sppsinkeans of the I, M, 8.’ +s Reor anisation Com- 
mitee the Home Ruler remarks :—‘ No one is able to 


. Comments on thecom- ynderstand why an official announcement has not 
mittee appointed ‘' the been made with regard to the creation or consti- 
sa pac vite ne ‘a vite tution of the Committee. We do not yet know who 
Home Ruler (5), 22nd are to be the members of the Committee; we only 
Feb. know this from the Pioneer that it is to be presided 
over by Sir Verney Lovett. Wedo not know beyond 

a few names, as to who are to be the witnesses; nor whether the sittings of 
this Committee will be in camera. The whole thing has been done in a 
manner as if it was absolutely no affair of the public. Shall we remind the 
Government, that for the last 25 years the educated public opinion in the 
country has been emphatic against the existing arrangements of recruitment, 
etc., in the I. M.S., debarring Indians almost entirely from if ?........, 
Suffics it to say that this monopoly for European recruitment has continued 
and even the majority of the Public Services Commission have shown their 
reluctance to open the field for Indians. But it seems now that the Montagu- 


Chelmsford Reform Seheme proposes to grant ‘a large measure ’ of provincial 


autonomy, Medical Service in all probability is going to be ove of the transferred 
subjects. Has even this disturbed the peace of the selfish bureaucracy? It 
seems here also as in all other important departments, our gentle bureaucrats 
propose to retain their former supremacy in monogolising the higher I. M.S. 
Any way, the ‘ hole and corner’ manner in which the above Committee of 
Enquiry has been decided upon, does not augur well at all for the people and it 
is our duty to enter our emphatic protest against the secret manner in which 
things are proposed to be done by the Government.” 


84, “The most outstanding characteristic of the Indian administration 
is its superlatively leisurely way of doing things, 
_ Comments on the byt this leisureliness does not affect anything which 
ius. in the pay of the yesultg in increasing the pay, power and prestige of 
.M. 8. and the Indian the hare Th kabl ‘d | 
Se my e bureaucracy. e remarkably rapid manner in 
Home Ruler (5), 22na Which the pay of the Imperial Police and Medical 
Feb. Services has been increased is a case in point. It is 
characteristic of our foreign administration that 
while India is the poorest country on the earth its administration is by far 
the costliest. . The Viceroy costs the Indian taxpayer twice as muchas 
President Wilson costs the American taxpayer ; a Lieutenant-Governor draws 
considerably more than the Premier of Hngland; Mr. Lawrence costs as 
much as a cabinet minister and so on. But extravagantly lavish as the scale 
of salaries is it seems that the bureaucracy is still thoroughly dissatisfied 
with it, and in response to their ‘grievances’ there has been a substantial 
increase. But while the Imperial service is thus pampered, the subordinate 
services are miserably underpaid with the result that it naturally ends in 
corruption, oppression and inefficiency. The Police and Medical Services 
demanded a rise not because they were underpaid on their merits but because 
they were underpaid in comparison to the I.C.S. But in that case the 
remedy is that the salaries of the I. C.S. should be duly curtailed and not 
that the other services should be proportionately overpaid. But it will 
appear as arank blasphemy to the I.C.S. that their salaries should be 
curtailed, and as the I.C. 8. run the whole show it has resulted in their 
permitting the other services also to help themselves. Itis a very commend- 
able spirit of live and let live that the I. C.S. has displayed and we are sure 
their brothers in the other services must be duly thankful to get a little extra 
remuneration for carrying the white man’s burden in this heathen land.” 


39. The Kesari complains that while hands getting low pay are 
neglected, the scale of pay drawn by officials getting 
Kesari (114), 28th Feb. salaries by thousands bas been revised many a time. 
Lately, it says, the I, M.S. has been given an increment of 33 per cent. The 
Public Service Commission, continues the paper, had recommended an increase 


of 10 to 12 per cent. and Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim was against even this 
pouch. It concludes by remarking that the amount paid by. Gorecnment to big 


officials excites great indignation. 
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86. “While thd ‘recommendations of the Public Services Commission 
| il aM I ai ~ With regard ‘to increased employment of Indians, 

roan o ndia (®), which had already fallen out of date before they 
were published, are being yet considered, its recom- 
mendations pelsting to increased salaries of the European-manned services 
are being carried into effect, and are being improved upon.......... The 
Commission-recommended, for assistant superintendents of police, the scale of 
Rs, 300- 50—400-60/2—600 a month. Now the Secretary of State starts. 
them on Rs. 350. The scale for deputy inspectors-general, recommended 
by the Commission, was Rs. 1,500—100—2,000. It had previously been 
recommended by the Police Commission also, but was disallowed by Govern- 
ment as more liberal than was justified. ‘ut the Secretary of State makes 
it Rs. 1,600—100—2,000. While no doubt this increment will tend to 
remove the ‘genteel poverty’ of the police ranks, has the Government 
considered whether itis what the economic condition of India warrants ? 
We cannot help considering that it is not.” 


87. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—The scale of pay of 
Sa ise nea vaccinators fixed in the year 1870 is still continued 
siouhi be ; SEG y even in these abnormal times. In every district 
Kesari (114), 25th Feb, ‘here is only one post of first grade vaccinator 
Carrying a salary of Rs. 24 and the vaccinators have 

been deéprived of their chance of getting Inspectorships, as Inspectors are now 
recruited from amongst the men who have passed an examination in hygiene. 
In reply to the Honourable Mr. Desai’s interpellation put six months after 


the Government Resolution sanctioning the increase in the pay of vaccinators, 


it was stated that the matter was referred to Local Boards. 


Although it is 


now 11 months since the issue of the Resolution, the vaccinators are not in 
receipt of the increased pay. Clerks in other departments have been getting 
war allowance since January 1918 but itis not known why the vaccinators 


should not get it. 


The scale of these men should at least be fixed as follows: 


Ist grade Rs. 60, 2nd grade Rs. 40 and 3rd grade Rs. 25; and there should 
be at least 6 posts carrying lst grads salaries in each district. 


88. Hands in the Telegraph Department ave paid greater salaries than 


Alleged injustice to 
postal hands working in 
the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Kesart (114), 25th Feb. 


those employed in the Postal Department but these 
postal hands replacing telegraph bands who had 
gone on war duty are not paid the pay of the placa 
but only an allowance of Rs. 5. If temporary hands 
are employed they are paid daily an allowance of 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. Military hands employed get 


a daily allowance of Rs. 1-4-0. But the postal hand doing the same work is 


given a monthly allowance of Rs. 5. 
by making postal hands work on smaller pay has saved 110 lakhs. 


In this way the Telegraph Department 
Postal 


hands if they want transfer to the Telegraph Department are asked to begin 


on the last place, disregarding their service. 


The ;higher officials have not 


taken into cousideration the pay given to postal peons, overseers, runners, etc. 
Instead of waiting for detailed complaints from every Department Government 
should ‘increase the scale of pay all round and remove all complaints. 


39. 


Comments on the 


Honourable Sir Claude 
--Hill’s statement regarding 
the famine position in 


a | 
nydn Drakish (37), 


It was generally expected that His Excellency the Viceroy himself 


would enumerate the steps that were going to be 
taken by Government to mitigate the hardships 
caused by the prevailing famine. He, however, 
entrusted the task to Sir Claude Hill whose speech 
at the Imperial Legislative Council meeting will not 
fail to disappoint those who hoped to find in it some 
indication of the measures which Government mean 


whe, ab . Sanjaya (125), 

: aon F eb. to adopt to relieve the sufferings of the people. We 
| have repeatedly drawn attention to the heavy freight 
| Wathen tide Burma:rice. Although these have been somewhat reduced: of 
_. ‘Jate they still compare unfavourably with those for wheat from Australia. 
_. ir Claude does not deny the existence of widespread misery but he attributes 


w. - ito the situation created by the war and remarks that on the whole ic 
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is much better off than most other countries which have taken part in the 
war. Apart from the many other sacrifices: made by India during the war 
the present scarcity is primarily due to the export of food-grains from this 
country to England and the other Allied countries. It is scant consolation 
to be told that other nations also are suffering as much as we do. It is really 
painful that Sir Claude could not resist the temptation of saying, in spite of 
our present sufferings, that on the whole India emerged scatheless from the 


ordeal of war. [The Sanjaya also expresses dissatisfaction with the statement 
made by the Honourable Sir Claude Hill.] 
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— 40, Commenting on the Honourable Sir Claude Hill’s statement in 
connection with famine and the high prices prevailing 
in the country, the Sdnj Vartamdn declares that  -. 
Sir Claude has failed to take into account the two 
important factors—the comparative poverty of the 
Indian peasantry and the failure of the monsoon in some parts of the country 
—which have aggravated to a great extent the already abnormal conditions 
entailed by the war. The paper considers it obligatory on Government to 
take steps to bring down the present prices of foodstuffs and to make arrange- 
ments for buying large stocks of wheat, rice, gram, etc., and supplying them 
to the poor and middle classes at cheaper rates. It asks Government to 
publish statistics of tagavl distributed, famine works and poor houses opened 
and suspensions and remissions grante sd up to the present so that the public 


may be ina position to know the nature and extent of the relief obtained by 
the agriculturisis. 


41, Commenting 


Comments on 6 6ta6 


Sdanj Vartamdn (82), 


29nd Heb, 


Kemet 
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upon the last Government Press Note on famine in 
the Bombay Presidency, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 


Government Press Note 
on famine in the Presi- 


dency. 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(30), 27th Feb.; San 


asks Government to take note of the feeling of self- 
respect latent in the Indian mind, as is manifested 
by the reluctance of the people in famine-stricken 
districts to resort to relief works. It asks Govern- 
ment to take stock of the foodstuffs and fodder 


Vartamdn (82), 27th Feb. ; 
Bombay Samachar (63), 
28th Feb.; Jadm-e-Jamshed 
(25), 27th Feb. 


available for the Presidency and to take a census of 
the people and cattle so as to be in a position to 
meet the situation. It also calls upon them to com- 
mandeer steamships for importing rice from Burma 
and to fix the freight as low as possible. In the end it thanks them for the 
measures they have taken to provide housing accommodation in Bombay for 
beggars and persons unfit to work. [The Sdy Vartamdn, while thanking 
Government for the measures they have taken to Dawiots the suffering entailed 
by famine, asks them to declare famine in all the districts where only scarcity 
has been declared. It doubts whether the provisions of the Famine Relief 
Code are sufficient to meet the present situation and suggests the desirability 
of raising the wages of labourers working on relief works. The Bombay 
Samdchdr also thanks Government for the Press Note and asks them to make 
enquiries as to why the food grains that are controlled by them are sold in an 
adulterated state and also why prices have not gone down in spite of the 
reduction in freight on rice from Burma and the removal of inter-provincial 
restrictions. The Jdém-e-Jamshed asks Government either to remove their 
control altogether or to make it really efficient.] 


42. ‘On Saturday we referred to the extraordinary Press. Note issued 


from the Bombay Secretariat seeking to refute the 
statements regarding the maladministration of 
famine relief in Dohad Taluka made by Mr. Yajnik 
in his letter which appeared in our issue of the 15th 
instant. The tone of the Press Note was as stupid 
and offensive as the matter contained in it was 
irrelevant and absolutely inadequate as a satisfactory 
reply to Mr. Yajnik’s statements. Further, the 
Press Note was remarkable no less for what it did not say than for what it 
blundered in saying. In fact, the suppression of truth of which its compilers 


were responsible was much more reprehensible than the inaccuracies which 
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Comments on Mr. Yaj- 
nik’s reply to the Govern- 
ment Press Note on his 
strictures on famine relief 
in Kaira District. 

Bombay Chronicle (1), 
28th Feb. 


ey unblushingly iieiied:. __Aitopethur, the document was a rare product 
( Seoeteriat iephie slovenliness and callousness. That is a conclusion 
o wh ch no man of ordinary intelligence, who read it in conjunction with Mr, 
ae - Yajnik’s letter, could help arriving. Ordinarily such a Press Note, which 
ee ae ie own condemnation, would not deserve any reply from a self- 
- ~~. tespecting person. However, since the issués involved in it affect the lives of 
the suffering and starving poor in a famine-stricken area, Mr. Yajnik has done 
& distinct public service in bringing home his indictment in a letter which 
‘@ppears elsewhere. We do not wish to weary our readers by a recapitulation 
of the salient points in Mr. Yajnik’s crushing rejoinder. There are, however, 
one or two points which need emphasis. There is first the audacious attem pt 
on the part of the Secretariat scribes to mislead the public by lumping 
together fact and fiction about. Jalod with those about Dohad though the 
points at issue in Mr. Yajnik’s original letter referred only to the latter, with 
the obvious object of giving an air of truth to the Press Note. This sort of 
juggling with facts and figures is characteristic of Secretariat methods. But 
that even the Secretariat scribes should resort to such a method in regard to 
a most serious matter affecting the lives of thousands of human beings and 
their cattle is a measure of the sense of irresponsibility with which such 
matters are dealt with. Thus ifis not merely that Government have been 
guilty of a most undignified attempt to save the face of local officialdom—an 
attempt that has failed miserably—but they have also exposed to the public 
view, what was known only to a few, namely, the most perfunctory, or rather, 
negligent, manner in which the work of famine relief is being directed. 
Mr. Yajnik says ‘the Press Note evidently contents itself by informing the 
public about the general orders that have been passed but does not deal with 
their actual breach in the Dohad Taluka.’ Government, or rather the Secre- 
tariat officials, did not do this because they themselves did not know of the 
actual breach. For they are under the delusion that their business begins and 
ends with either giving orders or receiving reports. The ‘men on the spot’ 
are always to be implicitly trusted. Like the King they can do no wrong. It 
seems to be nobody’s business to see that the orders given from above are 
carried out fully and properly or critically to examine the reports of work 
done. If the people who are placed in the charge of these petty local 
autocrats ever grumble, their complaints are forwarded by the Secretariat 
bureaucrats to the local autocrats for disposa!. Thus the vicious circle of 
irresponsibility moves on!” 


43. A correspondent writes to the Kesart:—As the severity of the famine 
in the Sirur Taluka (Poona) has been growing more 
Necessity of starting severe, free cattle-kitchens have been opened at 


famine relief works in the 
iver Talika, Poona. Shirnr- Ghodnad and Talegaon-Dhamdhere and the 


Kesari (114), 25th Feb. starting of similar kitchens at Koregaon and Ran- 

jangaon is also under contemplation. If relief works 

are started in villages, they will prove convenient to labourers as thereby they 

- will not be required to go to distant places for work and the villages can be 

easily improved. At Talegaon itself there is work, of cleaning the town, 

enough for 300 men to last for three months. It will be easily done if the 
assistance of prominent people in the town is sought. 


44. “The Viceroy’s reference in his speech at the opening of the Imperial 
Council to the Committee’s recommendation as to 
Comments on the _ the modification of the Arms Act reminds one of the 
Viceroy’s and the Secre- poverbial mountain in labour. His Excellency gave 


tary of State’s pronounce- + 
ments with regard to the his most anxious cousideration to a subject that 


eae rest dee bristles with many difficulties’ and made certain 
ee “New Times (8), 27th Yecommendations ‘that will not satisfy all’. And 
ae Feb. | now we have heard from the mouth of Mr. Montagu 


that arms regulations are to be issued ‘ abolishing all 
racial distinctions and enabling all persons of recognised status and character 
a to obtain licenses.’ But this does not lead us far. ‘The order concerning 
_ the) abolition of all racial distinctions, like the Queen’s Proclamation, 
_ May prove to be good in theory but poor in" practice. For the Magistrates 
aay ho are ato issue - licenses: a be trusted to take good care to see that the 


We ol apes a Oe eR 
es , 


‘bar sinister continues! What Indians wanted was the complete doing away 
with the Arms Act. Who will be satisfied with the present half-hearted 
concession ?”’ | ; 


45, The arbitrary manner in which the provisions of the Press Act are 
Comments on the en- being enforced is a clear warning to non-official 
hancement of the security Members to oppose a tyrannical piece of legislation 
from the Sanjaya Pressin a6 its very inception. Such a measure is like a 


Bombay. reptile and must be crushed at its birth. There may 
Réjakdran (123), 23rd be no lack of assurances when a tyrannical law is 
Feb. being enacted buf they must not be taken too 


seriously. The late Mr. Gokhale gave his consent to the passing of the Press 
Act relying on the assurances of Government, but these are all now completely 
thrown overboard. The recent orders demanding an enhanced security from 
the Sanjdya is an instance in point. The security was enhanced not because 
the conductors of the paper were guilty of any offence but because the Police 
suspected that Mr. A. B. Kolhatkar was in some way connected with the 
paper. Indeed such cases do not redound to the prestige of Government, 
The present case will also help our non-official members in determining 
their attitude towards the Rowlatt Bills. 


46. ‘* We wonder how with these recurring oe the press in India 

is to grow equal to its obligations and to perform its 

<a Ruler (5), 22nd quties to the country. It has been shown times with- 
out number that journalistic enterprise in this country 
(we mean Indian and National Journalism of course) is of an extremely 
speculative character and with these heavy demands of securities which can 
be prompily forfeited at the sweet will of the executive and other subtle ways 
of annoyance which it is not necessary to particularise, it is remarkable that 
Indian journalism has been able to keep its character as a bold and faithful 
exponent of popular views. Butif Indiaisto take her place among the nations 
of the world as the equal of equals, a free press is the most essential condition 
which must be immediately fulfilled. What is the good of the reforms 
if they cannot accord us that elementry right of freemen? ‘The fact is that 
the bureaucratic angle of vision requires to be substantially changed and, if 


those at the head shirk this obvious fact, we had best prepare ourselves for a — 


total failure of the reforms.” 


47. Referring to the Sanjaya Security Case the Chandrodaya remarks 

that the Chief Presidency Magistrate ordered that a 

— re (50), S68n security of Rs. 2,000 be deposited even when there 

was nothing objectionable in the Sanjaya. The 

Press Act is a plastic measure which can be converted to any use as the 

Magistrate wills. Till it is repealed the Press proprietors will not be free 
from the increasing harassment of the Act. . 


48. The Sanjaya announces that as the amount of in deposited 

oe by it has been raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,0U0 and 
Publication of the gg it was not able to find the requisite amount by 
—— temporarily the 28th of February, it has had to suspend publica- 
' daaiawe (125), 28th Feb. = and adds that it will resume publication very 


oon. 


49, ‘‘ Mr. Peri Sunderam, Bar.-at-Law, writing in a Ceylonese paper, 
gays:—‘ The .Report of the Immigration Labour 

Government of India Committee has been’ before the Government for 
should see that no in- gome time and is now being circulated confidentially 
justice is done to the among the Committee members of the Planters’ 
poe labourers 12 A ggociation.’......... If it is true that the Report 
eylon. oe 
Bombay Chronicle (1), °f the commission was. circulated confidentially 
2Ath Feb. among the committee members of the Planters’ 
Association though it has not yet been issued to the 

ublic, a more e deplorable instance of official ineptitude and partiality could not 
is conceived. There is unfortunately no doubt that the report has actually been 


circulated.......... Having regard to the fact that the report deals with o 


iwi wean. § 


T ite 


se 2 a gl 


oo " Gaptbee ‘whioh ‘tally affects the welfare of Indian labourers on the Ceylon 


_ plantations, the danger of giving opportunity to the planters to influence the 
decision of the Government before the public knew anything ofthe matter 
an hardly be exaggerated. It is amazing that a responsible Government 
‘should be guilty of such underhand understandings with a class of employers 
- who, under the guise of free labour, exploit the labour of Indian immigrants 
‘under conditions the horrors of which recall the days of slavery........... This 
state of thing is not unknown to the Ceylon Govegnment. And yet what do 
‘we find this Government, who are charged with the responsibility of protecting - 
these labourers, doing ? Instead of publishing the Report and giving 
opportunity to the public to examine and criticise its findings so as to help 
‘Government in arriving at a solution that would safeguard the interests 
of the labourers, they go about their business in a hole and corner manner and 
collude with the employers. This is a practice as reprehensible as it is 
unheared of. We trust the Government of India are not too preoccupied 
with the unholy task of forging new weapons of repression to be unmindful 
of the plight of Indian labourers in Ceylon and that they will see that 
immediate representations are made to the Secretary of State and the Colonial 
Office with a view to prevent the Ceylon Government from doing anything 
prejudicial to the interests and welfare of the Indian labourers.” 


00. Commenting upon the sentences passed upon certain Indian mer- 
chants at Krugersdorp in South Africa under an 
Treatment of Indian o]d Act, the Kesari says:—All this tyranny must 
a hi Krugersdorp aye been resorted to in order to drive out Indian 
- Resari 114), O5th Feb, merchants from South Africa, The reason advanced 
- for not returning the German Colonies to Germany 
is that Germans do not take into consideration the interests of the other 
inhabitants of the Colonies and that they want to ruin them. If, however, 
we observe the conduct of the South African officials towards Indians up till 
now, much light is thrown on the question as tohow far non-white interests 
are considered in the British Colonies. And President Wilson not only gives 
a certificate to such officials but wants to make them trustees of German 
South (West) Africa. President Wilson does not seem to know the conduct 
of these trustees in territories already held by then. And the South African 
Government has begun a new persecution of Indians as if it wanted that old 
records should not be searched. We do not think that their attempt will 
ever succeed now that Lord Sinhais Under-Secretary, but the complaints 
of Indians must reach the ears of right officials and of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. If Indian leaders vigorously do this work, Indians in South Africa 
will receive justice and they will be freed from the present tyranny. 


91. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi refers to the sufferings of Indians 
Praja Mitra‘and Parsi in South Africa in the past and the practically 
(30) dath Feb: Akhbdr-c. i2effectual results of the sympathetic efforts made 
Isldm (59), 28th Feb. by Lord- Hardinge to mitigate their sufferings and 
v4 improve their position. It alludes to the telegram 

sent by the Transvaal British Indian Association to Mrs. Besant in the 
matter of contemplated legislation to drive out the Indians and expresses the 
fear that the Transvaal Government will be strengthened by-sthe League of 
Nations and will continue with unabated vigour to worsen the lot of Indians 
in that country. It, therefore, exhorts Indians not to take upon themselves 
any responsibility in the matter of the government of Mesopotamia and East 
Africa but to concentrate their attention on developing the resources of their 
own country. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldém suggests that a commission should be 
sent to Transvaal to enquire into the sufferings of Indians in that country.| — 


"D2. Tho oe of Mr. Aswat to the leaders of all the parties in 
: ndia seems now to be supplemented, and a message 
oe (7), 2nd sent to Mahatma Gandhi contains Colonel Shaw’ 8 
ara preposterous claims to the effect that the refusal 
of temporary permits to Indians to enter the Union was accepted by the late 
t. Gokhale as a basis of compromise. Mr.°Gandhi in his letter to the 
mo y Chronicle repudiates me assertion and says that it is ‘a libel on 


a sacred name’. The only plea, under which men like Colonel Shaw and 
others sought shelter, having thus been disposed of, there temains then only 
the naked unabashed’ policy of ‘ruthless extermination’ of the Indians from 
South Africa, or ‘to reduce them to a position of hewers of wood: and 
drawers of water’. This is not only grossly insulting and malevolent but it 
is directly subversive of all the agreements previously arrived at between the 
Indian settlers and the Union Government, and is thus distinctly a criminal 
breach of faith. Blood boils in our veins when this insult is flung upon the 
faces of our brothers there with impunity and under the hoax of a settlement 
which has no existence! And this is done exactly at the time when there 
is all the tall talk of ‘common bonds’, and ‘ mutual good feelings’, and ‘ closer 
connection ’ between Indians and the citizens of the Dominions, and when 
various attempts are being made. to square the differences between several 
nations! If England cannot settle the disputes between the members of her 
family, and bring this truculent member to his knees, it is better that she 
should openly proclaim her incapacity in this matter, and leavo the world to 
judge of her power, and the value of her words. It is simply revolting to see 
this glaring absurdity of her position, and unless and until the Colonial 
Secretary and the Government of India bridle this refractory member of 
the Empire, Indians cannot but accuse her and-the Dominion of pure 
hypocrisy.” 


99. The Jadm-e-Jamshed regrets that the. grievances of the licensees of 
country liquor-shops still remain unredressed and 
Grievances of licensees wonders why this mismanagement on the part of the 
of liquor-shops in Bom- Excise Department has not been called into question 
7, jek by the authorities even after so many months. The 
onth Feb wees (49), paper declares that this state of things has been 
allowed to continue so long simply with a view to shield 
the defects of Messrs. Carew and Company, and it thinks that the licensees are 
not in a position to hold out any longer under this state of affairs. The 
licensees, it adds, have been put to much trouble and hardship since Messrs. Carew 
and Company undertook to supply liquor. It exhorts Government to move 
actively in this matter without relying on the reports of the Excise authorities 
any further and hopes that His Excelleucy the Governor will be pleased to 
receive a deputation of the licensees and to accede to their request.” 


04. Government disregarded the complaints of the people against 
draining into the river foul water issuing from the 
Complant against allow- Khdndpur distillery. This has the effect of render- 
ing waste-water from jng the water absolutely useless either for bathing 
the Khanapur (Belgaum) 6, drinking purposes and it has practically become 
Distillery to run into the f ch After th; t 
adjoining river. & poison even to fishes. er this experience a 
Chikitsak (101), 19th least, Government should have discontinued the 
Feb. practice of letting foul water into the river. No 
| action has yet, however, been taken even in such a 
small. matter although the question was raised in the Legislative Council. 
This year there is a shortage of water along with that of grain. Is it right 
then that in such circumstances the plentiful supply of water that is already 
available should be rendered useless? Government should remove this 
erievance if they are satisfied that it is a real one and should arrange to dig 
on the bauks of the river, for temporary use, one big pit for’ the use of cattle 
and four large ones for the people. We trust our Collector who is solicitous 
for the welfare of the people will pay attention to our request. 


55. “The Government of Bombay has at last awakened to its duty towards 

| Co-operative Building Societies and we welcome its 
Comments on the Bom- awakening on the principle of better late than never. 
bay Government Press Jt would, however, be more correct to say that the 
Note on the subject of QGovernment is still half asleep and the allotment of 


l aid t - - 
ag a 2 Sorobers ‘five lakhs to be lent out in the whole of Bombay 


Home . Ruler (5), 22nd Presidency at 6 per cent.,is not exactly a dazzling 
Feb. concession. The rate of 6 per cent. is much’ too 
ss high and if the Government wants to do any real 
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~ Promissory Notes. 


the rate racist be.considerably lessened. We are really. surprised why 


tS ae #he Government should fix such aridiculously small amount as five lakhs fof 
"~~~. Jending ‘out to co-operative building societies all over the presidency. We 


believe that the Government does not propose to make ita present to the 
building societies and so the loan must be very largely increased. With a 


* Jarge sum at small interest lent out to sound concerns, the Government will 


be doing an infinite amount of good at a nominal and almost negligible cost. 
We earnestly hope that our suggestions will be properly considered and we are 
confident that if the pressing character of ‘the housing problem on which 
largely depends the health of the city populations is properly realized the Gov- 
ernment will cease to be parsimonious in this most worthy object deserving all 
encouragement from enlightened philanthropy.” ae 


96. <A correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle :—" Now, that the 
members of our Imperial Legislative Council are 
Suggestion for revising considering the question of the Excess Profits Tax, may 
the rules about charging J request them to revise the rules about charging 
income-tax on the m- income-tax on Government promissory notes. They 
terest of Government (horse one anna on every rupee of the interest on 
Bombay Chronicle (1), these notes instead of four pies or five pies or more 
© 6th Feb. - per rupee according to the fixed scale at which thoy 
charge this tax on other incomes. If a person 
invests in Government securities his only capital of, say, two or three 
thousand rupees, it is a hardship to him to pay 64 per cent. as income-tax, 
whereas incomes on other heads are charged at less rates. I know of instances 
where a person is charged at five pies per rupee on his whole income but on his 
Government promissory notes of Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000 he is asked to pay one 
anna per rupee, even though he produces his income-tax receipt before the 
Treasury Officer. This anomaly should be at once removed as it goes against 
encouraging lower middle class people to invest in Government promissory 
notes and is a great injustice to those who have already invested in 3, 3} and 
4 per cent. Government securities.” 


57. ‘Weare not altogether unfamiliar with the ways and means of our 

| Government to postpcne, evade or sometimes quash 
Complaint about delay reports of various committees of enquiry, on the 
in the publication of the ground of ‘ public interest.’ That ‘ public interest ’ 


report of the Sind Fasat hag more often than not been discovered to be pure. 


we (5), 29nd ‘self-interest. We are therefore not at all surprised 


Feb. that the report of the committee to enquire into the 
Rasai scandal in Sind has not as yet been brought 

_ to light although the same was submitted by the 

committee to the local Government more than six months back. The Rasaz 
scandal is an open disgrace. It was clear from the non-official and even 


official evidence laid down before the Committee that some of the findings of 


the committee, in spite of its unfavourable constitution, will reveal a most 
shameful state of affairs in the administration of Sind, by which corruption 
and oppression have been almost legitimised and even resorted to by some 
high officials. No wonder then, that the Government should feel diffident 
in bringing to light by its own findings, the sins of its own men. May we 
once again ask: where is the Report?” 


98. The Citizens’ Association of this place as we informed the readers 
approached the Commissioner in Sind for permission 

Comments on the pro- to present an &ddress to His Excellency the 
ceedings of a meeting of Governor on behalf of the city. The Commissioner 
the Citizens’ Association intimated to the Association that His Excellency 


of. io. ghar ” exer es had no time to receive an address from that body. 


| ite address by His Certain members of the Association regarding this as 
Excellency the Governor, 0 Insult to the Association were angry with the 


* Sind Vdsi (54), 14th authorities. It was therefore no surprise to us to. 
ee hear that a public meeting was arranged for 
_.-.. .. Wednesday evening. The meeting was held at the 
‘time under the presidency of Mr. Mathradas Ramchand. We 


98 


know that a large number of the more sensible of the audience expressed theit 
horror and regret atthe proceedings of the meeting. The proceedings 
the meeting were such that we are ashamed to refer to them. In the first 
place the Citizens’ Association had no reason to call that meeting—for a8 
observed by the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri several other associationg had 
received replies similar to the one given to the Citizens’ Association. 
Secondly it cannot be argued that the refusal to receive an address from the 
Citizens’ Association was an insult to the City of Hyderabad for an address 
from the Citizens’ Association can hardly be called an address from the 
people of Hyderabad. Thirdly it was quite possible, a possibility which 
even Mr. Bhureri admitted, that the Association’s application for permission 
to present an address was too late for His Excellency to grant it, his 
programme having already been settled. There was therefore nothing extra- 
ordinary in the reply of refusal to offend the Association, and the meeting was 
uncalled for. At the meeting Mr. Bhurgri praised highly Sir George Lloyd; 
and we too cannot forget the broad-mindedness and sympathy which from 
his place in Parliament he showed in the discussion on Indian Reforms. We 
state on the authority of a man like the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri, that several 
Civilian officials in high positions are rather displeased at the liberal attitude 
of His Excellency, and surely a ruler, who is nof liked by his Kuropean 
subordinates, must suit us. As will be seen from his recent utterances at 
Karachi, His Excellency wants to examine the conditions in Sind on the spot 
and it behoves us to wait and see what His Excellency is going to do for 
Hyderabad despite the fact that he is reeceiving no address from the people 
of that city. ‘To call a meeting over small things, to indulge in severe 
cirticism and to think of adopting extreme measures is simply to bring 
discredit on ourselves. It 1s not to be wondered at if a meeting of this nature 
got out of control........... The first proposition that was moved at the meet- 
ing was that ‘the meeting protests against the rude reply of the Com- 
missioner saying that the Governor regrets that he has no time for 
receiving an address from the Citizens’ Association’! As an amendment to 
this proposition it was proposed that the shops in the city should be closed. 
This amendment was withdrawn when another was moved protesting against - 
the reply of the Commissioner and recommending that the citizens should 
take no part in the functions connected with His Excellency’s visit to the 
town. When this amendmeat was being discussed great noise prevailed at 
the meeting. It too was withdrawn when Mr. Bhurgri made a sober speech 
and several others expostulated with the audience, although there were 
several persons present at the meeting who were in favour of the a: nendment 
and against the original proposition. Personally we are not prepared to 
dicuss the merits of the amendments. Nor can we hold that the original 
proposition was passed by the mere fact of the amendments having been 
withdrawn although the President high-handedly declared it as having been 
passed in spite of the protests and cries of “No” “No” of the opposite 


pee: 
LEGISLATION. 


99. We know of no occasion in the past on which the country with one 
voice protested against a Government measure. 

_ Comments on the Row- Nordo the Government probably remember any 

ae ae e (BA). 18th occasion when all the Indian members in a body 
F Big an. ( y protested strongly against the efforts of Government 
to pass repressive legislation. For this the honour- 

able members deserve thanks of their countrymen. At all events in view 
of so much opposition Government should have abandoned the proposed 
legislation and thus given proof of its wisdom and statesmanship. It is a 
pity, however, that the official members for fear of losing their prestige have 

tenaciously adhered to the legislation with the result that the discontent 
, among the people is greater than ever. Itis very strange that the Govern- 
ment did not listen even to those members who had all along supported the 
Government in fair weather and foul, who had till then stood by the Govern- 
ment in passing repressive laws, in imposing new taxes and in raising crores 
of rupees for the war, when they, realising the true situation and the in- 
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against the legislation has made one or two concessions which are of no 
great importance. As we have informed the reader, it was said that the 
proposed legislation would be in force not permanently but for three years 
only. But who knows it may have an everlasting life like the Seditious 
Meetings Act. As it will be a very good weapon in the hands of the executive 
for punishing those whom they regard as suspects without having to collect 
evidence for the purpose, the executive may or may not give it up on the 
expiry of the period of three years.......... In short, the proposed legislation 
is not needed even for three days, let alone three years. If we must 
have it for three years, we must have an assurance that no attempt will 
be made to keep it even fora moment after its term of life has expired 


end that it will be so modified that no innocent man can get into its 
-cluches. The other Bill which was introduced on Monday last is not less 


but rather more objectionable, because it is intended to be a permanent 
measure. This Bill makes slight changes in the Indian Penal Code.......... 
Another amendment proposed to be madein the Indian Penal Code is that 
on the trial of a person for an offence under Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code, his association with any person who has been convicted of an offence 
under that Chapter shall be relevant evidence. Take for instance the case 
of the associates of Mr. Tilak who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter VI of the Indian Penal Code. If these are tried under that Chapter 


they are sure to be found guilty because of the evidence of their association 


with Mr. Tilak. This is notall. They may be required to furnish security 
for their good behaviour for two years and also to confine themselves to any 
area specified by the Government even though they have furnished the 
required security. ‘These then are the proposed measures, which the Indian 
members are vigorously opposing. Let us see what attitude the Government 
eventually take. All are therefore anxicusly awaiting the results of the 
deliberations of the Select Committee. 


*60. In the course of an article on the howlatt Bills, Sir N. G. Chanda- 
i Mile il, varkar writes in the Indian Social Reformer :— 
aor (0), Md Max “ No doubt it is very creditable to Government and 
manifests its desire to respect constitutional forms, 
when it comes to the Legislative Counciland says: ‘True we, the Executive, 
have power under the Regulation of 1818 and the Governor-General’s 
Ordinance to deal with revolutionary crime. But we do not wish to exercise 
that power and play the autocrat in disregard of the Legislative Council. 
We wish to act in the matter in co-operation with the Legislative Council 
which represents the people. So far the action of the Government is 
constitutional because it satisfies the first condition of constitutional Govern- 
ment that its Executive shall not exercise power of a summary and arbitrary 
character, even when it is imperatively needed in the public interests, unless” 
that power is derived from the Legislature of the time as an emergency power. 
But there is a second condition of constitutional Government equally import- 
ant for such power to emanate from the Legislature. That second condition 


_ is that, since the power is needed to make the criminal law more severe than 


it is and deprive the people of their right to be tried in the ordinary Courts of 
Justice, according to established rules of law, and since the power is of the 
nature of arbitrariness, rendered imperative by the nature of the crime to be 
combated, the Legislature, which is invited by the Executive to give them 
that power, should be so composed that at least a majority, if not all, of its 
members shall have no interest in or inducement to make any law, especially 
a law of this summary and quasi-judicial character, as the Rowlatt Bills, which 
will not, in tts practical operation equally affect them or tend to affect them 
with the governed—tbat, in other words (to borrow the language of the 
American Federalists), there must be, between the Legislature and the people 
for whom it makes such laws, the strongest bond of communion of interests 


and sympathy of sentiments by which human policy can conuect the rulers 
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and the ruled together, or else ‘the Government,’ however . well-intentioned; 


‘degenerates into atyranny.’ Now, test the position of the Imperial Legis- 


lative Council by the light of the second condition or constitutional prin 
ciple above stated. While it must be admitted that the Rowlatt Bills 
have for their object the extermination of revolutionary conspiracies by 
interning persons suspected by the Executive of that crime without the 
safeguard of an open judicial trial according to the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure, and so guarding the rights -and liberties and peace of the people of 
the Commonwealth, it must be, at the same time, remembered that, as the 
persons so suspected and therefore. interned will be from among the people 
themselves, the danger of the law—its tendency and scope—affects them all in 
that everyone of them, whoever or whatever he be, is exposed under the law 
to the fear and risk of being suspected and interned should the Executive 
choose to do that. The fear and risk may be groundless, but it is there more 
or less, more in the\case of Indians than Europeans. Therefore, such a law, 
to have the sanction of Legislature, should be passed by a Legislature, the 
members of which are connected with the people as being of the people in 
point of sentiment, interests, inducements and apprehension of danger. 
‘Nothing,’ says Burke, ‘is security to any individual but the common interest 
of all.’ Is the Legislative Council as it is now constituted that security ? 
The majority of its members are not of the people. The Indians, who are 
of the people, are in a minority. The former are indeed conscientious and 


mindful of the interests of the people, according to their lights. But they form 


the foreign governing power of the land; they represent the ruling race; and, 
(to cite Burke again) ‘ when any community is subordinately connected with 
another, the great danger of the connexion is the extreme pride and self- 
complacency of the superior which in all matters of controversy will probably 
decide in its favour. Hence the value attached to the Indian opinion in the 
Council and the solicitude for their support shown by the members of Govern- 
ment in that Council, in particular by Sir William Vincent, the mover of tha 
Bills. That being so, of what use will the Rowlatt Bills be, if in disregard 
of Indian opposition in the Council, they are passed into law by the British 
majority init ?....... The Rowlatt Bills, passing into law under such circum- 
stances, will be no different, as to. the source of their authority, from the 
Regulation of 1818 or the Governor-General’s Ordinance. In reality they 
will be the laws of the Executive, though in name only the Legislative Council 
will be their parent—the voice Jacob’ s, the hands Hsau’s. Why place the 
Legislative Council in this unenviable position ? It is these considerations 


which ought, I think, to move the Indian members to oppose these Bills and - 


decline to take any responsibility for them so long as the Legislative Councils 
are composed of an official Majority and so long as the Government is not 
representative of the people.” 


61. ‘‘ I have no confidence in the deputation. Rowlatt Bills block all 
aiden Cheuaicle progress. Thus has Mr. Gandhi wired to Pandit 
o7th Heh ’ Madan Mohan Malaviya, President of the Indian 
National Congress, in reply to the latter’s. inquiry 
as to when he would start for England as a member of the Congress deputa- 
tion. ‘hat brief but characteristic message is symbolical at once of the 
clamant need and the immediate duty of India. What is that need and what 
is that duty? To realise this it is only necessary to call to mind the impor- 
tance of the task on which the Congress deputation is proceeding to England. 
That task is to win from the British democracy constitutional reforms that 
will make India feel that she is a free and trusted partner in the British 
Empire. No generation of Indians was confronted with the responsibility of 
such a great task as none had a greater chance of triumphantly accomplishing 
it. For, the greatest war that humanity has waged has ended. ‘The 
cause—of freedom and justice in every part of the world and for every 
people—has been won. It only remains to reap the fruits of the victory. 
Now, while the statesmen of the world are meeting in Paris ostensibly to 
secure the even distribution of the fruits, if the representatives of India go 
to England and make her claim heard, it is reasonable to suppose that the 


— Glaim vail be satisfied. There is, however, a rift in the lute. The Peace 
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Conference hai ‘decay all but idea wis overboard the principle of: self-deter- 
os ation—t 1e greatest purpose of the war—and the Convention of the League 
of Nations dh has been submitted to it has not been wrongly described as 
as giving the control of the world to ‘ Kuropean monarchs and Asiatic despots.’ 
Tt may be the Peace Conference may yet see the error of its ways and ulti- 
mately prove true and loyal to its original purpose. In that possibility, there is 
a hope that the constitutional reforms for India would be real and substantial, 
But that is only a hope. As against this is the stark fact that already the 
doom of India has been pronounced by her present masters. Of what avail 
_ then would that hope be to India even if it were fully realised? The British 
democracy may give India constitutional reforms; but the British bureaucracy 
has almost forged the most barbarous weapons of repression and coercion. 
Of what use would any measure of liberty be to India in bondage—except to 
mock the most sacred sentiments of humanity and to be a perpetual shame to 
Britainand her Allies? ©. . . The fetters being threatened at once to be put 
about her feet, India’s clamant need is for her people to rise as one mau and 
resist, with all the constitutional force they can command, the enforcement of 
this infamous threat. Fortunately the cry of the land has been heard by the 
people. Throughout the length and breadth of the country the Black Bills 
have been condemned unequivocally—a condemuation that admits of no 
compromise, no concession, no modification of any degree and kind. The 
country demands that the Bills should be dropped altogether. . . . Perhaps 
in no meeting that has been held in any part of the country was this unani- 
mity, universality and intensity of feeling reflected more impressively than in 
the meeting over which Sir Dinshaw Petit presided.” 


*62. Refering to the activities of revolutionaries in Ireland, South 
Mahedtia (1),  %na Africa, etc., the Mahrdtta writes er All these 
Mar Sasi Governments however are not panic-stricken and 
-faint-hearted as our Government of India is. None 

of them has appointed a Rowlatt Committee ‘ to investigate and report on 
the nature and extent of the criminal conspiracies connected with the revolu- 
tionary movement,’ aud ‘ to consider the difficulties that have arisen in dealing 
with such conspiracies and to advise as to the !egislation, if any, necessary to 
erable Government to deal effectively with them’; nor does any of these 
Governments, so far as we know, consider, like the Government of India, that 
these movements are ‘ likely to lead to the commission of offences against the 
State ’ even though they are conducted by well-known convicted seditionists 
like General De Wet, Count Plunkett, De Valera and others! Now why 
should there be such a difference in the attitude of these Governments and 
that of the Government of India? The British Government—and especially 
the Premier of Kngland—are so confident of themselves that they, with 
supreme magnanimity of mind, allowed the man who had plotted against the 
life of the Premier to be released on license! The Irish rebels and men 
like De Wet, who attempted to embarrass the Government in the very midst 
of the War, were all let loose, and very soon they began to follow the same 
trade of revolution. And yet there is no attempt to thrust upon the heads of 
these peoples Bills like the Rowlatt Bills! Why? What is the explanation 
of this? The only solution of this strange phenomenon can be found in the 
popular constitutions of ‘those Governments, Ireland excepted. The liberal 
democratic constitution of the British Parliament, and of the Union Govern- 
ment isa guarantee of their safety and its adaptability to the changed 
opinions of the people ensures its existence against all revolutionary 
propaganda. The constitution of Indian Government is the reverse of that 
of the British and the Union Governments, and its rigidity exposes it to the 
danger of the revolutionaries. The only way therefore to ensure the lives of 
the Government and the people here is to broadbase the constitution of 
Government on the will of the people. It is therefore that reforms, and not 
~ Yepression, is the cry of the people against these Bills. However, it is not 
_ that the Government of India are not aware of this. They are not so foolish 
BB. not to know that Sir Reginald Craddock has plainly admitted it also in 
‘one of his speeches. How can we then say that the Government are ignorant 
of this solution ? And if they know it, how can we explain their reluctance 
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to drop the repressive legislation ? Pehaue it may be that they themselves 
fear that the Reforms they wish to grant are not adequate to satisfy the minds 
of the people ; and they may therefore be thinking that the dissatisfaction, 
which is bound to remain by this attitude, can only be nipped in the bud by 
repression alone. Conciliation with coercion seems to be their motto. They 
have succeeded in conciliating the moderate section on the point of reforms. 
There, our Moderate friends have failed and disastrously failed to know this 
tactics. It is fortunate, however, that they are not going to be won over on 
the point of repression ! ‘Tf there also they fail to side with us, then the game 
is won, and all is over. Itis only the resolute opposition of the Moderates 
that is absolutely necessary now. No conciliation on this point, and Govern- 
ment wil be non-plussed. Our Moderate brothers know this, and we hope 
that they will not play this game which is not worth the candle. Reforms, 
they know, is the sure antidote to this revolutionary canker, and they there- 
fore must insist on Reforms, more and mere Reforms and nothing else.” 


63. Commenting on the Rowlatt Bills meeting in Bombay, Young 
Young India (15), 26th India refers to the attempt on M. Clemenceau's life 
Feb J of and the assassination of the Amir of. Afghanistan 
and writes :—‘‘ It is premature to judge, particularly 

at this distance, with the meagre telegraphic summaries which are being sent 
to us, about the true inwardness of these events ; but there would not be two 
Opinions in this country as to the harm that is done through inevitable 
reaction by the adoption of similar methods in this country. HKveryone who 
has the interest of real progress at heart would be anxious to do everything 
in his power to avoid the possibillty of India falling into the grip of these 
forces, which cannot be excluded by the vigilance of the Custom-house or the 
military outposts, but which cau only be avoided by a wise and just adminis- 
tration based on law, which respects the sentiments and the feelings of the 
public. In this connection, it is sad to remark that the Government of India 
have not yet indicated their intention of stopping their legislative programme 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bills in spite of the universal outcry against 
them........... Are the Government of India aware that even a subject 
population has some self-respect, that not only on matters of religious 
faith and personal family honour, but even in regard to administration there 
are certain points in which the people of India will prefer death rather than 
disgrace arising out of any high-handed interference of this character? A 
more desperate course than that the Government of India are bent on adopt- 
ing we cannot imagine........... What is estimated in this world is a natural 
action on the part of men, but if the Government of India are going to 
imitate the recklessness of the ‘'ommy in exposing himself with shells 
flying all round him, if they will play with public opinion when the 
world-atmosphere is surcharged witb revolution and violence, then we 
fear the consequences would involve grave disaster for this country. 
sseeseeee NO One, who attended the meeting under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association on last Sunday, who heard the speeches that were 
made there on that occasion, could prevent himself entertaining the convic- 
tion in regard to the utter bankruptcy of the Government of India in the 
matter of statesmanship even of the ordinary character such as has been 
known at the capital of this country in the past.......... Men, who have been 
known to be afraid of being seen in any public place with the Home Rulers, 
who have eschewed Home Rulers from their social clubs, who are afraid 
of having even business relations with people prominent in the Home Rule 
movement, now find themselves hand in hand with all former animosities 
gone, with all other programmes suspended in common opposition to the 
common danger. Men who had never associated even with the Indian 
National Congress have now come forward to condemn the action of the 


Goveroment in unmeasured terms. ‘This is to our mind a happy augury in so 


far as it destroys our differences; but since we fear the consequences which 
we have indicated above, we would rather desire that wisdom should prevail 
at Delhi and that this matter should be put right.” 


64. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal contributes along article to the Home Ruelr 


on the subject of the policy underlying the Rowlatt 
oe pest. SS, 8 Bills, in the course of which he writes :—‘ The real 

motive of these Bills is, however, not merely to 
control or eradicate the revolutionary conapirecies in the country, but to put 
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. rained agitation in India’ because the existence of the small 
evolutionary party makes such agitation a source of serious danger to the 

overnment; itis ‘a warning against the possible consequences’ of such 

poe ho aaa Here we have the whole soul of those two obnoxious Bills 
fully laid bare before us. There must not be any political education in the 
gountry except through such agency that the bureaucracy may be graciously 

pleased to provide. It means, in plain English, that in future whatever 
opposition or criticism has to be offered to unpopular or harmful measures or 

acts of the Government, must be offered through the members of the Legis- 

lative Councils, and there must not be any ‘outside agitation’ in regard to 

anything that the Government may do. We wonder whether the illustrious 

authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report believe the people of this country 

to be so ignorant of the history of the growth and evolution of democratic insti- 

tutions in the modern world, or even in ancient times, that they will readily 

swallow all this twaddle ; or are they themselves so ignorant of their own national 

history that they think that what had never happened in their own country 
will happen in this happy land of ours, and Power will commit suicide for 
the sake of the people subject to its rule? How did the bonds of freedom 

expand in Great Britain itself?........... What would have happened in 
Great Britain itself, though the masses there had more ‘° political experience ’ 

whatever that may mean, than the people of this country are supposed to 
have, if the Government of the day bad tried to put down Chartists and other 
agitators by such lawless laws as are proposed for the eradication of the 

revolutionary movement in this country? That would have led to a bloody 
revolution in Great Britain three-quarters of a century ago.......... We must 
offer every possible resistance to the two obnoxious Bills now before the 

Viceroy’s Council ; and should these be passed into law against the unanimous 

Opinion and opposition of every school of Indian Nationalist politicians, then. 
we shall have to seriously think out some constitutional weapon with which 

we shall have to oppose its administration, whatever may be the suffering or 
sacrifice that such constitutional and lawful resistance to these lawless laws 

may involve.” a 


65. ‘ The tooth-and-nail opposition to the Bills not only endangers the 
Deccan Ryot (4), 27th reforms, as we pointed out last week, but affords a 
Heb. eke: , much-needed encouragement to the inexperienced 
; boys who are prone to be victims of revolutionary 
guiles. It is the all-powerful sense of themselves being great martyrs to the 
national cause, the foundations on which India’s greatness in the future will 
stand, that gives the unfortunate young criminals the strength which supports 
them in their mad careers. The philosophy of the bomb and the pistol, on 
which anarchism is based, thus finds in these critics exponents and supporters, 
unwilling in many cases, who are morally responsible for a part of the crimes 
committed by the political conspirators. In the name of constitutional 
principles, such critics unconsciously assume the character of the advocates 
of revolutionary principles. The-results are too plain to need recounting. 


Coercion pure and simple is a dangerous policy, dangerous to the rulers as 


well as the ruled. But when the Government is willing to concede every 
degree of liberty which is consistent with the maintenance of law and order, 
when we find that in spite of the war and the Defeuce Act we enjoyed as much 


‘ freedom as any people on the face of the earth, when we find that the pros- 


pects of an honourable political career for Indians are brightening up every 
day and when we know for certain that our political aspirations are steadily 
and surely in course of realisation, is it not unwise to accuse Government of 
being desirous of disappointing the people’ s hopes and to set up extravagant 
fears of the executive misusing every power given to it and then to threaten 
with all sorts of agitation which indicate the thinly veiled possibilities of the 


~ revolutionary crimes themselves being fomented instead of being checked by 


the proposed legislation? The leaders of the: political classes must bear in 


S with their own responsibilities 1 in this matter. It is their duty to co-operate 


with the Government in the suppression o politic al crime just as it is the duty 
of Government to see that free and full scope is given to the natural political 
in } tions of the people. The Government have not so far belied the hopes, 
the legitimate _ hopes, of the people. Tkey are fairly on the way to make 
dd‘the promises given. Mt is ata the —_— of our countrymen to look 
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at the question of such legislation as wé are considering from the standpoint 
of the Government themselves. It is trust and confidence in each other 
which alone will render the growth of responsible Government possible in 
India. What is the alternative to this? We know that repression does not 
make the task of the rulers easy. The Government will not benefit by being 
compelled always to rule’ with the iron rod-1 in their hands. Nor will 
the people gain by refusing to co-operate in matters like this. The threats. 
of an uncompromising agitation, with all its hidden possibilities of course, will 
not avail us aught. It will be a mere frittering away of energies, which are 
none too abundant, on an agitation which is bound to effect constitutional 
reforms injuriously. Té is not time yet to realise this !”” 


66. A correspondent writing in the Rdjakdran says that if tha Rowlatt 
Bills are passed non-official members should resign 

” ee ee their seats in the Imperial Legislative Council and 
fob.’ Sonioya a0), aah people should vigorously put forward the swadeshi 
Feb.: Kesart (114), 25th movement and boycott foreign goods. This will 
Feb. ; caren (35), have the- effect, the correspondent remarks, of 
24th Feb. attracting the attention of the people of England to 
our grievances. [lhe Sanjaya writes that prior to the 

adoption of the passive resistance movement arrangements should be made 
to create a strong feeling against the Bills. Government will be compelled to 
drop the Bills, the paper says, if they are thus opposed by the united voice of 
the people. The Kesari says that the movement against the Rowlatt Bills 
should not be allowed to flag till both of them are dropped. Even if Govern- 
ment pass them only for a year and press for their acceptance, continues the 
paper, they should be condemned. For, it says, it is not a question of 
period but of principle. It would defer consideration of the steps to be 
taken in case the Bills are passed obstinately after their enactment. 
The Chandrodaya remarks :—Though the people of India have not become 


like Irishmen Government suppose India to be Ireland and pass severe 


measures. We have to say therefore with great regret that Government of 
their own accord are making India an Ireland. Who is able to escape the 
decree of fate ?| 


67. ‘The European Association has again appeared upon the scene— 

3 this time to moralise on the united Indian opposition 

The European Associ- to the Sedition Bills, and its statement on this 

ation on the Rowlatt occasion is of a piece with its statement on the 

Bills. reform scheme. Indeed, the views expressed in 
Servant of India (9), < oe 

27th Feb. either are so individual to the Secretary of the 

Association that it may well be doubted whether 

they are shared in any degree by the non-official European community in 

general, for whom the Association professes to speak. We feel confident that, 


the Europeans in India will, as a body, disavow the preposterous opinions 


propounded in this document, if the question is put to them; and still one 


wonders that no responsible person from among them has as "yet repudiated 
the monstrosities perpetrated in their name. The accusations levelled in this 
manifesto against Indians as a whole are too contemptible to require any 
detailed refutation and may well be passed over in silence; but in ignorant 
quarters, where the standing of the so-called HKuropean Association is not 
known, it is likely to create mischief, and it may, therefore, not be amiss to 
notice briefly what it has got to urge against India’s politicians.” 


68. The Sdn Vartamdn calls upon Government to take into considera- 
rae y tion the unanimity of opinion expressed at the public 
Comments on She mee meeting recently called in Bombay , under the 
ing held in Bombay to 
protest against the low- auspices of the Bombay Presidensy Association to 
latt Bills. protest against the Rowlatt Bills, and it appeals to— 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), Government to withhold the Bills out of respect for 
24th Feb.; Hindusthdn public opinion. It exhorts the people to bring 


(22), 24th and 28th Feb.; moral force to bear upon Government so that they 


or 2 eee bd ie we may be convinced that it is their duty to respect 


the wishes of the or. It also asks the non- 
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official members of the Imperial Legislative Council not to take any responsi- 
bility in ae taaeer of passing the Bills upon themselves. [The Hindusthdn 
‘writes :—The very fact that the irresponsible bureaucrats are ready to take 
“the hasty step of enacting these repressive measures shows that they have 
- become. intoxicated by power. The autocratic officials have committed the 
sbrious blunder of framing the Rowlaté Bills whiclf are fraught with serious 
Consequences to themselves. If Government pay no heed to the warning 
given to them by the public of Bombay we shall be under the necessity of 
ss compelling them to do so. In a subsequent issue the paper asks those who 

a want to resort to passive resistance to warn Government of their intention 
oe before faking the step which will inflict untold hardships upon themselves, and 
it earnestly requests Government to drop the Bills in view of the universal 
opposition, shown against them. The Praja Mitra and Parsi also asks 
Government to pay due heed to the well considered opinion expressed at the 
public meeting held in Bombay and to postpone the consideration of the Bills. 
In a subsequent issue the paper urges the need of sending a monster petition 
to Parliament against the passing of the Bills and to test the validity of the 
Bills by andi an appeal to the Privy Council in case tied are passed 
into law 


69. The Sanjaya publishes a letter in which it is stated that some 
; people tried to secure the consert of the Chambhars 
The Patel Bill and the to the Patel Bill by holding before them the indcuce- 
ete the Chambhars ment that they would thereby get Brahmin girls. 
ergs But this thing does not require the passing of the 

22nd ; : 
Se Patel Bill. Even without it Chambhars have got 


Brahmin girls, are getting them and will continue to get them. The Bill is 


that by opposing it they are indirectly encouraging immorality. 


70. “The proposed tax on excess profits will certainly cause hardship 
and inconvenience in certain cases, and it 1s likely 
Win Wecess | Proiia that some newly started industries may be adversely 


Tax Bill. affected by it. But we have the assurance of the 
Servant of India (9), Finance Member tbat such cases will be carefully 
; 27th Feb. considered, and all sorts of concessions will be 


granted. We have no doubt that in the Select Com- 
mittee the bill will undergo suitable modifications and that provision will be 
made to give relief where it is deserved. very tax must be just and equit- 
able, and it must be so assessed and collected that it. will not hamper the 
industrial development of the country. With these precautions taken, the 
taxon excess profits will be rid of its undesirable features and no one can 
fairly take objection to it. ‘Lhe agitation against the tax has, however, been 
mainly against ite principle, and we are constrained to observe that many 
of those who have led the opposition have been carried away by the interests 
of a small class in disregard of the interests of ihe public as a whole. It is 
to be hoped that when the Bill emerges from the Select Committee stage, it 
will prove acceptable to the Council and that its passage will be smooth 
a except for. any criticism that may be offered on details. The Bill may be 
ae said to be somewhat of a test by which the public will judge the principles 
ec which animate non-official members of the Viceregal Council in the matter 
of financial legislation, and we hope the public will have no cause for com- 
‘Plaint 3 in this matter.” 


71. Why was not the Excess Profits tax levied before? Those jute 
7 - manufacturers who paid 70° per cent. dividend 

’ Kesari (114), 25th Feb. on account of the war should have been taxed 
| + before. It is a mistake to suppose that the tax 
will affect struggling industries. It is to be imposed only ou those making 
more than Rs. 30,000 profit. Some suggested that Government should issue 
Ipans to meet the ‘deficit, but as such a step would have led to increased 
ation of the ‘poor in order to pay the interest, it was but : that it was 
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intended to put a stop to such immoral acts. These people don’t understand | 


81 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


ee The Ratepayers’ Association of Hyderabad, Sind, has effectively 
| demolished each and every one of the charges made 
The proposed reconsti- by the Government of Bombay against the suppressed 


tution of the Hyderabad Municipality of the city, in the official Press Note 


(Sind) Municipahty. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), of December 3rd last, with a view to bolster up the 


*., 


26th Feb. irresponsible “Committee of Management’ which 


was set up in place of the Municipal Council......... 
The Government Press Note recorded an appreciation of the “satisfactory 
results achieved by it (Committee of Management) in the face of serious 


- difficulties ’.and went on to refer, with glowing satisfaction, to the fact that 


whereas in the previous three years the Municipality had expended Rs. 14 
lakhs in excess of its current revenue, the Committee of Management had 
“by a thorough policy of retrenchment and economy in two years effected a 
saving of 1¢ lakhs by reducing the current expenditure below its current 
income’. We are not told, nor are the citizens of Hyderabad aware of, what 
the ‘ serious difficulties’ were which the Committee had to face. But, apart 
from that, what are the facts regarding the Municipal finance of Hyderabad ? 
The members of the superseded Municipality conclusively demonstrated at 
the time that the general current expenditure did not exceed its current 
income and that if they had applied a part of the Reserve Fund or proceeds 
from land sales to non-current items of expenditue, they nad done so for very 
valid reasons and 17 several cases with the sanction of the Commissioner in Sind. 
seeseeese Moreover, the so-called misapplication of sale-proceeds was made by 
the Municipality when the Honourable Mr. F. G. Pratt was its President 
with his full knowledge and consent. It is extraordinary how these official 
heads of Municipalities who, as every one knows, exercise absolutely 
autocratic powers, can, wher it suits their purpose, turn their backs on their 
colleagues and disclaim all responsibility for things done with their full 
knowledge and consent.......... To effect retrenchment by any and every 
means, regardless of the needs of the city, and to enhance revenues by free 
taxation and thus present a ‘ satisfactory ’ balance sheet, is not a difficult feat 
and, as the Ratepayers’ Association says, it could have been achieved by the 
old Municipality if it had been so minded. If it had done so, the powers-that- 
be would have-come down upon it and charged it with reckless disregard of 
of public welfare. The whole attitude of Government betrays a lack of true 
appreciation of the difficulties facing Municipal bodies in India which are 
kept in leading-strings even when they have passed their teens. There is 
one other point in connection with the proposed reconstitution of the Munici- 
pality to which reference must be made........... It is difficult to understand 
why, in regard to so large and important a Municipality as that of Hyderabad, 
the nominated element should be kept so high as one-third. The Govern- 
ment have announced their intention to reconstitute in the near future all 
the larger Municipalities in the Presidency on the basis of four-fifths elective 
majority. Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms a radical 
overhauling of the Municipal machinery will be: necessary. Why, then, 
should the Bombay Government keep back from the citizens of Hyderabad 
their just due? Since separate and direct representation is assured to 
Muhammadans, there is no excuse for Government to keep the nominated 
element in the Municipality at so high a level.” 


73. Mr. Nilkanthrao Patil of Hubli, district Dharwar, writes to the 
| Kesari:—If a teacher employed under a Munici- 
Local Board teachers ality with a minimum salary of Rs. 20 is entitled 


should have votes in the . “yi : 
i i to vote in the Municipal elections, why should not 


the teachers serving in the Local Board Primar 
Resort O10), 20th Feb, ~ Schools in the Taluka be given a similar vote ? tt 
is necessary for safeguarding the interests of these teachers that they should 
take part in the election of District Local Board members. The present is 
the time for the primary teachers to make the above demand. 


WN 
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RAILWAYS. | 


74. Over the dismantlement of the Hyderabad-Badin Railway, the poor 
Complaint about delay villagers of that part of the country have cried 
in restoring the Hyder- themselves hoarse but to no purpose. There are 
abad-Badin Railway rumours afloat that work of restoring the line will 
(Sind). begin in April or at least in March. (Sic). But no 
Hind Vast (50), 16th ‘guthoritative information is forthcoming. The 
b. railway has been requested by wire to kindly 
intimate to the people the approximate date of the commencement of the 
work. About a month has passed and no reply has yet been received, : 
The sufferings which the residents of Badin in particular have borne in the Ff 
absence of a railway are beyond description. It is reported that about one- 
seventh of the population of the whole taluka died in the recent influenza 4 
epidemic. A few places only could get medical relief; and the rest were left - 
c divine mercy. Itis not known what will befall hereafter in these days of 3 
amine. & 


M. K. SHAIKH, F 


Oriental Translator to Government. nM 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, - 
P,. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 7th March 1919. ae 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 8th March 1919. 


Wet ree a eee oo a 


- Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 


Agrarian matters: Comments on the Government Press Note on famine 


conditions in the Presidency . . 48—45 
British Rule : 

Alleged illegal exactions from rice merchants at Bombay 20 

Alleged injustice to exporters of pearls . 25 


Appeal to Nationalists to help Mr. Tilak to saa | the cost of his suit 


against Sir Valentine Chirol 17 
Comments on the passive resistance compaign opened by Mr. Gandhi 
against the Rowlatt Bills . 1—8 
Comments on the result of the Tilak-Chirol case . . 10—15 
Complaint about the Government control of hides 18 
Complaint that the Controller’s orders are not observed 21 
Contrast between the political status of the da. Ma and the 
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If Indians were asked to determine their Government ennncbeun: they | 
would pack off bureaucracy 24 
Protest against Mr. Lala Lajpatrai’s exclusion from England 23 
Scarcity of kerosene in Bombay city 22 
Sir Valentine Chirol on the war path : 16 
The assassination of His Majesty the Amir of Afghanisthan 19 
The coming struggle between the bureaucracy and the people 9 
The Irish problem and the duty of the British Government . 28 
The Navy that India may be asked to maintain must be really Indian. 27 
Excise: Protest against the proposed introduction of the system of 
auctioning toddy shop licenses ol 
Imperial Legislative Council : Comments on the Budget of the Government 
ofIndia. . 29—37 
Indians in the Colonies: The position of Indians in South Africa ; 52 
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_-  @rievances of District Sub-Inspectors of Police . 
Grievances of Indians in the Telegraph Department 


Alleged need of modifications in the— Fallow Rules . . wt 


~ Comments on the Educational Inspector's scheme for improvement 
I ee be 


Complaint about frequency of thefts ‘at Hyderabad (—) and the 
inadequacy of the local police force Tee ae ) 


Complaint about income-tax assessment at Kardchi 
Mrs. Besant and —  - ee eee Oe 
The passive resistance vow of the'editor of the Ldrkdna Gazette . 


& 


ar : 
Comments on the claims of the South African Union to be mandatory 
for the German Hast African colonies .. oe 


Comments on the reported relinquishment by Lord Sinha of his seat 
on the Peace Conference ee ee eee ' 


Grievances of Muhammadans in the matter of representation on the 
India Council and the Peace Conference 


The future of the Khaliphate 


LEGISLATION— 
mments on the report of the Select Committee on the Rowlatt Bills. 


mments on the Rowlatt Bills. 
he Excess Profits Tax Bill ‘ : : ; 


owlatt Bills are imposed only on meek India and not on a turbulent colony 
like South Africa ’ heads ; 


e Rowlatt Bills are a greater threat to the freedom of the Indian Press 
_ than the Press Act itself eae 


MUNICIPALITIES— 


omments on the Bombay Government’s proposals regarding reforming 
the Bombay Corporation oe 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. ‘‘ While the opposition to the Rowlatt Bills remains uncompromising 


we ‘cannot approve of the movement of passive 

Comments on the resistance proposed to be started under the leadership 
a. Gaal te 2a of Mr. Gandhi. If the Government is so unwise ag 
ee y __™r. to carry these bills on to the statute book in the teeth 
a= et the Row- of the unanimous protests of the country, the politi- 


Servant of India (9), Clans must indeed take means to secure the repeal of 


6th Mar. the measure, but, in our judgment, they must take — 


other ymeans than a resort to passive resistance. 


Settled facts have been unsettled before with the help of less strong forms of | 
constitutional agitation, and it need not be supposed that the agitation which | 


availed to undo, for instance, the partition of Bengal, will necessarily fail in 
this instance. Public life has immensely gained in strength during the last 
decade or so, and the usual forms of protest promise much better results now 
than they did ever before. At all events, other methods of opposition should 
be exhausted before battle is joined in the way commended by Mr. Gandhi. 
Nor do the circumstances of the case seem to us to be at all favourable for 
the success of such a movement. Passive resistance has proved a success 
when 1% is directed against a particular legislation requiring something positive 
or forbidding something definite, when the matter complained of affects, in 
an acute manner, a fairly restricted area or population........... But the 
circumstances of this case are different. Here there is no specific enactment, 
to which passive resistance can be offered........... It is difficult to see how 
in the circumstances the campaign of passive resistance is to be conducted. 
seeoeeeee Again, the question arises, what are we going to resist passively ? 
Hardly anything contained in the bills themselves. If resistance is confined 
to the provisions of this particular legislation, there is little chance of a conflict 
arising with the authorities. One may passively resist the Rowlatt Acts for 
years without ever coming in the path of the police. This is recognised by 
those who have joined the campaign inasmuch as they have to artificially 
disobey other laws also, in order to get into conflict with the authorities. 
Mrs. Besant, after her speech in Bombay in a different strain, has agreed to 
sion tbe pledge of passive resistance subject to the qualification that she will 
not offer resistance to any other laws than the sedition laws now being en- 
acted. We for our part consider that the breaking of some other laws is the 
operative part of the pledge now being taken in Bombay, and we cannot 
understand how those who do not agree to it are to carry out the pledge: in 
practice. Passive resistance is thus nota suitable remedy, though it may easily 
prove harmful. We greatly fear that it will hinder the reform proposals and 


possibly the introduction of the billin May. ‘here are people who will say, 


‘What does it matter?’ But we believe otherwise and own to a feeling 
of anxiety on the score of reforms. ‘The failure of Mr. Tilak’s case, although 
Indian sentiment is sharply opposed to the verdict of the English jury, will 
create & prejudice against Indian leaders, however unfounded it may be, and 
will be used as an argument against reforms. It is not wise to put another 
weapon into our enemies’ hands.” 


2. ‘There are occasions in the life of a community when the duty of 
Vian tele ON tik civil disobedience arises. No Government which 
Mar Y ae is not based on truth can ‘coerce its subjects into 
| obeying laws against their conscience and, if the 
Government think that they can suppress this movement by clapping a few 
hundred people into jail, they will be making the greatest blunder made by 


any. Government in the 20th century. In the words of Thoreau, the proper 


house for good men in that country in which a government puts innocent 
people into jail is the jail itself. Passive Resistance is a moral weapon and 
it has never failed up to now in any country in the world. In India the 
conditions for its success are already pre-existing. The distrust of the 
executive methods has been aroused by ‘the misuse of the Defence of India 


Act and the rules made thereunder and the dominance.of selfish political and 
economic interests in the Councils of the Government of India does not need. 
to be proved. Mahatma Gandhi bag referred in his letter to the assurances. . 
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given by His Excellency the Viceroy. to the Indian Civil Service and British 
- @ommercial interests. Ifthe hidden hand that is working behind the Govern- 


 . ontk e point of settling the details, however, shows how difficult the problem is, 
- \ gnd any hasty conclusion on it will simply be harmful to the movement. It is, 
| i | : « 


mental machinery of this country is the hand of these vested interests, then 
against it the victory of those who will come for ward to suffer in their own 
person for a righteous cause and for posterity is absolutely assured.......... 
Do the-Government realise that in India a moral movement like this, guided 
by men who seek nothing for themselves, can spread like wild fire from one 
end of the country to the other? Before six months are over, we have not 
the slightest doubt that either the Governmet will have to put thousands. of 
men into jail or they will have to withdraw these laws. Will they still be 
wise and will they. realise that it is the feeling in the minds of millions of men, 


about the inherent justice of British administration which alone secures the 


continuance of British rule and it is not the sword nor the diplomacy of the 
bureaucracy ? We say this with the most solemn conviction that the Govern- 
ment by their unwise action are guiding all the forces that actuated the 
political life and the civic life and numerous other movements of amelioration 
in the. country into a single channel of resistance to these Bills. All this will 
interfere with the ordered progress which this country had learnt to expect 
from the announcement of August 20th and from the subsequent official 
actions. Is it worth the while to create such a disturbance in the body 
politic in Order merely to get a technical acceptance of the official 
Bills? We feel it our duty again to warn the Government, because if the 
Bills are put into law, we shall have to support the policy of passive 


‘resistance, but it would be better for everybody if the Bills were withdrawn 


and if a non-official commission is entrusted with the work of checking 
political crimes........... Are the people of India asking too much from the 
Government when they ask them to give elementary security to innocent 
people by an open trial, and yet the Law Member, who seems to have left all 
notions of law behind him, openly declared that no Government could yield 
to a threat of agitation. We would ask Lord Chelmsford in all earnestness. 
to look around himself in his Council and possibly he may discover the worst 
enemies of the State therein amongst such men as Sir George Lowndes, who 
can officially prostitute his portfolio by flouting public opinion in these unmea- 
sured terms.......... In any case a great thunderoolt has been invoked and 
it will fall with unmistakable force upon all that is sham and humbug, all that 
is screening selfish interests in the proposed laws and in the entire policy 


involved therein........... The torch has been lighted already and now what 


we ask conscientious men and lovers of truth is to pass on the torch from 
hand to hand.” : 


*3. ‘“‘The movement of Passive Resistance inaugurated by Mahatma 

| Gandhi against the dangerous Rowlatt Bills must 

Mahrdtta (7), 9th Mar. — yaceive the hearty support of all true Indian patriots. 
There are no two opinions on the point of resisting the Black Bills to the 
utmost by all possible constitutional means. The Moderates, however, are 
afraid that the stiff drastic dose of passive resistance is unca lled-for at present 


—we do not know whether they ever think that it is necessary at any time— 


especially when the Reforms Bill will come before Parliament, and they, 
therefore, have issued a counter-manifesto opposing this movement. But 
Madras leaders like Mr. Vijaya Raghavachariar have fully supported Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement. Mrs. Besant, however, is of opinion that although passive 
resistance is necessary at the present moment, still it should be directed only 
against the Rowlatt Bills, and not against “any other laws’. Besides, she 
thinks that even the method of resisting these Bills should be first approved 
by a committee appointed specially for the purpose. The essential principle 
of resisting the Bills passively is thus accepted by her. The Bengal Nation- 
alist leaders have also approved of it, but they say that the form of a concerted 


action in this matter should be decided by the All-India Congress Committee. 
The Poona Nationalists have also wired their support to the movement ; but 


ney have reserved for themselves the liberty to.settle details. So, except the 
fioderates, the principle of resorting to passive resistance at the present time 
1as been consented to by almost all the leaders. The divergence of opinion 


~e 


3 


therefore, absolutely necessary that the question should be approached and 
solved with full consciousness of the tremendous responsibility it involves. 
We trust that the Committee appointed to settle the details will first elicit the 
opinions of the different leaders in other provinces and work in full co- 
operation with them before arriving at a decided conclusion.” 


*4, ‘A gmall body of men of some repute in the community and several 
14 others of little orno weight have launched what is 
Oth Mar (4), called Satyagraha or Passive Resistance.......... It 
) is a thousand pities that the attention and energies 
of the Government of Sir George Lloyd, which are occupied by problems of 
reconstruction after the war, should be distracted by this unhappy demonstra- 
tion of patriotism run mad and all the possibilities it involves. The 
Government, however, may be assured of the sympathy and support of an 
overwhelmingly large proportion of the community in any measures that it 
takes to put down this poisonous propaganda. ‘There is reason to believe that 
) the movement will spread elsewhere. We venture to think that a heavy 
responsibility rests on the Bombay Government, which would doubtless 
watch the progress of the movement; but timely action to check its vagaries 
before undesirable developments make themselves evident is even more 
necessary. There is such a thing as nipping a mischief in the bud. 


OD. 


Sunday Tatler 


“The present attitude of Government is a challenge thrown in the 
| face of the 300 millions of India who are ‘the gentlest 
4th on earth’; and if Indians do not meet the challenge 

in the right spirit and under the wise satvic guidance 

of the great hero of the South African struggle they 
may as well write down their epitaph ‘Here lies a soullessnation’. It must 
be remembered that Satyagraha has not now been proclaimed without offering 
every chance to the Government to retrace their steps.......... But Govern- 
ment have flouted public opinion and as Mr. Gandhi has pointed out, speeches 
like those made by the Honourable Law Member have added ‘ fuel to the fire ’. 
We most earnestly request the Viceroy—the King-Emperor’s repre- 
sentative in India—to pause at this the most solemn and critical moment in 
our political struggle and consider the crisis which will arise-if the Black Bills 
are passed.” 


6. Mr. M. K. Gandhi, writing to the Hindusthdn, explains the provisions 
—-Dindusthan (22), Ath ofthe Rowlatt Bill No. 1 and declares that the 
ea and Tkh Mas... >’ amendments introduced by the Select Committee in 

: no way modify the spirit of the Bill and exhorts 
every right-minded Indian to join the campaign of passive resistance to save 
the people from the fearful consequences of the Bill, which according to the 
Honourable Mr. ‘Sastri, will create terror in the hearts of the honour- 
able members of the reformed Councils themselves and will enable them 
to maintain their nominal freedom by becoming mere sycofhants. [EHlse- 
where the paper declares that the boycott of English goods would prove a 
more elfective weapon in drawing the attention. of the British public 
towards the anomaly of the Bill and asks the popular leaders to give it 
a thought. It is afraid that the people of India will be driven to adopt the 
drastic measure of boycott as a protest against the Bill. In a subsequent 
issue, the paper writes :—The present political situation convinces us that it is 
the policy of Government officials to crush indigenous industries and to afford 
facilities to foreigners to carry away raw materials as cheaply and as expe- 
ditiously as possible. Our merchants look to momentary gains and send orders 
for foreign goods:at high prices and use their influence to reduce the prices 
of cotton and other raw materials. In order to open the eyes of such people 
we shall draw their attention to Reuter’s telegram which records the 
proceedings of the Empire Cotton Trade Committee in England wherein 
Professor Robertson declares India to be a fit place for cultivating cotton for 
developing British industries. This affords a fresh example of the solicitude for 
the welfare of their own country shown by the very people who grow fat on 
this country’s wealth. In conclusion the paper asks all piecegoods merchants 
to write letters to their Manchester agents to the effect that they cannot 
place any orders unless and until the British officials learn to respect the 
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cig hes of the people of this ladda spud that, therefore, the latter should use: 


ee: ‘therein ‘all are agreed — that. the Bills are based on principles that are 


to get the Rowlatt Bills cancelled. In a further issue it 


pre 5868 ‘confidence. that the passive resistance movement started by: 


Mr. Gandhi will ultimately succeed in compelling Government to yield to, 
the wishes of the people. It adds that the passive resistance movement might | 


be strengthened by the boycott of British goods.] 


7. The. bureaucrats who are fond of exercising uncontrolled authority 
| can never think of the consequences of their own 
| nj ardti (18), 2nd Ma acts. No one had ever dreamt that people in 

England would behead Ghatfs I or that James II would have to abandon his 
claim to thee throne on account of. the fear of the people. Monarchy was 
supreme in France, but at last people refused to obey the laws passed against 


the wishes of the people and they got Louis XVI guillotined. George 


Washington raised the standard of independence when the rulers began 
to govern in opposition to the wishes of the people of America. In all 
these cases authority is seen to have ultimately gone into the hands 
of the people. The Bills that have been recently ,introduced into 
the Imperial Legislative Council affect people's lives, property and 
independence. ‘The passing of the Bills by an official majority shows the 


weakness of the officials in governing the country. Is it a sign of giving 


responsible government to the people? Government have roused the sleeping 
lion by introducing the Bills. We, therefore, think it our duty to give them 
a timely warning without meaning to threaten them or stir up opposition 
against them. The partition of Bengal had to be cancelled to conciliate 
public opinion. very one is aware of the struggle Indians made in South | 
Africa to maintain their self-respect. Now an agitation has been started in 


India which does not mean to transgress legitimate bounds. Mr. Gandhi's 


letter exhorting the people to sign the pledge of passive resistance makes it 
clear that people are not willing to be passive onlookers of punishment 
being inflicted on themselves for unintentional wrongs. Government should — 
recognise the gravity of the situation and refrain from passing the Bills 
by an official majority and putting them into execution at atime when 
people have been awakened and ask for responsible government. ‘Those 


who have signed the pledge of passive resistance bear no ill-will against 


Government and they will now furnish a sovereign remedy in the form 
of passive resistance to those who consider anarchy as an-effective means of 
securing justice from Government. All the sweet pills so far administered 
to our rulers have proved ineffectual in curing them of their malady 
which is of a serious nature. Now passive resistance isto be used as a last 
resource. ‘The result is in the lap of the gods. ‘The Peace Conference should 
be apprised of the fact that the British exercise uncontrolled authority in 
India and that the authority which it means to vest in India for the govern- 
ment of Mesopotamia will in reality be exercised by England and that while 
India sacrifices her men and money for the protection of Mesopotamia, England 
will rule it. 


8. There is no doubt that anyone might be deprived of his liberty at 
| any time if the Rowlatt Bills are passed into law in 
—Dnydn Prakdsh (39), their original form. There is also no difference of 
Ond and 8th Mar.; Indu Opinion as to the desirability of opposing these 
Prakdsh (42), 3rd Mar.; retrogradej measures. We very much doubt, how- 
Sudhakar (132),2nd Mar; ever, whether the passive resistance movement 
Vibhdkar (36), 3rd Mar.; inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi will find universal 
Prakdsh (122), 5th Mar. support. Mahatma Gandhi’s good faith is above 

suspicion and if it ever becomes necessary to. 


start a passive resistance movement there is no one else who is better fitted to be 


the leader than Mr. Gandbi. But it is a moot point whether passive resistance 
is practicable in the present case. At any rate Mr. Gandhi should have waited, © 
before taking this step, to see in what form the Bills smerge from the 


Committees. [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—The question that is 
eet =e uppermost in the minds of all is how best to oppose the Rowlatt 


Although the Select Committee has made many important changes. 


4 


5 
. 3 | | a 
fundamentally wrong. We are sure all non-official members will try 
their best to secure their withdrawal. It does not, however, appear likely that 
Government will yield to the extent of dropping the Bills altogether. In all 
probability they will insist upon passing them urging that they have removed 
the objectionable features from the Bills in deference to popular opinion and 


have thus made them. unobjectionable to reasonable people. The question 


therefore arises how to oppose these measures. A consideration of the provi- 
sions of these Bills will show that it will not be possible to carry on passive 
resistance by breaking their provisions, but other laws also must be broken. 
Mr. Gandhi seems to have recognised this and the passive resisters therefore 
pledge themselves to break the Rowlatt laws and also such other laws as will 
be specified by a committee. Mrs. Besant, however, is against breaking other 
laws, and she isright. ‘The breaking of a law is justified only in exceptional 
circumstances. The law that we want to break must be so obnoxious that 
our mind would refuse to obey it. It is unwise, therefore, in our opinion, to 
entrust the task of choosing the laws that we are to disobey to a committee. 
The members of this committee will not all be Gandhis. Perhaps there will 
be many men on it, with whom you will not agrea even in small matters. 
We ask all people therefore to consider this qtestion with an open mind 
before taking such a momentous step. The Indu Prakdsh,.on the other hand, 


writes :—The passive resistance movement will throw the whole country into 


commotion the responsibility for which will rest with Government. They 
should give up their unbending attitude and we are sure their prestige will in 
no way suffer. The Sudhdkar writes:—If the Rowlatt Bills are passed in 
the teeth of popular opposition we must refuse to obey the orders that may be 
issued under them and be prepared to suffer the consequences. We are sure 
the bureaucracy will have to yield in the end as it cannot possibly imprison all 
the passive resisters. Simple protests will be unavailing and the proposed 
measures will only be dropped if we dare to suffer imprisonment. We have urged 
resort to passive resistance because we hold that it will compel the bureaucracy 
to drop the Bills. At another place the paper exhorts its readers to take the 


vow of satyagraha and communicate other names to Mr. Gandhi. The 


Vibhdkar says:—There may be some objectionable sections in the Rowlatt 
Bills. We think that it is quite absurd to argue that no proper legislation is 
required to see that anarchism does not spread and that it is put down. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s passive resistance is connegted only with Rowlatt Bills at 


present. That. is, a vow will have to be taken that if they are passed they alone 
will not be obeyed. Wedo not think passive resistance of this sort will have 
much effect. The Prakdsh says Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance movement 
has created an unprecedented amount of enthusiasm in the minds of young 
people, and declares that in view of the defiant attitude taken up hy Govern- 
ment with respect to the Rowlatt Bills, the only course open to the people 
now is to join the movement. It also urges the non-official members of 
Legislative Councils, both Imperial and Provincial, to resign their seats to 
mark their disapproval of the proposed measures.| : 


9. Itis said of the British that when they have no quarrel, abroad they 
| always quarrel at home. We need not, therefore, 


The coming struggle be surprised if the bureaucratic officials in India 


between the bureaucracy manifest to a degree the quarrelsome traits of the 
_ ee pene. (60), 28th English peorle. Lord Curzon gave an open challenge 
ve ical | for a fight to the people of this country by effecting 

the partition of Bengal. While the struggle was 
going on, another challenge was given by deporting Lala Lajpatrai, but 
the bureaucracy had to admit a defeat by quietly restoring the Lala to his 
home. The original struggle lasted for six years. Some leaders were arrested 


and incarcerated, some heads were broken and some women were outraged as a 


result of the bureaucratic onslaught. ‘The popular leaders held fast all along. 


But the heads of some youths were turned and these formed secret societies, 
organised robberies and dealt with officials—black or white, when they found 
them alone and unprotected—in any way they liked. At last in 1912 George V. 


-cawe to the throne ; the necessity of conciliating public opinion was recognised 


and the partition of Bengal was cancelled. In this way bureaucracy was 
baffled for the second time. When the Muhammadans joined hands with 
H 424—2 con ee | | | sis. : 
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hese ie oa it ) Hine a in the peer al politioal- avitation; the. bureaucratic officials * 
_ ‘Began to entertain fears for their very existence. The judge is needed: 


_ when two persons quarrel. If peoplé do not go to courtthey do not care for 
- the. judge or respect him. The bureaucracy is playing the part of the judge 
inithis country. Whenthe people quarrel amongst themselves.the judges 
nd work and are appreciated for their services. But if the people were 
to vende quarrelling the bureaucracy would have to close the doors of many 
departments and sit idle. The people of this country thought that since 
justice prevails in England it would not be a degradation on the part of 
India to be associated with it—nay, such’ an association would be a source 
of greatness. The people have never raised'any objection to association with 
England. If any objection has been shown it is for remaining in a state 
of. subordination to Hngland.. Why should not thirty-two crores object to 
being subordinated to six crores of people ?. The British people have supported 
this objection from time to time for they know that it is as humiliating to keep 
a slave as it is tobe a slave. Kngland would gain strength and secure fame 
in history if she were to raise the people of India to her own level. But 
the bureaucrats are short-sighted, and so how can they be endowed with 
foresight? The bureaucrats, therefore, take delight in keeping this country 
under their foot. The people of this country want to be placed on a footing. 
of equality. In order to achieve this end Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak 
established the Home Rule League. Many people joined the league and the 
bureaucratic officials became anxious and they got Mrs. Besant and her 
coadjutors interned. The country was bestirred and the struggle commenced. 
Old Subramanya took the lead and matters had hardly reached the climax 
when Mrs. Besant and her colleagues were set free. ‘This was the third glear 
defeat of the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy had.been baffled on many occasions 
notably in Kaira and Champaran at the hands of Mr. Gandhi. To make 
matters worse for the bureaucrats the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms came 
before the public. There is nothing substantial in the reforms, but the bureau- 
crats cannot tolerate them and they have organised the Indian Civil Service 
Association. The Association is putting forward its demands on the one hand 
while attempts are being made to cripple the reform scheme in other directions. 
The Rowlatt Bills may be regarded as the culmination of these attempts. 
These Bills are tantamount to cutting the tongue and hands of people and 


then telling them that theygare free to make their complaints. But in 


these circumstance how can ths complaint be made? They can only 
complain to God with sighs which have levelled empires to the ground 
in the past, The buteaucrats have given another open challenge to the people. 
We feel sure that the struggle will end in such a manner that the bureaucracy 
will never dare to do aught contrary to the wishes of the people. May God 
vouchsafe success to the people in this contest. [Elsewhere the paper 
in criticising the provisions of the Bills in detail writes:—May there be 
no war, but if it breaks out again how will India’s help be solicited? Do 
the officials consider tHe Indians such fools as to forget the past in every 
case and be.cajoled and won over by soothing words?. In section XX 


of the second Bill the expression ‘when His Excellency the Governor. 


General in Council is convinced”’ is wrongly used. Not even a Collector, 
Assistant Collector or Superintendent of Police, much less His Excellency 
the Governor General, can be personally. acquainted with the details of a 
case. In this circumstance the following words should be substituted 
instead: “If a police constable of the lowest grade, a Havildar or a 
Dhed or any Government servant is convinced or if a rascally traitor or a 
titled sycophant gives information to a Government servant.”’. The amend- 
ment suggested should be adopted because the Governor General in Connail 
will issue the notification in accordance with the opinion of the Provincial 
Government which forms its opinion on the information which comes to it 
_ from the sources stated above. In spite of all that we have said against the Bills 
we have no hesitation in believing that they \are for the good of the people. 


ae es 3 i G ld in order to be purified has to be placed in fire, and similarly there is no 


‘wrong in the people of this country being lashed at times to be put on their 
mettle, People one take time 7 the forelook and take full advantage of 
their go d fortune.) lien 
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r., 10. “All the pushing forward of Tilak has failed—and his dering attempt 
ens to obtain a certificate of. character’ in the High 
Comments on the Court of Justice in England has recoiled on him, 


result of the Tilak—Chirol jnasmuch as he has to pay the costs of the suit ot 
case. brought by him against Sir Valentine Chirol for a 
— Observer (12), 25th damages on account of alleged libels in his book a! 


‘Indian Unrest..’......... The judgment being not eh 
that of a single judge, but the verdict of a jury, it will not be possible for those | ae 
to whom truth in such matters is unpalatable to make fatuous endeavours ht 
to throw discredit on the judge. The tribunal was Tilak’s own choice. | 
He preferred to bring his suit in England rather than in India, for reasons oa 
which are obvious. And justice has been done. ‘The result of this suit ll 
clears the atmosphere and it will be interesting to await developments. Will 
the Extremists still acclaim the discredited politician as their accredited 
representative, or will now the Moderates strengthen their position con- | | 
siderably, thus vindicating their secession from the Congress ? ” we 

1 


11. “Mr. Tilak has already had to deposit security for costs to the 

D test 4), eth. extent of nearly fourthousand pounds. The finan- it 
natin cial loss may not press heavily on Mr. Tilak, but the | 
sy moral loss, especially at the present time, would be : 
great. The followers of Mr. Tilak are about to undertake a political campaign | 
in England, and the verdict in the Tilak case comes as a bad beginning to the a 
campaign. Already the position of the Indian Extremists in England has | 
become extremely difficult, and the verdict in the case would make ‘it almost 
impossible. ‘The bringing back of Mr: Tilak into the active politics of the 
National Congress was the main work accomplished by Mrs. Besant, and now 
it looks as if that was the unkindest thing that any one could have done to 
the National Congress. Mr. Tilak made an attempt to wreck the National 
Congress at Surat in 1907. He did not succeed. But he can easily succeed 
now for he has only to continue to remain as leader of the National Congress, mM 
and the downfall of that body is‘assured.”’ tht 


12. The London T2mes and certain English and Indian journals try 
to prove the necessity. for the Rowlatt legislation 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst on the strength of the verdict in the Tilak-Chirol 
o: ith Mor. a case. This argument of theirs clearly establishes 
eeoaie (18) oad eee. that they are not lovers of peace and that they 
4 ' take pride in driving India to a state similar to that 
of Ireland. In this case the strange attitude of the Judge and the counsel. wd 
for the defendant had already prepared us for such a verdict. The latter i 
of these two, instead of pleading the cause of his client on the merits — 2 
of the case, biassed the jury by representing that if the case was decided a a 
against the defendant, the position of the Government of India and white a, | 
officials would be in danger ! We know that officials in India rely a good 
deal on the support of the London Tmes and such other journals; but we “dl 
request His Excellency the Viceroy to consider from the case of Ireland, what | 
the consequences of such reliance would be. [The Hindusthdn endorses the 4 
above views and writes:—The Anglo-Indians will be cheered by Sir Valen- 
tine’s success, but the Indian people will sympathise with Mr. Tilak. tiven 
the political opponents of Mr. Tilak are sorry for his failure. Our “ well- 
wishers ’’ in England, however, are sure to insinuate on the strength of the 
verdict in this case that Mr. Tilakis an enemy of the British raj and that 
the British public should not give any weight to what he says. But the 
Indian public will be benefitted by what Mr. Tilak will suffer in this case as 
he himself had said at the time when he was convicted by Mr. Justice Davar. 
The Gujardti remarks :—The officials had indirectly considered this case 
as one against Government themselves, as can be seen from the help rendered 
by the Bombay Government and other officials to Sir Valentine Chirol. 
Sir Edward Carson, too, has argued the case from the same point of view. 
The fact that Sir Valentine means to present his exhibits and documents in 
this connection to the House of Lords with a view to misleading them clearly — 
proves his wicked intention. ] sae 


ow we: consider thie: character of Reuter’s telegrams, Sir Hdward 

« *° Résaré 14, 4th Mar.; _Carson’s speeches on behalf of Sir Valentine Chirol 

‘Ina | Prakash (42), 8th and the haste exhibited in communicating the deci- 

Ce ae - sion to. the’ Government of India, one cannot but 

As think that a political and’ official aspect was given to this private case of 

‘defamation and that thus Mr. Tilak’s case was made to go against him. Though 

ee jt'was noted that the case was of a political Character, there was no idea 

- ‘at its beginning that Government would sd openly identify themselves with 

—.. , it The official hand was first exposed during the sittings of the Com- 

mission in Bombay and it was fully: exposed while the case was being 

conducted in England. We can at once realise what was the game 

being played by the ‘bureaucracy if we read the statements made by 

Sir Edward Carson and Reuter’s telegrams. Mr. Tilak firmly believes 

that constitutional agitation will not fail to get justice at the hands of 

the people of England. Some people may feel glad that this confidence 

was rudely disturbed and badly shaken by the Chirol decision. If we note 

the confidence with which Mr. Tilak continued to plead his case even after 

the official hand was exposed, it is clear that Mr. Tilak believes in constitu- 

tional agitation from the bottom of his heart and that heis not playing at 

it. He firmly holds that India’s good will not be achieved by severing the 

British connection and from the beginning of the war he kept himself 

and his party Joyal to the idea. Sir Valentine, however, has called upon the 

Government of India and the bureaucracy to crush the Nationalist party. In 

India an attempt is being made to condemn the critics of the administration 

of the bureaucracy as anarchists and punish the innocent as well as the 

guilty. The bureaucracy will not fail to makea similar attempt against our 

agitation for self-determination in Kngland and throw usin the flames. 

Many times before such an attempt has been made to destroy the Nationalist 

party, but the party has successfully stood the test. We have no doubt that 

it will shine all the brighter as a result of the Chirolean vengeance. What 

wonder is there that the case was decided against the Nationalists as. . 

soon “as Sir Hdward Carson threatened the jury with the con- 

sequences a favourable decision would have on the white officials. How 

could the jury help being overcome by fear when he displayed the bogey of 

murders and outrages when there were signs that these things would occur in 

England itself asthey had happened in Europe? [The Indu Prakash writes in 

a similar strain and says that the British Jury cannot maintain equilibrium in 

. ~. gases of conflict between the conquerers and the conquered. The Irish had 

experience of this before, continues the paper, and now it has been repeated in 

the Tilak case. But, it adds, the decision has had no harmful effect on the 

leadership of Mr. Tilak. All have united to support him sympathetically. 

The people know that Mr. Tilak lends no ‘support to Mngonstiinsional 
agitation. | 


14, When Lokamanya Tilak instituted -his suit in Kngland many. 
eople expressed the opinion that he was making a 

Sudhdkar (182), 2nd Mar. ore 0 ne ieee on a Wastes jury to give him 
| justice. This case Clearly shows how far it is possible for an Indian to 
Mg get justice at the hands of an English jury in a case of a politicak character. 
We hope that Mr. Justice Darling’s decision will be reversed in the appellate 
court and that the vast sums spent by Lokamanya Tilak so far will not be 
wholly wasted. - 


15. “The result was foreseen judging from the unscrupulous way adopted 

New. Ti ond by the defence counsel in the matter of cross-exami- 
ae imes (8), 2n mation. All the old bogeys were requisitioned into 
service and there were retired Anglo-Indian officials 

of the Pamobay Government who came forward as witnesses to give vent to 
_ their old prejudices and passions against Lokmanya Tilak. Murders and con- 
----—s- Spiracies were alleged against Mr. Tilak for which even the Bombay Govern- 
ae Ment did not dare to prosecute him during his long public career. Not only 
this. _ Racial xssions and prejudices of the judge and- Jury were invoked 
by Bir Ke Carson against the Indian leader in all ways condéeivable.. 
es me j ‘to aeey al, the Pogey of the prestige of the Government of India was 
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Successfully raised in a purely private Casé.......... ‘As our contemporary, the 
Tribune, points out, the man who last year had been elected as the president 
of the Indian National Congress by the Indian people will ever continue to 
have ‘their regard and admiration, in spite of the fact that he lost the 
case—only an incident in the record of his public life at once honourable and 
inspiring. We may assure the Daily Gazette, which went into violent 
ecstasies over his defeat, that no court of law on earth can shake the con- 
fidence of the Indian people in the great Indian leader.” 


16. ‘‘ Flushed with success Sir Valentine Chirol has now declared war 

on what some call the ‘ Tilakite’ papers in this 

Sir Valentine Chirolon gountry. His ultimatum has been published in the 
~— te 9 4p, Observer of which ‘King’ Garvin, we think, is still 
ate ee the editor. He will expose all the unpardonable sins 
3 of the nationalist papers in India by presenting two 
volumes of evidence for the defence in the case containing articles in papers 
supporting Mr. Tilak’s policy to the library of the House of Commons. He 
has now taken the long-suffering Government of India under his arm-pit and 
will do his best to sweep away this ‘curse to the country’. And in this he 
would first consider the claims of the Bombay Government who placed the 
whole Secretariat at his disposal to prepare material for his case under the 


Ba, 


superintendence of Government officers ! 


*17. ‘‘The Chirol case means to Mr. Tilak a total cost of about three 
lakhs. Already he has incurred an expenditure of 
Appeal to Nationalists two lakhs and more and if in the end the decision 
to help Mr. Tilak to de- comes to be upheld he will have to pay the costs of 
fray the cost of his suit i+ Valentine Chirol as well. Though technically 
against Sir Valentine . : - \) 
eer if was a private case of defamation, Mr. Tilak 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Was fighting it on behalf of the country and the 
12th Mar.; Kesari (114), British jury has come to a wrong decision misled 
11th Mar. by the characteristic appeals to préjudice made 
: to it by Sir Edward Carson. ‘lhe decision in no 
way affects Mr. Tuilak’s position as a trusted leader of the country. It 
rests with the country to help Mr. Tilak in his effort to get justice done to him 
and, if he unfortunately fails, to pay the costs. An appeal has been issued by 
a leading body headed by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde and Dr. Deshmukh 
and Mr. Y. VY. Nene is acting as Treasurer. It should be the pride of every 
Indian to contribute his mite to the fund. We trust that there will bs a wide 
and prompt response to this patriotic call.” [Tne above is in effect a summary 
of an appeal to the ‘ Nationalist’ public which appears in the Kesarz over the 
names of the Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde, the Honaurable Mr. Belvi, 
Messrs. 8. M. Paranjpe, N. C. Kelkar and others. The appeal adds :—It will 
be the height of ingratitude if the Nationalist party allows this burden to fall. 
on Mr. Tilak. If evey intelligent Nationalist were to consider Mr. Tilak’s 
difficulties as his own, it would not at all be difficult to raise the money 
required for fighting the case to an issue. | 


18. ‘‘ There seems to us good ground for the demand that tbe Govern- 
| ment should agree to the appointment of a general 
Complaint about the jnquest into the question of the State control of 

Government control of commodities daring war-ti:ne, the policy and methods 
mee. hay Chronicle (1), Pursued in each case during the past four-and-a-half 
8rd rose sg : 2, years, the incompetence or culpability,—if such is 
disclosed,—and the principles and methods that should 
be observed in the future. God forbid that there should be another war, but 
should that dread contingency arise, God forbid that so much stupidity, arbitra- 
riness, wrong-headedness and dishonesty should be allowed to run riot and play 
havoc with commerce and industry, to say nothing of the unnecessary infliction 
of grave hardships on individuals. One of the Departments in respect to which 
there has been ground for very grave criticism has been that of the control of 
Hides........... A very active figure in the Hides control has been Mr. Mc- 
Farlave, who, we understand, came out of the ‘coal and sundry’ departmens 
of aSouth Indian firm. He was appointed first Hides Inspector, then became 
Assistant Controller of hides, then — Controller,and, lastly, on. the 
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 @eparture of Mr. Mc Watters for England, officiating Controller. - Mr. Clerk, the 
_ {present Deputy Controller, when he entered the Department as an Assistant 
‘Controller, came from military service and was, so we are credibly informed, 
_ without knowledge of the Hides industry or experience as to how selections 
should be made. So much for the officials, whose policy and methods 
have been the subject of grave complaint. As to this we shall deal in detail 
4n another article, but, in view of the materials that have been placed before 
us, we are forced/‘to fhe conclusion that persons engaged in the industry 
have been treated with a grave want of consideration, not to say actual 
injustice, and have been made to suffer unnecessary loss, inconvenience and 
hardship, chiefly in two respects: (1) By the commandeering not only of | 
goods required for the Army and fit for military -use, but also of other 
— supplies whereby Government were enabled to make large profits by selling 
——— in Europe. These profits legitimately belonged to the Indian trade and the 
official interference with the trade in this respect was arbitrary, gratuitous and 
unjustified, and has put innocent individuals to great loss. (2) By the 
preferential treatment ae alleged, accorded to Kuropean Hide Merchants in 
Madras as compared with Indian Hide Merchants in Bombay. ‘These ara 
the two leading features of the case laid before us. But there are many 
details to be exposed regarding these as well as other curious and, as 
it appears, wholly undesirable and uneconomic methods pursued by the 
Department. These extend from broad questions of policy down to the 
personal treatment meted out to individuals who complain of want of courtesy... 
We must defer further discussion of the matter however, to our next article.” ° 
{In its second article the paper writes :—“ Government operations have pro- 
if duced an artificial condition in the market which has resulted in very largo 
ia profits accruing to them and this is still going on. Now it is clear that if the 
Government are to enjoy financial benefit from their operations in controlling 
an Indian industry, the Indian taxpayer is the entity who should enjoy the 
fruits. But it is not merely the Indian trader who is being robbed; the 
Indian taxpayer is also in his turn robbed of the proceeds of the robbery 
which ought to be his, if anyone's. This is the result of the very easy and 
simple process in which the authorities have engaged in controlling hides, for 
the hides which are forcibly acquired in India at very low rate, ovar and 
above the requirements of the Army, have been allowed to accumulate and 
huge stocks aré now held by the British Goverament—presumably through 
the war Office,—in London and are only being released in driblets for the 
market. The result is the continued maintenance of a very high rate in the 
market and extremely good business for the Government. We are informed 
bia by those who should know, that hides bought at 12 annas and Re. 1 per Ib. in 
India have been sold by Government in London at Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per Ib. and 
calf-skins bought at Re. 1-4 per lb. have been sold at Rs. 6 perlb. Where are 
these substantial profits going? They obviously belong to India, whose 
markets are not here to be bled for the benefit of the British taxpayer under 
the screen of a Government control for war emergency purposes. Are the 
Government of India keeping any check on these transactions? Have they 
any record? If not the sooner the India Office is set in motion with a view 
to recovering for the Indian taxpayer what is obviously his money the better ! 
wsseeeese Hrom September 1916 to January 1917, \Lessrs. Matthews and Com- 
pany were buying for the Government in Bombay. After their selection the 
surplus was exported to London by the tanners themselves and they enjoyed 
the high profits accruing from the fact that they obtained in London prices 
® from 50 to 100 per cent. more than those paid by the Government here for 
the better hides. This did not last long, however, for in February 1917, 
the Government stepped in and appointed Mr. MacFarlane, then in the coal 
and sundry department of a private firm, as Hides Inspector for the purpose 
of buying hides for the Government. This gentleman, as soon as he took 
charge, issued a circular stating that Government themselves would buy 
the rejected hides at a rate four annas per Ib. less than the selection rates ; 
at the \same time the tanners were to be prohibited from exporting any 
hides at all. It is hardly surprising that the tanners were up in arms against 
this arbitrary proceeding. They were already selling by compulsign to 
_ Government at unprofitable rates and they were to be debarred from reaping 
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the: profits to be earned by. selling. in the London market goods which 
Government did not require for their own use, and thus recouping their 
losses. Mr. MacFarlane’s method of treating ‘these protests was short, 
sharp and brutal. The factories of one merchant were arbitrarily requisi- 
tioned under the Defence of India Act rules and others were threatened that 
if they refused to agree to the Government conditions their factories would 
be taken possession of. There was no alternative but. to submit and the 
tanners were obliged to agree to these arbitrary terms. Thonceforward the 
Government bought not only for their own requirements but they went into 
the trade on their own account, compulsorily acquired ths surplus stocks as 
well, sold in London ou joint account at very high rates and collared the 
profits! On the face of it it would be difficult to imagine a more gross abuse 
of the powers accorded under the Defence of India Act for war emergency 
purposes. But there is yet more to be told.” 


19. The Kesari says that the late Amir of Afghanistan was a true 
one friend of the British till his death and, referring to a 
The assassination of mission in Afghanistan from Persia and Bokhara with 
pot the Amir of 4 view to forming an alliance of Moslem countries, 
, prewe (114), 4th Mar, 8088 00 :—Though Persia has been recognised ag 
' an independent country, it is very weak, and as the 
Indian army has occupied Mesopotamia, etc., and as the Peace Conference 
is likely to require all these places to be under the Indian army’s eye, Persia 
will henceforward be a butterfly caught in the Indian military net. Bokhara 
is not an independent country like Persia. It will pass under the Allies 
when the Bolsheviks are defeated next spring and the Government of 
India will have to manage it like Baghdad for the League of Nations, 
Afghanistan is not an independent country like Persia. According to inter- 
national treaties it is in the zone of influence of the Government of India. For 
these countries to speak of a union of Moslem powers would be to obstruct 
in a way the military power of the Government of India. It is not a good 
sign that the Amir should be murdered while these obstructive schemes were 
being discussed. The Government of India was badly in need of a neutral 
friend like the late Amir. We hope that the new Amir will follow the example 
of his brother and earn the friendship of the Government of India and that 
permission would be granted to construct Railways in Afghanistan and that 
the Moslem questions relating to Bokhara and Samarkand would be satis- 
factorily solved by the Government of India with the help of the Amir. 


20. Although the freight on the Burmese rice has been reduced to 
Rs. 30 per ton, there has been no corresponding 


Alleged illegal exactions yeduction in its price. Merchants, on the other hand, 
from rice merchants at 


Bombay generally complain that they will have to raise the 
pti Shodhak (126) present price as they have to pay secretly some 8 or 
2nd Mar. ’ 10 annas per bag of rice at the place of making the 


purchase in Bombay, in addition to the other 
expenses attendant thereon, and (that as this extra expenditure is not taken 
into account along with other expenses by the authorities in fixing the price, 
the merchants are put to loss. Letters from Bombay brokers, corroborating 
this were read out at a meeting of local merchants recently held in Ratnagiri. 
We urge upon the Controller of Prices to forthwith institute inquiries into 
this matter and remedy it. In these hard days arrangements must be made 
to make the staple food, vz., rice, as cheap as possible to the ppor people of 
Ratnagiri to enable them to face the situation. 


21. ‘‘‘ Where is the Controller?’ is the question on everybody’s lips. 
ks a ws It is true in theory that whoever contravenes the rules 
Controjler’s orders are not Of the Controller comes under the clutches of the 


obdawena.: law, but in practice the Controller’s rules and notices 
Young -India (15), 6th area dead letter. It is a fact and it must have 
Mar. come to the notice of the Controller that his orders 


are observed in the contravention rather than in 


compliance. Nota single thing can one purchase at the scheduled price. 


If any one had the temerity to cite the Controller to’ a pwofiteering trader, 


vse % 
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“22. ‘ik corresponds writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn complaining of the 
inconvenience and hardships suffered by the public 

2 * earcity of kerosene i mm gwing to the scarcity and abnormal rise in the price 
— oe ae a (32) of kerosene oil in Bombay. The writer is of opinion 
Meee oe ’ that there is no real scarcity of kerosene in Bombay 

ha and that the trouble is due to a trick played by certain 

persons who have filled up all the empty tins they could purchase with bulk 
oil and who now, with a view to profiteering, declare that the stock of kerosene 
oil in Bombay has become exhausted. The paper urees upon the Controller the 
need of exercising stricter control over the price of kerosene oil and of taking 


stock of the tins of kerosene oil cornered by merchants. 


23. Every Indian will naturally be grieved at Mr. Montagu’s reply in 
Parliament about Lala Lajpatrai. It will be admitted 
- Protest against Mr.Lala on all hands that there can be pothing in Lala 
note s exclusion from Lajpatrai’s conduct that should come in the way of 
: his coming to England even during the period of war. 
Dn Frakien (89), 2s Every educated Indian will, doubtless, feel indignant 
so | , at the roundabout way in which Mr. Montagu gave 
his reply. Indians have a right to demand an explanation from Government 
as to the reason of imposing this prohibition. We do not understand why 
Government themselves should not explain the necessity of having recourse to 
such a stringent measure at the present time. 


_ 24, “In answer to oe scoffers at the League of Nations in the debate on 

the Address the Premier roundly declared that the 

Ag cour beat pom little nations like Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs 

ernment themselves, they Who were being created depended upon the “League 

‘would pack off the bureau- for their very existence. But what about the other 

eracy. nations in a similar position? Ireland for example 

~ Home Ruler (5), 1st andIndia? ‘Ariel’ in Capital says tbat ‘ private 

Mar. advices from Home give the startling news that the 

War Office at the urgent request of Lord French, ihe Viceroy, is hurrying troops 

in large numbers. with an abundance of machine guns across St. George’s 

Channel, and Ireland is now a huge armed camp, because the British inilitary 

authorities refuse to take any chances.’ Itis a novel way of helping the 

existence of a little nation by spotting it with machine guns and the case of 

- .. ‘Yreland imperatively demands the immediate attention of the League which 

will be nothing but a farce if it can overlook such a strong case directly 

staring it in the face. ‘The whole Irish race vehemently demands that self- 

‘determination should be applied to Ireland and the recent vote of the Irish 

Americans confirms it. Unless, indeed, self-determination exists only for 

being applied to enemy subject states or in places where the allies are not 

anterested, it is dificult to understand how the case of Ireland can be neglec- 

ted, specially i in view of the splendid orations on the League of Nations with 

which Mr. Lloyd George now and then regales his audiances. The case for 

India is equally strong. Here it is not necessary to import machine guns as 

the people have been systematically emasculated by the rigid exercise of the 

Arms Act and the situation here has not yet become so desperate. But if the 

people were asked to determine their government for themselves, they would 

pack off the” bureaucracy immediately and establish a government of the 

people, for the people, and by the people. So long as the essential principle 

ee) .of self-determination is not rigidly acted up to the League of Nations will 

.. .. ‘prove itself a farce which will ultimately result in a repetition of the horrors 
Reem ‘we have just passed through.” 

 - 25. “ We commented the other day on the harsh order issued by the- 

Government prohibiting the export of pearls from 

Alleged injustice to ex- India. That order was sought to be justified on 

"porters of pearls. the ground of war conditions. These conditions 

Bombay * Gleeic cle (1), ae f th 1 
a 4th Mar. eater now no longer exist and in view of the removal: or 
en = ait ae relaxation of restrictions in regard to several other 


18 


. commodities, it is a fair = just that Government should immediately 
revoke the order regarding the prohibition of the export of pearls and thus 
afford relief to a needlessly harassed section of the mercantile community.” 


26. ‘The Phillipines and India present a very noticeable and im- 
pressive parallel, no less in regard to their im mediate 
_ Contrast between the political goal than in their present political condi- 
political status of the tions and it is instructive as well as interesting 
Hillipinoes i in Indians | | aes 
Bombay Chronicle (1), *© learn how the people of the Phillipines think of 
sth Mar. India and her affairs.......... The political progress 
of the Phillipines under American guidance has been 
phenomenally rapid. Not even two decades have passed since the country 
came under the control of the United States. Yet, within such a short period 
it has been given practically autonomous governwent, while India—where is 
she after more than a century of British tutelage ?.......... The bureaucracy 
here and British statesmen in HKngland have much to learn from the 
disinterested manner in which the United States helped and prepared the 
Phillipines for the demand it now makes for independence. Sir William 
Meyer, our ez-Finance Member, has been recently on a visit to the 
Phillipines and has delivered himself of the usual bureaucratic platitudes 
and misrepresentations about India. Of that more anon. At a banquet 
given in his honour by the local Chamber of Commerce, a very interesting 
and forcible speech was made by Signor Nieva, Editor of the Phallipines 
Review, as to the identity of goal of India and the Phillipines. Signor 
Nieva truly.said that India and the Phillipines cannot feel themselves 
as different people because of the place they hold on earth, but that their 
aspirations being similar, such dissimilarity dwindles into insignificance in 
the broadening horizon of the Orient; and he hopefully looked forward to the 
day when the East and the West could meet each other, not the one as a 
dependency or field for exploitation of the other, but as true friends in 
unabridged enjoyment of equal international rights. Such high altitudes of 
practical statesmanship were apparently beyond the reach of Sir William 
Meyer’s bureaucratic vision and it was not surprising that, in his reply, he 
could oot refrain from indulging im the gratuitous and gross misrepresentation 
that the Indian politicians, who had made no personal sacrifice for the cause 
of the Allies in the war, were eager to make capital out of what their fellow- 
countrymen had done in the Indian armies which fought in Flanders, Meso- 
potamia and other battlefields! Parenthetically we may remark that it is 
wmazing how easily and shamelessly the mask falls from the most sympathetic 
bureaucrat once the need for dissimulation ceases to be essential to official 
opportunism. We hive still hopes, however, that having seen and studied 
what the United States has done in the Phillipines Sir William Meyer will 
become wiser. For the rest, if the war has not been waged in vain, the Orient 
must come into her own and cease to be a field for political and economic 
exploitation by European Powers. And as for India, ‘ Britain,’ to.quote Signor 
Nieva, ‘would profit more with a free India—thankful to her and bound to 
her by the bonds of gratitude than an India held through the bonds of armed 


political dependency.” 


2?/. ‘Lord Jellicoe is due here in a few days and rumours are rife that 

one of the first results of his visit will be the saddling 

The Navy that India on long-suffering India of a fresh burden in the 
may be asked to maintain shane of a Navy, which will be miscalled 
“—_ a ee 4 her ‘own’. The Indian Navy will be her ‘own’, 
4th ed ro lr Te many other things that are saddled on her— 
only, she will have no control whatever over it, nor 

will Indians be allowed to man:it. A vehement and -timely protest 


must be made against such unjust proposals when they take shape. The 


military burdens of India are more than what she can bear and so long as all: 


control and share is denied to her in the Navy she must resolutely, oppose 
any attempt to impose on her a fresh naval burden. If the East Indies 
squadron requires strengthening, the British Fleet ought to be able to spare 


some vessels as it has done for Australia and Canada. - In view of disarmament, 


proposals and especially in view of the declared readiness of the Imperial 
H 494—4 oon | 
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. Governm vr consider requests for the war vessels, the Governm ent of India 
4 boul d es. no time in moving in the matter in the interests of India. . At 
a sll ‘events, the representatives of the people should bestir themselves betimed 
and see that the Navy that India may be asked to maintain should in all 

| -tasential respects of personnel and control be Indian.” 


ies. : England has her vested interests in Ireland asin India. The Irish 
harbours and ports are of an immense value to 

‘The Irish problem and British commerce and shipping. Besides England 
the duty of the British hag her own political advantages by keepiny Ireland 


en, 5). Ist under her thumb. With these vested interests and 
Mer. uier (0), ist vith human nature being what it is, it seems 


hardly like ly for England to relinquish all her 
claims over Treland. Ireland in that case seems prepared and well organised 
to adopt a policy of passive resistance against all British administration in 
Ireland. And if the British Government play the same old game of coercion 
and repression which on more than a dozen previous occasions has thrown 
the Irish people into open revolution, all their professions to stand by freedom 
and justice and rights of smaller nations will have vanished and the dreams 
of the Peace Conference and the League of Nations in which England has 
played such an important part will be nipped in the bud. But English 
statesmansbip shoulld think twice before embarking on such a policy; for 
Ireland to-day is organised and equipped as it never before was; and the new 
principles enunciated during this war have inspired every Irish man and 
woman to openly join the ranks of their political liberators, Sinn Feinners. 

ie England must destroy them all before she succeeds in restoring peace and 
quiet. Is she prepared to doit?” 


29. ‘“ Sir James Meston held out no hopes of any substantial diminution 
in our military charges in the future and, on the 
Comments on the other hand, wanted the country to prepare its mind 
. Budget of the Govern- for a scale of expenditure on this head which “ must 
we of apg ae 6 be very much higher than it used to be in peaceful 
eth Mar. . =. oO: days’....... Whatever one may think of the immedi- 
ate future, one cansot reconcile oneself to the pros- 
pect in years to come, of heavy outlays on armaments and particularly in a 
poor country like India. Few will feel inclined to grudge to our railways tlre 
£63 million provided for renewals and. repairs in the coming year. This 
expenditure is absolutely necessary in view of the tremendous wear and tear 
our railways have undergone during the year of war and in view of the 
desirability of maintainiug railway efficiency ata high level. It is, however, 
difficult to appreciate the extraordinary zeal with which Sir James Meston 
has hastened to provide nearly £18 million for capital expenditure on the 
extension of railways........... This lavish grant is obviously intended to 
placate the commercial interests which have scarcely a good word to say 
about the excess profits tax and which will have to be largely relied upon 
for contributions to the next year’s loan. One might have expected the 
Finance Member to evince some enthusiasm for the cause of social and econo- 
mic development in the near future which was arrested during war time....... 
The whole outlook is full of uncertainties and the position of the Finance 
Meniber is not one.to be envied. But the country had a right to expect much 
more than a bare reference to the needs of education, public well-being and 
economy, and the Finance Member cannot be congratulated on the scant 
consideration which he has shown to this all-important aspect of the problem 
of reconstruction. Weare constrained to observe that Sir James Meston 
has failed to rise to the height of the occasion and promises only to maintain 
the old traditions of his department and Government, uninfluenced by the 
pow needs of the country and strong public opinion with regard to 
them. 


*30. “The only bright feature of what the Finance Member Simeell 

called ‘a hard- apaeries budget’ in the raising of the 
Indian Social Refor- taxable minimum for income-tax from Rs. 1,000 to 
mer 6), 9th Mar. aia Re. 2,00 per annunt. This change will be a great 
: re bas ; ~ relief to the poorest class of income-tax payers who 
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have been hard hit by the rise in prices all round. For the rest, there is little’ 


in the Budget on which we can congratulate the COUDLTY......00. Quite one 


half of the expenditure of over 85 millions is on account of the Army........+. 


We are unable to share Sir James Meston’s satisfaction at the unprecedentedly 


large sum of nearly 18 millions which has been allotted to railways...... The 
Finance Member’s eloquence when referring to the sore trials which the: 


couftry has had to undergo and is undergoing is touching, but it is not much 


else. A friendly journal takes it ‘as a good omen that while preaching the 


need for economy in all non-essentials, Sir James Meston couples with it 


courtageous outlay on the essentials.’ J udged in the light of his Budget, 
this can only mean that in the opinion of the Pioneer at least, the only 
essentials are the Army and Railway, and that education, sanitation and all 
the rest of what are known as nation-building functions of the State are non- 
essentials. In other words, the people of India exist for the Army and the 
Railways and not these great institutions for the peuple! ” 


31. ‘‘ Whatever may be the conflict of views regarding Sir William 
Nii Cieaaiee 6 Meyer’s method of nursing the finances of the country 
ord Mar. roe MO ie special difficulties he had to overcome cannot 


be overlooked—and whatever his many merits, for. 


which we have always given him full credit, no impartial critic of his policy 
can-deny that the economies which he exercised in regard to expenditure on 
what are regarded as nation-building activities such as education, sanitation, 
agriculture and industries, were not only ‘ unspeakably sordid ’ for those times 
but have in the event proved, as non-official critics always prophesied, a 
means of retarding the natural development of the country and its people. 
This was never so clearly demonstrated as by the needs of the war, when the 
Secretary of State and other British statesmen were constrained to deplore the 
shortsighted policy which left a county, rich in illimitable resources of 
potential wealth, in such a poor condition that it could not render that 
measure of material assistance in the war which the adoption of a wise and 
liberal policy of development during the preceding decades would have enabled 
it to do.......... The financial statement for the year 1919-20, which Sir 
James presented to the Imperial Council on Saturday, unfortunateiy, does not 
show that he has learnt the lesson betimes. In spite of his admission that 
conditions are infinitely easier to-day than those which faced his predecessors, 
he has not had the statesmanship and courage to depart from their policy which 
was not wrongly described as being ‘ penurious and lacking in enterprise ’. 
The current year, as he said, has been a period of crisis and dramatic change. 


The war has ended and with it, to a considerable extent, its enormous exaction - 


of money and material. The features of the current year need not detain us. 
We need emphasise only one point and that is the measure of the assistance 
which India rendered in the shape of export of foodstuffs to meet the needs 
of the Allied Countries. Exports of cereals rose by over 50 per cent. to a total 
in 1917-18 of 5,400,000 tons valued at £36,000,0C0. In the case of wheat 
the record figure of 1 500, 000 tons was reached. In the earlier months of 


the current year, India’s contribution of foodstuffs was maintained at an 


even higher level than in 1917. Having regard to the internal economic 
situation in the country, aggravated as it has been by the prevalence of epide- 
mics, scarcity and high prices and famine, thesé figures are significant and 
we hope, their significance will not be lost upon the Viceroy, Sir Claude Hill 
and others who have repeated so often the parrot-cry that India has not 


suffered as much from high prices as other belligerent countries.......... 


Turning to the next year, we cannot, of course, prophesy what development 
may take place as a result of the end of the war. But one thing is certain 
and it is that the world’s expenditure on armaments will be immensely 
reduced, as compared with the years of war. Weare surprised, therefore, 
at the pessimistic view of the Finance Member, that the scale of expenditure 
on the military side must be very much higher than it used to be in peaceful 
days. Hven making a generous allowance for the necessarily slow process 
of demobilisation and the imperative duty of liberally rewarding the services 
of the soldiers of freedom and of their families, and of the defence of the 
country, it seems too much that a poor country like India, which has already 


contributed much more towards war expenditure than was fair and reasonable, 
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ould ie sikh to: no a burden of. £414 millions for military ‘purposes: 
Jone—a burden, which represents just a half of the total budget of outlay for: 
‘purposes for the next year. To the Finance Member there may be nothing 
rful’ in this, but to the people of the country who. have to pay and 
| who have still no voice in determining what financial burdens they should 
_ hear and in seeing, that their money is not extravagantly spent, this is an. 
unjustifiable drain ‘on their resources, particularly as the present Fin#hce 
Member gives uo hope either of stringent ecenomies in the other great: 

spending departments or of a liberal outlay on the essential needs of education, 
petilo t health and material development.......... Education and sanitation,—: 

e crying needs of the country—are characteristically treated i in Sir James. 
Meston’s speech. They are conspicuous by their omission.” 


- +*32, “The financial statement presented by Sir James Meston must 
_ : , inevitably cast a saddening gloom all over the 
—<— 7), vth country........... With the utmost economy possible, 

the military charges are expected to consume 
nearly £ 42°2 millions, 2.e., more than half of the revenue of the poorest. 
country on this globe will be engulfed by this department alone!......... One 
cannot but shudder to think that so much should be required for the protec- 
tion of the country inhabited by the gentlest people on the earth!........ Of 
course, we know that much of this enormous amount is absolutely wasted in 
heavy but unnecessary payments to the foreign troops that are no better than 
the Indian soldiers in ability, hardihood, resourcefulness, intelligence and 
courage. Indian man-power can be had for cheaper rates than the foreigners, 
but the Government of India are so perverse-minded or are so distrustful of 
Indian soldiers and the Indian people, that they will not consent to have 
cheaper Indian substitutes of equal merits for the costlier Kuropeans in the 
higher ranks of the army. This is a standing scandal of, and a perennial 
memorial to the wasteful and distrustful administration of the COO DERG cvsxceciss 
The Railways come next. They will take up nearly £ 24°2 millions !......... 
The railways and the Army have thus neary 80 per cent. of the total revenue. 
One can then very easily see how pitiable must be the condition of the 
‘ essentials of progress’ such as education, sanitation, industries, agriculture 
and the like. All these are kept on starvation allowance and are accom- 
modated within 20 per cent. left compassionately to their lot. And yet the 
Viceroy and the Government members are very anxious to provide for 
industries in the near future! How they can or intend to do it one is at a 
loss to know. The financial statement, as it stands, holds out no hope for the 
realisation of their ambitious programme. Only one realieving feature. 


noticeable is the raising of the taxable minimum of income-tax from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000.” 


83. “ What justification is there for arranging the Budget for next 

. year on practically a war basis? In the first instance 
ae India (15), 6th the consideration of the ultra-legal charges accepted 
as last September, which was promised by Sir William 
Meyer, if there was agricultural distress on account of famine, has not been 
undertaken and there is going to be an outlay of £12°7 millions in the current 
year and £8°7 millions in 1920-21. No one who is familiar withthe economic 
stress through which this country is passing at the moment, with the depres- 
sion of trade, with famine conditions and impending econowic crisis through 
the. weakneas of our currency system would say that these burdens would not 
be too heavy on this country and that the policy involving their continuance 
even in the changed circumstances is at once unrighteous and harsh. We 
would indicate further our surprise and amazement at the bonus of £2 inillions 
to British troops. In protesting against this, we are not unmindful of the 
services rendered by these troops in the defence of this country. But when 
we see terrible poverty all round, when we see no programmes of sanitation 
and of every improvement most urgently needed, when we see people dying like 
rats through the ravages of epidemics, we must ask the Government of India,. 
Po all seriousness, whether they think this country could afford to show 
courtesy or generosity to British. troops tO the extent of over three crores. of. 
Eppes at ‘hig moment. There is nO -jostification for this, not even the:, 
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miserable farce which was enacted with regard to £45 millions, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that under present economic conditions, 
this is an unwise act of the Government of India and they should 
have shown the courage to withstand the pressure, brought upon them 
from the United Kingdom, to safeguard the more urgent needs of the 
Indian population entrusted to their care. Further, the year 1919-20 
in which there is no war expected, in which a League of Nations 
is to be established, in which armaments are to be reduced all round, this 
poor country will spend £41 millions, that is to say, 62 crores of rupees on 
military expenditure! This sum would be half of the gross revenue of the 
Governmeut of India and more than double of the maximum. expenditure for 
military purposes in any of the pre-war years. This is really monstrous and 
it seems to us that the question of constitutional reforms pales before the 
need of severe economy in the Military Department because after all, so long 

as this department continues to absorb the bulk of available money, all other 
schemes must remain in suspense........... It is in order to provide for the 
ultra-legal charges accepted last September—the imposition of which under 

present conditions of the country seems to us altogether immoral—that Sir 

James Meston is proposing to levy the Excess Profits Duty from which he 
expects as a very Cautious estimate £75 millions. We have nothing to do 

with the question of the justice of taxing those who made money out of the 

war. It is no consolation to one Indian to be told that the money is going to 

come out of the pockets of other Indians. The aspect of the programme which 

strikes us most is that over 10 crores of rupees would come out of the pockets 

of the most enterprising set of men in the community and this sum will go 
towards defraying the war expenses accepted at a moment of military crisis 

but altogether unjust in view of the changed situation since that date. ‘This 
only illustrates to our mind the absolute helplesseness of our people and their 

inability to influence the financial policy of the Government of India even 

where the injustice is most obvious and palpable. In no country in the world 

could such a heavy levy be put for such an object in the midst of economic 
distress and danger but in India. It seems that there is no going back, once 
an arrangement has been fixed upon, however much the people may suffer 

and however much they protest. In a Budget in which military matter 
looms so large, it is futile to look for any definite scheme of public utility...... 

While the Budget has been very ably drawn up and lucidly explained, we 
cannot help feeling that if is altogether disappointing from the standpoint 
of progress and is coloured very largely by military considerations which 

the public had a right to expect would not now weigh so much with the 
Government.” | 


*34. “It is neither fair nor humane to talk about the necessity of ‘ giant’ 

Re eroplanes when a severe famine intensified by the 
es (18), 9th Mar, high war prices and dire epidemics have produced 
ee widespread tnisery and suffering. It is not a little 
extraordinary that the Finance Member should readily spare £24 millions 
for railway renewals, the purchase of rolling stock and railway development, 
whilst irrigation which is more important to the people should have only one 
million. Whilst appreciating the urgent requirements of railways, the 
capital expesditure of £174 millions is wholly unjustifiable and inopportune. 
How Engiand has made use of her political domination for establishing her 
economic domination in this country and how: British capitalists, traders and 
merchants have forced. the hands of the authorities with.a view to accomplish 
this object is’ well known. The latter are interested in keeping up an 
uninterrupted stream of imports and exports andthe distribution of British 
goods on favourable terms and the huge outlay on railway programmes is 
eminently calculated to gratify their wishes........... It is monstrous that 
nearly half the revenue should be spent on the military services and a little 
less than one-third on an ambitious railway programme in response to the 
selfish cry of British capitalists, traders and manufacturers, whilst irrigation, 


education, sanitation and industrial developent are treated in a provokingly 


niggardly and unsympathetic spirit. We gratefully welcome the exemption 


H 424—5 ooN 
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- of ii up to Ra. 2,000 from the operation of the income-tax. That. ig the 


4 
4 


y bright feature of Sir James Meston’s first budget,-but the rest is full of 


-gtievons disappointment and we confess we cannot congratulate him*on it.” 


35. Heavy tilitary expenditure is the feature of Sir James Meston’s 
4, Tim 8), 8th first budget. He has not given an extra pie for 
ae: sine ped I education, sanitation and irrigation upon which 

rs alone the progress, the health and wealth of the 


people depend. He has given instead very sweet promises for the future. 


But man cannot live by promises. He wants something substantial and this 
he has not yot.......... Even in England, during the terrible war, expenditure 
on education was greatly increased and never curtailed.......... Here the 


- first call to curtail expenditure on account of the war was made on education. 


veceeesee If it cannot obtain the necessary money by curtailing expenditure 
Government must be prepared to raise loans for education, sanitution and 
industry. The whole nation will co-operate with them.......... And with 
fresh commitment in Mesopotamia and Kast Africa India is made to pay for 
the luxury of Britain being their mandatory. Itis England that must pay 
for her armies in these countries, or her capitalists who wish to keep them. 
for their exploitation. We must protest against this financial injustice.” 


86. The Kesari complains that Indian Finance Ministers have been 
addicted to the practice of under-estimating revenue. 

Kesar (114), 4th Mar.; Jt notes that Sir James Meston seems to have made 
. £ rakish oO Sth some improvement in the practice and budgetted 
(39), 6th — Paws" yevenue from the Railways at 80 crores and from 
Customs at 20 crores. It appears to the paper that 
Sir James Meston wank to break the practice in vogue and it commends it 
if persisted in. It considers as satisfactory that no new tax has been i:uposed ~ 
except the Hxcess Profits Tax and that the assessable limit for income tax has 
been raised from 1,000 to 2,000. It is very regrettable in its eye that only 
144,000 persons should be found in the whole of India liable to pay the 
income tax and that two-thirds of them should be Kuropeans. It makes a 
protest against the military expenditure which amounts to 63 crores, that is, 
52 per cent. of the revenue. It points oué that the military expenditure of 
other countries is being reduced, and declares that the ambitions of the 
Imperial Government are responsible for the heavy burden. Another objec- 
tionable feature in its eyes is the money lavished on Railways while next to 
nothing has been allotted to irrigation. The Inchcape Commission, says 
the paper, had fixed 18 crores for Railways whereas Government propose to 
spend 36 crores on that item and only 60 lakhs on canals. ‘Ihe statement 
of the Finance Minister that the poor have not been taxed is objected to 
by the paper which says that the increased rates levied by the Railways, and 
Postal and Telegraph Departments press upon the poor and the middle 
classes. These increased rates, says the paper, yield an additional revenue 
of 26 to 30 crores which have been annexed by the Military Department 
alone. The cause of the increasing military expenditure is, according to it, 
increasing military ambition and the Imperial policy. It is untenable eco- 
nomically and from the point of view of justice and on principle, argues the 
paper, that poor Indians should have to satisfy the unbounded ambitions of 
the Empire. [The Indu Prakdsh tecognises that greater military expenditure 
is inevitable as demobilisation can proceed slowly and as rewards will have to 
be paid to the brave, but it says that greater economy could have been 
practised in other matters. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that Government were 
exhibiting’unnecessary haste in laying down the Railway programme as they 
will have to .nake arrangements for paying off short-time loans. It further 


says that Government do not seem to consider matters dear to the people as 
of very great importance as otherwise Sir James Meston would have pro- 


minently referred to economical and educational reforms and the disappoint- 


ok  .. mn@at felt by some re garding the policy of the new Finance Minister, says the 


" is sess ‘be attributed to oe feature. ] 
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37. The Budget is unsatisfactory - th whole except that it affords 
some relief to middle class people engaged in service 
Sed Tee if war Bly by raising the minimum for the Income-Tax. It 
(25), 3rd Mar.; Bombay oes not afford any proof of a change in the angle 
Samdchdr (63), 5th Mar.; of vision of Sir James Meston. We have to say 
Shri Venkateshwar (85), nothing against 92 crores being ear-marked for effec- 
4th Mar.; Praja Mitra ting improvements on Railways. But over and above 
- Parsi (30), 3rd Mar.; this amount 26% crores have been set apart for Rail- 
Hindusthan (22), 3rd Mar. 
way extention! Everyone is aware that Government 
Spend the maximum amourt on Railways and the minimum on irrigation. 
But the new budget surpasses all the past ones in its partiality for Railways. 
‘We fail to understand why Government should have thought of spending 
‘such a large amount on Railway extension in a single year. It is to be 
regretted that not even a crore of rupees have been set apart for irrigation 
which is far more needed in India than Railways. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the 
Bombay Samdchdér and Shri Venkateshwar also express disapproval of the 
vast sum budgetted for Railways as compared to the sum set apart for 
irrigation. The Praja Mitraand Parsi discusses the Budget at great length 
and finds fault with Government for what it considers as an inordinately 
large amount earmarked for Railways compared to the apparent neglect of 
irrigation, sanitation and education. The Hindusthdn writes :—Had the 
Finance Minister set apart for agriculture and industries even five per cent. of 
the amount earmarked for the Army and Railways there would have been no 
pcessibility of the occurrence of famine and pestilence for another twenty-five 
years. Astone is given to Indians when they ask for bread. In these 
circumstances, is it to be wondered that friends of India like the British 


Prime Minister himself should protest against Indians being made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ?] 


38. The scheme of reforms is now under discussion and the Muham- 
madans of India are not adequately represented 

Grievances of Muham- on the India Council. While Mr. Montagu is once 
madans in the matterof more the Secretary of State for India, the Under 


representation on the 
Te Piles sek the Secretary is our follow-countryman, Sir S. P. Sinha, 


Viasen: Cinineania which is a matter for gratification. Thus there will 
Aftdb-i-Sind (141), 22nd DOW be so to say three Hindus and one Muham- 
Feb. madan on the India Council. The Muhammadan 


gentleman is Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan who 
regards himself an Indian first and a Muhammadan afterwards, and is even 
Opposed to communal representation being given to Muhammadans. It is 
he who now represents the Muhammadans of India in the discussion of the 


Reform scheme. In view of the fact that communal representation has been 


discredited in the Report on Indian Reforms one can realise what consideration 
will be shown to Muslim claims in the India Council. In this connection 
we would also point out thatno Muhammadan has been appointed to 
represent Muslim interests at the Peace Conference. Having regard to these 
facts the Muhammadans have reason to complain-of the inadequacy of their 
representation. Itis hoped that the Government will consider the matter 
and satify the Moslem claim. 


39. in a further article on the question of the Khaliphate, the Mujid-e- 


_ Rozgdr writes :—If you believe Sultan Wahiduddin 
_ The future of the Khali- {> be your Khalif, then put this belief into practice, 
phale. 5 PET and the only way of doing itis to hold meetings in 
ond wer Saga every town with a view to bring home to the autho- 
;  rities this (fact) that the Musalmans look upon the 
tricks of Sherif Husain as mere deceit. His Imperial Majesty Sultan Wahi- 
‘duddin being alive; another man’s claim to be the Khalif, however much his 
lineage be noble and however much bis claim be based on reason and tradition, 
is totally false. The only Khalif of the Musalmans is Sultan Wahiduddin, 
and he alone is the true servant of the Spiritual Head of the Mabam- 
madans. [The paper then exhorts the Moslems of Bombay to give up sloth 
and convene a public meeting on a grand scale, and adds :—It is a the 
valtmost importance that its president. should be a learned . well-versed in 


4 


oe lay e of Sg ‘The following items should be discussed in the meeting: — 


Phe only Khalif of the Muhammadans.is. Sultan Wahiggddin; the Powers 
wofessing other faiths have no right according to Isfamic Law to interfere 


no with’ Aho question of the Khaliphate; hence none of the belligerents is 
of cong to intervene in the question of the Khaliphate ; the Holy Places of 


subject to the Khalif should be evacuated, as a promise was made 


Taare the war about their honour, protection, and’ non- intervention ; the 


Sultan should remain (as before) the ‘guardian and patron of Mesopotamia, 
Syria and the Hejaz; the Sharif or any other person has no right to separate 
& province from the kingdom of the Ottoman Empire and bring it under his 
rule, as it is necessary for the Sultan to bé a Servant of Mecca and Medina; 
fhe Vusalmans of India abhor the claims of Greece and Italy and declare it 
ee, that any change in the present status of Turkey would cause dissatis- 
action ithroughout the Muslim world; finally prayers should be offered 
for the Sultan’s success and prayers should also be offered that the relations 
of friendship between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire might be 


improved and strengthened. [Elsewhere the paper reports that a meeting of 


fhe Musalmans of Bombay under the chairmanship of Seth Mian Muhamad 


Haji Janmuhamad Chottani will be held by the 15th March to discuss this 
question. | 


40. Referring to the future of the German African Colonies and to 
a nee eg ‘the claim of the Union of South Africa for manda- 
omments on the claims fory right over the conquered German _ territor 
. the South African mogily “inhabited by ieloavel races and Indians, mA 
nion to be mandatory th F sameness 
Auk See Geran’ Taat e ground that it was the Union’s troops and 
' Afeinan Colonies. Miltary organization that were engaged for the 
Home. Ruler (5), 1st Mar. conquest, the Home Ruler writes:—“ We are not. 
able to understand why this greed for territory and — 
on such flimsy grounds of reward for services, specially as the Union in 
consonance with other parts of the Empire and the allies has proclaimed from 
the housetdps that their troops have fought for Liberty, Freedom and Justice 
and for no other gain. By the bye, is this claim of the South African Union, 
like that of the British ‘conquerors’ of Hindustan for the trusteeship of 
coloured races and Indians, inspired by a geniune desire to promote the 
welfare of the natives of the conquered lands with a view to gradually, bring 
the native in the healthy amosphere of self-government and self-deter- 
mination ? And will the progress and prosperity of the native and Indian in 
the new territory be pursued on the lines adopted in the treatment of Indians 
and coloured people in the very heart of the Union itself?” 


“41, ‘“* Pax’ writing from London to the Leader of Allahabad, makes 
the astounding statement that ‘ Lord Sinha has. 
relinguished his position at the Peace Conference, 
as one of the Indian delegates’ and that the Right 


Comments on the 
ted relinquishment 
ie Lord Sinha of his seat 


on the Peace Conference. Honourable Mr. Montagu has been appointed, or 


Mahrdtta (7), 9th Yather has appointed himself, to represent Indian 


Mar. | interests at the allied Peace Council!’ This has 


also been corroborated by the London correspondent 

fthe Searchlight. ‘Pax’ says that he was ‘told by an Indian authority ’ 
‘that ‘ Lord Sinha as Under Secretary for India cannot take precedence over 
his immediate chief, hence it was found necessary to call him back.’ ‘ Thus 

ends, he says, “the first chapter of the Indian Peace Delegation Drama.’ 
If what ‘ Pax’ says is true, then we cannot but ‘strongly condemn the British 
Government for adding this insult to our injury. In the first place they 
Injured the cause of India by refusing to her the right of sending elected 
delegates to the Peace Conference, and asked the Government of India to 
send ‘nominated’ members instead. And now when a nominated Indian 
takes his seat in the conference, they quietly ask him to withdraw ona 
frivolous excuse! Is it not an insult to India and to Lord Sinha also? -We- 


3 "3 eo knoy oy and why the latter pocketed it, but pocket it he may or uot, 


ob but feel that she is deeply humiliated by this official chicanery. 


the Ge ver tament of India throw some light on this question and ease 
rt ua ni ids of the public a 


ad Bis 


42. “ We are no less enthusiastic about the work of the District, Officer 
_ than Mr. Montagu himself. He is the pivot of the 
‘The duties of the Dis: administration. All his qualities of head and heart 
trict Officers under the gre familiar to us. But Mr.-Montagu forgets that 
a Reforms Scheme. the District Officer has now lost his personality and 
ombay Chronicle (1), b 
6th Mar. ecome part of the bureaucratic machine, registering 
only the orders of the Secretariat. The District 
Officer has, at present, no initiative.» The District Officer, about whom 
Mr. Montagu wrote in such an enthusiastic vein to Sir J. D. Rees, existed in 
prehistoric times. Whatever plan Parliament may ordain in the fulness of 
its wisdom for the political progress of India, no doubt the District Officer 
will be essential, as Mr. Montagu says, but it is better that he should know 
and realise his position. Is it open to him to say now that he does not 
agree with such and such a view of Government and that, therefore, he will 
decline to be a party to it, while remaining in service? Just as he at present 
obeys Government or resigns, in future also he will have to obey Government 
orresign. He cannot be allowed to block the progress of India on imaginary 
grounds of his status and position. Just as permanent service in Hngland 
has nothing to do with the fact whether the ministry is Liberal or Tory and 
has to serve faithfully and honestly all the ministries, so also district officers 
in India cannot be allowed to make any reservations, in case Government be- 
come partly or wholly Indian, by the admission of Indian ministers and they 
must obey all orders without distinction.” 


43. Commenting on the Government Press Note on famine in the 
Bombay Presidency, the Praja Bandhu says :—Gov- 
Comments on the Gov- ernment would accept the existence of famine in a 
ernment Press Note on particular district only if the people resorted in 
famine conditions in the gyfficient numbers to the test works opened by 
sig org athe (99). Ind them, otherwise they would accept the existence 
Mar Rdths ee i dey of scarcity only, no matter how high the prices 
chér (73), 5th Mar.; Wight go and how insufficient the supply of 
Kaiser-i-Hind (26), 2nd food-grains and fodder might be! ‘This way of 
Mar. ascertaining famine and scarcity is defective, and 
as a result Government are not able to organise 
prompt and effective measures to mitigate the actual distress. They are not 
taking steps as effectively as they should for importing foodstuffs from other 
parts of the country. ‘hey ought to use their authority in commandeering 
steamships for importing rice from Burma, or the heavy freight charges should 
be paid for from the public treasury as a famine measure so that the public 
may get rice at cheaper rates. Control of transport and high freights have 
caused considerable hardships to the public for the last three or four months. 
The condition of cattle in the Deccan is extremely pitiable. We thank Gov- 
ernment for what they have done to ease the situation, but we note with regret 
the absence of promptitude which Government ought to show to mitigate the 
effects of famine. |The Adthidwdr Samdchdr asks Government to reduce the 
freight on rice and hopes that Government will provide funds for opening 
cheap grain shops. The Katser-1-Hind expresses its gratification at the Press 
Note and requests Government to ask their officers to work in co-operation 
with the Famine Committees in different parts of the Presidency.| 


44. ‘A Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay states that 
ties Clr 0 ‘in view of the failure of the last monsoon and 
"th Mar sth prevailing scarcity, the Governor in Council 
has decided to extend up to dlst December 1919 

the current free season in respect to dealings in mohwra flowers in the 
Kaira’ district.’ The mohwra flower has always, even in normal times, 
served as a staple article of food for human beings and fodder for cattle in 
the Kaira District and the hardships caused by the restriction of the use 
in these trying days of famine—-which the Seoretariat scribes in their 
ineptitude still persist in describing as ‘scarcity ‘"—could easily be 
imagined. We congratulate the Government in recognising the wisdom 
of removing the restriction, though their decision is rather belated and has 
not been taken on their Own initiative.” , 
H 424—6 con 
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os @B. Almost'all aia vir he! ag in 9 grip of famine. It is 
Bee ee eas hye as Ge at . natural, therefore, for people to inquire what steps 
rae Jdgaruk (48), ab, taae. Government have taken and are ‘rohe to take rs 
combat it. It appears from the statement made by the Honourable Sir 
-Clande Hill the other day at the Imperial Legislative Council meeting that 
. Government are moving in the matter. Unfortunately the steps taken by 
_ them so far do not appear to have materially altered the condition of the 
poor. ~The only credit that we can give them is that their measures may 
have prevented the situation from becoming worse. People will not derive 
any substantial benefit from these measures unless they are liberally 
conceived. The Travancore Durbar supplies food-grains to its subjects at 
® loss of 25 per cent. Should not our Government also be prepared to suffer 
at least so much loss if not more? Their decision, however, to obtain wheat 
from Australia in sufficiently large quantities is satisfactory and will help 
considerably to ease the situation. We would also urge them to arrange for 

an adequate supply of: waggons for the free distribution of foodstuffs. 


46. “The Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons are amongst the most miserably 


paid Government employees of similar standing and 


Grievances of CivilSub- oducational li ine. : 
Assistant Surgeons. educational qualifications «© No doubt, his 


, - general educational qualification is a little lower than 

oa i — (1), that of the Assistant Surgeon, but that is no reason 
why so useful and efficient a class of medical 

assistants should be kept.in chronic poverty. To-day, however, we are con- 


cerned with the grievances of those who have volunteered—or rather, who 
have been forced to volunteer—for military duty, especially of those who 
are doing military duty in India at the various war hospitals, camps and so 
On.......... They have been hit the hardest. They are not only not getting any 

adequate compensations for their harder duties, but their position has been 
rendered in many degrees worse off than that of their brethren in civil employ. 
ssseereee We hope Government will recognise that these men, whom they 
have transferred to military service against their inclination and who stand 
to lose a good deal, financially and otherwise, in comparison with their 
brethren in the Civil line, deserve some adequate compensation for their loyal 
service and for the hardships they have been called upon to face. They 
should be given (1) at least two montas’ pay as bonus, (2) permanent 
exemption from grade examination, (3) accelerated promotion by one year 
for every year of military duty and (4) compensation for loss of professional 
practice at the rate of Rs. 50 for the last grade and proportionately for higher 
grades. ‘he Indian commission should also be thrown open to them as o 
measure of special recognition of their war services.” 
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47. “Recently. Government announced substantial increments to the 
| higher branch of the Telegraph Department. The 
Grievances of Indians omission of the junior and clerical branches from the 


ofl Telegraph Depart- benefit of these increments has naturally created 


Bombay. Chronicle. () considerable discontent among them. So far as 
4th Mar. "Indians in this department are concerned, this is not 


| | the only ground of grievance. A correspondent 
draws attention to a standing ‘grievance. He writes:—‘Now the first 


guestion that arises is why is the Telegraph Department kept as a 
preserve for one class of His. Majesty’s Indian subjects and that, too, on a 
higher scale of pay with an additional allowance in the shape of house rent 
while only a limited number of the other class, viz., Hindus and Mussalmans, 
are allowed admission on a lower scale of pay. It need not be mentioned that 
there is absolutely no difference in the nature of the duties performed by 
either class. The one class draws higher pay plus house rent allowance, while — 
the other class draws lower pay with no house rent. The higher scale of pay 
is not based on dny higher qualifications of the candidates, but solely on their 
creed.......... Now the worst feature of the present system is that a higher 
scale of pay is allowed to one class based not on merit, but on colour or creed, 
which is .clearly against the great Proelamation of Her late Majesty Queen 
+ WVietoria. Now what the Indians in the local service urge in the first place is 
» that there should be one: scale of pay for all men to be recruited by open 
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examination. Secondly, as an alternative temporary measure, till the first 
proposal is given effect to, they urge that at least those of them who serve in 
Presidency offices with their attendant evils of high rents, costly living and 
more arduous duties during night and day, some substantial allowance in the 
shape of house rent or Presidency allowance should be given to them.’ The 
grievance is Obviously a just and crying one and Government should see that 
it is soon redressed, without seeking refuge in the fatuous and familiar plea 
about the special qualifications of the favoured class. ‘The public-is in no 
mood to tolerate racial bar in any service.” 


48. “A correspondent writes:—‘In the Bombay District Police a 
Gries € District Sub-Inspector of Police is in charge of a Police 
g ‘. sso... seation. There are five grades, vw., of Re. 60, 
Sub-Inspectors of Police. | , 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 8-60, Rs. 70, Rs.80 and Rs. 100. Promotions 
"th Mar. are given aS vacancies occur, and hence a sub- 
inspector who enlisted in 1909, is to-day in the 
grade of Rs. 70 after 10 years, and he cannot expect to reach the grade of 
Rs. 100 even after 10 years. Before the days of the last Police Commission a 
sub-inspector started with Rs. 60 per month, but since then the minimum 
has been brought down to Rs. 50. The maximum pay of Rs. 100 was 
fixed 30 years ago. A sub-inspector as a Police Station Officer is solely 
responsible for prevention and detection of crimes, and must always be on 
alert and watch every movement in his jurisdiction which stretches over 
10 to 20 miles, and even more. He gets a conveyance allowance of Rs. 15 
a month. But even if he travels beyond five miles from the headquarters, 
he gets no subsistence allowance nor mileage though he covers even 30 miles 
in his charge within 24 hours. ‘There is a material difference between living 
of to-day and that of 30 years ago, but the pay of a sub-inspector is the same. 
Not only this, but even in these hard days of war and famine no allowance 
at all has been granted to sub-inspectors. Existing miseries were further 
increased by stopping the house rent allowance of sub-inspectors who are 
not supplied with free quarters, since March 1916. Will the Government 
kindly see to this, and relieve the existing discontent amongt the Police 
Station officers who are the backbone of the Department?’ The sub- 
inspectors manifestly labour under a grievance. The cause of such griev- 
ances—and they are numerous—has often been pointed out in these 
columns. It is this, that the organisation of the Police Department is top- 
heavy. It is not merely that there are too many superfluous posts in 
the higher grades, but that the salary allowed is excessive in most 
cases. On the other hand, the rank and file are underpaid with the inevitable 
results—discontent and corruption. The decision of the Secretary of State, 
recently announced, granting substantial increments to high Police officers 
has only aggravated the existing unfair and uneconomic arrangements.” 


49. The Akhbdr-e-Islam draws the attention of the Bombay Police to 
.., the bucket-shops in connection with horse-racing 
cr ge started in various parts of the city and apprehends 
the ‘bucket-shops’ started the rapid spread of this kind of gambling among all 
in Bombay in connection communities unless the police try to eradicate the 
with horse-racing. evil promptly. The paper thinks that these bucket- 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (59), shops will do much mischief among the school-boys 
Sth Mar. ; Kaiser-1-Hind as their allurements are likely to attract the greatest 
(26), 2nd Mar.; Muslhm oo oes 
Herald (151), 7th Mar. number from amongst them. [The Kavser-t-Hind, 
. writing in the same strain, adds that itis the duty 
of the authorities concerned to save the poor and ignorant classes from this 
disastrous evil. The Muslim Herald regrets to note that a very large number 
of Musalmans, high and low, have taken to betting at the races, and affirms 
that the poor scrape up money by mortgaging furniture, clothes, and orna- 
ments in the hope of winning a few hundred rupees, but that they never win 
anything. It also reports that ‘bucket-shops’ have been recently started in 
- Bombay where those who cannot attend ibe races satisfy their craving by a 
Jittle wagering and refers to the remarks of the Akhbdr-e-Isldm drawing the 
attention of the police towards them. | . 
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- 50; ‘Commenting on the judgment-of the Second Presidency Magistrate. 
: in the case in which a Bohra was charged with 
Absent on thecon- publishing objectionable literature, the Akhbdr-e- 
viction | of a Bohra for Jsldm opines that justice has been dealt out to 
ablishing iteratarolikaly the accused in this case and maintains that despite 
art bhe suscepuprntes the accused’s denial of tho charge he was justly 
‘Akhbdr-e-Isiém (59), convicted as he failed to produce the author though 
8rd Mar. responsible for doing so. Had the accused escaped 
conviction in this case, the paper remarks, such 
objectionable. writings against spiritual teachers and their followers would in 
future have gone beyond all bounds among the various Moslem sects. It 
hopes the judgment will be received with satisfaction among the various 
Bohra Jamats. 


51. The Jdm-e-Jamshed protests against the proposed introduction in 
Bombay of the auction system for granting licenses 

Protest against the pro- to the retail vendors of toddy. It is of opinion that 
posed introduction of the the introduction of the auction system will entail 


a stem of auctioning toddy hardships on the present licensees who have held the 
op licenses. 


Jém-e-Jamshed (25), licenses for years past and asks Government to fix 
8rd Mar.; Bombay Samd- the license fee within reasonable bounds so as to 
char (63), 4th Mar. enable the present license holders to purchase licenses 

and to avoid incurring additional losses by cancelling 
the contracts they may have entered into with owners of toddy trees. The 
Bombay Samdchdr lends its support to the petition submitted by the license 
holders of toddy-shops in this matter and expresses a hope that Government 
will give it the careful consideration it deserves.| 


O92. “ The sinister developments of the situation in South Africa, indica- 
es eieliben of tedtens ted in Mr. Gandhi’s communiqué to the press, will fill 
ba Saeed, ike: Indians with dismay. The Precious and Base Metals 

Servant of India (9), Act, if the interpretation put upon it by the court 
6th Mar. is true, means ruin, Mr. Gandhi tells us, for mer- 

chants and for those residing i in the whole of the gold 
areas, and the Act itself must be changed and the Indian community saved. 


t 


The refusal of temporary permits to Indians, which is another serious 


grievance, in spite of the understanding to she contrary at the time of the 
settlement, is also in pursuance of the policy which the Union Government 
seems to have decided upon, viz., to reduce the Indian settlers to the position 
of hewers of wood and drawers of water. The ‘ruthless extermination’ 
which is thus threatened can only be averted by prompt and effective action 
by the Government of India and if necessary by the public also........... Will 
the Government of India act courageously now, as it did in the time of 
Lord Hardinge ?” 


o5. “It is with considerable amazement that we have perused 

Mrs, Besant and Sind Mrs. Besant's account of her tour in Sind published 
Home Ruler (8). let in New India of 17th February. It seems that 
Mar. Mrs. Besant has completely misunderstood the 
public feeling in this part of the country and if she 

thinks that the splendid receptions which she received here mean that her 
policy of severe criticism of the Congress and her pet idea of a blank cheque: 
for negotiating on behalf of India are endorsed by the people she never made 
a worse mistake in her life. None were more enthusiastic in her reception 
than the members of the Home Rule League; and none are more strongly 
tr to her present policy. Mrs. Besant tried at Hyderabad and again in 
ikarpur at meetings of the members of the Home Rule League to get a 
resolution endorsing her policy carried, but encountering strong opposition 
Be kad to give it up. Some of Mrs. Besant’s statements are teally bewilder- 
, as for example her round declaration that the ‘ opposition ’ was a complete 
lure’ and about the deputation that ‘almost every one agrees that it should 

be allowed to negotiate,’ when as a matter of fact the opposition completely 


= apocended, in defeating Mrs. Besant fram getting an endorsement of her 


sed by asingle branch of the League; and on the question of 


a wg ae fabio n almost every one agrees that it shbald not be. allowed to negotiate, 
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Mrs. Besant concludes her article by wondering why she alone ‘should be singled. 
out for invective out of the minority in the Congress,’ Mrs. Besant must 
know.perfectly well that the criticism: levelled at her is not due to the fact 
that she voted with the small minority in the Congress even though she 


leads that minority ; but it is due to the fact that she has elected to carry 


on a regular campaign of strong, hostile criticism of the Congress which com- 
pels every supporter of the Congress to rally round it.” : 


54, Zamindars in Sind must be thankful to the Commissioner for his 
Alleged need of modifl- remitting to them the fallow assessments for the 


cations in the Sind Fallow 


Holos. are issued in connection with matters of trivial: 
Sind Vdsi (54), 28nd importance but not with important decisions such 
Feb. as the remission of the fallow assessment. Surely, we 


cannot imagine that the Government wish that the 
zamindars should be at the mercy of the Revenue Department. What we are 
now concerned with is, the desirability of making a general provision in the 
fallow rules remitting the follow assessment in a year of low inundation 
without zamindars waking representations and running the risk of forfeiting 
their holdings. Under the rules as they now stand it is left to the Commis- 
sioner to grant or not to grant a general remission. The existing fallow rules 
are very unjust for zamindars and the earlier they are modified the better. 
But care must be taken to see that they are not made worse than they now 


are. We would request the Sind Government to publish the draft rules and _ 


invite objections from the public on them as is done in the case of rules 
on other subjects. We know from personal knowledge that there are several 
zamindars who are in every way qualified to express their views on questions 
relating to agriculture. Zamindars have suffered greatly from the fallow 
rules and it would be an act of injustice for the Government to amend these 


rules without knowing their views. We hope that the present Commissioner 


will certainly adopt the usual procedure and invite objections. 


O09. Commenting on the scheme drawn up by the Educational Inspector 

in Sind for the improvement of Mulla Schools, the 

Comments on the Aftdb-i-Sind remarks :—If this scheme is sanctioned, 
mines as Pector’ the usefulness of the Mulla Schools will be assured. 
a Mulla aditsks ih Sine. The drawbacks that have hitherto retarded the 
Aftdb-i-Sind (141), 42nd. Progress of such schools were just those which are 
Feb. - now being removed. We would at the same time 
; point out the desirability of converting Mulla Schools 

into Local Board institutions, retaining the Mullas and the existing arrange- 
ments for imparting religious education. It is of the utmost importance that 


Hindu-Sindhi should be taught in Mulla Schools, for Muhammadans have been 


ruined for want of a knowledge of it. If the boys learn some crafts also, they 
will have learnt all that was necessary for them to learn and all obj actions 
which are now raised against the Mulla Schools will have disappeared. It is 
at the same time necessary that the authorities should think of improving the 
Educational Department in Sind. To this end the number of Muhammadan 
officials in the department, which is very small, should be increased, and the 
courses of instruction, which are being added to from time to time, should be 
made simpler. ‘'be paucity of the Muhammadan masters and Inspectors is a 
great bar tc the progress of Muhammadan education. If Mulla Scaools alone 


are thought of much improvement cannot be expected. 


~ 


96. “This week a cry has been raised’ from every quarter of Hyderabad 
complaining of  thefts.......... A correspondent 

Complaint about draws attention of the authorities to the insufficient 
frequency of thefts at nd ill-paid Police which he alleges is the chief 
af pales oe ~ cause of frequent thefts being committed at Hydera- 
Silas hace —' toa: Uo tee Police sepoys for such a big and 
New Times (8), 4th coming town of Hyderabad! Think of the wages. 
Mar. ; - given to the protectors and keepers of peace; the 
| Police Constable gets less than annas eight per day. 


Is it not a wonder that when the emoluments of the Higher Grade services 
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current revenue year. Itisa pity that Press Notes. 
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ing  Wevided: the poor. ‘underlings are left to ne their body and soul 
her by hook ér crook ? ” 
87. 4 The new Income Tax forms have tubjected many a merchant to 


“e hardship, but in this connection the vow of resortitig 
the passive resistance to “ Passive Resistance” taken by Mr. Tahilram. 


yow of the editor ofthe Mulchand, the editor of the Ldrkdna Gazette, is 
Ldrkdna Gazette. 


particularly noteworthy. Mr. Tahilram says that 
the tax of Rs. 25 has been unjustly imposed on his 
press as according to his- belief,it has been imposed 
on him simply with the intention of punishing him for protesting against the 
authorities in connection with the Larkana House Tax. We hope patriotic 
persong will sympathise with this Passive Resister and hélp him in case his 
property is attached and sold on account of his present vow. 


58. “There is a general hue and ery amongst merchants in Karachi 
against heavy assessment of Income-Tax. The 
Complaint about im- curious way in which the Income-Tax Collector 

come-tax assessment at, has assessed ths Tax shows that there is a good. 
gg 8) Ona sround for complaint against these arbitrary 
tga oe ws assessments.......  The‘appeals of several merchants 
| against heavy assessment have been thrown out 
on the ground that no form was filledin! We invite the attention of the 
authorities concerned, and urge that a just view of the matter be taken in each 
case. The right way to assess, if the official will not trust the merchant's 
own statements, is to carefully look into the account books’; and not trust the 


reports of rival businessmen and underlings of the ° Enquiry Department ’.” 


LEGISLATION. 


09. “How long! Oh how long we ask, will the British Government 

~ humbug the world by its hollow pretentions of 

Comments on the Row- making the world safe for democracy? While the 
a a Advocate . (10) Peace Conference sits at Paris to formulate a scheme 
90th Feb. ee re fey maintaining a permanent peace, for the substitu- 
j tion of the principle of self-determination in place 

of foreign dominations, shakles and fetters are being forged in the Imperial 
Council in the form of Rowlatt Bills. This sort of coercive legislation 
appearing as a sequel of the war, sends a thrill of horror and fear through the 
minds of even the sober- minded section of the community. India lavished 
profusely her treasure and blood in helping the Allies to replace militarism by 


democracy but to her surprise she stands outside the arena of free nations.... 


. Hitechhu (71), | 28rd 
Feb. ey | 


seeeee And did not Mrs. Besant the other day aptly remark that ‘ the price 


' of loyalty is freedom.’, But the bureaucracy in India sets at naught all the 
dictates of conscience and tramples upon the rights of Indians by institut- 
ing a measure detrimental to the health of the body politic of-the nation. 
Coercion is.a short cut to revolution. Ifthe bureaucracy intends to generate 
discontent by coercive legislation they are sowing seeds of a future revolution 
that will be subversive of good order and peace.” 


60. " Those who want to remove the suspicions so vaguely expressed 

by Mr. Gandhi from the minds of the Indians who 

| _. .@ntertain them must first of all try to have a clear 
an _ ©, 6th grasp of the ideas which lie at the root of those 
; suspicions. Although nobody was willing to put it 

| in that way, everybody in India who agitated for 


“@ great sdvenes iia Home Rule, just when the War was at its worst,- 


thought that all the talk of the changed angle of the: British people towards 
Indian aspirations was in reality the result of the grave situation on the 
various frontiers of the War.......... As the War suddenly took a turn 
80 favourable to England, people of this way of thinking became extrewely 
nervous about the prospects of the agitation they were CAITYING OD.......... 
The successfal termination of the War, therefore, made them anxious about 
the fruition of their political ambitions which were based upon the misfortunes 
British in the war.......... With the suqcess in the War, 
i maiechahs liberalism must have vanished into the air. That was the con- 


clusion that this class of ovr politicians were already drawing when the 
-Rowlatt Bills were introduced into the Council. . Britain cares a pin for her 
promises to grant a large measure of responsible Government to India: Her 
statesmen have not always been, some would say have never been, too 
scrupulous in keeping the promises given. Our only hopes were thé 
‘eontinued difficuties in the military situation........... What remained 
for Indian patriots was. to create. fresh difficulties for England, if not 
through a War, through the instrumentality of a fresh agitation which 
must be sufficiently threatening. Such an agitation must be launched 
mpon as soon as it is certain that nothing of a substantial nature comes 
out of Mr. Montagu’s effort. It is while people were in this frame of 
mind that the Rowlatt Bills were announced. What is their immediate 
aim? They are born of a determination on the part of the Sarkar to offer 
only a shadow of powers to India and repress any agitation that might spring 
from disappointment. If one looks at the Bills as a sure indication of the 
chollowness of the reforms that are to come, the point which Mr. Gandhi 
wishes to make out by referring to the ‘ setting’ of the Bill is quite clear....... 
Then we have the Viceroy declaring from his high position that the civil 
service will not be adversely affected by the powers of the Ministers which 
may mean that the Ministers will be invested with only a sham responsibility. 
He is also assuring the Huropean commercial interests of perfect safety 
under the new régyme. Does it not mean that the process of exploitation now 
eoing on in India is to be continued for ever and that Indians must continue 
to supply raw materials to the Kuropean manufacturers who must subject us 
to an economic bleeding process? If the Viceroy’s assurances referred to 
by Mr. Gandhi do not mean all this—we hope they do not—the only remedy 
is to cease beating about the bush and launch upon a bold and compre- 
hensive policy of industrial, genuinely Indian industrial expansion.......... 
We are sure that the suspicions so far described are considerably unjust and 
unmerited. We have absolutely no doubt at all that the Reform pro- 
posals are the result of a genuine feeling of friendship towards Indians. We 
think that those who have been thinking otherwise are doing a grave wrong 
to the great democracy which is perfectly sound at heart, as much as to the 
majority of those who are concerned with Indian affairs in the Parliament. 
There is every reason to look to the future of our country with cheerfulness 
and hope.’ But we have tried to depict the feelings of our political classes 
as they actually are at this moment. It is no good holding back the fact that 
these classes have grown intensely suspicious about the sincerity of those who 
will control high politics. It is not wise to be quite satisfied with your own 
convictions that you are just and nghteous. In the Government of a country, 
you must also take into account populiar feelings and fears. We see no harm 
in procecding with the Rowlatt Bills a little bit slowly till the reforms 
proposals are out. If they prove to be what we feel sure they will, capable 
of satisfying really moderate Indians, we think that the back of the present 
agitation against the Rowlatt Bills will be well nigh broken. Te Govern- 
ment rightly thinks that the two are wholly unconnected. What harm is there 
in proving that this is 7m fact so as the Government is so’ streueously 
contending ?”’ 


61. ‘To-day is the second anniversary of the Press Deputation that 
waited on the Viceroy and it is pertinent to note 


The Rowlatt Bulls are that the abhorrence with which the whole Indian - 


a greater threat to the Press, without exception, looks upon the Press Act 


freedom of the Indian 
tate Al Ae BR ise sa of 1910 has in no way abated with the progress of 


itcolf years. Indeed the case against this hated piece 
Young India (15), sth Of legislation is growing stronger every day and now 
Mar. that the war has ended, it is imperative that the 


fetters on the Indian press should be knocked off 
without delay. That the bureaucracy in India are in no mood to see these 
‘fetters removed goes without saying. Indeed, if anything, they seem disposed 
to tighten the shackles and the Rowlatt Bills contain provisions which are 
bound. to prove a greater menace to the freedom of the press than anything 
hitherto enacted. Internments without trial, trials without publicity, searches 
and arrests without warrants, forfeitures of documents and punishments for 
possession of so-called seditious documents and such other acts of executive 
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- goolum are aimed no less against Indian journalists and press proprietors 
- . than against other political workers in the field. The forces of reacticn which - 
. “gre gathering from all sides in this country spell the doom of all honest 
journalism and an independent press in India, as they spell‘the doom of civic 
‘Tiberties in many other ways. It goes. without saying, therefore, that the 
-- gmancipation of India from the menace of the Rowlatt legislation will mean: 
- at the same time the emancipation, to a very great extent, of the Indian 
press too from the galling chains which prevent its free growth. In the 
Coming struggle, the Indian press will have to play a prominent and cour- 
“ygeous part, keéping fully in the van of the fight. We have little doubt that 
the ordeal will find the Indian press fully prepared to make all the sacrifices 
ae demanded of it in the holy struggle.” — 
FO 62, “The report of the Select Committee on the Criminal Law (Emer. 
ao Bee gency Powers) Bill is now out........... The two 
Comments on the report points in respect of which improvements have been 
of the Select Committee made or objections removed are, first, the limitation’ 
on one of oe ae ee of the duration to three years, as to which an under 
he mg of India (9), taking had already been given by the membér in 
_ charge of the Bill; and, secondly, the restriction of 
the measure expressly and unequivocally to ‘anarchical and revolutionary 
crime.’ It is idle to pretend. that both these are not important improve- 
ments........... This precludes the possibility of the contention that the 
‘measure ‘ might be used or rather abused for the purpose of suppressing 
legitimate political activities, —a contention which the original wording of 
the Bill gave reasonable ground for urging. In this respect, therefore, the 
Bill as now worded is a distinct improvement. Although the proposed 
a. measure is thus specifically restricted to offences connected with anarchical 
. ! and revolutionary movements, its provisions are open to objection on the main 
‘ae ' ground that the whole framework is based, in some of its most vital parts, on 
mere executive order........... This feature of the Bill isrepugnant to a judicial 
conscience, and in so far as the Select Committee have declined to obliterate 
it and have persisted in retaining it, the ‘policy and principles’ of the Bill 
cannot but be disapproved. It is perhaps not sasy for those who are used to 
exercise executive authority unchecked and uncontrolled by the parliamen- 
tary correctives and safeguards of removal from office by a-vote of the 
legislature, to appreciate the force of the critics who are averse to invest the 
executive with more power even though it be ostensibly to suppress anarchical 
. . yevolutionary crime, so long as the executive is not responsible to the elect of 
the people. Extraordinary weapons of great potency and far-reaching range, 
if made easily accessible in the armoury ofthe executive, are apt, by their 
very sight and facility and swiftness of execution, to tempt the possessor into 
ill deeds........... The provisions of the Bill, therefore, which give practically 
unrestricted power to the executive make it a drastic measure. That the 
proposed Iggislation is unnecessary at the present moment and is not urgent, 
as the operation of the Defence of India Act will continue for another nine 
months or a year, is a contention which has not been challenged. The 
opposition, therefore, to the ‘principles and policy’ of the bill remains, 
although the bill has been improved in two important particulars by the Select 
Committee....:..... As to the procedure for a judicial trial embodied in Part 1, 
while it may be conceded that it is in some respects an improvement over 
the provisions of the original Bill, the principle of giving an accused person 
the option of offering himself as a witness on his own bebalf is open to grave 
objections........... The conditions in England differ vitally from those 
ce _ which prevail here in two fundamental respects which have a direct bearing 
‘ae on the question. The first is that in England the trial is by a Jury, so 
. © that the very fact that an accused, person has volunteered to prove his. 
own innocence by going into the witness box himself is bound to produce an 
impression favourable to the accused in the minds of laymen of ordinary 
 gommonsense, upon whose robust sense of fairness and justice, untramelled 
by legal technicalities, the fate of the accused depends.......... The second 
point in respect of which there is a vitalydifference between conditions which 
‘prevail in England and in India, is as regards the composition and personnel 
ary, which in England is recruited entirely from the ranks of 


2 
+s 


_Tawyors............ We think, therefore, that this innovation of | 


29 


allowing an accused person the option of offering himself as a witness on his 
own. behalf is not desirable in this country in the interest of the accused 
- himself, however much it may be hedged round by apparent safeguards 

prohibiting an.inference adverse to the accused being drawn. from his not 
having availed himself of this option.” oe 


*63. ‘On Saturday before last the Select Committee’s report on the 
hhediis Medial Selorune Criminal Emergency Power Bill, which is one of the 
(6), 9th Mar. | two Rowlatt Bills, was presented to the Imperial 
) Legislative Council. The twoimportant amendments 
introducéd in Committee are that the duration ‘of the Bill is proposed to be 
restricted to three years, and words are inserted to the effect that the provisions 
of the Bill shall apply only to anarchic and revolutionary crime. ‘There are 
a number of other amendments giving a little more rope to the accused person 
than did the original Bill, but nothing is done to make the roping-in process 
more in accord with the principles and forms which invest it with a judicial 
character. The objection being to the discarding of judicial methods in 
dealing with a person accused under the Bill, changes in regard to the police 
station at which reports should be made or in the length of time that an order 
under it should be in force, do not affect the character of the Bill from the 
subjects’ point of view. What does it really matter to a man punished under 
this Bill whether the rules made for the guidance of visiting committees are or 
are not published in the official Gazette? And what difference does it make, 
whether the period contemplated by clause 40, sub-clause 3, is thirty days as 
in the original draft or twenty-one days in the Select Committee’s revised 
Bill? ‘It will be observed,’ says the Select Committee’s report, ‘ thatall the 
amendments we have made in the Bill are amendments in favour of the subject 
and that, on the other hand, the main scheme of the Bill has not been 
materially altered.’ The last part of the sentence is perfectly true, but as for 
the first part, the favours conferred on the subject are not likely to avail him 
much in proving his innocence if he happens to be innocent.”’ 


64. “We are surprised to find that the three Moderate leaders who 
Pichia: Cheadle a disapprove of the recommendations of the majority 
Qh ana @th Mar. * report in each of the important clauses, have -chosen 

; to sign the latter report content only with a minute 
of dissent. Unfortunately the fact, of which the majority report makes a good 
deal, that the Bill is now limited in duration of legislative efficacy only to 
three years, and thaéits objects have been restricted to offences connected 
with anarchical and revolutionary crime—this amendment, we are afraid, 
is illusory—has apparently influenced them in its favour so much that tacitly 
they seem to consent to its being placed on the Statute Book. They tell us 
they are against itin principle. Are they, then, for it for three years with 
the full willingness to surrender their objection to it on principle for a definite 
amount of time? Are they so sure that the phrase ‘ revolutionary crime ’ will 
not embrace, in the wider applications of it by the C.1.D., incitement to 
disaffection, which will eventually lead again to that most mischievous of 
discursions—what is disaffection ?......... The dissenting note looks upon 
the presence of clause 21 with great suspicion. It says, ‘it is part of our 
general objection to the Bill that no restriction should be imposed on the 
personal liberty of a citizen, except as the result of a conviction in a court 
of law.’ ‘This is, indeed, an extremely satisfactory manner of stating the case 
for the Indian people; but Messrs. Surendranath, Sastri and Shafi fall back 
into the moderate mire. ‘ Assuming, however’, they proceed to state, ‘ that 
it is necessary to give the Executive Government such extraordinary powers 
we indicate below certain points on which we differ from the majority 
report.. We can only express our deep regret -that we should, af 
this time in the political history of India, have in her highest house 
of legislature men who are ready to entertain such an hypothesis.” 
[In its next issue the paper writes:—‘‘The notes of dissent of the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Honourable Messrs. 
Patel and Khaparde which were ruled out and not included in the Select 
Committee’s report on the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill on the 
technical ground that ogly members signing a report are entitled to append 
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“gue, adachen ‘embody in the most. emphatic and anaciivoeal | manner. the 


ardict of the ‘country on this coercive measure which the Government seems 
determined to place on the Statute Book against the unanimous opposition of 
8 people........... Mr. Khaparde has gone to the root of the question in 


peo 
@astibing the Bill as being based on departures from principles which are 
the foundation of civilised government. As such, it cannot commend itself to 


any citizen who has any sense of personal self-respect, if not of national 
honour. That is the only valid point of view from which the Bill can be 
regarded. There is no other except that which would sanction a sinister 
design to stifle and, in time, to destroy, all political and public life worth the 
name in the country. From this point of view the attitude of the Moderate 
members of the Select Committee in recording their opinion that they 
disapprove of the policy and the principles of ths Bill and must reserve their 
right to oppose it altogether and then proceeding to sign the report, is not 
only inconsistent but is calculated to lead them into a trap from which their 
constitutional difficulty of clearly distinguishing between co-operation with 
the bureaucracy and duty to the country may make it impossible for them 
to extricate themselves........... The step which the moderate Members have 
taken may have been prompted by & misguided anxiety to proclaim to the 
world their ‘sobriety’ and ‘ mature judgment,’ but it is obviously not based 
on sound adherence to the attitude which they adopted in the Council 
towards the Bill. They were all unequivocal in their condemnation of it, 
as being subversive of all principles of justice and criminal law. That 
attitude could bear only one interpretation: That the principle of the Bill 
admitted of no compromise. How then can any modifications, short of the 
total rejection of the principle of the Bill, be consistent with their attitude ?...... 
The issue is a simple one. ‘The Bill is wrong in principle and monstrous 

in its conception. The whole country is opposed to it. If the bureaucracy 
is determined to force it on the people, let it to do so and reap the inevitable 
harvest of coercion. No patriotic and self-respecting Indian can make 
himself a party to this measure. ‘A Government that contends that the 
country cannot be governed even in ordinary times without the assistance of 
such unconstitutional laws,’ as the Honourable Mr. Patel says, ‘ forfeits its 
claim to be regarded as a constitutional Government.’ The country has 
decided how it should bring this unconstitutional Government to its senses. 
Ti: expects its representatives in the Council to do their duty.”’ 


~~." The Emergency Powers Bill or Black Bill No. 2 has emerged out of 

the Select Committee with onl¥ some minor changes 

_Mahrdtta (7), 9th Mar. here and there.......... As the Bill has remained 

| practically unchanged our opposition to it remains as 
uncompromising asever. Our first objection to it is that the Government have 
not at all made outa strong case for the introduction of this Bill. For we 
can successfully, convincingly and conclusively prove that they have failed to 
prove any ‘emergency’, and therefore no emergency powers are necessary. 
The third ground of opposition relates to the legislative powers of the Govern- 
ment of India.......... In our opinion, the Indian Legislature is incompetent 
to over-ride the Parliamentary enactments and, therefore, laws like this 
iiowlatt Bill, if passed by the Indian Legislature, will be ultra vires. The fourth 
ground of opposition, viz., that this remedy will rather inflame the disease 
than subdue it, has been amply proved by such an high authority as 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. The last but not the least ground of opposition 


is that the Billi menaces the peoples liberties to an alarming extent. Innocent 
political workers will not be free from suspicion under such draconian laws....... 


The powers which the executive and the police officials will derive from the 
Bill are thus sure to be abused by an inefficient and unscrupulous police, 
and the innocent sufferers will have no remedy in courts of law. And under 
such circumstances will not the Government forfeit its claim to be called a 
civilised and a constitutional Government? Is this not a process of degenera- 
tion and autocratism? Is this not a revival of the old Inquisitions and Star 


‘Chambers to the prejudice of the innocent ?...... We hope that Government 
will not pursue this mad course which is fhe very negation of what they want 
‘to give by one hand inthe name of reforms. Thus if this Bill is passed 


vill become a mockery, and the Government & butt of ridicule.” 
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a the Select Committee, though important, have not 
D Kegirt 118, i Ma removed its drastic character. It trusts that the 
Mer non-officials will oppose it in a body in the Council 

asks as its necessity has’ not at all been proved and there 
is no guarantee that it would not be used against ordinary political movements. 
It refers to the passive resistance movement announced by Mr. Gandhi and 
says that co-operation would be possible between Government and the people 
if the former without driving matters to extremes withdraw the Bills. Other- 
wise it is unable to say how far the consequences of the movement will reach. 
It is dissatisfied with the Moderate manifesto issued against the passive resist- 
ance movement and wants to know why Messrs. Shastri and Banerjea were 
in a haste to repudiate the movement when there was no compulsion for them 
to join it. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says that important changes have been 
made by the Select Committee. It sees no 6ccasion for any fear that the Bill 
will affect constitutional political agitation when it has been limited to 
anarchical offences. The paper, however, supports the changes suggeste.! by 
the 5 ea Messrs. Shastri, Sapru and Banerjea in their minute of 
dissent. 


67. The power of the Rowlatt Bills has become apparent while they 
Rdjakdran (123), Qna °° still in embryo. We cannot but pity the short- 
was J Jdgaruk (48), 1st sightedness of the framers of the Bills looking to the 
os. hostility of all persons towards them including the 
Moderates. A decade.ago Government could enlist 

the support of the Moderates to such measures as the Press Act, the Seditious 
Meetings Act, etc. But times have changed. The Moderates have learnt a 
good deal from the harsh and reckless manner in which the provisions of the 
Press Act have been enforced, people have now got full experience of how 
Government use weapons of repression when once they are armed with them. 
The Willingdon Memorial controversy is fresh in the minds of all. 
Mr. Cowasji Jehangir was one of the ardent supporters of the memorial 
movement and Mr. Horniman led the opposite party. The contest was so 


bitter that if anyone had predicted at the time that these two men would 


ever agree on any question he would have been dubbed a mad man. But 
such is the magical effect of the Rowlatt Bills that they have succeeded in 
uniting men of all shades. of opinion including the bitterest opponents. If 
therefore Government still persist in passing the Bills they alone will be 
responsible for the unrest that will ensue. [‘The Jdgaruk, on the other hand, 
says that the anarchical movement is a canker in the body politic. It 
should be treated in the same manner, remarks the paper, as a diseased limb 
of the human body which calls for the use of the surgeon’s knife.]} 


68. Commenting on the Select Commititee’s report on the Emergency 
Powers Bill, the Sdnj Vartamdn declares that with 

Sdnj Vartamdn (82), all the amendments introduced in the Bill in the 
4th and oth Mar.; Praja Select Committee the objectionable nature of the 
aly — Parsi (80), - Bill remains altogether unaltered and observes that 
63), Prag ge ed no self-respecting Indian, who has the good of his 
Jamshed (25), 6th Mar.; Country at heart and who has any feeling of mercy 
Shri Venkateshwar (85), for the innocent persons that may fall victims 
7th Mar. to the provisions of this Bill, can ever accept it, 
| The paper thinks that the whole country will 
cordially welcome the proper course adopted by Messrs. Patel, Malaviya and 
-Khaparde in refusing to sign the report and opines that the Moderate members 
have committed a blunder in signing the same, though they have reserved their 
right of opposingit. Referring to the Moderate Manifesto, in disapproval of the 
Passive Resistance Campaign, the paper remarks thatit is not possible that the 
major portion of the country would accept the advice contained in it. In its 
subsequent issue the paper emphatically asserts that the Indian Legislature has 


no power whatever to enact such laws to the prejudice of the liberty of His 


Majesty's subjects and refers to the Government of India Act of 1916 in support 
of its assertion. The laws, it adds, that aim at taking away the people’s ri hts 
of citizenship can be regarded as a breach of the sacred promises contained in 


f 


66. The Kesari says that the changes made in Rowlatt Bill No. 2 by 


‘ ” 
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Proc istion of 1858, ‘The Pr aja Mitraand Parsi writes :—The Honourable 
Mr. M laviya was not allowed to Toque the Bill in the Council, clause by 
clanse, on the ground that such discussion was to be made in the Select 
~ Committee ; and when he tried tio do the same in the Select Committee he was 
told that the Committee had no power to entertain the amedments suggested 
by him! Government have not done wisely in refusing to annex to the 
yapork the dissentient notes of Messrs. Malaviya and others. The Bombay 
Samachar, while thanking Government for the amendments in the Bill, says 
that as Government have failed to recognise the importance of open inquiry 
the Bills-are likely to encroach on the liberty of the people. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed asks Government either to republish the Bills for the opinion of Local 
Governments and other public bodies instead of passing them very hastily or 
to drop them altogether for the present. The Shri Venkateshwar writes :— 
The happy days of passing lives free from anxiety are gone from the British rap 
even for the most innocent perso; for he does not know when he may ba 
arrested and punished either on account of the displeasure of some officers or 
on account of the malice of some other persons. | 


69. The Hindusthdn declares that the Kmergency Powers Bill, as it has 
emerged from the Select Committee, will fail to give 
Hindusthdn (22), 3rd any satisfaction to the public and fully associates 
Mar.; Sdny Vartamdn itself with the minutes of the dissenting members. 
Sted seahge <A og en It expresses its indignation at the manifesto issued 
Deshodaya (68 4th i by certain Moderate leaders who have disapproved 
Hind Vijaya (70), 5th Of the passive resistance movement and dissociated 
Mar. : Jdm-e-Jamshed themselves from it. It wishes that the Moderate 
(25), 4th Mar. leaders had kept their own counsel and asks them 
what other better method they would suggest to 
bring the officials to their senses. [The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a poem 
eulogising Mr. Gandhi for starting the passive resistance movement. 
The Shri Venkateshwar declares that the people of India have no alternative. 
but to resort to passive resistance. It also disapproves of the Moderate 
manifesto. The’ Deshodaya approves of the passive resistance pledge and 
expresses the hope that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford will recognise the 
gravity of the situation and respect public opinion by dropping the objection- 
able Bills. The Hind Vyaya also approves of passive resistance as a protest 
against the passing of the Rowlatt Bilis. It expresses confidence in 
Mr. Gandhi, and agrees with him in saying that the ultimate result lies in the 
lap of the gods. The Jdém-e-Jamshed on the other hand considers it very 
harsh and impolitic on the part of Mr. Gandhi to start the passive resistance 
movement and, while fully associating itself with the Moderate manifesto, 
it hopes that Mr. Gandhi will be induced to retrace the steps taken by him j in 
the interests of the country.| 


70. “One would be curious to know what Rowlatt Bills have been 
passed in South Africa to prevent the Boer Re- 

Rowlatt Bills are im- publican leaders from spreading their Bolshevism. 
poe ony _— septs sr None; the Rowlatt Bills are only designed for meek 
Cote Tes Gosth iin India. We have in India not a desire to separate 
New Times (8), 28th {fromthe Empire but to become a self-respecting 
Feb. partner in the Commonwealth ; the desire to make 
&@ bulwark of the Empire. For such a desire, now 


that the war is over, our reward is the Black Bills.’ 


71. The European merchants need not oppose the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill .as Government have provided them with loop- 
Sur Excess Profits'Tax holes to escape from the operation of this measure. 
It is sheer partiality to impose the tax on Indian 
Rdjakdran (128), And merchants ae to exempt the HKuropean merchants 
Mar. ; Jdgaruk (43), Ist od 
Mee. because they pay a similar tax in Kogland. Since 
, the European merchants earn their incomes from 
Indians the tax nid by them should go into the Indian treasury. Our 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council should see to it that 
_ European merchants do not get advantages that are denied to Indians. 


ne tigers? may ese yon are perfectly right in levying an additional. 
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tax from merchants who have made large profits during the wat. In the 
opinion of the paper the tax should have been imposed from. the very com- 
mencement of the war. It isemphatically against floating a new loan because, 
it says, the burden in the shape of interest will fall mainly on the poor.} 


72. Sir James Meston has informed the Imperial Legislative Council 

of his intention of mene certain Kuropean 

Companies, whose offices are in England, from their 

na paca liability to the Excess Profits Tax on the ground of 

their paying a huge tax in England. [s it just to 

exempt them in this country simply because they 

pay a huge tax in England? Asa rule, tax should be paid in that country 

in which the profits have been made; then, what kind of justice is this that 

they should make their profits in India, should carry away riches from this 

country and should not contribute their quota towards the expenses of India ? 

This step of Government is opposed to the interests of India and we regret 

to say that not a single non-official member has raised his voice against it 
in the Imperial Council. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


73. ‘‘ The letter addressed by the Government to the President of the 
Corporation inviting the views of that body on the 
Comments on the Bom-- proposals that the Government suggest in the way 
bay Government's propo- of an early enactment of reform has been long over- 
sals regarding reforming q Due bolasion th at te 0 
the Bombay Corporation, 4U®.-.-...-.. For bringing the work of the Corpora- 
Bombay Chronicle (1), tion to ‘a more thoroughly democratic basis’, it is 
Sth Mar. necessary to consider the responsibility of the Com- 
missioner to the popular body, especially in view of 
the oft-repeated and, :in some respects, justifiable criticism that the Com- 
missioner 1s an autocrat with shadowy responsibilities to the Corporation 
itself........... The Corporation should have the final voice in the selection of 
its chief Executive officer ;in any event, as a representative body, it should 
have some definite voice in eliminating a candidate for Government nomina- 
tion in whom it primarily has no confidence. We do not want Civilians 
stepping into the Corporation as a wayside platform in their own career, but 
we want men who are remarkable for their sense of co-operation with and 
responsibility to popular bodies.......... The old accretion of the J. P. college 
of electors deserves to be excised, but the letter observes an ominous silence 
about it. Equally unnecessary is the old practice of nomination which in 
first-class local administration has no place at all. There are no nominations 
in the London County Council, and for an advanced city like Bombay, the 
system of nominations will be an archaic survival and a veritable nuisance. 
If the practice of bureaucratic patronage in endowing odd men with member- 
ships is discontinued, it will be a great gain both to the Corporation and also 
to some of the officials like the Commissioner of Police who are now 
installed in the place. If any non-elective element is desirable at all—that is 
non-elective by the general body of voters—we would suggest that the 
practice of the London County Council and other English Municipalities 
might be imitated and a system of selection of aldermen by the Corporators 
itself might be introduced. The franchise proposed is to comprise 50,000 
voters ; the qualifications given do not necessarily exclude women voters. 
The number is a great improvement, but it amounts only to 5 per cent. of the 
population.......... The suggestions of the Government are welcome, though 
not full enough for thorough reform. They indicate, however, a gratifying | 
realisation cf the need for reform on progressive and democratic lines and we 
are grateful for them.” 


74. The Praja Mitra and Parsi heals the Bombay Government for 
their liberal policy in announcing their intention 

Praja Mitra and Parsi of reforming the constitution of the Bombay Muni- 
(20), 7th Mar.; Sdnj Gipality and remarks that with these reforms the 
Athbdr-eletd ith Mar Corporation will be more representative and more 
Mar 0), _ independent than before. The paper considers it 
. expedient to introduce the iyevem of voting by 
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ballot. [The Sdnj Vartamdn suggests that of the twenty seats reserved by 
Government ten should be filled by Government nomination while the 
remaining ten should be filled by two representatives of each of the following 
five bodies: the Chamber of Commerce, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
the Bombay University, teachers of the primary schools of Bombay, and 
Labour. It further suggests that those graduates, who would not be 
qualified to vote as rent-payers, must be allowed to vote as graduates. The 
paper considers the policy of Government to be sufficiently liberal except that 
it is silent on the election by Justices of the Peace, which in the opinion of the 
paper, should not be allowed to continue on the reformed Corporation, as the 
public opinion is quite against it. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm thinks that this 
announcement does much credit to His Excellency the Governor and observes 
that if progress continues at the same speed during his regime of five years, 
his name will deserve to be written in golden letters.| 


 M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 14th March 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | (No. 11 of 1919. ' 


Report on Vewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 15th March 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


eS Commenting on Mr. Gandhi’s interview with His Excellency the 
fe Viceroy, the Shri Venkateshwar observes that 
The interview between Mr. Gandhi's assertions that the British Government 
His Excellency the jn India should rest oh soul-force and not on mere 
Viceroy and Mr, Gandhi physical force is sure to influence His Excellency 


here tag with the whom it requests to try to convince himself of the 
Shot Ventatesheear (85), truth of this assertion by consulting his own advisers. 
12th Mar. The paper contends that the past history of British 


India clearly establishes the necessity of not adopt- 
ing the policy of force and threats and remarks that no sensible Hnglishman 
with a sense of his responsibility in the matter can afford to ignore this 
historical fact. 


2. ‘We have always described Mahatma Gandhi as the reserve force of 
Indian politics ; and in this unprecedented situation 

Comments on the We have naturally to fall back on our reserve force. 
Passive Resistance move- Mahatma Gandhi has proved himself equal to the 
ment started by Mr. confidence reposed in him by his countrymen.......... 
Gandhi. It was after deep deliberation that Mahatma Gandhi 
Home Ruler (5), 8th hag recourse to this last resort, and if previous 
Mar. experience counts for anything, apart from judging 
the question on its merits, we have not the slightest 

doubt that Mahatma Gandhi will win a triumph more glorious than any of 
his former achievements.......... We have implicit confidence in the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi along this difficult path and we cannot entertain 
any doubts about his ultimate success. Meantime it is the duty of all of us 
to join this movement which promises the salvation of the country. While we 
would earnestly welcome any signs of returning sanity on the part of the 
Government of India even at this eleventh hour, we must prepare. ourselve 
to meet the issue with all its suffering and service, its sacrifice and its rich 
reward.” [Elsewhere in noticing the adhesion given to the Passive Resistance 
movement by a large number of Indian women and by men like Mahatma 
Munshiram, the paper remarks :—‘ The fact is that all that is highest and 
noblest is irresistibly attracted to the vow of suffering and service. If any- 
thing could open the eyes of the bureaucracy this would; but in the language 
of T'ruth ‘ their hides are as hard as their heads are thick’, and so they suc- 
cessfully resist the penetration of a gleam of sanity within those thick heads.’’| 


do. ‘‘ While we do not approve either of the limited pledge of Mrs. 

| Besant or the wider pledge of Mr. Gandhi, we must. 

Servant of India (9), say that it is necessary to organise an agitation 
13th Mar. against the Rowlatt legislation. The agitation may 
be in an intensified form, but it must be carried 

on along the usual lines. A prayer should be cabled immediately after 
the passage of the Bills that the Crown may disallow the Acts. The 
deputations sailing for HKngland a month hence will be able to do a 
good deal. In this and other ways we must work for their abolition.” 
[In the course of an article on Passive Resistance the Honourable Mr. R. P. 
Paranjpye writes :—"*The path before all thinking men is clear. They must, 
on the one hand, make it absolptely plain to Government that they have no 
part or lot in this legislation and thatthe responsibility for unexpected evil 
consequences from is it not theirs. On the other hand, they must make if 
clear to the passive resisters that they do not approve of their campaign, that 
they think it as mischievous in its consequences as it is ill-judged in its 
inception, that it is calculated to retard our political progress. We fully 


believe that the one efficacious remedy for political disorders of the revolu- 


tionary kind is the immediate grant of liberal reforms without being afraid of 
these sporadic outbursts. Make the people themselves responsible for the 
preservation of law and order and then let them if necessary pass these laws 


themselves. For our own part we ought to realise that a people habituated 
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_  #© set Jaw and order at defiance for one great cause are not likely to be 


 Jaw-abiding when that cause has disappeared and may do so again for a 


Be fe frivolous or at least a small cause. A time may arise when even this risk 
~~ may have to be taken. But we ask in all seriousness whether on the eve of 


political reforms we should take it for resisting the Rowlatt Bills,” 
~» *& “The Servant of India observes that public opinion is.slow in ex- 
Leith Cinta? Re Fortney: pressing itself on Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance 
(6), 16th Mar. movement. This is quite true.* It is worth while to 
Ri eee enquire into the reasons. Public opinion is highly - 
incensed at the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills, and the way in. which they 
are being forced through the Legislative Council has not tended to mollify it. 
It feels that there must be some way of effectively demonstrating against 
this extreme instance of executive self-sufficiency. It feels that it. cannot be 
that some thirty English gentlemen, most of them officials of Government, 
who are, for all practical purposes, exempt from any fear of the evil con- 
sequences of these Bills, can make alaw, in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of Indian non-official members, exposing men, women and children 
in this country to serious penalties without the benefit of an open and regular 
judicial trial. Mr. Jinnah voiced the general opinion when he characterised 
the proceedingsin the Legislative Council prolonged. appropriately till past 
midnight—the Bill cannot stand the light of day—as afarce. © Whom do you 
wish to deceive, God or me?’ runs a line of Browning’s. We have been asking 
ourselves several times, whom do the Government wish to deceive by making 
believe that the Bill is being passed by a Legislature on which the Indian people 
are represented by their elected representatives, when as a matter of pitiful fact 
the majority is almost wholly composed of their own officials who must vote 
with Government? Public opinion feels that. something must be done to 
resent this gross affrent.......... When andif the Bills become laws, those 
of us who hold that the procedure of the Bills is inequitable, and that the 
method of passing them is farcical, will. be bound to regard persons subjected 
to restraints and penalties under these Bills as victims of a vicious law and 
not as offenders justly suffering the penalty of their wrong-doing. They will 
excite our sympathy and not our reprobation. If Government imagine it a 
small thing that a large section of the population should regard as martyrs 
the men whom they intern as criminals, they must be very little conscious of 
the fact that moral forces are more powerful than physical : the very mistake 
of revolutionary anarchists. Of this we are sure—the victory of Government 
in forcing these measures through the Council will be a pyrrhic victory, 
They will lose much more than they gain by it.” 


*5. ‘Passive resistance had been talked of and referred to many a time 


- in the past but was never pursued seriously till now. 
clea (7), 16th Tt seems that the cup of the sins of the bureaucracy 
has been full to its brim and at last a way is being 
found out of the impossible position in which the leaders were placed so far 
as the Rowlatt Bills are concerned. Since the introduction of the bills a 
sense of profound uneasiness and disappointment has spread throughout the 
country. The public press and platform vehemently protested against the 
bills, the representatives of the people in the Council exhausted all possible 
constitutional methods in opposing the passage of the bills ; but all those things 
seem to be of no avail. The only reply that was vouchsafed to all this agitation 
was a challenge thrown out by Sir George Lowndes to the representatives of the 
people that they should do what they would and could, the Government will not 
‘swerve an inch from their path, and this determination of the Government has 
‘been strengthened by the premature declaration of Mr. Montagu in the House 
- of Commons that the Government, meaning thereby the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in Council, were determined to get the bills passed. 
This adamantine stand of the Government at last proved to be the last straw 
that broke the back of the camel and Sir George Lowndes’ gauntlet is 
- enthusiastically taken up by Mahatma Gandhi and other thoughtful leaders in 
_ the country........... India ought to hail with joy the advent of Satyagraha in 


 .. ° the constitutional struggle she is carrying on, It is a divine weapon placed 


nto the hands of the weak-and is the last resort of all honest and truthful | 
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men. We have come to a stage-in our constitutional struggle when we must 

suffer passively and show our resentment against unjust laws by keeping ours 

selves aloof from the ordinary contact with the bureaucracy, we must refuse 

stoutly to co-operate in the exercise of these unjust laws. and show our 

sullenness ; we must go even to the extreme length of TeLRANE to pay taxes if 
watters come to that.” 


6. “The die is cast. The country has arisen, and under the leadership 
Nad Vétidin Oh of Mr. Gandhi the Passive Resistance movement is 
Sth Mar. En + cole + going shead against the Rowlatt Bills, unanimously 
. ‘i er renamed in India as the Black Bills. The vow of 
the Passive Resister is both short and comprehensive. From this it will be 
seen that the people, as a last resort, have taken in hand the last and only 
weapon to prevent these Bills from fouling the Statute Book. The combined 
voice of the whole of India has fallen upon deaf ears. The people have cried 
in the wilderness and the authorities by their callous indifference have 
shown that we might go on shouting in the wilderness till the crack of doom, 
for ought they care about our cries or entreaties. Thus, matters have come 
to a pass, when a distinct challenge is thrown out to the people that in the 
struggle between the Powers and the People the Powers (that is the Olympian 
gods of Delhi) were going to win and that the -people, however just and 
equitable their claims may be, were to come the worse out of the struggle, 
No self-respecting people, in the world, could refuse such a challenge. The 
gage is taken up.” 


7. Barristers, Vakils and other respectable persons are joining Mr. 
Rdjakdran (123), 9th Gandhi's passive resistance,movement. The Rowlatt 
Mar.: Y Gathdhen (132), 9th legislation has thus received the proper answer. Sir 
Mar.; Prakdsh (122), 12th George Lowndes who arrogantly flouted the opinion 
Mar.; Vrittasdr (138), 10th of the non-official members in the Supreme Legis- 
Mar.; Jdgarwk (43), 8th Jative Council should now make ready to crush Mr, 
Mar. Gandhi’s movement. Ofcourse no one doubts the 
ability of the Government of India to crush Mr. Gandhi and his movement, 
But how are we to protect our rights when the country is being. saddled with 
such fiendish laws ? Should we not even bite the feet of those who crush ug 
under their heels like insects simply because we are mild? All your 
talk of self-determination is mere sham since you are forcing these 
laws upon us against our will and we must, therefore, safeguard our rights 
as human beings in whatever ways that may appear suitable to us. We have 
no other alternative but to carry on the agitation until these laws are 
repealed. No sooner was the war over than the administration of the 
Government of India began to be carried on solely with an eye to the interests 
of the fat-salaried bureaucrats. President Wilson may not attach sufficient 
importance to our grievances. But India contains one-fifth of the whole 
population of the globe and the question whether these millions of Indians 
should or should not be allowed to enjoy the most elementary rights of 
citizenship has to be solved. Why should President Wilson indulge in tall 
talk about the world’s happiness if he ig not able to find time to listen to the 
grievance of thirty crores of people? The passive resistance movement will 
make him and the world at large acquainted with what is really happening 
in India. The passive resisters are prepared to suffer persecution at the 
hands of the authorities. Moderates may hanker after peerages and High 
Court Judgeships but the task of subduing the temper of the bureau- 


cracy can only be accomplished by men like Mahatma Gandhi. [The 


Sudhakar says Indians can accomplish their object by denying the 
bureaucracy their co-operation. It is no exaggeration to say, the paper 
remarks, that England is able to rule over India on the strength of this 
co-operation alone. It asks its readers to read what Professor Seeley has said 
about the matter in his “Expansion of England”. The Prakdsh 
exhorts Indians to join the passive resistance movement without delay. It 
says resort to satyagraha is an ordeal through which they have got to pass. 


The Vrittasdr asks Government to pause in.view of the determined attitude 
of the people. The oe, on the other hand, expresses its surprise shes 
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ness of the information given in the Rowlatt report.] 


ay The Jain dwells upon the alleged hideous nature of the Rowlatt. 
Hee. es : Bills and asks the Jains who generally follow 
Jal (81), 9th Mar, ; mercantile pursuits to cast off their lethargy and. 


Mr. Gandhi in the passive resistance movement. 
(‘The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr, on the other hand, warns the people of the evil 
effects of passive resistance on the political situation of the country and asks 
the organisers of the movement to desist from taking a step that will involve- 
the country in serious trouble.| 


9. “In Bombay the Extremists have yer the extraordinary step of 
oy seeking Mr. Gandhi’s aid, in drafting a vow, which 
gaa Observer (12), 4th i, named the Satyagraha vow. It is inexplicable 
in what way any individual can ‘refuse civilly to 
Obey these laws’. To refuse to pay a tax is understandable, but the only 
way in which one could become liable to be dealt with under the Rowlatt 
bills, when enacted, would be to commit an act or so conduct ourselves as to be 
considered seditious. Passive resistance can only be offered by an individual 
not doing something which he is required to do by law. Jor this he may be- 
arrested and dealt with. But when the individual is merely required to 
refrain from doing certain things, how can he be said to be offering passive 
resistance if, for instance, he prepares a disloyal tract? Surely that is active 
resistance. It is but another instance of getting hold of a catchword or 
phrase and misusing it.” 


10. Mr. N. D. Patel writes the following in the course of a poem under 

a Sat 7 the heading “ Heroes! rally round Satyagraha”’ : 
Hindusthin “(Q9) 14th You, having suffered starvation, gave your sash le in 
Mar. the world- war and shed even the blood of your hearts ; 
still (you get) the- reward of fetters! Why this 
fetter on the hands and feet of ae helpless mother? Are you 33 crores 
traitors to your Mother? Lions, not jackals, roar in response to the thunder- 
ing of acloud. If you are lions why do you aot yetspring? The tiger, not 
the dog, growls when pointed at with the finger. Why, O heroes, do not you 
roar even though (your) whole body is pierced through ? On hearing a martial 
musical instrument the blood of a true Kshatriya begins to boil; Gandhiji is 
playing the instrument, why don’t you rally (round him)? Valiant Mahatma 
Gandhiji has thundered from the towering tops of the ancient Himalayas, 
O heroes, this is the command of the Father: The demons inflict wounds on 
the heart of a brother and cause blood to flow; but the sons of 
the Father, bear (patiently) and resort to truth. If fire fly from your eyes on 
seeing the tears of the Mother, seeing the stream of blood, then plunge into 
Satyagraha. When tyrant rulers press & people under foot, will you yield to 


Death by being pressed down ? 


11. “ Whilst fully appreciating the greatness of the Satyagraha Vow of 

Mr. Gandhi and his followers we cannot but feel 

or boycott of British and express our view that the Passive Resistance 
goods is the best means of movement is not effective enough. What is effec- 
influencing the British. tive? it might be asked. The answer is, ‘ An effec- 
Hindusthdn (22), 9th tive measure is that which vitally touches the other 
Mar., Eng. cols. _ side’. Now judging from this point of view, Passive 
resistance is not effective, because it will not vitally 

touch our rulers.......... And what is the best way of touching them vitally ? 
It is to touch their pockets!......... Therefore, if we want our rulers to feel 
that we do not want the Black Bills to be placed on the statute-book, we must 


organize a boycott movement on a large scale. The Indians must all unite in 


refraining from buying, selling and using all goods of British manufacturers. 


When the British manufacturers in Great Britain realize this, realize how 


their pockets are touched, and when their agents in India realize that they 
Gan do no business in this country, they will, both in England and India alike,. 
unite with the Indians in running down the Black Bills.” 


§ 


12. One Waman a Mukadam of Godhra ae he pe rg 
_ ¢,, thdén:—The perversity shown by the oifiicials in 
cr re (22), Sth persisting in getting the Rowlatt Bills passed into 
law and showing scant respect for the popular oppo- 
sition against them affords us stronger grounds for making up our minds to 
encourage swadeshi and to take a vow to boycott all foreign goods than were 
afforded at the time of the partition of Bengal. Such a vow will be specially 
advantageous to us inasmuch as it will encourage indigenous industries and 
enable India which is growing poorer day by day to hold up its head among the 
nations of the world. It is hoped that Indians will take the vow and bring 
credit to their motherland. [The paper in its editorial columns writes :—Every- 
one should join the passive resistance movement as apart of his duty. But 
those who for one reason or another cannot associate themselves with the move- 
ment have another way open to them to bring the bureaucracy to its senses. 
This can be done by taking a vow to boycott British goods. The farce of the 
Holland Commission was enacted during the time of the war and its recom- 
- mendations are still under consideration by Government. The Anglo-Indians 
are doing all in their power to exploit India in the interests of British 
industries. India is now confronted with a new danger that might manifest 
itself in the employment of British capital in building up British industries in 
India and sapping the life of indigenous industries. This will lead to Indians 
permanently being made hewers of woods and drawers of water in spite of the 
probability of India being made an equal partner as a self-governing dominion 
in the Empire. The evil can be averted by means of swadeshz and boycott. 
Indians should, therefore, be ready to come forward to serve their motherland 
and make use of the triple weapon of passive resistance, swadeshi and boycott. 
In a subsequent issue the paper makes certain verbal corrections in Mr. 
Mukadam’s letter as it appeared in its issue of the 8th. The original appeared 
to advocate the “‘ use of arms ”’, while the corrections supply missing words 
which change the sense into advocating the “use of this weapon of swadesht 
and boycott ’’.| 


13. ‘So far as his countrymen are concerned Mr. Tilak will not suffer one 

jot in the enthusiastic admiration with which he is 

Comments on the universally regarded.......... For the obvious reason 
verdict in the Tilak-Chirol that the judiciary here is not sufficiently strong and 
eer Ruler (5). Sth impartial, Mr. Tilak was obliged to have recourse to 
ote tel conden: an Hoglish court of law. And there he was 
encountered by a volume of ignorance and prejudice 

which is not easily conceived........... And what is the net result of this 
trial? It comes to this that the much advertised British sense of fair play 
and the inestimable benefits of a trial by jury vanish when the political 


prejudices come into play ; and as these prejudices will exist in every Indian 


political case, Indians in future need not trouble themselves to seek British - 


justice in England. The case of India is steadily coming to be on a par with 
Ireland ; and as no Irishman expects political justice from an English jury, 
so must the Indian do in future. The next result of the trial is that the 
Indian people have acquired a concrete idea of what British justice is like.” 


14. Itis not a private matter; it bears a political pereeies. The 
moment the decision was pronounced, the Viceroy 
OP anes ca 0), (wee confidentially informed of it by Reuter. Why 
did the Viceroy wait so anxiously for it? Sir 
Valentine Chirol is not a near relation of the Viceroy; Mr. Tilak had not 
in any way come in the way of the Viceroy. A particular colour was to be 
manufactured out of the case in order to draw the political picture. As the 
case went as expected by Government, Reuter made such haste to wire to 
the Viceroy. The reader might judge for himself what the refuge taken by 
Sir Valentine in the house of the Viceroy and his attempt to attack Indian 
political aspirations and the facilities given by the police, the Kolhapur Darbar 
and the Bombay Government for- collection of evidence, indicate. To speak 
openly, as the bureaucracy. does not like the growing political aspirations 
of Indians, they have resolved to destroy the freedom of the Press that 
encourages such ideas, The August declaration has added fuel to the fire and 
the sévere political conditions we are experiencing have arisen out of it. 
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-. 45. Tt wae evident from the line of argument adopted by Sir Edward 
eects eee 98). 9th. Carson that no English jury would return a verdict 
: Mar iyi) aly 43) Sth in favour of an Indian ina case of this character, 
ieee ‘ ** . Lokamanya Tilak entertained high hopes that he 

236 would get justice inan English Court of law but 
his hopes have not been realised. Sir Edward Carson’s plea that a verdict 
in favour of Mr. Tilak would have an unfortunate effect on the bureaucratic 
administration of India must have adversely affected the judgment of the 
jury. The appointment of the Rowlatt Committee and the publication of 
its report before this case was finally decided cannot be accidental. When Sir 
Valentine visited India he generally enjoyed the hospitality of Government 
Houses. All these circumstances show that the present struggle was between 
the bureaucracy and the popular party and not between two individuals. 
Jt is not surprising, therefore, that the countrymen of the bureaucrats decided 
the case in their favour. [The Jdgaruk, on the other hand, remarks :—Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Tilak’s past life never had any doubts as to 
what the decision in this case would be. ‘The utterances of Mr. Tilak’s 
counsel show that even he could not find moral justification for all his 
client’s acts. The case will clearly show to the British what sort of people 
those men are into whose hands Mr. Montagu wants to deliver the Indian 
masses, and thus prove the necessity of granting the right of communal 
representation to them.|. 


16. Mr. Tilak is one of those patriots who are destined to suffer in this 
Auia ti Punch (20) world. He has been several times dragged to court 
oh Mer unch (4), and sentenced because the British people could 
| not know his heart. No one can believe that he is 
disloyal to the British. He always praises the just and impartial actions of the 
British. He has faith in the purity of British justice and it is this faith 
that carried him to England to conduct his case. It is to be regretted that 
he has met with a bitter experience. In spite of this, there will be no loss of 
respect towards him on the part of those who can appreciate his heart. 


17. The Jcm-e-FJamshed bitterly complains of the failure of the Control- 
ler to check the rise in the prices of foodstuffs and 
Complaint about abnor- declares that the grain dealers do not sell food-grains 


wee ae prices of food- at the prices indicated by the Controller in his 
yer fo ee 25), weekly notices, and openly defy him. It draws the 


14th Mar.: Deshi Mitra ttention of Government to the hardships to which 
(67), 13th Mar. the Bombay public is subjected owing to the present 

- scarcity of kerosene oil and asks them to take prompt 
measures to afford;them relief. [The Desht Mitra ascribes the present scarcity 
of foodstuffs to the freedom allowed by Government to the exportation of food- 
grains and oil-seeds out of India and to their showing more concern for the 
development of railways than for irrigation. It warns Government against 
the evil consequences of the scarcity of foodstuffs and expresses the fear that 
it might lead to untoward developments. | 


18. “In spite of the very best of motives, the measures one some- 
times adopts prove to be a great and crying evil. 
The control system We are afraid that the food-control as at present. 


should be removed at eyercised is an illustration of this truth.......... We 


- scan Ryot (4), 18th 272 told that rice will be supplied from Burma at 


Mar. controlled prices ; but we are now face to face with 
Or ee a situation in which the ‘controlled’ prices are only 
nominal prices and the buyers are paying much higher prices than those set 
byjthe Controller! Then, we have still the same sharp difference in the prices 
prevailing in neighbouring provinces, and export of rice from one to the other, 
_ though it may be plentiful in the former, is not being allowed. All grains 
except rice, wheat and gram are said to have been freed from the control system. 
Nevertheless export of Jowari from whole districts of the Madras Presidency 
is still prohibited ! What does all this mean, if not a succession of measures 
- Which are causing very serious, and also very unneceseary, public incon 
_ venience?.,....... Under this system, the fortunate few who can secure 


, 


cates, etc., to import grains or hold those that are imported by 


. 


Government, are free from all danger of competition, and can, therefore, 
‘impose their own terms on the poor buyers.......... The result is that the. 
poor or middle class consumer is not only not the better but is actually tne 
worse for all this system of food control. The oaly gainer is the ‘influential’ 
merchant—and we have no hesitation in saying that money is the chief part 
of the influence !—who holds the stock of grains.......... Atpresent the whole 
system is being misused from end to end and the impression is abroad that it 
is primarily directed towards enabling the Government to pursue its own 
objects with better ease than otherwise it could command. The war was 
probably some justification for this. Now that itis over and we are in the 
grip of what is a universal rising of prices to famine levels or higher still, the 
Government ought to restrict all its energies to increasing facilities for ship- 
ping and railway traffic and controlling the sources of supply in such a way- 
as to prevent exports to non-Indian destinations. We believe the faulty. 
system in vogue at presenti has placed the whole country ino a very incon- 
venient situation by killing all trade competition, which reduces the chances 
of profiteering.’ 
19. Commenting on the Imperial Budget, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 
declares that the Indian Customs Tariff shows an 
The Indian Customs unusual amount of care for the development of the 
Tariff shows more anxiety ¢ommerce and industries of foreign lands and writes :— 


for the industries of ac : rae : . 
foreign lands than those No principle of economics would justify that kind of 


of India. 
Praja Mitra and Parse 
(30), 12th Mar. 


free-trade policy which would tend to hinder the 
development and stifle the growth of the native 
industries. In the time of the war certain Indian 


industries were commandeered by Government while 
Japanese and other foreign goods were freely allowed to be imported here 
at abnormally high rates, as a result of which these foreign goods have obtained 
a permanent footing in the Indian markets at the Cost and sacrifice of the 
native industries. We, therefore, desire that the customs tariff for India 


should not be different from that for Great Britain, that is, in raising the 


necessary revenue for the country no duty, howsoever high, should be objected 
to on the ground that if would proejudicially affect the trade of foreign 


countries. 


20. Referring to the agitation being carried on by certain Musalmans 


Comments on the pro- 
test meetings of Mu- 
salmans held at Surat, 
Broach, etc., in connection 
with an Arabic book pu- 
blished by the High Priest 
of the Bohras. 

Akhbar-e-Islam (89), 
10th Mar. 


against an Arabic book entitled Zu-un-Noor-ul-Hagq- 
ul-Mobeen published by the High Priest of the 
Bohras the Akhbdr-e-Isldm says:—-This book was 
published by the Mullah Saheb exclusively for his 
own sect and the comments contained therein have 
nothing to do with the Sunni Muhammadans. They 
were possibly directed towards those Dawudi Bohras, 
who, having separated themselves from the body of 
the sect, had set up a new creed of their own with a 


a view to damage their original sect. In certain 
cities of Gujarat meetings have been held in this connection and false excite- 
ment has been created therein by representing that these comments were 
aimed against the Sunni Muhammadans. We do not know whether the 
holders of these meetings were tools in the hands of some one, but we think it 
necessary to say that they have taken a very rash and hasty step in the 
name of religious zeal in holding these meetings which tend to cause excite- 
ment among several communities. Our contemporary, the Political Bhomiyo 
of Ahmedabad, has played the most deplorable part in inciting the Sunni 
Muhammadans against the Mullah Saheb. We will hereafter try to show 
how the protest raised by the Political Bhomiyo and a handful of other 
Musalmans of Gujarat against the Mulla Saheb is altogether baseless and 
im potent. 


21. ‘Though all the other strikes have ended there are one or two 
strikes going on still. It is a matter for deep regret 


Comments on the that the strike of workmen at the Mint is still 


Bombay Mint strike. 


Hindusthdn (22), 9th Continuing. Surely Government can afford to show 
Mar., Eng. cols, the same spirit of generosity as millowners and other 
we employers of labour. The Honourable the Finance 
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Minister in his recent ek in the Council introducing the Financial State- 

Ment paid “w tribute to the staff of both Mints for the loyal way in which 
bey have ) TeB ponded to the further call made upon them, in spite of the 
- @ontinuous rsrain under which they had- worked throughout the year. The 
Se resent lockout and strained relations appear to be a reward for this 


spléndid work which saved the Government and the people of this country 
: rom a state of things which would have amounted to a catastrophe. Surely 


‘the present trouble at the Bombay Mint has reached the attention of the 
Finance Department.” 


22. “A Congressional Committee of the United States will visit the 
nae Philippines to determine the true will of the people 
_ The treatment of the as to a protectorate or absolute independence of the 
iba tonieuhea with that Philippines. President Wilson, “God’s greatest 
of India by the English. gift to this generation’, cannot act otherwise after 
New Tones (8), 8th Mar. his pronouncement on self- determination: He is. 
prepared to make the Philippines an independent 
nation like Japan or France if the people desire it. Here in India we are told 
that the I.C,S. monopolies and Kuropean trade interests must take precedence 
over the happiness of the people— a dictum laid down by the King-Emperor’s 
august representative himself only 40 days ago.” 


23. Referring to Lord Jellicoe’s visit the Kesari says:—Some Anglo- 
ene Indian newspapers had raised the cry that India 
Pe omapge oh Sao io? @ navy of Pag own and oa India should 
AO: | ear its expense. e meaning o e cry 1s, not 
a that India should have a navy of her own, but that 
she should bear the expense of part of the British navy. Nobody would 
complain if the Government of India were to create a navy of Indian sailors 
under Indian officers and charge India with the expenditure thereon. It is. 
proper that India should bear the burden of naval education of Indians and 
should spend the money needed to make India able to protect her own coast. 
But it would not be just to saddle India with new naval expenditure by 
assigning part of the British navy to India and allowing it to cruise in Indian 
waters. Really speaking India needs no navy and no big army after the war. 
What ships are going to trouble the Indian coast? The German navy is 
altogether destroyed. France and Italy form part of the entente and India 
need not be afraid of their ships. America will cruiss in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean is not desired by it. After two or three genera- 
tions the Japanese navy may act as a menace to India. ' 'f ever the time 
comes of an Anglo-Japanese war, America will join England and a rump of 
‘the Japanese navy left after a fight with America may trouble India like the 
“Emden”. But the remedy is not to allow the Japanese to fatten themselves 
at the cost of the Indian trade but to wrest it from them and hand it over to 
Indians. When India will become rich by these means an Indian navy 
may be created. 


24,. In its third article on the subject the paper writes :—‘ We showed, 

in our last article on the subject of the Government 

Complaint shot the control of hides, the manner in which the operations. 
Government control of of the authorities have not only inflicted unfair and 
— i et unjustifiable hardships and losses on the Indian 
18th Mar. roniclé (1), trade but have also resulted in grave injustice to 
Indian tax-payer. In the former case not only were: 

the tanners in Bombay forced to sell to Government goods for ordinary use 
at arbitrarily fixed prices, much below what would have been the case in an 
uncontrolled market—that may or may not have been desirable in the 
interests of the State—but by the fiat of Mr. MacFarlane, then Hides Inspector, 
they were compelled to hand over to Government on injurious terms the 
surplus stocks, out of which they might have reaped some profit on the 
London market. The Government stepped in, however, and collared these 
“a rofits for itself. All this was done by a series of coercive measures which 
had no more legitimate sanction under any reasonable system of control 
t ban the principle itself of Government arbitrarily collaring the market for 
_ go0Gs, not requored for its own purposes, and making a corner in them for the. 
benefit, sana of the as gatas but some nebulous authority in England, 
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through whom, ' presumably the British tax-payer. will ultimately reap the- 
benefit. The troubles of the tanners, however, did: not end there. Inciden.-: 
tally,.we may mention one extraordinary act of what can only be described, > 
on the face of it, as sheer oppression on the part of Mr. MacFarlane. In: 
February 1918 a large consignment of wattle bark from Africa, which had- 


never before been used either in Bombay or Madras in tanning cow hides, 


was lying in Bombay. It had been allowed to lie in an open space since 


June 1917, merely covered with tarpaulin, and had become damaged 


with rain-water, and, it is alleged, was .practically useless. Tho factory: 


owners were asked to buy this bark at the. price which Government 
had paid for it, but this they refused to do, as apart from its damaged 
condition, they had never before used it. The tanners, however, 


were depandent on the use of turweed bark which was then being 


supplied to them by Government. Mr. MacFarlane’s short way of dumping. 
his useless African wattle bark on them was to intimate in February 1918 


that those who refused to take over the latter would not be supplied with the 


former. In this way the unfortunate tanners were forced to buy the damaged 
wattle bark at a cost of lakhs of rupees, in face of the alternative of their 
hides, under process of tanning, being ruined for want of the turweed bark. 
We are informed that those who used the damaged wattle bark had their 
hides spoiled and the colour marred, with the result that they had to sell 
them to Government at a lower price than they would have otherwise realised. 
In October 1917 Mr. MacFarlane was appointed Deputy Controller and 
Lieut. Clerk was appointed Assistant Controller. The latter, it is alleged, 


had no experience of selection and, in fact, no knowledge at all of hides and. 


fanning business. However, there were these two gentlemen in control of a 
creat trade and their rule became more arbitary and autocratic, while those 
who complained were made to feel the tightening of the screw. A representa- 
tion of their grievances,—the heavy losses and the arbitrary treatment by the 
officers concerned—was to no purpose. It led to the production of a new 
scheme, which was shown up by Mr. Watters, the Controller—who was in 
Calcutta—on the advice of Mr. MacFarlane, but this tended to make the 
authority of the latter more arbitrary and supreme than ever. The other 
complaints as to discourtcous, not to say insulting treatment, etc., were 
ignored. This scheme, we understand, has remained in practice in spite of 
protests. According to it, the factory owners themselves make the selec- 
tions, pack the hides in bales, and send them to the godown of the Deputy 
Controller. If they are rejected they have to be taken back for re-selection 
and re-binding ; if rejected a second time they have to be taken back altogethar. 
That is the arbitrary power placed in the hands of two gentlemen, who, it is 
alleged, were without previous experience of the art of selection of hides and 


it is not difficult to believe that it constitutes a well-founded grievance.’ 


There is a certain grim irony in the fact, as reported to us, that the wrong- 
headedness of the whole scheme has been crowned by the appointment of an 
‘individual as head of the selection department, who is blind in one eye, and 
has working under him, as selectors, persons of no experience at all!” 


Zo. ‘*Ou Thursday, Sir George Lloyd presided over a meeting at the 
Wilson College on the occasion of the annual 
ng _ ‘College Day.’ In the course of his speech, 
gg on ais HXee- ir George claimed that the deciding factor in the 
speech at the annual Victory which, after many viscissitudes, crowned 
gathering of the students the Allied arms in this war was ‘the quality of 
of the Wilson College. character which was so hard to define but which was 
BMS India (15), 12th  g9 vitally important to appreciate, that spirit of self- 
Ad et) a 
in HKngland at any rate from school discipline.’ 
Proceeding, he told his youthful audience: ‘All your learning will avail 
you nothing if you cannot get from your school life those qualities of charac- 
ter which will make you behave as men of force, honest conviction and of 
reasoning unafraid.’ Hxcellent advice this. But where do we find under 
the benevolent despotism of the Indian Education Sorvice the opportunities 
of developing those qualities of character on which Sir George Lloyd built 
his-grand theme? ‘Under the notorious education Circulars, every school- 
H 484—3 con ' _ 


sacrifice and that doctrine of service which sprang 


as is: yc ee every pales oleise-mate. Andi in » this country at any 

te the way to success in life does not lie so much in ability, honesty of 
nviction Gr ‘the capacity to reason unafraid asin deferential mediocrity or 
® base spirit of sycophancy. The man of ‘force, honest conviction and of 
‘reasoning unafraid’ is branded as an anarchist, a revolutionary or a sedition- 
monger and rarely finds a place in the cosmos of a bureaucracy-ridden country, 


Buch men are subject to the wearisome and annoying attentions of an 


 Giheard sot system of ee which promises soon to beat the old Russian 
. or Prussian systems,” 


26. nt * The speech of His oe ae the Governor on Wednesday is 
eas probably the shortest opening address heard in our. 
Comments on His (Qonncil, or for the matter of that, in any other Council 
Excellency the Governor's jn India : and we hope the avoidance of length and 


Opening speech at the diffuseness is an indication of the earnest business- 
Bombay egislative 


Criilesiins ._ like attitude of Sir George Lloyd in approaching the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Problems of social reform, which he is determined on 
14th Mar. tackling without delay.......... We hold firmly that 
the cure for most of our social and economic distress 

lies in the transfer of State-power to the representatives of the people, who 
are best qualified by intimate knowledge and sympathy to introduce social 
reforms at a pace which it is inherently impossible for the present bureaucratic 
Government to equal. The Governor's assurance that the local administration 
will do all.in its power to put into practice any scheme of reforms passed by 
Parliament in a spirit of genuine sympathy and anxiety to overcome difficul- 
ties, is welcome, as the success of transitional makeshifts, with all their 
known anomalies, will depend almost entirely on the honesty and goodwill 
of the bureaucracy itself. Both the public and the press are bidden 
to encourage the experiment, whatever it is, with support and fair 
comment. We would in turn remind His Excellency that just as half- 
measures are perilous in social reform, makeshifts in political reform 
may have in them the elements of failure, and the case is peculiarly so 
in this country, where the success of schemes depends largely on the 
exercise of invincible goodwill on the part of the officials........... His 
Excellency was reticent to the point of silence about the smaller 
political questions affecting the Presidency, which cannot be ignored, but 
we trust that he avoided expatiating on them for the sake of present brevity. 
In Bombay, the habit of passive supervision over the administration of 
districts has brought a tradition of loose control, and friction between the 
authorities and the people in some areas has often been left to go on without 
intervention. The dilatory procedure of ‘circumlocution offices’ has to be 
simplified with a drastic hand and time saved in the disposal of questions 
that agitate the public. Along with all this, there should be a liberal policy 
of respecting public opinion, and a change ‘of feeling on the part of the 
Government that outside criticisms are impudent heresies that have to be 
tolerated and at times suppressed. We have already had too much of this 
hardening sense of infallibility and impatience, along with a habit of panicky 
sternness in the use and abuse of repressive laws at times when patience 
and self-scrutiny are essential. The foundations of the British Empire are 
stronger than some of the bureaucrats, who seek to fortify it with violence of 
law, imagine. We earnestly trust that Sir George Lloyd will succeed in 


his present programme of reform and add to it the credit of a sane and liberal 
administration.” 


*27. “His Excellency Sir George Lloyd presided for the first time at 

i the Bombay Legislative Council on Wednesday and 

Indian Social Refor- in bis opening remarks he indicated that the key- 
mer (6), 16th Mar. — note of his administration of this Presidency will be 
social reform........... No Governor of Bombay, so 
far as we are aware, set before himself in such a concrete, crystallised form 
the end tcwards which it will be the fixed purpose of his Government, and 
_ the central and inspiring principle of its measures, to progress. We congra- 
 tulate the Presidency on this declaration of policy by the new Governor at 


aa | 


oe the threshold of his Indian career.......... His Excellency wisely said: that 


_ 


- Governor or Government that aspired to personal popularity or desired 
& quick dividend of praise would dig deep into the soil of these questions, 
The besetting fault of the Anglo-Indian administrator, however, is not a 
passion for popularity. We. think sometimes that some of our best hiato- 
Indian administrators are tormented by an uneasy feeling that they are not 


true to their salt unless they keep treading on the toes of English-educated 


Indians. If there are two ways of doing a thing, one of tham less unpopular 
fhan the other, they would prefer the more unpopular method. The Rowlatt 
' Bills are a good instance. Now, courting unpopularity is quite as reprehen- 
sible as running after popularity. Sir George Lloyd will find that his policy 
can be best promoted by taking Indians into the confidence of Government 
in preparing measures, and not merely after they have been prepared and 
published and have become involved in the self-esteem or official prestige of 
their authors. India wants western ideas, but they must first pass through 
Indian minds in order to fit naturally into the Indian scheme of things.” 


28. We would like to thank His Excellency for announcing his policy 
and for showing solicitude for the social and economic 
Praja Mitra and Parsi progress of the people and, while wishing him success, 
(380), 13th Mar.; Jdm-e- would take this opportunity of assuring him of the 
a patiiegs a hearty co-operation of the Press of the Presidency. 
15th Mar. His Excellency has shown wisdom of a high order 
in giving prominence to education and sanitation, 
and we would like to draw his attention to the source of the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which lies in the bureaucratic officials persisting in their 
own policy and considering themselves all-knowing and all-wise. His 
Excellency will attain the maximum of success if he shows the courage to refuse 
to bow dewn to the wishes of the officials and to co-operate with the non- 
Officials members of the Council. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed thanks His Excellency 
for his speech, which it considers as instinct with sympathy and solici- 
tude for the welfare of the people. It regards progress in education and 
sanitation as the preliminary steps towards Swardjya. The paper is grateful 
for His Excellency’s assurance to do all in his power to carry on the reforms 
which may be passed by Parliament. The Bombay Samdchdr gratefully 
acknowledges that His Excellency’s pronounncement will go a great way in 
satisfying the political aspirations of the people.| 


29. “ Last year in commenting on the Budget, we spoke of caution being 
overdone, and there is no symptom of Mr. Carmichael’s 

Comments on the Bud- intention to be a spendthrift this year either. How- 
get of the Bombay Gov- ever, according to him, a proposal is under con- 
ernment. sideration that provincial balances should be used 


: ae Chronicle (1), a8 the source from which fagavi and other advances 


should be financed. Surely at atime of famine, 


when people rightly expect large-scale remissions and direct aid, it is not too 
much to suggest that the money owned by the province should be made 
available to the poor. Famine and high mortality are still with us and it may 


take a longer time for us to get out of the wood than the Government seems . 


to,expect.......... Mr. Carmichael’s account of the Excise Budget was not 
full. It is of course now the largest single head in the provincial Budget. 
The Excise estimate to- day is roughly 4 crores of rupees! Before the war 
it was just 24 crores. This is a sign which no well-wisher of the country 
will observe without pain. Weare told that ‘the increase in revenue is not 
due to avy special increase in consumption ’, but we have the admission that 
there was a rise in consumption in 1917-1918. Mr. Carmichael also 
observes: ‘ The figures for the current year, so far available, indicate that 
there will beadecrease’. We have no figures given to us, but in judging 
of quantitative consumption we had better remember two uncertain elements. 
The first is that the auction system, which has been in vogue since last year, 
must be bringing uncommon consequences in India, if the licensees failed 


to push their trade as monopolists with a stake, making their service attrac-— 


tive to all. Secondly, if quantitatively there was a decrease, what allowance 
has been made for the days when the cellars of the licensees. lay dry on 


account of the bunging that took placé in connection with a notorious contract? 


: .. a 3 
-e. eg ee 


¥ she, posetbility that side been propounded, namely, that 
tbe heavy. intoxicants. reduced. consumption, It is after all not the 
C t of vil oe. ‘which, dissuades & man from it; the advertisement and accessi-< 
bility which it is allowed to: have lures men to ruin. We cannot accept 
I mafortable and exploded theories about minimum consumption and maximum 
- Yevenue in the matter of liquor traffic. No one will congratulate Govern- 
ment on the sordid receipts of 4 crores which they have got out of drink and 
drunkards.......... . On the whole, if we ignore the fact of plethoric surpluses. 
and the growth of drink, we have a normal and cautious budget for next year. 
We appreciate what the Government are doing in the face of famine; but 
the Government has still to render its reserves of help more mobile and bring 
them within the reach of the suffering and to inspire its machinery with a. 
more human spirit. In spite of the deficit in revenue, there is a budget for 


, 7? 


more than ten crores—a ‘ prosperity ’ budget in the midst of famine ! 


et): : *30. “The cunts expenditure for 1918-19 on education was. 

ee . 1,21,42,000, but the actual expenditure incurred 

a Mahrdtia (7), 16th Mar. a, only Rs. 1,11,91,000, which means that Rs. 
9,51,000 were expended less than budgetted for. We cannot understand why 
the Government should choose the department of education out of all other 
departments for economy.......... Of all the departments selected for less 
expenditure are the two, namely, education and sanitation. Every year we 
witness in the Council the fight that is put up by the réprgsentatives of the 
people for increasing the expenditure of these two departments and it is a matter 

! of grave concern to all to see that after giving stingily the Government 
surreptitiously decrease the expenditure even from what little is sanctioned at 
the time of the budget. At the same time we cannot understand why the 
‘expenditure on Forests should be increased enormously and out of porportion. 
sesesoeee AS tO the expenditure that is budgetted for the next year, exceptions. 
are already being taken, by the representatives of the people, to many items. 
‘The Honourable Mr. Parekh raised the question of the propriety of expenditure 
that is budgetted in case the district of Thana is divided in two parts for 
administrative purposes. The discussionon this point gave rise to a new 
theory which is advanced by His Excellency the Governor. The arguments of 
the representatives of the people were met by the Honourable Mr. Charmichael 
and the Honourable Mr. Pratt who laid stress on administrative convenience, 
But His Excellency went out of his way and remarked that :—* It was not the 
practice i in Parliament or any Legislative Council to give honourable members 
in matters of administration more information than what had been given in the 
révised budget statement.’......... This is a new theory that is advanced ‘and 
if budgets are to be discussed in this spirit, then the representatives of the 
people would be left no other duty but that of nodding assent to all adminis- 
trative items of expenditure.” 


81. The large reduction in the Imperial grant to this Presidency when 

. it is passing through the hardships of famine is sadly 
_Praja Mitra and Parsi to be deplored. We fail to understand the utility of 
(30), 14th Mar.; Sdnj swelling the unexpended balances aud we would like. 
ae me Tesh (i) sh to see them used towards meeting the most urgent 
Mar ), needs of the Presidency—sanitation and education. 
We must thank the Government of His Excellency 

Sir George Lloyd for making some provision for meeting these needs, 
but the extra grants sanctioned in the Budget are altogether inadequate 
to meet our requirements. We would, therefore, ask His Excellency to 
appoint a Committee consisting of the non-official members of the Council 
to suggest the best means of utilising the whole of the balance at the disposal 
of Government during the next three years. [The Sdnjy Vartamdn writes :— 
‘The Budget does not seem to have been framed in a sufficiently satisfactory 
manner so as to be in consonance with the high ideals Jaid down in his opening 
speech by His Excellency the Governor. ‘I'he grant for education may, to 
some extent, be said to be satisfactory, but that for sanitation and sanitary 
schemes is. altogether miserly. The grant made for opening new hospitals in 
the Presidency is also inadequate. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses gratification 
i” the additional grante for education, sanitation and medical inspection. 
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of school children and asks. Government to be liberal in their measures for 
famine relief.] 


me Commenting on the Bombay Government's replies to the interpel- 
) Gib es lations regarding newspapers in the Bombay 
ernment replies to inter- Legislative Council the Hindusthdn ' writes :—Do 
ellations in the Bombay Government mean to deny the existence of a 903 
Legislative Council re- simply because its circulstion is not sufficiently wide ? 
garding newspapers and Inthe case of a mofussil paper it cannot be said that 
poh th geo ot advertise- it isless influential Hoe because its circulation is 
ments, etc. limited. Goverment should provide such papers with 
me (22), 14th  Gopies of their publications with a view. is enable 
” them to have correct information. Government 
have stated that in selecting a paper for Government advortisements, they are 
guided by the test whether a paper has sufficient circulation to be a proper 
medium of advertisements. Is this statement of Government true? In our 
Presidency a paper having the widest circulation has never obtained any 
Government advertisements. Their distribution is regulated solely by one’s 
influence with Government; otherwise why should the Gujardt, inspite of its 
wide circulation be boycotted ? It1is the misfortune of the Muslim Herald that 


it has not been selected for Government advertisements though it twice 


requested them for the same. Upto this time we were under the impression 
that the selection of a paper for Government advertisements depended on 
official favour, and that it has nothing to do with the circulation of a paper. 
But now wheu Government themselves have declared otherwise, we hope they 
will see that no injustice is cone to any paper in this matter and that their 
officers stick to the principle declared by them. Further, why do Government 
order the High Court that the Probate and such other advertisements, 
which are paid for by private individuals, should not be allowed to be publish- 
ed in certain papers? Cannot the Attorneys of the High Court make a 
proper choice in this respect ? Why should these advertisements, which are 
paid for by private individuals, be prohibited from being published i in certain 
papers? The Bombay Government should inquire whether their officers 
adhere to the principle now declared by them in reply to the Honourable Mr. 
Jaffer’s interpellation and we are sure the enquiry will definitely reveal that 
the principle has not been consistently acted upon by the officials. 


ee We do not agree with Sir George Lloyd in holding that Dewan 
Bahadur Godbole’s resolution on feeder railways 

Comments the ‘Hontoe- travelled beyond the scope of the Bombay Legis- 
able Mr. Godbole’s reso- ative Council. The Honourable Member did not 
meee ba ay me rere ask the Local Government itself to move directly in 
1 sth Maw romcle (1); the matter. He wanted the Government to bring 
to the notice of the Government of India the neces- 

sity of revising the terms of freeder railways and encouraging them. Ifa 
stickler for mere regulations and rules finds that under the present rules such 
a resolution as this even cannot be discussed in the Council and voted upon, 
the rules had better be changed without delay. The Bombay Government, how- 
ever, have promised to address the Government of India on the subject. The 
Madras Government long ago found out an easy method of encouraging 
feeder railways by permitting District Local Boards to construct them. We 
are rather’surprised that neither the mover of the resolution nor tha local 
Government referred to this ready agency at hand to take up the work of 
feeder railways. We were expecting an amendment of the District Local 
Boards Act in this direction. Butas yet the Local Governrment has not been 
pleased to introduce the measure in the Council.......... The Local Govern- 


ee will no doubt write to the Government of India; meanwhile, would it be 


too much to ask the Bombay Government to amend the District Board Act in 
the way suggested ?”’ 


34. “In ruling that a dissenting minute from the member of a Select 
Committee who refrains from signing the main 


Comments on His report is unacceptable, the Viceroy has at best 


Excellency the Viceroy’s 


ruling that a member of committed a ‘pious fraud’, but the fervour of his 


a Select Committee who bureaucratic piety has made his explanation bear 


refuses to sign its report its own condemnation. The object was of course 


cannot. make a dissenting not the meticulous interpretation of a non-existent 


minute. rule, but the finding of a way out of the whole 


14th 3 ay Chonicle (1), bother. What, however, is the justification? 
i Firstly, it has been the practice for all members of 
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mmittees to’ sig: ‘the ‘main meport ;’t0 which there is: the adisaion 
in except: tion. Sohieh c once took place in the Council. For it, there is the 
al ing exp Dekaticn. that on the particular occasion no question was raised 
" —-~—__ ‘and the president’s orders were not taken, The excuse has not even the merit 
ae ae of ‘ingenuity, which makes the ‘fraud’ not only pious but decidedly raw. If 
--—s amy more condemnation is needed, it is that the absence of many occasions 
Os GOR strong dissent in the past does not justify the crude inference that the 
right is inherently nullified according to practice. The practice appealed to 
is no evidence at all, since the only occasion which can be cited as relevant 
oe Supports the.claim of Mr. Patel.......... The minority bas the right to offer 
_ ~~. ‘independent minutes and no decent code of procedure will question it. The 
ee refusal to submit the point to the sense of the Council itself completes the 
‘ pious fraud ’.” 


85, “ There is no an for the ruling of His Excellency the 
iceroy in respect of the dissenting minutes of 

Bakes YF India (), Mogsrs. Malaviya, Khaparde and Patel, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Indian Council rules are 

silent on the,point and the rules of the Provincial Councils are expressly 
adverse to the ruling. The public have, therefore, a just grievance in the 
matter, but if is amusing to find that those critics who thought that the 
s honourable members should have nothing to do either with, the Select Com- 
ae mittee or its report should now complain that the minutes of the three mem- 
Bs bers, which we think ought to have been admitted, have been excluded. 
‘This surprise is only enhanced by the fact that Mr. Malaviya’ s minute, which 
does not adopt the purely negative attitude of the minutes of ths other two, 
makes constructive suggestions which, to quote the T’ribune, are ‘absolutely 


identical’ with the suggestions contained in the minutes of Messrs. Banerjea 
and Sastri.’’ 


386. “The Financial Statement which Sir James Meston presented to the 
ve teitiis Dndee Imperial Legislative Council on Ist instant, while it 
ies Bile 5) ‘gi, 18 disappointing in the extreme, is characterized by 

Mar. : some very outstanding features of the bureaucratic 
i er would be interesting to know 

whether Sir James regards military expenditure as ‘ the essentials of progress’ 
and if not on what basis he has allotted such a monstrously disproportionate 
share of our revenues on what is, by common consent, the essentials of non- 
progress.......... And the irony ‘of itis that Sir James specially thanked the 
Commander-in-Chief for his moderate demand and his unflinching determi- 
nation to insist on economy! Perhaps-but for ‘the most cordial and helpful 
co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’ on which Sir 
James dilated with such enthusiastic appreciation the military expenditure 
would have absorbed the total revenues of the country.......... And when we 
bear in mind that India is the poorest country on the face of the earth the 
expenditure appears to be criminally extravagant........... The other items of 
the budget are in every respect as disappointing as the military expendi- 
BG .050si0.55 OB Shia background of complete blackness there is only one 
redeeming feature that the income-tax minimum has been raised from Rs. 1,000 
to 2,000. And so it comes to this that while our revenue is wasted on useless 
and extravagant military expenditure and not much needed railway coustruc- 
tion or extension, all the nation-building departments of education, sanitation, 

irrigation and the rest have been systematically starved.” 


37. “ While Sir James Meston’s failure is not surprising, the failure of 
non-official members to safeguard the interests of 

eRe Chronicle (1), the people and compel the Government to recognise 
11th Mar. the error of their ways by an adequate, rigorous and 
) drastic condemnation of the glaring defects of the 
‘Financial Statement is especially deplorable. The speeches of non-officials 
with one or two exceptions, are gravely disappointing. ‘We cannot for a moment 
agree with Mr. Banerjea, who characterised the budget of the year as a 
ss _ * people’s budget’ and we are certain that the features of a ‘ people’s budget’ 
Pa. will not be put 80 low by the public as Mr. Banerjea is disposed to d0.......++. 
ee close and searching analysis of the budget there was none, and we note 
ak wit ih rey ret that none of the non-officials rose to the occasion in a thanner 
orthy of their office as vigilant critics of the Finance Member........... The 
ys’ examination of the Financial Statement and the fate of non- 
official rds peor hee. brought into relief the fact that the new procedure 
ermitt ing non ial resolutions i in the beginning | has not been of any use, 
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as: the operation of official obstinacy and majority is there as a block at-all 
times. As long as the bureaucracy are content to give schemes of public ae 
amelioration the secondary place, the old difficulties will exist, We are glad — ee Vy 
that in the general discussion Mr. Patel took a candid view of the urgenf ; a 
problems that await solution in the country. The shame of poverty, illiteracy 
and high mortality is with us, and till the Government take adequate steps 
against the gradual overcoming of thése appalling” evils, there is no warrant . 
for speaking of a ‘ people’s budget ’.” 


88. ‘‘In spite of the encomiums showered on it by Sir Dinshaw Wacha i 
Servant of India (9) ~ and Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, the Financial State- | “a 
18th Mar * ment will be received generally with feelings of aN 
} profound disappointment.......... The cessation of { 

the war has brought about no welcome change in financial policy. Services bi 
with the development of which true progress is bound up have received no oF 


attention.......... Of economy there seems to be no sigu, and of * courageous 
outlay on the essentials of progress’ not a single item gives any indication, 
Kuropean countries have felt the shock of the war far more intensely than 
India. Their losses in men and money ‘have been much greater than ours, 
but they are alive to the importance of making immediats provision for their 
educational and economic development. In India, however, the consideration 
of all those social problems, which are in the forefront of the programmes of 
other countries, has been relegated in practice to adistantfuture.......... The 
features of the Budget that overshadow all others are the scale on which 
military and railway expenditures are to be incurred........... The figure which 
has been arrived at ‘with the most cordial and helpful co-operation of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief,’ is simply staggering.......... That 
military expenditure cannot be maintained at the present level is certain, but 
one may entertain legitimately the apprehension tnat its reduction may not 
be as substantial as it is expected to be..... ... Lo what extent it will be 
reduced is uncertain, butif the Finance Member continues to receive ‘the most 
cordial and helpful co-operation of His Exeellency the Commander-in-Chief ’, 
one shudders to think what the results will be. In relation to the economic 
condition of the people, the burden of military expenditure was heavy enough 
before the war. It will be simply crushing hereafter.......... The other item 
of expenditure which calls for criticism is the railway expenditure.......... 
Nobody doubts the utility of railways, but some proportion has to be observed 
in regard to everything. Besides, roughly speaking, railways can help only in 
carrying things from one place to another. But, as has been repeatedly 
observed, the difficulty that one is faced with in India is not the insufficiency 
of food, but the inability of the people to purchase it. He will be a bold man 
who will say that the railways have cheapened the food of the people or 
increased its production, or, except as affording employment to clerks and 
labourers, added materially to the resources of the masses. ‘T'he Rowlatt Bill 
is to be passed to satisfy the I. C.8., and money is to be spent lavishly on. 
railways in order to placate European merchants ; but no measures have been 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of the voiceless millions. Another 
striking feature of the Budget is the complete absence of * courageous outlay 
on. the essentials of progress’. Education, sanitation, medical relief, agricul- 
ture and industries have received hardly any attention. In reply to criticisms 
in the Legislative Council, the Finance Member stated that it was utterly wrong 
to say that the expenditure on education bad not been increased, and pointed 


out that the increase exceeded a crore. But this is due entirely to the action of i 
the Local Govérnments........... if the education budget for next year exceeds ot 
that for the current, itis not due in any way to the generosity of the Government | - 
of India, which has made no special grant for education. To defend the absence — = 


-of grants for education, agriculture, etc., on the ground that the system of 
doles has proved utterly demoralizing is to add insult to injury.......... The a 
Government of India itself has so far stood in the way of an equitable appor- yi 
tionment of the revenue between it and the Provincial Governments. Special | 
grants are at present the only means by which the resources of the Provincial 


Governments cau be made, and the Government has no right to discontinue — _ 

them on principle before it reconstructs the existing financial system.” ae 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—“It came out in answers to a question in the oN 
Council that provision was included in the Budget for the enhanced salaries — a 
_-which the Secretary of State had promised the Police, Mtdical and otherser- -  & 
vices. It was a pity that these items were not attacked with vehemenceinthe — ie 
: course of the debate. For the increments that have been allowed are perfectly a 


. unjustifiable and have not been sanctioned with a proper rogard to the finances — 


ising ot he thiniinuts taxable income evoked just praise 

cial members, but & caution must be entered bere against denying 

in reality the concess on granted on paper. For it is known that on an earlier 
boca jion, wi when a tha minimum had been raised from Bs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, the 


verzealous income-tax officials in several provinces discovered that most of 
those eae incomes had been put down as below Rs. 1,000 were really in the 


ee ae oyment of incomes above that figure. We wish the Finance Member were 
- . specially warned that the present concession really reached those for whom it 
we intended. " 


—-3O. Economy i ia ab erent ager in the Budget. Pesan the Com- 
-mander-in-Chief nor the Finance Minister has shown 
| Gujarati ney, VER Mae. “or suggested any means of reducing the burden of 
ery expenditure. ‘This expenditure is increasing by leaps and bounds 
and still the Finance Minister calls the Commander- in-Chief kind! We 
have no hope that even the League of Nations will save India from this 
monstrous item of expenditure. The military expenditure swallows up half 
of India’s revenue, and what guarantee is there that it will not be increased 
under the pretext of protecting her seas? The army in England is being 
demobilised but the factories are asking for orders in order to enable them 
to give work to their operatives. The reason for adopting the bold policy 
of lavish expenditure on railway extensions is, therefore, self-evident. The 
Budget does not provides pie for the intellectual and physical welfare of 
the people and is content with recommending the Provincial Governments 
to draw upon their surpluses for the purpose! The Budget on the whole is 
unsatisfactory. While it asks the people to be economical it has not provided 
them -with the means of making money by developing industries. 


40. Commenting on the Budget estimates the Kesarz echoes the 
| criticisms of the Honourable Mr. Patel that more 
woe (114), Pegg oy attention has been paid to the military and railway 
41th Mar. ’ expenditure and that sanitation and education and 
| industries have been neglected. It adds :—The 
Honourable Mr. Sarma moved resolutions for increased expenditure on 
education and sanitation. Government admitted the principle of these reso- 
Jutions but the principal excuse that Government have no money was brought 
forward. Influenza carried away 60 lakhs in one stroke though it took plague 
20 years to come up to acrore. It shows how unhealthy people have become 
and they have lost their stamina. Government acknowledged the principle 
that if needed a loan should be issued and that a big amount should be 
spent on sanitation. If Government had issued the loan earlier they 
could have saved so much of man-puwer, and from the increased revenue 
which they could have ultimately derived therefrom the loan could have been 
paid off. Though the war is over, the military expenditure is not over. 
All the enemies have been vanquished. What need is there of a hurry to buy 
new weapons and munitions? Moreover as soonas the League of Nations 
is established, conscription is to come to a speedy end. The war with 
Bolsheviks should not in any way entail any expenses on behalf of India. 
We do not say that the Indian army should not be employed against the 
Bolsheviks. But those who will derive advantages from the war should pay 
the expenses. [The Dnydn Prakdsh complains of the heavy military and 
railway expenditure and says that education, sanitation and industries are 
starved.| 
41. ~The Honourable Mr. Madan. Mohan Malviya, the Honourable Mr. 
ea (39) Sarma and other non-official members moved impor-. 
10th Mar. : hae Min tant ameodments and discussed them very ably, but 


and Parsi (30), 11th Mar. : unfortunately two prominent non-official members 
-Samdchdr (63), came forward to oppose them. The Honourable Sir 


ee 2 enbey 12th Mar.; Jam- Dinshaw Wacha is of opinion that it is necessary to 


e-Jamshed (25), 10th incur heavy expenditure on railways with a view 


Mar. ; Praja Bandhu (29), _ to reducing the prices of foodstutis. It is now fifty 


ben cia Punch years that the railways have been in existence in 


India but they have not been the means of reducing 


/, aprices of foodstuffs. Teds therefore futile to hopethat extension of railways 


{will lead to the lqwering of prices. It is the hain complaint of the people 
that Governr lent Yo not satisfactorily discharge their duty in the matter of 
md sanitations Rrra Praja Mitra and Parsi urges that since 

willin | to ae adequate provision for education and 
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affairs without any interference, It stoutly opposes any expenditure incidental, 


to India’s being made a “ Mandatory ” for Mesopotamia or any other country. 
The Bombay Samdchdr while giving qualified approval to the views of the 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha in the matter of expenditure on railways and 
the army, expresses disappointment at the inability of the Finance Minister 
to make adequate provision for sanitation and education as urged by some 
non-official members of the Council. In the subsequent issue the paper wishes 
that the President of the Industrial Commission had supported the non-official 
members in their demand for an increase in the allotment for agricultnral and 
industrial development instead of endorsing the views of the Finance Minister. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed associates itself fully with the arguments advanced by the 
Honourable Mr. Sarma in moving his amendments to the Budget. The Praja 
| Bandhu writes :—It is a great injustice to the people of India that a major por- 
tion of their revenue is spent on the army andrailways while an infinitely small 
portion of if is devoted towards education and sanitation. The Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State have accepted the dictum that such injustice gives rise 
to unrest. No Government should lose sight of this fact. The Gwardte 
Punch characterises the Budget as disappointing and harps on the heavy 
expenditure on Railways and the army.| 


42. Our expenditure on the army which was less than 30 crores before 
the war, will, according to the financial statement 
Sudhakar (182), 9th just presented sea 63 crores in the next 
Mar.; Jdgaruk (43), 8th f, 
Mar. financial year. A sum of 36crores will be spent 
on Railways. This huge expenditure on the Army 
and the Railways clearly shows that the country is going to be saddled with 
the cost of the administration of Mesopotamia and the other conquered 
provinces. The Government of India have no money tospend on Irrigation 
Education, Sanitation, etc., and it is futile, therefore, to expect any improve- 
ment inthem. [The Jdgarwk remarks that although considerable expenditure 
on the army is inevitable owing to the unsettled state of Russia, Persia and 
the other border countries, it is rather strange that India should be called 
upon to spend more money on the army next year than she did in any of the 
‘previous years of war. It however welcomes the extension of the taxable 
limit for income tax from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000.] 


43. Commenting upon the action taken by Government under the Press 

3 Act in the matter of the Desha Bhakta in the 

The Press Act-is never Madras Presidency and the Sanjaya in the Bombay 
used against the Anglo- Presidency, the Gujardti Punch writes:—Why is 


ore Da Punch (20) the ress Act put into operation only in the case of 
9th > il ’ Indian papers? Do not the Anglo-Indiau papers 


: ever indulge in inflammatory writings? What can 
we say in respect of a self-evident fact? We, therefore, object to this 
tendency shown in putting the Act into operation. Wecan quote many a 
passage from the Anglo-Indian newspapers that tend to communal incitement 
or take Government seriously to task in matters in which these papers differ 
from Government. It can be said that Indian papers express themselves in a 
less violent manner than their Anglo-Indian contemporaries. 


44. “ Under present conditions the existence of a newspaper in this 
country is purely on sufference and can be doomed 

Why the Press Act by the decree ofa District Magistrate. A press in 
should be abolished. manacles means the nation under manacles and so 
a dialer . ), 0 long as the present distrust, suspicion and even 
a one. Foes ©, persecution of the Indian press continues, to talk of 
trust in the people and co-operation between them 
and the Government is just so much nonsense........... In geleberating the 
Press Act Day it is interesting to speculate on the future of the Indian Press. 
That it will be completely free at no distant date no man in his senses will 
doubt. The strong and growing resentment at the monstrous restrictions on the 
press, the galling distinctions made between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian 
press. and the intolerable suspicion with which the Indian press in general is 
viewed—all these show the impossible state of things existing at present for 
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which the only remedy is to make the press free and independent. But the 


qtiestion is whether the Gover aieik will do away with the restrictions by & 
sensible recog ition of he signs of the times or they will not relax their tight 
srip over the press to the slightest extent until their hands are forced.......... 
_. Phe press ultin rately ‘will be free; but if a great and strenuous conflict is 
“inflicted on it. the fect will be a bitterness of feeling which will embarrass the 
io Government i in every sphere.” [The New Times also complains bitterly. of 
the evils and hardships caused by the Act and urges Goverement to repeal it. 

It hopes that the Executive Committee of the Passive Resistance movement 
_ * will include this sinister Press Act in the list of repressive laws that ought to 
be Passively resisted ’.| 


45. The Hyderabad correspondent of the Home Ruler writes : _—! The 
public may cry itself hoarse, but the Government 

¢ omplaint about like a marble statue is simply immoveabley Poor 
ee scarcity of kerosene in men cannot get even a bottle of kerosine oil for 
Peaks gs erage er 5) Sth 10 annas. Itis reported by the Hindvdsi that a tin of 
te aia mer oil is being sold at Rs. 12. May the public enquire 
for what this battalion of controllers, semi-controllers 
are saddled on the poor Indian tax-payers when they cannot control even 
to asmall extent the prices of the most necessary things of life? Are they 
meant to be mere white elephants, enjoying the fine breeze of Collector's 
Banglow? Is there none to wake up these worthies from slumber and make 


them realize their duty ? ” 


~—46. Al Amin (Hyderabad) of th instant draws the attention of 
the local Government to the faulty system of 

ten sero yim nominating Honorary Magistrates’ benches and 
tion and men otherwise States that if men of bad reputation, illiterate and 


a ee - those who have had previous conviction are put 
Sind. y on the Bench how can respectable men sit with 


New Times (8), 9th such people and co-operate with Government in 


: Mar. dealing out justice to the public ?”’ 
47. “A correspondent draws attention to the pitiable state of Tapedars 
ii, in Sind whose pay is Rs. 20 only plus Rs. 10 horse 
2 Government should 


‘allowance which is quite insufficient to maintain 
a bar pe Hag the rider and the horse in these hard times when 
ment Munshis in Sind if bajri is selling at 33 seers per rupee, rice at 3 seers 
they want to putastop per rupee, ghee ¢ seer at Re. 0-9-0, grass at 5 seers 
to blackmail and corrup- per rupee. The horse requires 2 seers bajri, 10 or 12 
. tion among them. seers of grass daily costing from Rs. 2‘to Rs. 2-10-0, 
a ew Times (8), 12th besides the cost of living for the Tapedar and his 
family. The wonder is, how does the Tapedar manage 
to live? And similar is the case with the Munshis of the Revenue Depart- 
ment who get Rs. 30, 40 or 50 each which is quite insufficient in these hard 
‘times. If Government want to put a stop to blackmail and corruption in 
low paid services, the only course left open is to raise their emoluments.” 


48. “In introducing the Budget Heads of the Commerce and Industry 
Department Sir Thomas Holland said that, in ls 
Protest against the high of increased rates, the volume of télegrams received 
rates for telegrams and by the telegraphic offices continued to expand, and 
gy ay Chiro for some unknown reason exceeded all records during 
y rowtore (1), Agel and Mae i 
13th Mar. pril and May last year. For the first eight months 
in the year the telegrams despatched amounted to 
ae 14 millions as sania 124 millions in the previous year. From these facts it 
Rie is evident that the receipts have risen considerably and that, in spite of the 
ees enhancement in rates, there was a large increase in traffic, Touching 
the revision of postal rates for parcels, there was the plausible defence 
that they were meant to keep step with the railway tariffs; but here, 
too, there is an increase in traffic. Now the question is whether it 
is not time to alter the scale of receipts for telegraphic messages and 
a _ postal parcels, regard being had to the fact that to the poorer classes they 
be ate a eee ne in the total volume of traffic “there is a decided tendency 


the “ mandatory ” system. 
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for expansion. There should be no delay in issuing orders for a reversion to 
pre-war scales of traffic, and the profits of the Department are not likely to 
diminish on that account.” 


49. The news about the Peace Conference that we receive does not 

: lead one to entertain very high hopes for its future. 
The future of the Peace Jt appears from the London ‘/'imes that England does 
ay cg = wa and Pdrs; DOt .aPprove of the suggestion made by Marshal 
(30) sth stamanaete Foch in respect of the future of the territory taken 
! from Turkey. The distribution of enemy territory 

is likely to- stimulate the territorial ambitions of European nations. Matters 
have come to such a pass that these nations do not trust each other. The 


differences in the American Senate lead us, moreover, to fear that President 
_Wilson’s efforts will, after all, come to nothing. While the resolution of the 


senate in respect of making a separate peace with Germany is to bo regretted 
from the Kuropean standpoint, it deserves to be given consideration in the 
interests of America. 


90. “ The Times recently disapproved of the Persian delegates preferring 
‘exaggerated claims’. Now it has entangled itself 
Pretentious chicane of jn crude sophistries about the application of the 
Sides Oleies mandatory system, so that the furtive object of 
14th Mar. ’ controlling the entire block of the Middle Kast can 
ae be put under the polite mandatory formula. Britain, 

we are told, has to think of India and wants to sea a “ barrier of free peoples ’ 
in the Middle Kast similar to that between the Baltic and the Adriatic. The 


creation of New Arabia, New.Palestine and New Armenia does not stand on 


independent principles, as, according to the T'7mes, the dismemberment of Tur- 
key is being planned with a view to the establishment of a ‘barrier’ in the 
Middle East and incidentally, of course, for the maintenance of freedom for all: 
and the free peoples are to be free not for their own sake or to vindicata the 
principle of self-determination but to serve the political ends of British 


jingoes. The T'vmes adds, * That is why the question of Syria is so important 


to us’, which is rather dubious in view of France’s candidature for the 
mandate ’ of Syria. Further, Britain’s position in Egypt, it appears, gives 
her a special interest in Palestine, which, according to the present contention, 
must ‘ reach the fullest limits of its natural expansion’. The phrase probably 
means that the whole of Palestine, including Syria, should be assigned without 
division. Hor this amiable and altruistic purpose, the Zsmes wants the 
assistance of America, though it is still doubtful of America’s capacity for 
pretentious chicane. If it is annexation that | is meant, why should not the 


Tomes throw off all reverence for the term ‘mandatory’ and boldly ask for 


what it wants? The war is over.” 


LEGISLATION. 


91. ‘ The Criminal Law Amendment Bill has emerged from the Select 

| Committee with some modifications, but the ruling 

The Select Committee’s by which the right of dissenting members to attach 
report on the Criminal jndependent minutes of their own wag flouted, has 
_ Amendment Bill. unfortunately destroyed the worth and dignity of the 
ombay Chronicle (1), 
10th Mar “report as a public document. Pandit Malaviya, 
i Mr. Khapardi and Mr. Patel were excluded from the 
deliberations of the Committee by the coercive ruling of His Excellency the 
President, that unless they subscribed their names to the main report, their 
right of presenting separate minutes would stand nullified. His Excellency 
has been singularly ill-advised in insisting upon a stipulation which, according 
to all responsible procedure, is absolutely unprecedented and unwarranted. 
Hectoring procedure of this kind is no doubt a short cut through the inflexible 
opposition of members in the public interest but in this instance there is, so 
far as we can see, no shadow of a warrant for prohibiting independent minutes 
according to rules of Council procedure. If any forbiddal of this right were 
contemplated, there should have -been in the rules of procedure mention 
of it as a deviation from constitutional practice. The fact that the 


rales are silent on the point is no excuse forthe President to impose & 


. 


Whe 


Jer j _ ita be its . official convénience, especially because 
‘is the right of organised legislative. ‘assemblies. to settle their own. 
ules of proced ure or unsettle conventions obtaining’ in similar institutions, 
Where explicit provisions happen fo exist, as in the Councils of Bombay, — 
ces gal, Madras, the Pnz jab, ‘and Behar and ‘Orissa, they are in favour of the 
> practi tice. which enables dissenting members to offer their own minutes of 
ee a er without the egregious condition that they should first lend their 
 gignatires to the majority. Mr. Patel in offering his note in connection with 
_ the Emergeucy Powers Bill exhaustively discussed the rules of procedure and 
contended that the frustration of the rights of the minority rendered the 
whole document an invalid one.. The ruling of the President appears to be 
_pbsolutely wrong and only illustrates the official passion of inventing claims 
of power for setting opposition at naught. Coming to the report of the 
majority, it is plain that the amendments are not sufficient for the public to 
relax their opposition to the Bill itself which still requires complete 
withdrawal........... In the passing of the Emergency Powers Bill through 
the Select Committee, the officials displayed the most obstinate opposition to 
non-officials, and there have been no improvements mentioned even by them. 
The stranglehold of the bureaucracy is, through the Black Bills, tighter than 
ever, and the duty of the people to oppose them remains as imperative as 


3) « 


. ‘Pwo great objectionable features of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Servant ‘of India (9) Bill were penalizing the possession of a seditious 
18th Mar. > document and, in a way, the association of a man 
with another convicted of an offence under section 
124-A or any other section of Chapter VI of the Indian Penal Code. Itisa 
matter of congratulation that the Bill has been vow purged of its former 
obnoxious feature by the deletion of clause 2 in the original Bill by the Select 
Committee. ‘I'he opposition of the non-official Indian members to the princi- 
ples underlying the Bill, however, still remains as solid and uncompromising 
| as at the beginning. The remaining part of the Bill cannot be said to be less 
ee objectionable than the deleted part, especially in view of the powers proposed 
ae to be conferred on the executive. As Government has accepted the non- 
official members’ proposal for republication of the Bill, further criticism on it 
may be postponed for some time.” 


96. The Kesari says that the changes introduced in the Rowlatt Bills 

by the Select Committee are of a formal character 

Kesart (114), llth Mar. and that the Committee has pointed out for the 
satisfaction of the British Government and some of 

‘the Britishers that the policy kept in view while drafting the Bills has not 

_ been changed a whit. It adds :—Government feared an agitationin England 
against repression. They could do any number of unjust things under the 
Defence of India Act while the war was on. Government were faced with 

_ the problem as to what would become of them after the war. The sanction 

ae of the British Government would be needed to keep alive the laws of re- 
» pression after the war. ‘The Government of India of their own accord or at 

the instigatiqn of some people thought that the initiatory step may be taken 

by some English Judge and that if any agitation was set up in England it 
could be silenced by quoting the Judge against it. So Justice S. A. I’ 
Rowlatt was selected and he decided on the strength of papers prepared 
by Government ex parte and consented to the enactment of repressive 
laws. Though the suggestion is Rowlatt’s, the responsibility’ is Govern- 
ment’s. Government were requested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
to follow the basis of the Irish Coercion Acts but they refused. The 
g@eat war is over, the Germans are nowhere and England at this day stands 
supreme in the world, anarchism is destroyed and peaceful and consti- 
tutional Government established but still Government's love of repression 
is not over! The question will be raised as to what should be done if the 
a are passed and a suggestion is made that the Ali India Congress 
Jommittee should be assembled. The Provinces should determine their 
Be Mahatma Gandhi has raised the standard of passive resistance, and 
@ hope ) that dud ‘the Provinces will work under itahatma Gandhi and have 
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the repressive laws repealed by Government: by resorti ng: to passive: resistance: } 


[Hlsewhere the puper says that Rowlatt: Bill No: I has been rendered less: 


harassing by the Select Committes than: Bill: No, II. 124-B.. has: been 
dropped and incriminating association is: required. As the Bill’ is to be» 


republished, it need not be discussed now. In Bill No. 2 a time- 


limit has been introduced and it is to be confined to revolutionary and? - 


anarchical agitation. But as-:the bureaucracy would not hesitate to stamp 
even bond fide agitation as revolutionary pgople will not be satisfied’ till it is 


dropped. Why should people submit to a stamp of insulting slavery for no. 


cause even for three years? There is no other remedy mentioned in history 
against such slavery except passive resistance begun by Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Moderate leaders headed by Sir D. E. Wacha say that the agitation 
should not be made in view of the coming reforms. Who will care for the 
inducements contained in the Montagu Bill when three years have to be passed 
in fear of slavery ? Moreover who will be allured into accepting slavery by 
these inducements? ‘'he movement of passive resistance has received support 
from all the Provinces and there are signs that it will be powerful enough to 
attract the attention of the Government of India and of the great men of 
Europe and America.] 


04, The Rowlatt Bills have evoked fear and indignation throughout 
gee India as they are likely to endanger the peace and 
Gujarats (18), 9th Mar; freedom of the people. ‘Lhe people ought to be 
Gujardti Punch (20), 9th thankful to the bureaucracy for having roused them 


Bas 30), Taek bobs heer by getting the Bills passed by sheer official majority. 


Mar.; Hindusthan (22), 
10th . and Jl3th Mar.; 
Sdnj Vartamdn (82), 18th 


The bureaucracy should realise that their conduct 
which is opposed to the political principles enun- 
ciated by President Wilson tends to the loss of their 


Mar.; Bombay Samachdr own prestige and the confidence of the people, 
yA Ra rota Magr eh besides confirming the people in their opinion that 
Mar , their rulers are hypocrites. We wish the non- 

official Indian members of the Council had refused to 
act on the Select Committee. [The paper then proceeds to examine the amend- 
ments suggested by the Select Committee and expresses disapproval with 


them. The Gwardti Punch also expresses disapproval of the amendments 


of the Select Committee and associates itself fully with the Honourable 


Mr. Patel’s minute of dissent. The Praja Mitra and Parsi while associating 
itself fully with the opposition to the Bills suzgests that they may in the first 
instance be submitted to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for 
its opinion, which, the paper believes, will be beneficial both to ths people 


and the Government. In the subsequent issue the paper regrets its inability © 


to accept any verbal assurances given by the Viceroy in the matter of the 
operation of the Bills and deprecates the fearful hurry shown by Government 
in holding the meeting of the Council till late hours of the night. It fears 
such an action will reflect discredit on the people and Government alike. 
The Hindusthdn deplores the lack of confidence shown by Government in their 
refusal to submit the Bills for the opinion of the High Courts and expresses the 
hope that Government will show the wisdom of postponing the consideration 
of the Bills till the reform scheme comes into force. In a subsequent issue 
the paper expresses its belief that the fate of the amendments moved by 
non-official members and the dogged perversity of the bureaucracy will lead 
the Moderates to change their opinions and adds:—The people of India see 
the hand of God in every occurrence and the obstinacy of the officials will 
surelv lead to some good results. The Sdnj Vartamdn is grieved at the 
refusal of Government to accepi any of the amendments suggested by the 
non-official members and adds:—When the Bills pass into law the people 
should protest against them in such a manner and conduct such an agitation 
against them that the British people would be forced to intervene and get the 
Acts cancelled. Weare of opinion that passive resistance is the most 
constitutional and effective method of conducting the agitation. The 
Bombay Samdchdr fully associates itself with the Honourable Mr. Madan 
Moban Malaviya’s minute of dissent and reiterates its suggestion that the: 
Emergency Bill may bs dropped. In:.a subsequent: issue the. paper asks 
x 484—6 CON | | 


yover to take dake eiiiiAarailon the universal opposition the Rowlatt 
sills be ve. Fetelied: and also to respect the honest convictions of Mr. Gandhi 
ae on ‘taken-the vow of passive resistance and to postpone their consi- 
 dlerati oni the new reformed Council comes into being. The Akhbdr-e- 
- Jeldm, on the other hand, deprecates the passive resistance movement and 
at abe agitation that is being engineered against the Bills and refuses to believe 
that they will in any way interfere with the life of peaceful and law-abiding 
subjects. It’s of opinion that every law-abiding citizen should support 

» the Bills. ] 4 : : 


es "55. “With the Rowlatt Bills on the legislative anvil, creating 
me harassing unrest in the mind of the people, will 
Sunday Chronicle (13), Lord Sinha from his position as Under-Secretary of 
16th Mar. State for India interpret with the courage of his 
ne conviction the true feeling of the country and save 
it from the. fatal bite of the Black Cobra Bills, which will rob it of the 
elementary human rights? If he cannot do that, it does not matter whether 
they have Lord Sydenham or Lord Ronaldshay as Under-Secretary of State 
for India......... The hideous mockery of the debate in the Imperial Council, 
dragged on to the early hours of the morning against all precedents, is a 
crying shame and an insult to the intelligence and the sense of self-respect of the 
Councillors, and the whole country resents it.......... This oligarchic imperia- 
lism has run its course for well over 150 years, with the result that a helpless 
nation has been left without education, sanitation and, last of all, liberty, groan- 
ing under repressive legislation which denies the most elementary human rights 
to its people, and yet they are riding rough-shod with the pestilential notion 
in their head that tneir glorious achievements in the interests of this country 
will be written in letters of gold when the history of the nations comes to be 
written. The people of India have the patience of Job and they will 
wait and wait and wait and will not move to stir the British public as to 


the real state of affairs in this country. When will the deputations go to 
England ? ” , 


06. ‘The Government of India’s firm determination to proceed with 
“Sunday ‘Tatler (14) the Rowlatt legislation, in spite of the threats of the 
16th M on Bombay E ast Dtyagraha fraternity, is really very significant. 
Indian (2), 15th Mar. There must have been overv:helming reasons for Gov- 
ernment to proceed with this legislation in the face of 
the strong opposition in the Council. The threats of the Satyagrahis we put on 
,one side, but at any rate there is such a mass of so-called ‘ opinion’ against the 
‘Bill, manufactured on a mechanical, gramophone principle, that a Govern- 
ment committed to vast reform measures might well have desisted from 
proceeding with the Bills. The only conclusions at which the sane public 
can arrive at are (1) that the Government knows more than it is prepared to 
disclose ; or (2) that possible impending mischief can be nipped in the bud 
by taking precautionary measures. In either view, the Home Department 
of the Government of India must be trusted to guide public opinion. There 
are no other guides—except those who would take us on to and precipitate 
us into the abyss of anarchy.” [The Bombay Hast Indian also supports the 
Bills and says if cannot believe that the legislation will cast a slur on the 
sober-minded and educated classes of the people of India ”’.] 


97. The Vibhdkar does not suppor the Moderate leaders who have 
announced that they would oppose the Rowlatt Bills 
a ZORA OO) py to the end. It says that the drastic character of 
th Mar. ’ the Bills bas been modified considerably and that 
: -~ it is not reasonable to oppose them merely for the 
sake of principle. It holds that political reform would not remove anarchy 
of its own accord. The ideal of the anarchists, it points out, is not reform 
se severance of the British connection, The paper.is against passive resist- 
[The Shubhodaya, on the other hand, says that it would be folly to 
suppose that the.Rowlatt Bills have been rendered innocuous. It begs Lord 
_.. Ghelmsford to withdraw the Bills. If Lord Chelmsford would not vield, it 
ae WE 8 that another Viceroy who was an ‘image of peace should be sent. } 


08, “It speaks volumes for the zeal of the bureaucracy that for the first 
time in the history of the Imprial Legislative Council 
Comments on the debate night has been made joint labourer with the day 
in the Imperial Legislative and the forging of new chains is proceeding at record 
Council on the reportof gneed. Tragic as the situation is, no one can help 
a ae an ae on noticing the farcical nature of the debate. The 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Viceroy is there with his big stick of arbitrary rulings 
15th Mar. ’ and a determination to find a short cut at each 
awkward turn. The official party is there like 
trained team, performing at the nod of Sir William Vincent without any 
expression of individuality or conscience, aud ready to allow their heads to be 
counted against the minority. The Viceroy has the simple job of maintaining 
order in the fashion of a village school-master, deciding who should stand 
first, speak next, and keep quiet. It is of course a solemn farce and every one 
knows it. The officials might as well have gone to bed early, with the injunc- 
tion that all remaining could go on moving amendments, and making 
speeches ; only they must consider themselves outvoted on each point by the 
absent official brigade! Among the non-officials there is something of the 
levity of despair, and their good humour is mellowed by the hangman’s polite- 
ness on the other side........... There is an orgy of cant, and we are sorry to 
say, sheer dissimulation in the Council, which is sickening to a degree. Far 
better would it be for the Government to repudiate the solemn mockery of its 
procedure and decree that the members in the Council are tiring themselves out 
for nothing.” 


EDUCATION. 


99. “The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye moved a resolution in the local 
Legislative Council in July 1916, requesting the 

TheGovernmentof Government to move the Government of India to 
India and the question of allow headmasters full discretion to select text- 
allowing Headmasters of hooks the Educational: Department having a veto 
schools discretion to selecé hich should be exercised on general, moral and 


gs fe Chronicle (1), Political grounds with reasons stated. He further 


12th Mar. moved that, as regards the suitability of a book from 


the educational point of view, the Department should — 


have the power of making recommendations only. The resolution was 
accepted by the Bombay Legislative Council, 22 voting for as against 18, 
after a highly: interesting debate in which the petty attempts of the bureau- 
cracy to control text-books were mercilessly exposed by the honourable 
mover........... But the Government of India, who, inspite of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, do not seem to have improved a whit in educational matters, cling to 
old traditions and apprehend that relaxation of the rules in the manner pro- 
posed by the Bombay Council, would lead to difficulties owing to the inex- 
perience of school managers ‘and the questionable activities of some publicity 
firms.......... Who is to blame if most of the school managers come to be 
inexperienced ? ‘T'he school managers are apparently competent to do a 
hundred and one things connected with the school, but they do not possess 
discerning powers to choose books for their pupils. Do the Government 
cherish the delusion that the public can be misled by this palpably absurd 
excuse? And the second reason assigned that Government are unwilling 
to make apy changes because of the questionable activities of publicity 
firms intent on profits sounds still more ridiculous. A sort of monopoly 
has been created by the present practice of introducing a dead uniformity. 
Which is more to be condemned, the present practice of favouring certain 
firms alluded to by the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye or allowing general 
competition ? Are our headmasters capable of selecting suitable text-books or 
not? Should not Government allow them this legitimate concession, reserving 


to themselves general supervision? These are the questions at issue and 


no reform carried out in the constitution and working of the Text-Book 
Committees will satisfy the public. Apart from the active encouragement 
which the present system affords the I. E. 8. to make the output of text-books 
a profitable industry, it is not difficult to see what is at the back of the mind 
of Government and why they are anxious not only to’ bind students by a 
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Risléy Code. al: diécipline bot ‘aldo bons whit. they are to ‘read.. 


‘olitical considerat seem to guide the footsteps of the Government of 

i am ». They atcrnobally afraid lest some headmasters choose to introduce 

| len and. obnoxious literature.......... With the wide powers Mr.. 

4: apa wanted to give fhem which would achieve the object nearest their 

a, seen and yet, give to the headmasters some discretion, the Government of- 

ae is dia are not content. They want to choose text- books for. the: students, 

es hey want to tell then what to read. The result is they have to read Fraser, 

yy Marsden and Wren leaving in the cold Shakespeare, Milton and Macaulay. 

‘We are afraid none would be found weak enough to congratulate Government. 
on, the splendid results achieved.’ 


(60. The Dayan Prakdsh welcomes the decision of Government to fix 

. the amount of grant to be given to a Municipality for 
Government. aid 0 education on the basis of its actual expenditure in 
sg paper gg), the preceding year. The paper urgesthat this grant 
14th Mar. rakdsh (89), be made payable at the beginning of a year instead 
of at the end of it as the financial condition of most 

of the Municipalities is not satisfactory. It also asks Government to bear 
themselves the whole expenditure of war allowance to be given to teachers in 


primary schools instead of throwing a part of it on the Municipalities. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


61. The Bombay Samdchdr congratulates the Bombay Government 

on the announcement of their intention of reforming 

The Bombay Govern- the constitution of the Corporation on a very liberal 

ment’s letter to the Bom- basis and remarks that the public will not fail to 

bay or bigs. “ore regard- trace the presence of the experienced hand of the 

cage pods bod acecaned Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla at the back of 

a ae 

Bombay Samdchdr (68), ‘he proposed change. The paper thinks that the 

18th Mar. popular element in the reformed Corporation will 

preponderate to such an extent as would render if 

utterly impossible for any Municipal Commissioner to kcep it under his 

control. It hopes that in view of these changes the present arrangement of 

Wards should be revised and the assignment of tne seats also should be 
revised accordingly. 


62. The Sdnj Vartamdn strongly disapproves of the proposed Building | 
Bye-laws of the Bombay Municipality and declares 
Comments on the pro- that if they are put into force and are made uniformly 
posed eulding a 8 ‘laws applicable to the whole City, the public will resent them 
pality. hey Mati ang they will tend to raise the prices of the building- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), Sites and rents in such a way as to hit hardest the poor 
1lth Mar. | and middle classes. ‘The paper urges that the applica- 
‘ fion of the 633 degrees rule and that about keeping 
an open space often feet round a building should be limited to the buildings. 
that may come into existence hereafter, without disturbing the position of the 
buildings already existing. It also discountenances the proposal of dividing 
the city into two divisions in applying the 633 degrees rule, as_ that 
would unjustly inflict hardship on some landlords while others would escape. 


63. In connection with the question of filling up the vacancy of a 
nominated member in the Poona City Municipality 

The desirability of nomi- gauged by the death of Mr. Hari Narayen Apte, we 

aes of a & ~ would suggest that a respectable gentleman belong- 
Poona Municipalit ing to the depressed classes should be appointed to 
Daydn- Prokdsh (39), it. As some provision is likely to be made for 

. Mar. — _ allowing representation of these classes in the new 

Ware acs oi | councils, it is necessary that they should be admit- 
oe iad | from now. to the Municipality of Poona which is supposed to be the 
 @entre of educational advancement. ‘The desirability of working on a footing 
a as of equality with these outcaste classes has now come to be recognised by 
 Mhapy people, but a considerable number of,.public leaders lack moral 
juir d for — that conviction into action. In order, there-- 
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as ae 
fore, to liberalise the views of the higher classes in this respect and educate | 
the depressed classes on public questions, such representation on the Poona aN 
. Municipality is desirable. : a. 
64. A correspondent writes :—Nowadays while the people are suffer- an 

| ss ings great inconvenience owing -to shortage of : me | 

How money is being Railway wagons, railway servants at all stations, | 
gag od the mart excepting some large ones where high railway ae 
a Fal'waY officers are present, are indirectly making money out Al 
Jdgaruk (43), 8th Mar, OF it. Several Station masters frighten the passengers | 

9 F : ° ° e eB 

by telling them that there is no accommodation | oy 

and demand fares in excess of the scheduled rates = \\ 


from them, and the passengers silently submit to this form of oppression by 
complying with the demand. In the case of goods extra money is also 
necessarily required to be paid to avoid trouble. We request the Railway 
authorities to take timely steps to remedy this grievance of the poor ryots 
already suffering from effects of famine. 


NATIVE STATES. 


65. The Political Bhomiyo exhorts the Muhammadans all over India to i 
ss Garry on concerted and continued agitation against | f 

Advocacy of agitation the orders passed by the Baroda Durbar in connec- 
against the reported demo- tion with the demolition of « certain mosques in 


lition of certai . 2 
2s inaein aed Senin. Baroda territory and asks them to appeal to His 


Political Bhomiyo (76), xcellency the Viceroy in case redress cannot 
aie "be had froni His Highness the Gackwar, It says :— 
It is reported that in order to commemorate the 


Viceroy’s visit to Baroda, the foundation of the proposed theatre in the place i 
of the mosque will be laid by the hand of the Viceroy himself when he will be Eo. 
there in the course of the next week. If this be a fact it would scarcely be ; 
proper, in our opinion, to couple the name of His Excellency the Viceroy with f 
a theatre, the sight of which will ever continue to draw tears of blood 
from the eyes of the Muhammadans on account of the demolition of © | 


the mosque that stood in its stead. We hope His Excellency the Viceroy 
will not like -to see his name coupled with an incident that has hurt 
the susceptibilities of the Mussalmans. [A correspondent of the paper, 
while calling upon the Mubammadans of Gujarat to have a Muslim Associa- 
tion of their community refers to the Baroda mosque and adds :—It is 
rumoured that efforts are being made to demolish a mosque called ‘ Dhanbai’s 
mosque’ at Jamnagar (Kathiawar). If these mosques are demolished it will 


cause considerable excitement among the Muhammadans of Baroda and 
Jamnagar and they will not tolerate this downright insult. The rulers 
of both the States should inquire into the question and should do proper 

M. K. SHAIKH, © A 

Oriental Translator to Government. 

Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, : vi 

P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 20th March 1919. 3 a 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


ie ue Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1917-18 


_ has made its appearance, but it is, as usual, a dull 
Comments on the and belated production,.«....... The Report is in ita 
Administration Report presentation clourless, but we expected that in the 


fe one Presidency section about ‘ Politics,’ the bias of the writer 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Would give it some vivacity. It is heavy and dull, 
99nd Mar. and where it is most contentious there is some lapse 


from the truth. The announcement of August 20th, 
according to the writer, ‘served as a strong rallying point to Moderate 


opinion in India and the result was immediately seen in the shelving of 


passive resistance for the inauguration of which the Extremist sections had 
strenuously pressed. The writer is misinformed in two respects. The 
announcement of August ZOth was not, at the time referred to, a fetish 
with any party in India; its apotheasis came later, and the writer is 
only anticipating events. Secondly, Passive Resistance ceased to be 
a problem on the release of Mrs. Besant, and the announcement had 
no more to do with its ‘shelving’ than the discovery of the South 
Pole. The admission of the so-called Extremists in the Congress and 
their predominance was an accomplished fact long before the beginning 
of the period under review. ‘The few sentences devoted to a description of 
the course of the Kaira struggle are incomplete and inaccurate. A person 
who depends on the Report for information on the point is likely to be misled 
by the inconsecutive statements and can realise very little of the history and 
significance of that movement. During the year 29 warnings were issued 
under the Press Act and security demanded from five journals, a record which, 
we hope, has not been improved upon for next year’s report. ‘he credit of 
the Presidency in its loyal support of the war was maintained in the contri- 
bution of more than 35,000 men. JDeficiency in recruitment is ‘explained by 
the ‘ unmartial nature of the inhabitants "—a singularly insolent excuse made 
in time-honoured fashion and without the slightest reference to some of the 
impossible conditions under which the men were summoned to the colours 
and the advice of their leaders, with influence over them, ignored. The 
province led in the War Loan of the year. The Report has little to say about 
anything done or achieved by Government, besides the humdrum tasks of 
the year.” 


2. ‘“*Mahatma Gandhi has every reason to be satisfied that the spiritual 
force among his countrymen is not only not dead, 

Passive Resistance Dubthat the same, which has been lying hidden and 
movement of Mr. Gandhi, ong slumbering, is going to be a living power again 
Young India (15), 19th ®mong his countrymen, so that India might fulfil 
Mar. her national destiny. The present crisis, therefore, 
will be welcomed by all right-thinking men because 

it will demonstrate to the British democracy and the world, whose states- 
men talk so glibly of rights of peoples and victory of right and justice, what 
a true triumph of righteousness means. It will be welcomed also for the 
reason that’ it will awaken Indians to their own true heritage which they 
have so long overlooked........... Those who are at present in control of the 
destinies of India are disposed to ignore this cultural heritage of India and 
treat the people as if they were on the same level as some uncivilised and 
barbarian races of Africa or the Pacific Islands. Their intellect, warped by 
‘greed of power and material possessions, cannot pierce beneath the dark 
cutaneous vesture of the Indian races. For an alien race seeking to mould 
the destinies of a country like India there could be no more fatal defect of 


vision than this. In spite of the warnings of the past, the alien bureaucracy 


is persisting in its wropg course and seeking to impose its will on the people 

by sheer physical might. Ifthe present spiritual protest of a few patriotic 

souls should ultimately assume the proportions of a national upheaval, bring- 

ing not only the bureaucraey but the whole British democracy into discredit 

in the eyes of the people of this country as well as the outside world, the 
H 443—1 CON 


rest solely with those who are préaching by their example 


day the Gospel of Force from their high official positions.” 
- 8. Mr. R. V. Lalit and ta R. if Decne "ia to the Kesarz :—It 
os (114) 18th Mar 18 gratifying that hundreds of courageous men and 
oes: men. 18th eae “women are at present taking the vow of Satydgraha 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bills. But this alone is not enough. Real 
- galvation lies in the undertaking of a Swadeshi-Boycott movement by all 
persons whether educated or uneducated, Kxtremists or Moderates. But for 
_ . the laxity on the part of our leaders, branches of the Bombay Swadeshi Co- 
ae operative Stores would by this time have been opened all over the country 
and thus England’s attention would have been drawn towards India. Why 
should we not then adopt this simple remedy now to assist the passive 
‘resisters to protest against the highhandedness of Government officials and to 
draw the attention of the English people towards us? 


cae *4, “The outspoken denial given by the Maharaja of Bikaner to the 
a persistent and false rumours published in the British 


<> 
: rt , 


- Comments on ‘His High- 
ness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner’s speech at the 


dinner given to. Lord 
Sinha. : 

Mahrdita (7), ard 
Mar, 


Press about the hostility of the Indian Princes to 
the Reforms cuts down the last plank of the Syden- 
hamites’ platform. The Maharaja, however, has not 


only thus exposed the Sydenhamites’ mischief, but 


has also warned them and the British public that ‘ if 
the reforms are whittled down a situation of extreme 


gravity would be created’. The Maharaja has thus 
done the work of voicing the Indian public opinion on this most important 
question in a courageous manner, and has done a greater service to the whole 
fe of India than perhaps even Lord Sinha. We have been marking for a long 
oe time the utterances of both these nominees of the British Government, and we 
4 : find the Maharaja’s utterances more outspoken on reforms than those of the 
former president of the Indian National Congress.” 


*5. “ His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir made a notable speech at 
ee ., a banquet given in honour of Lord Sinha in London 
ie, Mh gene | sage Feeformer 44 which he presided. Lord Sinha protested against 
cM (©), 4 the idea in certain quarters that educated Indians 
i were unfriendly to British rule. He said that educated Indians, without 
exception, ardently desired to remain in the British Empire as equals of 
British citizens. The necessity for that emphatic statement in view of the 
ee proceedings in the Tilak-Chirol case is obvious. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
one said that the Indian leaders fully recognised that their ideal of self-govern- 

Oe ment was realisatle by India remaining an integral part of the Empire.......... 
He denied that the Indian princes were hostile to the contemplated reforms. 
io A heavy responsibility rested with the British Government in connection with 
a the reforms, which, if carried-out, would enhance loyalty and contentment in 

‘a India, but if the reforms were whittled down a situation of extreme gravity 
would be created. The importance of the last two sentences is unmistakable. 
The country will not forget the valuable support which our ruling princes 
have given to constitutional reform inthe true spirit of patriotism. If there 
was any doubt on the point, the Maharaja of Bikanir’s categorical affirmation 
of it should set it at rest once forall. As for the warning in the last sentence, 
His Highness is not the man to speak in that vein without weighty reasons 
which everyone who is in touch with Indian public opinion will instantly 
appreciate.” 


6. “If it is true it cannot be sufficiently condemned. That Lord Sinha, 

: a Government official and a nominee of the Govern- 

| _ Comments on Lord ment of India, should represent this country was bad 
.. Sinha’s reported resigna- 


a 


tion as member of the 
Peace Conference. 
Home Ruler (5), 15th 
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enough and was keenly resented by the people, but 
now it seems we ought to be satisfied with being re- 
presented by the Secretary of State....... This country — 
welcomed his appointment into the ministry not 
because an Indian had received an Under-Secretary- 


 ghip—an honour which he shares with scores of third rate Englishmen—but 
because he had been appointed to the second important position of the India 


) 
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Office which is for our purposes more important than all the other ministries 
put together. Technically of course Lord Sinha is a subordinate of Mr. 
Montagu but actually he represents in his office three hundred millions of his 
countrymen. This gives him a unique position and it will be pure camouflage 
to oust him from the Peace Conference on the ground of his ineligibility to 
take precedence over Mr. Montagu. In that case technically as well as 
actually India will be unrepresented, her tremendous war services and their 
universal appreciation notwithstanding.” 


7. “ITfan Indian Navy is to be formed—and it cannot be doubted that: 


it will be formed—it is fundamentally necessary 


, Lord Jellicoe’s mission that it should be thoroughly Indian in every respect. 
in India, It will be nothing but a farce to have an: Indian 
Home Ruler (5), 15th 


Mar. Navy in which it is sacrilege for an Indian to have 


a Commission.......... We have now arrived ata. 


stage when we must either go forward and be the equals of every one or re- 
main in perpetual bondage not only to our British masters but to the Dominions 
and all the free countries of the world. That being so the press and public 
Opinion in this country has to be exceptionally vigilant and to closely 


scrutinise the results of the Jellicoe Mission. It is the last straw which breaks — 


the camel’s back and people in this country are so fed up with the Anglo- 
Indian methods by which India and Indians are to be constantly depreciated, 
maligned that any further slight will be trying their patience too much.” 


8. The New Times complains of delay on the part of Government 

in considering the Report of the Indian Industrial 

Complaint about Gov- Commission and remarks :—‘‘ We fear that at the 
ernment's apathy towards present rate it may take seven years more to com- 


st question of the deve- ence practical action in the matter of this country’s 
opment of Indian indus- 


beset industries. And yet Government can be swift in 
New Times (8), 14th ‘ction when it isa matter of passing Rowlatt legisla- 
Me... > tion. What isthe present position? Sir P. C. Ray, 


in his illuminating article in the Modern Review of 
Calcutta to which we referred yesterday, alladed to the fact that gigantic 
combinations are afoot in Britain and America to exploit more and more 
Indian trade, commerce and industry. Japan is already in the field and has 
appropriated to herself a world position in commerce which was Germany’s 
before the war. India as she is to-day is helpless against foreign exploita- 
tion and she will have to submit to economic serfdom if she does not set her 
house in order immediately. Past experience in this matter has been most 
painful........... We know that some years ago the continuance of the Madras 
Department of Industries was disallowed ; we know too that the establish- 
ment of the Technological Institute at Cawnpore was vetoed from ‘ Home’ ; 
and the reasons are not far to seek. Lord Sydenham and his friends have 
collected ‘ insurance premiums’ from British merchants interested in Indian 
trade as much to oppose ‘reforms ’ as India’s fiscal autonomy and industrial 
expansion.......... Will the industrial regeneration of India come to be 
classed under those pious intentions which are as elusive as quicksilver ? ”’ 


9. “We learn from New India that the Honourable Justice 
I’. Sadasivier of Madras has publicly stated that he 


The bureaucracy is 


i RG Ge EY: resigned the vice-Chancellorship of the National | 


Education in India. University under pressure from Government. The 
Bombay Chronicle (1), National Education Movement is still in its infancy, 
20th Mar. but a High Court Judge may be trusted to know of 


its purpose and legality. Lord Pentland’s Govern- 
ment has, however, tabooed it, hoping probably to complete the record of 
misdeeds for which it has become notorious in India.. How the Executive 
Government could have dared to censure the private and lawful conduct of a 
Judge of the High Court by ‘ pressure’, and possibly persuasion, cannot be 


easily understood. Strictly speaking, the responsibility of a High Court- 


Judge as a public officer is derived from the order of appointment made by 


the King, and it is not for the Madras Government to judge of the misconduct - 
of a High Court Judge or influence his course by ‘ pressure’. From this 


egregious attempt at boycotting National Education, it is plain that the 
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dtly hostile to the work. 


The bureaucracy has never 


ity by the people in the matter of education ; it will not allow any 
rey ‘ee ib «e a new departure. We know the large sacrifice by which 


1@ promoters of National Education are organising it, but now they have, we 
r, to — with the active hostility of high officials.” 


410, ‘Although the suit brought by Lokamanya Tilak against Sir Vileo- 


The Tilak-Chirol case 
@nd the fund started to 
help Mr. Tilak. 

 Sudhdkar (132), 16th 
| Mar. ; ; Bakul (98), 16th 
Mar.; Hindu Missionary 
(41), 15th Mar.; Jdgaruk 
(43), 15th Mar. 


tine Chirol was seemingly of a private character it 
marked in fact a phase of the struggle between the 
bureaucracy and the swardjists. Who does not 
know that the Government of Bombay had placed at 
the disposal of Sir Valentine the services of a 
Civilian for some time and that in fact he could 
command all the resources of the bureaucracy ? 
Everyone should judge for himself if this help would 
have been available to Sir Valentine if the dispute 


had been purely of a private character. Sir Edward Carson’s address to the 
jity in which he remarked that a- verdict in favour of Mr. Tilak would be 
injurious to the prestige of the Government of India also supports our view. 
The duty of the people, therefore, in this matter is plain. Since Lokamanya 
Tilak launched this litigation out of regard for the good name of the nation it 
is the duty of the latter to extricate him from the financial difficulties in 
which he now finds himself. [The Bakulsays that people should show by 
subscribing liberally to the Tilak Fund that their confidence in their leader is 
unshaken by the English Jury. The Hindy Missionary complains that all 
the signatories to the appeal for funds are Brahmins and that it has been 
issued in the name of the Nationalist party only. The appeal should have 
been issued, the paper remarks, over the signatures of men of other castes and. 
parties also since the dispute was of a public character and did not concern 
the Brahmins and the Nationalists only. However, it expresses the hope that 
the appeal will receive a general response. A correspondent writing in the 
Jdgaruk, on the other hand, warns the backward classes against subscribing 
to the Tilak Fund since the sole aim of the Brahmins is to ensure their supre- 
macy over other castes in social and political matters. | 


11. A self-respecting Indian cannot but fee! enraged when he sees that 
there are no prospects of the return of Lala Lajpatrai 
to -his native country. A question was asked 
in Parliament and Mr. Fisher replied that Mr. Mon- 
tagu had declined so far to grant a passport to Lala 
Lajpatrai. Though there is no clear statement 
that he will never get a passport, we feel sorry that 
he will remain an exile for many days more. What guarantee is there that 
the: bureaucracy that is not prepared to allow the patriot leader to return to 
his.country will not commit a breach of faith and misuse the Rowlatt Bills ? 
Will the bureaucracy dare to say that Lala Lajpatrai is a revolutionary 
or a conspirator? If no such objection can be raised,on what ground can 
he be prevented from returning to India? So long as the all-comprehensive 
Defence of India Act is in existence, the bureaucracy may play this game but 
if Lala Lajpatrai will not get permission even after the lapse of the Defence 
of India Act, the world will witness a plain instance of breach of faith and 
misuse of the Rowlatt Bills. 


Comments on -Govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow 
Mr. Lala Lajpatrai to 
réturn to India. 7 
Kesart (114), 18th Mar. 


12. The Parsi Sansdr strongly condemns the extremist methods adopted by 
some Home Rulers of Karachi and the inflammatory 
speeches made by them in agitating against the 
Rowlatt Bills. While referring to one Mr. Narsing- 
lal’s speech delivered on last Monday (10th March) 
it writes :—We fail to understand the meaning of 
Mr. Narsinglal’s speech. Surely he did not want to 
a Ue say that if the Rowlatt Bills pass into law, people 

: should unhesitatingly murder officials. Perhaps, he might not have meant 


Complaint about inflam- 
matory speeches recently 
msde by 


ome Rulers at 
Karaécai. : 
. Parsi Sansdr (28), 15th 


ald 


oe te eat but we would not wonder if the ignor apt audience, before which that 
‘dia J 


nk was s made, should understand it in that sense. The speakers certainly 


err if they think that Government will be daunted by such speeches of theirs. 
Only.a little while ago, when Mrs. Besant was here, the Principal of the New 
High School (Karachi) made an introductory speech in the gathering of that 
school, which was in no way in consonance with the spirit of an educational 
gathering. ‘There is no sense in reading a pamphlet containing political 
matters, before an educational gathering, but in the present age, such things 
do happen. We donot know whether the reporters of the C.I. D. attend 
all such gatherings or not; but if such speeches are allowed to be made before 
the public any longer, the country is sure to come to an unfortunate pass. 


13. Government do not give any encouragement to libraries in this 
! Presidency. Their registration-system has deprived 
Complaint about the all.registered libraries of their independence and has 


| raerip ee oe aig rendered these institutions of public education 
om register See | 
Hindusthdn (22), 15th impotent. We hope Government will turn their 


in. attention to this important question and will keep 

before them the aim of providing each and every 
village with a public library. Further, the present practice of encroaching 
upon the independence of libraries under the pretext of registering them must 
cease. It appears that Government are taking improper steps to hinder the 
mental development of the nation. Registered libraries are prohibited from 
subscribing to certain papers, which are considered as ‘ undesirable’ by the 
Education Department. We fail to understand what benefit is derivad from 
aiming this secret blow at them. We also fail to understand the principle 
on which they consider a particular newspaper as undesirable. Government 
officials act in a Capricious manner in this respect. Registered libraries are 
allowed to subscribe to the Bombay Chronicle ; but they are prohibited from 
subscribing to the Hindusthdn as the latter is included in the Government 
list of ‘ undesirable’ papers. Whatis the the reason of this? Is it because 
a paper that is published in vernacular is more likely to influence the opinion 
of people, a result which the officials would not like? We hope some non- 
official members will interpellate in this respect in the next session of the 
Bombay Council. Registered libraries must be allowed to subscribe to all 
papers except proscribed ones, and they should be given substa.itial help by 
Government so as to enable them to spread education among the people 
effectively. . , 


14. ‘One hears occasionally, in fact very often, curious stories of the 
manner in which war contracts are dealt with by 


Contracts given by the the various departments concerned. ‘We have given 
Supply and Transport 


Department. to time, but it is not always that ci t i 
1 , bu y at circumstances 0 
Pasig Cerne Ors very glaring nature can be exposed in the press, 


, a8 contractors are often, for good reasons, perhaps, 
loth to enter into an open quarrel with Government departments on whom 
their future prosperity depends. Some curious facts have come to our notice 
concerning contracts given by the Supply and Transport Department for the 
supply of wooden crates or “shooks’ forthe army. It appears from copies of 
correspondence placed in our hands that a certain firm of contractors had 
been supplying these articles to the Supply and Transport Department at 
the order of Colonel Dixon, then Assistant Director, Supply and Transport, 
in considerable quantities and had been asked, as they contend, by that officer 
to arrange for the continuance of these supplies. Thev made arrangements 
accordingly and had a large stock on hand when Colonel Dixon was succeeded 
by Colonel Geoghegan, the present incumbent. The latter notified that, in 
future, contracts would not be given out direct to anyone and tenders would 
be invited. It was stipulated that ‘shooks’ should be of inch thickness 
instead of + inch as had been hitherto accepted. The contractors, already 
referred to, were thus left. with a large quantity of 4 inch ‘shooks’ on 
their hands which they had orderedin anticipation of continuing supplies 
based on the undertaking which they claim had been given them by Colonel 


Dixon, which, however, was later-repudiated. We are not concerned with 


that, however, for the moment but with a very curious incident that occurred 


~ later. The contractors, already mentioned, whom we’may describe for con-' 
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as Messrs. ks were left, ‘as we here said, with these stocks on their 
An aie “Tenders for the new supplies of # inch were accepted from other 
gtors and an appeal to the Assistant Director to take the + inch stocks 
a Aa of the C hints of Messrs. A, was met with a peremptory refusal and an intima- 
ne 8 3 ti n that they would be given ‘ the same opportunities as all other contractors, 
- * tz, when I am in need of packing cases or boxes, sealed tenders will be 
' énvited for the same and you will be asked to quote your ‘rate 80 long as your 
7 is supplies continue to be satisfactory.’ So far so good. Messrs. A, however, 
_~—-—s- were not a little astonished when some time later another firm of contractors, 
whom we will call Messrs. B, who were known to be supplying Colonel 
Geoghegan, walked in and offered to take the 4 inch stocks off their hands to 
supply to the Supply and Transport. Messrs, A pointed out that these stocks 
had been lying idle, owing to not being according to the new specification laid 
down by Colonel Geoghegan. Messrs. B, however, remarked that they knew 
their business and were prepared to take over the whole of the 4 inch crates. 
A bargain was struck, but owing to circumstances, not immediately relevant 
here, it was not fully carried out by Messrs. B. “Messrs. A then wrote to the 
Assistant Director of Supply and Transport pointing out that they had been 
--- gupplying Messrs. B with these 4 inck crates, who were supplying them to the 
Supply and Trausport, and saw no reason why Governmient should not profit 
by accepting their very low offer for the remainder of the stocks on band, 
since they were taking crates of half inch thickness from Messrs. B. The 
answer to this of the Assistant Director is interesting and seems to call for 
further elucidation at the hands of higher authority. He wrote that he 
‘wanted crates very urgently ’ and Messrs. B ‘ came forward’ to supply them. 
ns This is an extremely unsatisfactory explanation on two grounds. First, we 
a have Colonel Geoghegan’s stern refusal to deal with contractors except by 
Bee sealed tender, in which everybody was to have a fair chance. Then he wants 
crates urgently and Messrs. B ‘come forward’. Why did they come forward ? 
Presumably they had some intimation to induce or instigate them to come 
forward, unless they telepathically divined the ‘urgent need’ of Colonel 
Geoghegan. And if they had intimation why were other contractors not given 
Bis. a chance to ‘come forward’? Why should it be ‘Come forward Messrs. B’ 
Pit and nobody else? But the urgency of the need is not quite apparent when 
ome Messrs. B have to go to a third party to secure what was urgently needed,— 
a party to whom Colonel Geoghegan, if he was ready in his urgent need, to 
accept half inch thick wood and knowing as he did of the existence of 
Messrs. A’s stocks lying idle, might have gone himself direct and saved time 
—an important factor when urgent needs arise. But Colonel Geoghegan, in 
* his explanation to Messrs. A, is conveniently silent as to his reasons for 
departing from the specification on which he had previously rigidly insisted. 
Putting the best construction on it, it would seem that Colonel Geoghegan 
must have lost his business.head for the time being in the urgency of the 
moment, since he went such a roundabout way to get what was lying ready to 
his hand. He could have gone straight to Messrs. A if he thought the need 
was too urgent to permit of inviting tenders, or he might have asked all 
contractors. to ‘come forward’ to meet the urgency. This is one of many 
incidents in connection with war contracts which suggest that a general post 
mortem enquiry into the methods pursued would be of advantage if waste and 
incompetence is to be avoided on future occasions. Incidentally, it is of 
interest to add that Messrs. A are an Indian and Messrs. B, a European 
firm.” 


15. The system of control inaugurated by Government witha 
ae view to give relief to the people has miserably 
"Phe system of food failed. It also gave rise to an anomalous situation 


om? has completely in that while one. province enjoyed comparative 


| plenty the adjacent one was starving owing to the 

enperen te), 40% Mar. ‘iateletioas dé the free distribution “of foodstuffs, 
No one need suppose from this that the province which enjoyed plenty 
| benefited by this arrangement. Its surplus stocks were purchased by the 
| authorities at low rates and shipped to foreign countries thus 
ardships equally on all the parte Of the COnnaRy: The system of 
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priority certificates, moreover, beticfite rich traders only and as they have very 
few competitors in the market, they raise the retail rates to any extent they 
like. This state of things can only be remedied by stopping all export of food- 
grains to foreign countries and by removing restrictions on the free distribution 
of foodstuffs from one part of the country to another. 


16. A Kelshi (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes :—Foodgrains from Bom- 

bay are not being received here in quantities adequate — 

Inadequacy of supply of to meet the local requirements and sometimes not 
a in Kelshi (Rat- even a grain of corn is available. If no arrange- 
a ; ments are made for supplying foodstuffs for the 
— — ensuing rainy season it will then be very difficult 
to procure corn in the markeé even for money, 
Figures about the total requirements of the taluka are being worked out in 
the Kacheri. I- would request Government not to waste time on this matter, 
but to take prompt measures for an adequate supply of corn. Otherwise the 


rains may come down at any time and poor people will have to starve. 


17. A Bombay broker writing to a local merchant says “ the Controller 
| has fixed his rates for rice at Rs. 11-8 and Rs. 11-14 
Complaint about the but no rice is obtainable. The merchants charge 


price of ricesold to Ratné- Rg, 9-6-6as ‘defence’ (sic) over and above the fixed 
girl merchants at Bom- 


Se. rate for every. rice bag purchased”. It is not known 
y tya Shodhak (126), Whatthis extra charge of Rs. 2-6-6 is meant for and 
16th Mar. : — Government should inquire into the matter. There 


was recently a complaint that annas 10 per bag were 
required to be secretly paid to merchants in this way. Has this charge been 
quadrupled? If that were the case, where is the good of the Controller's 
_ fixing the prices? An immediate inquiry into this state of things is urgently 
needed. If it is not pasion to stop this why there should be the Controller 
at all ? 


18. Commenting on the Controller's Press Note on the scarcity of 
kerosene the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—What is 
Comments on _ the _ the use of issuing this Press Note now when kerosene 
scarcity of kerosene in jg available at somewhat cheaper rates than before ? 
oe Samitehdr (62 Why was it not issued at the time when there was 
P+ rs ea ar (6%)» real scarcity of kerosene and when its price used to 
range from six to eight annas a bottle? What the 
public wants is not such verbal repetitions of stale information as are contained 
in the Press Note but real practical measures of relief. All the companies — 
importing kerosene in Bombay should be asked by Government to keep 
sufficient quantities of the oil in stock so as to ensure its fres supply to the 
public at normal rates. In case a company’s stock is likely to be delayed in 
transport it should be made obligatory on that company to inform the 
Controller of Prices of the fact in order to enable him to make necessary 
he oe against the deficiency consequent upon such delay. 


19. While publishing the declaration of the Sherif of Mecca regarding 
the Haj, the Muslim Herald says that during the last 
Commentsonthe Sherif two years there have been comparatively speaking 
of Mecca’s notification very few cases of looting and robbery in the caravans 
oe 2 sa ld (151 bound for Mecca and Medina. If the intending 
oak tee isi ated pilgrims receive the same treatment as promised in 
the Sherif’s notification, then the paper hopes that 
Indians will go in larger numbers than ever for performing the Haj. It also 
urges Government to issue a similar communique notifying arrangements which 
they propose to make in this connection as Indian Muslims are anxiously 
awaiting it. It points out that shipping companies have placed most of 
their ships at the disposal of Government and therefore they are unable to 
state how many ships they will be able to spare for the pilgrim traffic and 
it invites the attention of Government to this matter with ) view to an early 
sotation of the difficulty. 
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“toil? This, Sir George Lloyd has assured us with the authority of his 
: position, is not to remain a pious aspiration. Time alone will show whether. 


‘fbsence of all rhetoric and of elaboration of palatitudes, and the very ‘brief 


the Governor encourage the strong nope that we are really set on the right 


_ striking, but the phenomenal rise in Excise Revenue, which is exclusively 


| ‘ ou ane and sober 8 


eech of which His - Excellency 
al Lloyd delivered himself in the Bombay 
Sites 6 Council.....,..... Sir George Lloyd a 


we 1 the ed gone to the root of our evil and he means to. 
ative 


emog g set about ge ale that root and planting in its. 
K. r “Hind (2 place ‘the firm foundations whereby the simple 
ee ind . . . gifts of light, air, health and reasonable leisure were 
made the natural accessories to daily labour and 


that is going to be soornot. The public will note with pleasure that His 
Excellency the Governor has hit the right mark in requisitioning to his sid 
public bodies, the press and the people; and the deep and earnest tones, the 


yet lucid representation of the problems that confront us, in the speech of 


track.” 


oie “In introducing the Budget Estimates under the hina of Educa- 
tion, the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah 

Bombay Budget. made a statement summarising the schemes of 
Bombay Chronicle (1), ©Xpansion contemplated next year and indicating 
19th Mar. the lines-of progress for the future. The allotment 
of 132 lakhs of rupees for immediate expenditure. 

marks a considerable advance, but when we consider the closing balances 
from year to year, the surplus of Hixcise income and the general policy of 
under-estimating receipts and over-estimating expenditure, the provision for 
education is not very much beyond its usual claims. The growth of allot- 
ment from 76 lakhs to 132 lakhs in the course of three years is undoubtedly 


our own, has enabled us to get a considerable share for education. Howso- 
ever we account for the larger provision, the Education Department may well 
congratulate itself on its own good fortune. As a result of the shocking 
illiteracy of the people, there is no possibility of our spending too much on 
education; we may spend all, but we shall be spending less than what is 
necessary. ‘The first impression that one gets from the speech of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah is that so far as their intentions gv, the Bombay Government 
have abandoned the way of drift. The pace of progress and the means by 
which it is to be facilitated may be open to criticism, but there is the: 
refreshing impression that there are some definite ideas, which, to say the 
least, are better than having no ideas at all........... It will be seen that 
while the aggregate amount set aside in the estimates under education is 
considerable this year, the ground to be covered for reaching a popular 
standard of knowledge and-efficiency is vast and the only way of attaining 
it in the shortest time is to proceed at the fastest pace.’ 


22. ‘‘ Except the three lakhs, out of which two are to be derived from 

the vice of the poor people, nothing is going to be 

Deccan Ryot (4), 2Cth spent for the millions who are still in the darkest 
Mar. depths of ignorance! While Sir [brahim does not 
forget his Mulla Schools which come in for a round 

gum of Rs. 30,000 more than before, and while he sanctions Rs. 48,000 
anew to meet the further special needs of the Musalmans, nothing is said. 
of our Hindu masses who form by far-the largest part of our people and whose 
illiteracy and degradation are worse than that of the Musalmans! While 
Colleges and High Schools—the exclusive property of our higher classes— 
absorb lakhs and lakhs, while the strongest of the Indian communities, the 
-Musalmans, are having thousands if it not lakhs, the Depressed classes are 
left out without a word of sympathy. If the Kolis and Malis of Hindu 
aqoiety, more degraded as they are than the Islamites, receive no attention, , 
‘while not 8 pie more than before is being spent for the education of. 
1e cruelly-neglected -untouchable classes, what right has Sir Ibrahim to 
sanction thousands and thousands for his Mulla Schools and Musalman. 


Committee? We are not jealous of either the advanced Hindu castes: 


ont demands are sought to to be satisfied by doles to higher education 


or of the Musalmans who may profit by grants to their Mullah Schools. 
But when we find that the Government is shamefully negligent of its 
duties towards the masses who go without even the rudiments of know- 
ledge and is even worse in shutting its eyes to the crying needs of the ever- 
uncared for Depressed Classes, what else can we say but that the Government 
and the classes who are powerful in its Council are interested only in 
seeking their own class interests? Sir Ibrahim, like his former leader 
Lord Willingdon, is pleased to tell us that at present the idea is to give 
schools to all villages with a population of a thousand and more. The next 
step will be to establish schools in all vilages with 500 persons and more. 
Did not Lord Willingdon hold out the same promise a little while ago ? 
But we may at once tell Sir [brahim that these vague promises are utterly 
worthless. When will all this come to be? That is the question and that 
is what Sir [brahim has not told us. At the present rate, when is our mighty 
Government going to crawl up to its old ideal of universal literacy in India? 
The claims of the upper classes who want High Schools and Colleges have 
been hitherto placed within certain bounds. That amiable nonentity, Lord 
Willingdon, let loose the Committee on Higher Education to encroach upon 
the undefended realms of primary education. His Government blessed us with 
the prospect of a large portion of the educational budget being swallowed by 
Arts Colleges. His successor has begun with a promise to reverse a settled 
policy of Government and to let the new High Schools of Government still 
further encroach on the narrow limits allowed to primary education. Is SirG. 
Lloyd going to ameliorate the condition of the masses by following this 
policy of playing into the hands of those who represent merely vested 
interests? Ifthe policy outlined by his Kducational Minister is the result 
of His Excellency’s deliberate ideas on the subject of the social reform of our 
masses, we assure him that he will find himself very little nearer his purpose 
five years hence than to-day.” 


23. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its gratification at the Budget 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), Of the Bombay Government and requests them to be 
17th Mar.; Sdnj Varta- lenient in collecting arrears of land revenue from the 
man (32), 20th Mar.; famine-stricken agriculturists in the Budget year. 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (25), 17th Jt asks Government to spend about one-half or three- 
Mar. fourths of the balance at their disposal in erecting 
sanitary dwellings for the fabouring classes as His Excellency the Governor has 
already acknowledged the urgency of this question in his opening speech in the 
Council. [Commenting on the educational aspect of the Budget, the Sdnj 
Vartamdn thanks the Bombay Government for the additional grants for educa- 
tion and writes :—The present policy of maintaining only one model high 
school in each district is altogether unsatisfactory. We wish Sir Theahits 
Rahimtulla will permanently give up this antiquated policy of Government and 
will provide for at least two high schools in each district. The present Grant- 
in- Aid Code should be revised on a more liberal basis with a view to encou- 
rage private enterprise in the field of education. Ihe Jdadm-e-Jamshed, while 
writing in the same strain, thinks it expedient to have more schools and more 
colleges for secondary and higher education and hopes that Government will 
provide more liberally for separate schools and classes for the education of 
girls as people in general do not like co-education of boys and girls.|_ 


2%. “The budget resolutions occupied over a day and led'to heated 
debates on two points. The proposed division of the 

Servant of India (9), present Thana District was challenged by several 
20th Mar. members and a complaint, in our opinion well- 
founded, was made that such important measures 

are taken by Government without proper publicity or reference to the opinion 
of the people concerned. Mr. Parekh’s resolution on this subject was, however, 
lost by a large majority, several members being apparently carried away by 
the irrelevant fact of police protection in Salsette. The point about a certain 


item of excise revenue that was raised by Rao Saheb Harilal Desai was even 


more important, and Government escaped defeat by the casting vote of the 
President. It cume out that the liquor shops in the city of Ahmedabad were 


taken at auction by several men, who really formed a family syndicate, ab 
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vu h fign “é Later, on the motion of these men themselves, 


uaa 
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' one’ lakh and ninety-one thousand rupees a year for three years, was given to. 


it was shown by figures that there was no reduction in the 


fe sreriy aan of liquor. It was legitimately urged that in this transaction, 


which Government practically admitted was indefensible, there was a dead 


Joss to the public revenues of over five lakhs. Rao Saheb Desai urged that 


this sum should be recovered and was supported by practically all non- 
officials. The transaction has certainly left an unpleasant taste in the mouth 
and is not complimentary to the officers concerned.” — 


25. Onthe whole if the sums mentioned in the Bombay Budget are 
spent on the items, the grievances of the employees 
of many of the departments will be removed. But it 

mem ag Sago Sanh og will be so only when the sums are actually spent. 
ape Fe alt (24), Tt is a bad sign that there is again a rage for the parti- 
tion of districts even when there is no necessity as in 
the case of Khandesh. All should protest against the saddling of this new 
expenditure as otherwise it will not stop till we have 52 districts. Though the 
Honourable Mr. Parekh’s resolution failed in the Bombay Legislative Council 
we should approath the British authorities and put a stop to the new crazes of 
the bureaucracy. The first Council under the regime of Sir George Lloyd 
ended without doing any work of special importance. |The Dnydn Prakash 
narrates the various steps intended to be taken by Government for spreading 
primary education speedily and praises them for the measures. The Indu 
- Prakdsh says that while Lord Willingdon tended to side with non-offcials 
Sir George Lloyd seemed inclined to side with the officials. However it 
hopes that he will carry his assurances regarding housing and other questions 
of social reform into effect and that he will be as popular as Lord Willingdon.| 


- Kesari (114), 18th Mar.; 


26. Commenting on two resolutions moved by Messrs. Bhurgri and 
| Naik in the Bombay Legislative Council, the Bom- 
, Comments on the reso- bay Chronicle writes :—* ‘Chair-holding’ is not. 
utions moved in the 
Bombay Legislative °xactly a birthright-certificate for it may be obtained 
Council by the Honour- through the influence of a Sub-Inspector of police 
able Messrs. Bhurgri and and if Commissioner Lawrence of Sind is to be | 
Naik regarding facilities believed, the ‘system is thoroughly in consonance 
for the public in Govern- with the ideas and sentiments of the people in Sind’, 
rex offices. an opinion he possibly derived from the elect who © 
ombay Chronicle (1), a as . ae 
18th Mar. may sit in his presence. Mr. Naik moved a similar 
ne ombete resolution. The officials in the Council said, ‘ Tut, 
Tut’ and ‘ Hush, hush’, but when His Excellency suggested that the privilege 
might be acccorded to ‘members of the general public’, the officials found a 
way out. Mr. Cadell conjured up a vision of a seething multitude waiting on 
him, all probably aware of their rights under the resolution for a chair each! 
Then came a lightning estimate of the cost of chairs. Finally Mr. Curtis 
came out with that sovereign panacea of all troubles in India, namely, a 
Committee ‘locally to examine the whole question’. The question does not 
strike us as particularly vast, but by all means let there be a survey of the 
‘whole’ of it, the production of a report, the ‘ under consideration’ stage, etc., 
etc. Anyway, if Commissioner Lawrence is inclined to preserve the ‘ ideas 
and sentiments’ of the people of Sind untouched and unhurt, Mr. Bhurgri 
will find it a long time to wait.......... Instead of asking the more conceited 
among the bureaucrats to behave themselves, that the Government should go 
about this way to deal with a simple question of manners by a reference of 
elaborate phraseology should have struck the mind of Sir George Lloyd as 
very queer, but then this is the scientific and efficient way we run the Empire! 
The question whether an Act of Parliament can make a man good may be 
problematical; it is absolutely certain that a resolution of the Bombay 
Council will not turn cads into gentlemen.” , 


27, “It is significant that such a small thing as courtesy on the part of 
oe ee oe office peons of the bureaucracy should form the 
Young fama (8), att subject of a resolution in the Legislative Council 
fe ore ea in which member alter. member should get up 
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and relate incidents substantiating the charge of ‘deliberate and wanton’ 
discourtesy towards the public. -Ill-treatment of Indians, it appears, is a 


part of the scheme of prestige on which the bureaucracy seems to think’ 
British rule in India is based, while as +a matter of fact, British rule lasts: 


only so long as millions of people continue to believe in its being based on 
just principles of administration........... The Honourable Mr. Naik put 
forward a modest resolution in this regard and the substitution of the 
world ‘public’ for ‘respectable gentlemen’ at the instance of His: 
Excellency the Governor proves the great and permanent contrast between 
an English gentleman with an open mind and hardened Civilians like 


Messrs. Carmichael, Curtis and Pratt........... It was an insult to the public. 


intelligence to be told that Rs. 25 000 estimated for the cost of the measure 
proposed would be too heavy a finacial burden to be accepted during the 


current year, during the same period when a bonus of three crores could 


be voted for white soldiers without the sanction of the legislature.......... 


The entire discussion revealed how in the minds of men, who feel that on 


the whole the continuance of British rule in India would be an advantage, 
the real danger les in the growing discourtesy toward the public. If the 
officials think that their prestige is their best prop, the non-officials at least 
think that the notions of discourtesy towards the public are a pitfall which 
may some day swallow the entire structure. Nor can we congratulate the 
Government on the attitude which they adopted in reference to the matter 
of the offer of chairs to interviewers.......... A man might be chosen to be 
the President of the Indian National Congress and thus rise altogether 
above the rest of the population by a clear and spontaneous homage, and yet 
@ grocers son in the Civil Service might make him stand or sit down on the 
eround in front of him. We would like clearly to warn the Government that 
the days when these things could go on are over, that the non-official public 
want reasonable and courteous behaviour from public servants.” 


28. ‘Two resolutions which led to interesting debates related to the 


9 P India relations between Government officials and non- 
90th Mar of India (), official visitors. Rao Bahadur Naik proposed that 
public offices should have waiting rooms for visitors 


attached to them and many amusing instances of official discourtesy or want - 


of tact came out. This resolution was accepted by Government in spite of 
One or two speeches in bad tasto from one or two official members. The 
Honourable Mr. Bhurgri drew attention to the so-called chair system in Sind 
under which some people in Sind are put upon the list of chair-holders and 
are alone offered a seat when visiting officials, while others, however respect- 
able, are required to stand. ‘T'o people outside Sind that part of the Presi- 
dency. appears rather antiquated, and the funny part of the whole matter was 
that the system was defended by the Commissioner in Sind as non-inter- 
ference with venerable customs! How autocratic power demoralises the 
man exercising it and makes him forget the traditions of his own race! But 
this was too much for the Council to swallow and Government had to yield 
to the obvious temper of the Council and promised to make an inquiry in the 


matter, after which the proposer withdrew his resolution. This was the first © 


meeting of the Legislative Council presided over by the new Governor, Sir 
George Lloyd. He opened with a short speech expressing his determination 
to help on the reforms, whenever they should come into operation, in the most 
sympathetic spirit and also insisting on a comprehensive progress in social 
reform, like the proper housing of the working classes, education and sanita- 
tion. ‘This speech made a good impression and was suitably acknowledged 
by Mr. Parekh, the diyen of the Council. It was however remarked that on 
other occasions he leaned rather more on the official side than the Council 
was accustomed to under tbe regime of Willingdon who had at once won the 
good opinion of all his Council by his ways and speech. de 


29. “There was a consensus of opinion on the part of the Indian 


(on ot aie ng nah that Government officials were wanting in courtesy 


and consideration towards Indian gentlemen of even” 
‘recognised respectability. It may be that, in many cases, the bitter experi- - 


ence of Indian gentlemen at Government offices has been due to the servile: 
and officious zeal of servants and others. But, as Mr. Paranjpye pointed oat, 


Members of Council, who took part in the debate, 
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could not exist unless there was an ‘ atmosphere of 
ian gentlemen. The subordinates in Government 

, takin , their oue Prous the superior sahebs, usually out-Herod Herod in 
rt tment of Indians: This ‘atmosphere of discourtesy’ to Indians is. 
rvable, not only in Government offices, but in other departments of public 
services as : well, notably at railway stations. The Government owe it to the 
public and to themselves to put a stop fo this. For, the sense of humiliation 


and irritation which arises in the mind of an ‘Indian from actual or 


pprehended insult, certainly embitters him: against the British......... 
ir. Lawrence and Mr. Curtis seemed to defend the durbari system on the 
und that it was thoroughly ; in consonance with the ideas and sentiments of 
the people in Sind. But a vicious system is not sanctified by usage. Both 
policy and regard for public feeling require that Government should absolutely 
discourage all acts and practices, on the part of its officers, that savour of 
insolence and incivility.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed strongly criticises the attitude 
of haughty insolence adopted by officials towards Indian gentlemen, 4s illus- 
trated by the instances given by many Honourable Members of the Council. 
It wants to know if European visitors would have been subjected to the same 
discourtesy which Mr. Paranjpye and Mr. H. Desai experienced. It says 
in conclusion that His Excellency’s Government have shown due respect for 
popular feeling by accepting the resolution.| 


30. “Turning to questions relating to Sind we must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment when we read that it will 

Sind affairs in the take yet another year before the Rasai Commission’s 
Bomba nf Legislative report sees the light of day. It is a poor consolation 
oO" Times (8), 19th to learn that the Commissioner in Sind re-issued the 
veal | instructions of 1914 to Collectors of Sukkur and 
Larkana. If these instructions had been strictly 
obeyed there would have been no need for the Commission of 1918. It took 
three years to publish the Indian Government’s opinion on the Text Books 
question, three years to issue a resolution concerning Indian students in 
England, and it wili take two years to issue the Rasaz Report! Sir George 
Lioyd’s military experience should put an end to this system of red 
tape, so delightful to the heart of the official class. The co-operation 
of non-officials, which the Government seeke in several things—especially 
when it is a matter of getting money—ought not to be rejected in the 
revision of circulars of land revenue administration when it is a matter 
of life and death to the rural population. The step-motherly affection 
shown to Sind was manifest when it was stated that the amount 
budgetted last year for provincial roads was for Northern Division 
Rs. 5,06,800, for Central Division 10,76,800, for Southern Division 
Rs. 6, 25 600 but for Sind the precious sum of Rs. 1,000! Cannot Govern- 
ment now see why Sind wants an independent existence to work out her own 
salvation without being dependent upon the tender mercies of the Bombay 
Government? [The paper then refers to Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution about 
the seating of Zamindars and others calling upon Government officers and 
retnarks :-—] Some officials, strange enough, opposed the resolution because 
it would interfere with a time-honoured custom in that province ! Touching 
réspectfully the feet of Government officials by ignorant folk is another ‘ time- 
honoured custom ’ in Sind against which we have received communications 
from respectable people. We suppose the official will stand up in his place 
to defend this practice also one fine afternoon! To what lengths official 


‘notions of etiquette can go !”) 


81. Commenting on the interpellation on the water-supply of Uran, 

the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ How the interests of the 

Comments onreplies to dumb masses are looked after by our bureaucrats, 
interpellations in who always pose as their representatives and their 
the Bombay Legislative gaviours, from the oppressions of their own brothers, 
a (7), 28rd Mar. : will be clear from the following question and 
Rajakdran (123), 16th @nswer. [Here .follows the question and the 
Mer. ; segue (14), 18th answer.] What can be more shocking than this 
indefensible apathy of the officers? A sum of nearly 
two lakhs of rupees was actually put into their 
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hands by the charitably minded porsons, and yet for two years and a quarter’ ° 


the compassionate officers, who are always dying a slow death in the hot sun’ 


of India for the interests of the people, could not find time to utilise that sum 


to save the trouble and hardship of the poor people! A more dismal, deplor- : 
able and damning incident to show the complete failure of the bureaucracy i in 


safeguarding the interests of the masses is hard to find.” [Referring to the 


answer to interpellation in the Bombay Legislative Council about the subsidy 
paid to the Jagad Vritta, the Rdjakdran writes :—Government alone know 
what useful service the J agad Vritta newspaper is doing them to entitle it to 
an annual subsidy of Rs. 15,000. They must have strange ideas of justice to 


pay such a large amount to this paper out of the public treasury and at the. 
same time te demand security from other papers and even enhance the amount | 


of security deposited by some. We suggest some honourable member should 
interpellate Government as to the number of persons who are anxious to read 
this favourite journal of theirs. The Kesart says :—The Government view is 
a fixed one and they always want to shield the officials and defend their actions 
anyhow. .The bureaucracy are all-powerful and they always report whenever 
anything is asked that the subject is under consideration. Wharfage dues 
amounting to 2+ lakhs were collected and nothing spent for the improvement of 
any ports or landing places or for the removal of the grievances of passengers. 
Khan Bahadur Bhiwandiwalla entrusted a sum of a lakh and a half to Govern- 
ment for Uran Water-works at Uran and the bureaucracy has not spent a pie. 
It will be seen from the figures of licences for arms in the Kolaba District 
how stingy the bureaucracy is in issuing licences for the protection of crops. 
Mr. Bhureri complains that the school at Thurushah has not yet been raised 
after 45 years to a High School. If what he says is true we cannot recom- 
mend sufficiently the despatch, interest in popular welfare and devotion to duty 
shown by the bureaucracy. 


382. It is evident the Financial Statement of the Government of India 

will not give satisfaction to the people. It is a 

Indian Budget. mystery to us why the huge expenditure on the 

Rdjakdran (123), 16th army is not reduced although the war is over. We 

May. are aware that a certain amount of expenditure is 

necessary under this head in the true interests of 

the country but it is wholly undesirable that the expenditure should show no 

diminution even when the Empire has won a great victory. It is also strange 

that a sum of 25 crores should be sanctioned for Railways while making 
inadequate provision for Education, Sanitation etc. 


83. ‘The other day Government issued a Press Note reviewing the 
famine situation in the Presidency and the various 


Comments on the last measures of relief that it has taken till now. The 
Government Press Note 


rth sete '" of the Presidency and the condition of cattle seems 


. to be the cause of grave anxiety generally in all parts 

Ph gems eo of the Presidency, specially in the Ahmedabad Dis- 
| trict.......... Tbe situation as regards the state of 

cattle is really grave and gloomy and full of ‘great anxiety. In the Ahmeda- 
bad District there has been a very high mortality and in the two talukas of 
Dholka and Modasa alone some 6,000 cattle are reported to have been lost 
during February. The mortality is extending to plough and milch cattle. 
The Government must put themselves on the alert and every available straw 
of grass must be spared for tnese cattle. Otherwise, such high mortality 
among cattle, begun so early, if continued will spell the ruin of the greater 
part of the agricultural stock of the district and next year proper cultiva- 
tion will be highly obstructed by the shortage of cattle........... The Govern- 
ment say that, so far as Gujerat is concerned, the supply of fodder is entirely 
a matter of railway transport. We put it to Government why more facilities 
for the transportation of fodder should not be afforded, when the lives of thou- 


sands of cattle, which are the mainstay of agriculture, are in danger? Still 


situation seems to be growing worse in certain parts 


harder days for cattle are to come. In the middle of April and May there will 


be a shortage of water and a greater shortage of fodder. And if grass is avail- 
able, Government should make the utmost efforts for its transportation. No red- 
w 448—4 Cox 
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et there be, ‘we all chiens, F aavecila: recruitment for the military 
partment, but there should be:no differences in pay'and prospects based on 
cial gr oy -oagphonpe owirig in the present. system...........We hope the 
ommittee that is sitting will not read the lessons of war wrongly, but will 


| eal ‘a just view of conditions and instead of attempting to create a reserve by 


ig round the service with all sorts of restrictions, will seek rather to 


. -—geoure the object aimed at by making the service more attractive for Indians.” 


*40. “The Indian Medical Service is, in our view, the chief obstacle at 
present to the wider extension of sanitation and 
| qindian Ssiat Reformer ‘nedical relief in this country. It has done good 
bie pioneer work in the past. Butit has now become 
largely & means merely of providing bread and butter toa certain number of 
medical men; mostly English, organized into a'¢lose Service. These may seem 
startling statements. But we make them deliberately and we say that unless 
we have an independent Civil Medical Service there is absolutely ‘no chance 
of our being able to carry out any large programme of health saving work. 
The position is extremely anomalous at present. Itis without a parallel in 
any Givilised country. The Indian Medical Service is primarily intended to 
furnish medical men for the Indian Army. Asa matter of fact, a majority of 
the members of the Service are and have for several years past ‘been engaged 
in civil duties. They monopolise all the higher appointments in the Sanitary 
and Medical Departments. They fill most of the professorial chairs in the 
Medical Colleges. They overflow into the Jails and even Mints. They form 
a close Service utterly irresponsive to the influence of their surroundings. 
There is absolutely no chance of any one outside the Service, whether English- 
man or Indian, however able and brilliant, getting any one of the hiyher places 
in the medical and sanitary Jine. The officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps who serve with the British troops in this country feel keenly their 
_ virtual exclusion from these prize appointments. Government have appoin- 
ted a Medical Services Committee to consider and report on the reorganiza- 
tion of the medical and sanitary services. The Indian publicist can look at 
the question of reorganisation from only one point of view, that of the maxi- 
mum good to the people.......... The idea of making the health interests of 
250 millions of the civil population subservient to the requirements of 150,000 
troops, and of administering the former by means of 4 ‘ reserve’ to the num- 
ber of medical officers required for the latter, has only to be stated to be 
condemned. In no other country in the world is this preposterous notion 
countenanced. The Royal Army Medical Corps in England is a purely 
military service, engaged always on duties for the performance of which it 
exists. If it had, like the Indian Medical Service, developed a bloated civil 
side, it would have operated, as the Indian Medical Service does, as a barrier 
to the growth of an independent medical profession which is the only adequate 
safeguard of civil health interests, ahd is also an inexhaustible reserve for 
_ Army purposes in a time of war. Lord George Hamilton and Lord Morley 
recognised and laid down the right principle for the medical and sanitary 
services of India. and we earnestly trust that the Medical Services Committee, 
notwithstanding its personnel consisting almost wholly of Indian Medical 
Service officers, will make it the basis of their recommendations........... The 
Indian Medical Service, military and civil sides together, is next to the Indian 
Civil Service in size and importance, and the principle of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme applies to it as much as to—if not more than—the premier 
Indian Service........... If the Medical Services Committee overlook these 
large questions and deal with the reorganisation question referred to them 
asa matter merely of settling the differences between the Royal Army 
Medical Corps officers in India and the Indian Medical Service, they will miss 
& great opportunity of promoting the health interests of the Indian people.” 


“44. An anonymous corréspondent writes :— Everybody questions as 

to who would succeed the present Chief Justice 

- he. Chiet Justiceship Sir Basil Scott: after he retires on pension in the 
: $f the. Bombay High next month. According to seniority as well as merit 
Fi the Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod ought to get 

Prag: SSM 2), that. post. There are no two opinions about the 


ee. es aU hee a abili ities of the | Honourable: Mr. Justice Macleod. 


He is quick in grasp of the facts, sound in law, sound in his. judgments, 


courteous to the whole bar, patient i in heating to Counsel or Solicitor, senior 


or junior. He has a marvellous dispatch for work. His claim for the Chief 
Justiceship stands first on the ground of seniority as well as ability. There 
is, therefore, no good or valid reason except that of patronage to supersede 
him. His appointment as Chief Justice will be hailed with joy by the whole 
Bembay Bar. However, there are rumours thatthe Honourable Mr. Justi¢e 
Marten was promised the Chief Justiceship by the Secretary of State when 
he was appointed a Judge of the Bombay High Court. The rumour goes 
that the Honourable Mr. Justice Marten has been selected and recommended 
for the Judgeship of the Bombay High Court by our late renowned Chief 
Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Be it as.it may, the selection has not been 
happily made. The universal opinion of the Bar is that he is a hopeless 
failure as a Judge. He is slow in grasp of facts and very deficient in Indian 


Law, Civil or Criminal, and the trials before him are very lengthy,: 
entailing waste of public time and money. Heis moody, impatient, suspi- 


Gious, fastidious and too technical.. However, in fairness to Mr. Justice 
Marten it may be stated that he treats all the members of the Barin the same 
fashion, be he hoary or young, senior or junior, EKuropeau or Indian. The 
protests of Counsel that they are not used to such treatment are of no avail. 
His frequent outbursts of anger are a treat to the members of the Bar. He is 
the most junior of the Judges and as such he is not entitled to supersede the 


Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod. On the ground of merit he cannot for one 


moment be compared with the Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod. The whole 
Bar is opposed to his appointment as Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court. I hope that these remarks will reach the proper quarters and will 
receive due consideration in deciding the question. 


42. ‘A temporary clerk” in the office of Military Accounts, Poona’ 

writes :—'The war allowance which has been granted 

Complaint that the 9 all other clerks in Government service is not being 

“eo, ae, § ae Sar paid to the temporary clerks in this office. Why 

iota no wa, Should there be such an injustiee to them when 

stictanone. they have to work very hard for 8 hours in the day 

Kesari (114), 18th Mar. and also to bear the pinch of the prevailing high 

prices ? Will any member of the Local or the 

Imperial Legislative Council redress this grievance by bringing this matter 
to the notice of Government. 


43. The Wafdddr gives a translation of the reply given by the Secretary 
of State to the representation of the All-India 
‘The reply of the Secre- Moslem League in the matter of the Khaliphate and 
tary of State for India to the holy places of Islam and writes :—I¢t will not be 
= representation of the in any way wrong on the part of the Indian Muham- 
foslem League in the q i aaa, al on tds But 
matter of the Khaliphate, ™adans to trust the assurance given to them. Bu 
ake it is the duty of Government to be loyal to the trust 
Wafdddr (34),14th Mar. reposed in them. Otherwise there will arise an 
| occasion for the Muhammadans to say that no 
appreciation has been shown by Government of the services gladly rendered 
by the Muhammadans during the war and the sacrifices made by them. May 
no occasion arise for the Muhammadans to complain that Government have 
not helped them to secure representation at the Peace Conference. If 
the Secretary of State had expressed his views in the matter before 
commencement of the Peace Conference they could have been regarded 
as opportune. We would draw the attention of Government to the 
sentiments expressed in Dr. Ansari’s speech before the last sessions of 
the Moslem League and ask them to take such steps as would be calculated 
to satisfy those seutiments. Otherwise we cannot say what untoward results 
would follow. Indian Muhammadans have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the assurance given by Government in the matter of the Khaliphate. 
The solution of the question is not as easy as some would be disposed to think 
but if Mubammadan do not remain alert and realise their responsibility 
in the matter they will lose their prestige and sink in the mire of degradation. 
The reply given by the Secretary of State in the matter of our holy. Places is 
H 4438—5 con 
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oe Bombay modestly estimated by some at fifteen thousand 
chain to consider persons, but was declared by many present to be 
«the question of the future over twenty thousand, can be called unparalleled in 
of Turkey. _ the history of Moslem public life in Bombay, ag 
: Bombay Chronicle a), much too by the unity of every section of the 
‘Q1st Mar.; Praja Mitra community displayed as by the numbers. The 
ee ek ee gathering assembled to consider the questions of the 
Kaliphate and the preservation of the Holy Places of Islam. Ever since the 
sigining of the first armistice and particularly since the sitting of the Peace 
- Conference—where the conquering Powers began to exhibit a desire for the 
acquisition of territorial possessions, under one principle or another,—great 
apprehensions as to the status of the Ottoman Empire, the inviolability of 
the Kalipbate and the Holy Places of Is.am have been:agitating the minds of 
‘Indian Moslems who were given the word of His Majesty the King Emperor in 
the begining of the war that their Holy Places would be quite free from attack 
or molestation. In spite of the fact that their Kaliph was at war with the 
Government under whose protection Indian Musslmans live, they ungrudgingly 
and under great strain gave their support and aid tothe British Empire which ~ 
they knew stood for the principles of justice and eee. They believed 
that the Head of the Turkish Empire was wroxg in joining the Germans in 
the war, and they remained loyal to the British Crown and helped the Allied 
cause by means of men and money in winning the war. ‘They had, at that 
time, every hope that the Allies would sympathetically consider the case of 
Turkey at’ the conclusion of the war and would not be prepared to dismember 
it—as is now apprehended by the Mussalmans in India. President Wilson 
had declared in one of the articles of his terms of peace the necessity of restor- 
ing and maintaining the independence of the Ottoman Empire. In spite of 
that, the news received from day to day as to what is happening at the Peace 
Conference has filled the minds of Indian Moslems with grave doubts of the 
intentions of the Allies regarding the Ottoman Kmpire. ‘be President of the 
meeting, Mr. Chotani, truly said that. ‘ not a single one of the cables received 
since the armistice has conveyed to us that happy news which we were 
expecting woulda give us satisfaction’. These feelings of dissatisfaction and 
doubt have agitated the minds of Indian Moslems from one end of the country 
‘to the other and everywhere they have been given expression to in the 
strongest and clearest possible terms. It is true the British Government have 
declared that the question of Kaliphate is entirely a question for Moslems 
to decide. But the real ‘point’, as the president of the meeting urged, 
‘is that the Kaliph of the Moslems and Protector of their sacred places 
in the Jaziratul-arab should be one who is the Sovereign of an independent 
Moslem state, over whom there should be no outside influence and who 
should be -able to protect the Islamic territories more «fficiently than the 
other Moslem rulers of the time’. And ‘no Moslem ruler other than his 
Imperial Majesty can answer these qualifications’. That is the attitude 
of the Moslems of India on a question on which no one can pretend 
to dictate to them. What the Moslems of India demand is _ that 
their Kaliph must be an independent Sovereign—not under the protec-— 
tion or guidance of any other Powers, however high and sympathetic it may 
be, The British Government should understand and sym pathetically 
consider this point of view of the Moslems in India. With this considera- 
_ tion—which, weighs so highly with all Moslems, they demand that ‘ Con- 
» stantinople should be the seat of the Musliu Kaliphae. And, again ‘ any 
interference with this ancient capital is entirely opposed to the. spirit of the 
terms laid down by President Wilson.’ As regards the Holy Places, the 
Moslems of India desire that they should be entirely under Muslim control 
and protection. As Dr. Ansari said in his address at the League Sessions in 
elhi, «this protection means nothing less than the complete and unques- 
in pignty of the Sultan over them and their immunity from inter- 


ference on the. part of non-Moslems,’ The position of Moslems _ is ‘stated, 
here in very simple words and only the fulfilment of them can satisfy the 
Moslems of India. Tbe Turks have protected these Holy Places which 
belong to them by right with dignity and honour and the excuses that. are 
being put forward for the removal of some of these places from thvir pro- 
tection are entirely contrary to the obligations which Great Britain owes to 
the Moslem subjects of the King-Emperor. Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, Najaf, 

Kerbala, Kazemain and Bagdad are all Holy: Places which must be under 
the independent protection of the Kaliph—who is the chief of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Moslems of India do not desire any protecting authority or any 
Power with a mandate from the Peace Conference to guard their Holy Places. 

Nor do they want any other nationality to be set up in any of them as 
@ sovereign Power........... The feelings of the Moslems in India are as strong 
about the retention of Constantinople as the capital of the territories which 
will remain under Turkish rule, and, looking to the fact that it has been the 
chief seat of the Kaliphate during many centuries, it is impossible to contest 
their claim that it should be still retained as the central seat of their Kaliph. 

The Turkish claims to this city are unchallenged and, looking to the vast 
Mahomedan population that it contains, it is inevitable, if the matter is to be 
settled on just principles, that it should be kept under the protection of the head 
of the Ottoman Empire. We may quote the resolution in which the Moslem 
claim was stated convincingly and unanswerably at Wednesday’s meeting. 
seeeeeeee Ln this resolution the Moslems of Bombay have laid down the position 
that is held by Moslems all over India. We hold very strongly thatthe chief 
duty of the British Government in this matter is to consider first and foremost 
the demands and the feelings of the Moslem subjects of the King-Emperor. 
It is absurd and andes to regard the question from any but the Moslem 


of the historical ‘aatification of the Sultan’s position as Kaliph. If the British 
Government were to support or accept the fantastic proposal put forward by 
Sir Valentine Chirol and others that Constantinople should be placed under 
the control and guardianship of the United States they would be guilty of 
gross injustice, moral wrong aud a political blunder fraught with the gravest 
consequences. We trust that the Government of India will give the weight 
of their full support to the Indian Moslem demands and resist to the utmost 
of their power any settlement by the Peace Conference which falls short of 
those demands.” [The Praja Mitra and Parsi sympathises with the Indian 
Muhammadans in the matter of the Khaliphate and lends its full support to 
the resolutions passed at the public meeting recently held in Bombay and 
expresses the hope that the Peace Conference will attach due weight to 
Muhammadan sentiments in deciding the question of the future of Turkey. | 


45. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm while exhorting the Muhammadans to attend 
the public meeting that was recently held in Bombay 

The fall of the Turkish to ventilate opinion in the matter of the Khaliphate 
Empire cannot extinguish refers to the uneasiness and anxiety felt by the 
at lamp of .Pen-isiem- ab ne 2 AS assed and adds :—The 
we urkish Kmpire has fallen, but that can never extin- 

i gAthbar ov puish the lamp of Islamic-brotherhood which burns in 
the hearts of all Muslims. The following verse of the 

Quran will tend to give some consolation to our brethren: ‘‘The Kafirs 
(infidels) will try their best to extinguish the lfght of Islam but they will never 
succeed.” There will, therefore, be nothing wrong if the Muhammadans of 
India rely on these clear words of God and hope that with the help of the 
gracious British Government their religious sentiments will not receive any 


‘shock. 


46. The Praja Mitra and Parsi quotes with approval the opinion of 
Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States 

The danger of pressing of America, in the matter of allowing Germany to 
Germany too hard in the ye-establish her industries and not demanding a 


matter of indemnity. 
Praja. Mitra and. Parsi heavy war indemnity from her lest Bolshevism and 


| Ee anarchy should prevail in the country. The paper 
(80), 40th Mey points out the dangers of dictating — terms. of 


Hany ated vxptorses the feat that the threatened predominance 
ah faeite hight 184d to allied cowntties boing affected by its 
bed that tiie Allies Will’ not bé hateh upon Germany and will 


LEGISLATION. , 

an “The passing of the Black Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council 
bauer on thé pass- is fraught with grave political consequences in 
‘ing of Rowlatt Bill No.2 India, and unless some providential act of courage- 
in the Imperial Legis- ous statesmanship intervenes at the present stage, 
lative Council. the people will have to face an ordeal of public duty 
_ Bombay Chronicle (1), unprecedented in the history of British Rule in 
— 0th Mar. this country........... The whole country is against 
the measure. According to the standard set in the Reforms Report, it is 
reasonable to hope that the unanimity of non-official opposition will be 
respected by the Viceroy. To abstain from giving the assent for a period, 
however, will not serve to dispel the danger or reduce alarm in the land. 
e assent of the Crown is not necessary to the validity of an Act, but the 
Grown can disallow any Act that has been passed. If the Viceroy merely refrains 
from giving his assent, the only thing thaf is needed at any time to start the 
ine of the law is his signature. For safety a passive postponement will 
not do, but there should be a positive refusal by the Viceroy or disallowance 
by the Crown. We hope there is time for justice and wisdom to reassert 
themselves. The Honourable Mr. Sarma in resigning his membership of 
the Council said that ‘it may be the beginning of the end’. Let not the 
Government delude themselves with the notion that all agitations are 
artificially stimulated and can be artificially suppressed. If, blind to the 
warnings given, the Government choose to hurl the country into a maelstrom 

of unrest, suffering and agony, the responsibility of the disaster will be theirs.” 


*48, “The ‘lawless Law’ or, in the words of the Honourable Mr. Suren- 
Mahrdtta (1), 28rd dranath Banerjea, * the most objectionable, the most 
— indefensible, and the most antz-British’ Rowlatt Bill 
has at last been passed by the British Indian Govern- 
méntin the teeth of the most sustained and the most emphatic opposition of 
all the non-official Indian members uf the Legislative Council on last Tuesday. 
The struggle lasted for two days and two nights in the Legislative Council 
during the last weak, and the valiant Indian champions of liberty and justice 
fought toughly and bravely every inch of ground before they had to yield 
under the pressure of the solid and stolid Anglo-Indian dloc........... But 
after all, it was alosing game, and as the non-officials were in a minority, 
they had to encounter defeat at every stage from the statutory majority of 
the official block. Their defeat in the defence of liberty is, however, more 
glorious and more enviable than the official success in creating a standing 
menace to liberty, and in spite of the defeat, the vanguished will be more 
Spectres and respected than the un-English Anglo-Indians i in the Council..... 
We think we need not say now how the Governmeat arguments are abso- 
lutely untenable. And yet the Governmeut members, with a characteristic 
foolhardinéss, were attempting to convince the non- officials by such absurdi- 
ties and sopbistries! They failed, as they deserved, and uot even one 
non-official Indian could they win to their side. On the contrary they had to 
hear even from the most moderate members that the measure would evoke 
a furious indignation and unparalleled agitation throughoutthe country. The 
atmosphere is already surcharged with the vows of Passive Resistance or 
-farious indignation, and the indications of a violent agitation, in which all the 
~ Moderates and the Nationalists will comingle, are not wanting........... This 
Will surely fan the dying flames of revolutionary activities, and the object for 
’ Which the Law is intended will be totally frustrated. The Government are 
_ g6wing the wind, but they will have to reap the whirlwind. It is no use to 
| ty shee country, ‘already distressed by famine and pestilence, in such a state 
_  ,@£ ®ontinuous ferment.......... We don’t see a particle of wisdom in this 
. » tempt.- We hope—really hope against hope—that the Viceroy or at least 
_ SHe Grown wi yor see 6 the rational view of things and veto this measure.”. 


49, “Taken in conjunction with other things, the menace to the liberty 


Young India (15), 19th : : oh | 
Mar,; New Times (8), 20th ing on themselves whatever the consequences may 


Mar. be. Amongst the consequences will be the dis- 

| appearance of that faith in British Justice which 
Dadabhoy Nowroji asked his countrymen to entertain. From what we see 
and hear everywhere, the public now suspect that the vested political and 
economic interests of the services and Kuropean commerce are anxious to 
entrench themselves behind repressive laws in order that the introduction of 
the Reforms Scheme may not weaken their position. As Mahatma Gandhi 
said, “the reforms are not worth having after these Bills are: passed.’ This 
is the feeling of everyone whom we meet. If this be the earnest of the 
first fruits of England’s victory over Germany, then it would be 
difficult to prevent the growth of a feeling in this country that India has 
been betrayed in response to the active support given by India to the British 
Government during the war. At the outset of this world contest, we heard 
it said by cynics that whatever the result of the war may be, India will stand 
where it was, in permanent and helpless helotage, and, therefore, the best 
policy for the country would be, said the same cynics, to maintain an attitude 
of absolute neutrality and watch the result with indifference. We have all 
along reckoned it a fortunate circumstance that views of this kind did not 
find favour in this country and that notwithstanding the pinpricks of the 
administration as it then was, Indians of every class and shade of opinion 
came forward to do their best to help the Empire. But after the passing of 
these penal laws it would be difficult to meet either by argument or 
facts any advocate of this opinion and when these opinions gather 
strength in the country, we would like to know whether the Government 
is going to regard them as falling under the operation of section this or 
section that of these abominable laws and imprison or ask for security and 
harass and persecute millions of men who will hold such opinions hereafter. 
The fight for liberty in Europe, the fight against Prussian Militarism, against 
race arrogance, against barbarian Kultur, basing its progress upon physical 
might, seems to result in nothing but the tightening of the screws which 
have held this country under arbitrary and irresponsible rule. While the 
desire to maintain the British connection permanently has not been weakened, 
and we are sure will not be weakened even by the passing of these laws, it 
would be difficult to prevent some portion of the Indian public from feeling that 
the agents of the people of the United Kingdom in India are pursuing un-British 
methods and unmitigated ‘ Prussianism’ against a helpless and disorganised 
population which has the uation of being the mildest and most inoffensive 
in the world.” [The New mes writes :—‘ The deadly effect of the oflicial bloc 
in the Viceroy’s Council was never so painfully manifest as when, during the 
debate on the Rowlatt Bills, amendment after amendment was massacred by 
the standing official majority. Well did Mr. Jinnah exclaim at the dead of 
night in the Council that it was an agcny to sit there and see the mockery of 
amendment after amendment being moved and rejected.......... Official bloc 
in the Imperial Council has been condemned, strangely enough, in the Reforms 
Report by Lord Chelmsford who has himself made an effective use of it now 
by passing the “ Black Cobra Bill.’’| 


*90. ‘‘ The Bill investing the Executive Government with the power 
aie Musial Ratu to introduce a summary procedure, in tracts declared 
(6), 23rd Mar by them to be affected by anarchical crime, passed 
— its third reading in the Imperial Legislative Council 
on Tuesday.......... Several of the Indian non-official members appealed to 
the Viceroy to withhold his assent to the Bill. As might have been expected, 
Lord Chelmsford has; in his speech, winding up the Delhi session, expressed 
his inability to adopt a course which will so sharply distinguish him from 
his Government............ Between the Government. of India, deaf to 
their appeals, on the one hand, and a section of the public calling for 
action on the other, the position of the Moderates is very far from enviable, 
It has been ever thus. His Excellency the Viceroy closed his valedictory 


remarks with a Latin phrase which is translated in English thus: ‘ * The 
H 443—6 con | 


of the people is very clear and the officials are draw- 


hful friet re renewing is of love.’ ' Bat there hes been breach 

} country in passitig this law when it was waiting eagerly for 
ional reforms. Time is a great healer, and we do hope that this 
toc 00, will heal in time. But there is just now a strong feeling that 
¢ has been a stab in the back, and the Latin phrase less correctly reflects the 
Indian “eeling at the moment than the lines in the Lost ee 
oo oe _. Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 

~~. here would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

- Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, | 

- Never glad confident morning again |” ; 


es ‘OR The aa eo eri i their way; they arene an Act of the 
er mperial Council designed expressly to meet the 
ae wae of India ), 30-called emergency, instead of being reduced to put 
es an executive - ordinance into operation, but the 
country knows that an enactment which is passed over the heads of the non- 
official. members with the aid of the official bloc does not differ substantially 
from an executive fiat. ‘The enactment may bear on its face the imprimatur 
of tho Council, which has an unofficial element in it, but this make-believe will 
deceive nobody. Sir George Lowndes spoke the blunt truth when he said 
that the executive on whom rested the responsibility for the preservation of 
the: peace, must carry the measure in the face of the popular opposition. 
That is what the Government has done, and so the law remains a mere 
i executive decree, bereft of the moral force derived from the consent of the 
people. It is only a bureaucracy such as is to be found in India which can 
a resist Mr. Banerjee’s amendment for a little postponement. Sir William 
Bei. Vincent answered in effect: Whatis the good? We are bent upon the 
e measure. Popular opposition will only stiffen in the meanwhile. What, 
indeed, is the good if the Government's attittde is to be determined 
ithout reference to what the enlightened among the people think ?......... 
‘ It should have been enough for any Government, professing the slightest 
regard for public opinion, ‘to accept the amendment, that even if it did 
no good it would produce no conceivable harm. It is, however, perfectly 
intelligible that a Government whose will is predetermined should seek 
to give effect to it without any delay........... The Government by placing 
such an essentially obnoxious law on the statute book have created a 
situation the results of which, we dare say, they only di:nly perceive. It is 
the duty of all Indians to work for the repeal of this law, and we only hope that 
» in doing so they will take the right means and keep their natural feelings 
under tight control. But we also hope—agginst hope—that the higher 
authorities will yet see the grave impolicy involved in the Government of 
India’s attitude and advise His Majesty to refuse his assent to a measure to 

t which the whole Indian nation has as a man offered firm resistance.” 


*52. ‘‘ At the conclusion of the meeting of the Supreme Legislative 
a he Council on Wednesday last the Anarchical and 
ae  Gujardti (18), 23rd Revolutionary Crimes Bill was passed by a majority 
Pee 8). Mar., Eng. cols. _ of 15........... Wedo not know if the Government 
ee of India regard this as a triumph for themselves. 
Ls eee From the bare numerical and official point of view it was no doubt technically 
ee a triumph-for Government, but that cheap triumph involved a great moral: and 
political defeat, the consequences of which will be of a far-reaching character. 
The non-official Indian members were all staunch and united in their Opposi- 
tion just as the Kuropean members were in favour of the proposed legislation. 
In other words, the voting went o racial lines. Not only the non-official 
-. gonneillors were opposed to the Bill but the whole country, so far as it has 
understood its dangerous provisions, has lent them its support in an unequi- 
-yooal manner. But that opinion was set at naught in accordance with the 
Law \iember’s defiant challenge that Government had made up their 
mind to pass the Bill even if the non-official Councillors were unanimous 
_in their opposition. We congratulate him on the fulfilment of his ever- 
‘aa smn rable threat.. But we cannot congratulate the Government of which 
‘he is ‘a ‘member on the successful passage of the measure through the 
Cour as ; byt -”. ‘mere Btrength of the automatic mdiajority they could easily 


.* 


tommand. That very majority ‘and ‘its composition ara the strongest 


eoadem nation of the legislation which has convalsed the whole country....i.. 


Simply because men, who in their own native land would not count for 


much, are in & position to play the réle of the all-powerful and all-knowing 
autocrat in India, it does not follow that truth and justice, wisdom and 
statesmanship are on their side and that the foremost Indians, some of whom 
would do as well as any of the official Councillors, if they had adequate 
‘opportunities, | in the exalted positions occupied by the latter, are hopelessly 
in the wrong.” 


93. All the non-official members were working in unison with one mind. 
Similarly the official members did not fail to vote 
Kesari (114), 18thMar.; against every amendment as if they were being 
Indu Prakash (42), 20th qrilled. Sir William Vincent and Sir George Lowndes 
— a a tee a used to answer the popular arguments courteously 
Pet Mar (99), a but their arguments were of a stereotyped character. 
The official members appeared to be so many official 
machines. Owing to the night sittings the elected Councillors who behaved 
with a sense of responsibility had to suffer much and it is a point to be noted 
that they did not give up their tenacious opposition in spite of their sufferings. 
Just as one or two wolves make short work of a flock of sheep, the two wolves,: 
Sir William and Sir George, destroyed 188 amendments. Sir William had 
the hardihood to say that the repressive Bills were not meant to put down 
political agitation. It is just like fanning a man while his heart’s blood was 


being sucked. ‘Those who read the discussion in the Council cannot but feel - 


that the Bills have been brought forward to emasculate political agitation in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi’s agitation of Satyagraha was referred to in the 
eourse of the discussion but Government said openly that they did not care 
for any such threats. People know that their party is weak; who is going to 
threaten Government? But though the party is weak, soul-force more. 
valuable than physical force can be produced by the movement of Satyagraha 
and this soul-force of the people makes the leaders of the bureaucracy to repent 
and repeal oppressive laws of their own accord. ‘There will not be much of an 
opportunity to break the Rowlatt Bills and to suffer so it is necessary for the 
All-India Congress Committee or the All-India Satyagraha Committee to 
determine what other laws like the Rowlatt Bills should be broken. It was 
asserted in the Council on behalf of Government that Government did not 
have the sinful intention to suppress political agitation. But people cannot 
believe this. [The Indu Prakdsh writes :—Indian members tried their best 
but nothing came out of it. One of the Rowlatt twins was born, 35 voting for 
against 20. We do not know whether the distinguished visitor Lord Jellicoe 


had any idea how British love of justice is experienced outside Kugland.. 


Indian subjects, however, feel deep regret for what has happened. People are 
not likely to feel any confidence in Sir William’s assurances. In the next 
issue the paper remarks :—Mr. Gandhi bas done a favour to Government and 
the people by harnessing the resentment in the country to Satyagraha. 
There.is some difference of opinion about Satyagraha. Whether it comes 
into force or some other thing happens, it is true that a great excitement is 
afoot in the country and the prime cause of it is the enactment of the Rowlatt 
Bill without caring for public opinion. Such terrible discontent was never 
experienced. If the Rowlatt Bills cannot be met by Satyagraha, people are 
ready to break other laws and if occasion arises they may not hesitate to do so. 
But it is not desirable that Government should allow such things to happen 
from the point of view of good government. - They should consider the 
matter from all points of view and repeal the law. Dnydn Prakdsh says :— 
Out of 185 amendments Government accepted about 25 and the rest were 
rejected and those accepted were not important ones. Have officials ever 
thought how far it was reasonable to argue that while Government feel very: 
much that Indians should not be harassed by anarchists Indian educated men 
and their leaders do not feel any thing for them ? Whatever may have been 
the situation of Bengal formerly, it is clear that it is improved now. It is 
very regrettable that Government have got unswerving belief in the idea that 
Yepressive laws are a sovereign remedy for anarchism. In the next issue the: 
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only in the Council but outside also that people were opposing the 
sill, . The Select Committee confined the Bill to revolutionary crimes and 
he terrible character of the Bill was much lessened. Government were asked 
----—«- #0 define the word ‘revolutionary’ and to omit 153A and 124A from the 
 -Hoope of the Bill. If Government do not want really to harm constitutional 
_ gpitation, what objection could there be to fall in with the demands? Tha 
effect of ignoring the objections of popular members will be that the belief 
will spread that the Bill is really aimed against agitators. If Government 
Rei: have no such intention they have committed a great blunder in allowing room 
- .+. ' for such a belief. It is unfortunate that the Viceroy did not accede to the 
coe request that he should veto the Bill. We have to prefer a similar request to 
the Secretary of State, and if he refuses we must keep up a constant agitation 
in order to get it repealed.| = 


54. We still hope His Excellency the Viceroy will take a timely warn- 
r ing and respect public opinion and that he will 
Hindusthdn (22), 20th understand the true significance of the Honourable 
ot Ae Seger Mr. Sarma’s resignation and will not take the res- 
Bre, P AON Ta N&*/> ponsibility of further vexing the popular. leaders. 
He pe me sig Utherwise it is certain that the passive resistance 
Hitechhu (71), 94}, movement will be taken up by the people in a manner 
Mar. unknown during the agitation against the partition 
| of Bengal. It is not yet too late and we hope 
the Secretary of State will withhold his consent. We feel sure that the 
passive resistance movement headed by Mr. Gandhi will triumph in the 
end and compel Government to suspend the oppressive measunes. 
[The paper then exhorts the people to supplement the passive resistance vow. 
| by that of Swadeshi and boycott. The Vafdddr writes :—Indians have not 
to learn the lessons of passive resistance anew and we feel sure that the 
present movement will not fail to establish the birth-right of the Indian 
people. The Honourable Mr. Sarma has begun the passive resistance 
movement by tendering his resignation and we hope other members will 
follow his example. The Jain Mitra consider it to be the duty of all 
| popular leaders to join Mr. Gandhiin the passive resistance movement and 
“4 to help him to get the wrongs of India redressed. The Sindhu Samachar 
| expresses the hope that Government will refrain from placing the Rowlatt 
Bills on the Statute Book and save the people from the hardships of 
passive resistance. The Hitechhu expresses confidence that a large number 
of ‘people will take the vow of passive resistance. | 


89. The Hindusthdn regards the rejection of almost all the amend- 
bigs. : ments to the Hmergency Powers Bill in the Imperial 
Pye ggg we Sdn} Legislative Council as an insult to public opinion 
Vartamdn (82), 15th, 17th 10 India and adds:—The Bill will be passed into 
and 19th Mar.; Praja ‘aw to-morrow and that day will be marked for 
Mitra and Parsi (80),17th ever for the exercise of bureaucratic highbanded- 
and 20th Mar.; Shri Ven- ness. Peace will vanish from the country from that 
kateshwar (85), 20th Mar.; day and the good feelings of the people towards 
| > gg: gga reall Pad their rulers will diminish. It is not the people but. 
shed (25), 20th Mar. the bureaucracy that will be held responsible for 
| _ bringing about such a state of affairs. [In a sub- 
sequent issue the paper considers the passing of the Bill into law as tanta- 
‘mount to eradicating the good effects of the British rule in India and exhorts 
the people not to relax, even by a jot, their opposition to the Bill and to be 
thankful to Providence for affording such a test for proving their fitness for 
. ... swardjya. The Sdnj Vartamédn is afraid that the Tuesday on which the Bill 
. would be passed would be ever regarded as a Black Tuesday in the history 
of India.’ In a subsequent issue the paper characterises the Billas an insult 
to fhe loyalty of India and declares that the bureaucratic officials alone will 
be held responsible for the evil consequences, if any, that might result from 
ihe passing of the Bill. It repeats that the Act is unnecessary avd declares 
hat its passing emphasises the need of increasing the popular element in the 


a” 


Imperial Council s so that they may be able to control the officials. The 
Praja Mitra and Pérsi writes :—-What guarantee is there that speeches and 


writings criticising Government officials for their wrong actions will not be 


considered as inciting to murder under the new law if a weak-minded person 
is excited by their perusal and :resorts to deeds of violence? We hope the 
officials will throw light on the question on the following Tuesday. The 
paper further expresses grief at the passing of the Bill which it considers as 
unnecessary and regrets that Government should have shown such scant 
respect for the opinion of the non-official Indian members of the Council. 

It wishes His Excellency Lord Chelmsford had showed greater sympathy 
and diplomacy by postponing the consideration of the Bill in deference to the 
public. Shri Venkateshwar urges the Viceroy to withhold his consent to the 
Bill. The Bombay Samdchdr urges the need of a public memorial to Parlia- 
ment for the cancellation of the Bill. The Jdm-e-Jamshed while recognising 
the necessity of further agitation for rendering the Bill inoperative disapproves 
of the passive resistance movement and hopes Mr. Gandhi will be persuaded 
, oa up the movement as it is likely to prove harmful:to the cause of 
ndia. 


06. “The kéy to the Bill is the Schedule. As an_ illustration, 
according to Clause 3, the cause of notification 
- under Part I wil! arise, ‘if in the opinion of Govern- 
sean tee Chromcle (1), ment’ scheduled offences are ‘connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the State’. 
That is what is necessary for starting the engine of 
oppression. According: to Clause 3 it is enough if the Government is 
‘satisfied’ that scheduled offences (inlcuding all sorts of offences unconnected, 
ordinarily, with seditious crime) are according to their persuasion, ‘ connected 
with anarchical or revolutionary movements’. A more drastic or dangerous 
power could not be given to the Executive, and we fear that the so-called 
amendment does not make the Bill a whit less perilous, because the phrase 
about ‘revolutionary and anarchic movements’ does not supersede, but merely 
prefaces the dangerous phraseology to which we have alluded. So that if an 
alleged seditious speech or writing is tacked on to some lurid polices report of 
a ‘revolutionary’ movement, the entrapping of the victims, otherwise inno- 
cent, will inevitably follow. The Special Tribunal itself has no power to 
judge of an offence whether it was conducted with a revolutionary object or not. 
Even in the startling provision contained iu Clause 15 the Tribunal will not 
be the judge as to that. Dr. Sapru asked the question plainly. Sir George 
Lowndes stated that ‘the opinion of the Local Government must 
be final’, adding, on being pressed, that ‘he declined to be cross- 
examined by any lawyer in the Council.’ And all this prevarication 
was about a clause which imposes punishment for an offence casually 
proved in the course of a proceeding with a different purpose. ‘he whole 
position is ageravated by the refusal to define ‘revolutionary movement’. 
The Local Government are to act on suspicion and nothing more, and suspicion 
not of actual guilt but ‘of being concerned’ in anything. And on this founda- 
tion of loose and accommodating phraseology is built the whole structure of 
imprisonment without trial, detention without trial, taking security without 
trial, police supervision without trial and other restrictions of persons who are 
merely suspected by the police of being ‘concerned’ in ‘movements’ or 
‘crimes’... We do not know how the “Government, in cold blood, have set 
themselves to the enactment as legal statutes of these hideous, atrocious, 
appalling provisions which transgress every principle of justice, as it is 


known in the civilised world and even defy humanity itself.......... After the. 


arrest of a person—of course without warrant—he is to be locked up 
somewhere. According to the Rowlatt Committee ‘no interference with 
liberty must be penal in character’. All that the amendment to Clause’ 33, 
however, means is that the police suspect will not be physically huddled 
with ordinary convicts. He can still, under the clause, as it stands, be 
punished by confinement in a solitary cell, by subjection to prison discipline or 
be put.to hard labour.. Why are the Government reluctant to give the fullest 


effect to-the unequivocal principle of ‘ non-penal ’ interference with liberty Bq 
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npha ng ‘Vaid | iow ‘is the Rowlatt Ropurt ? Is it because they want the 
KE Bostiy i" 5 to have the power to repeat the tragedies that have occurred under 
he De lence of India Act? Parts IV and V go without any amendment, 
The. net result of the proceedings in the Council amounts to nothing ; for the 
The Bill is what it was 


Tt is ‘not an antidote to anarchism. It will stimulate it and 


bitter and flaming resentment by the way in which it assails and destroys 
their liberties and their rights.” 


57, “Tuesday, the 18th March 1919, will ever be known in the history 

of India, as the Black Tuesday, for on this memor- 

Bo le mayatl (82), able day, Black Bill No. 1 becomes the Black Act 
ee of India, and from this day onwards, tillit, is finally 
repealed—and repealed it shall be—it will'blacken the Statute Book of India, 
veseeseee The Government possessed the force of a giant and they have used 
it like a giant. They have won in the first round, but the whole country is 
determined that this will be the first and last victory that will be credited 
to the Government. Never in the whole history of Indja was such a great 


defiance hurled against such a powerful and united v ce of the country. 


Never were peoples’ representatives more cavalierly treated by the tin-gods 
in power. Never did we realise, as we do realise now, that the angle of vision 
has really changed—for the worse. Never in the past, was brutal force 
exercised with so much ruthlessness as it was during the present session 
of the Imperial Council........... The officials must be laughing now in their 
sleeves at the helpless impotency ofthe non-official members. Gentlemen, 
Jaugh on, but, pray do not forget that they laugh best who laugh last, and 
we can assure you that in this great struggle which has been needlessly 
provoked, India is determined that she shall have the last laugh, in the 
end.” 


98. “The whole country to a man is bitterly opposed to these measures. 
Every organ of public opinion in the country has 
denounced these measures in the strongest terms, 
but the bureaucracy is pachydermatous and treats 
public opinion with the utmost contempt. As it is 
&. question of hurrying against time, and the Excess Profits Tax and the 
Budget have still to be passed, the legislative anvil has been discarded for the 
steam-roller which is rolling day and night and flattening out all opposition 
and carrying everything before it. The Rowlatt Bills are being passed not 


Praja Mitra and Parse 
(30), 18th Mar., Eng. 
cols. 


only in indecent haste but with an excess of zeal and utter disregard of 


public opinion, which will no¢ fail to impress the country.” 


09. Public opinion -has been flouted by the official majcrity in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Is there no place 

Gujarat 48), 10th ree aire opinion in India? Cannct the bureau- - 
sa cratic officials be persuaded into the belief that 
the administration cannot be carried on without the help of public 
opinion? Should we in these circumstances accept the dominance of the 
bureaucrats for ever? Should we accept the dominance of the bureaucrats 
or should we subject ourselves to the operation of just laws? Justice is a 
sime qua non of good Government. When popular sentiments are disregarded 
the officials become responsible for anarchy and revolutionary ideas in a 
country and in such times people consider it a dereliction of duty to obey the 
orders of the officials. We should avail ourselves of every opportunity of 


emphatically refusing to obey the laws passed by an official majority and 


should be prepared to suffer punishthent for attempting to prove the futility of 
such laws. This is an effective way of breaking the fetters of the political 
bondage of India. Indians will be truly united in soul and spirit when the 
Black Bills come into operation. Itis the only way of breaking the unanimity 


; ee 


nded manner. 


Of the officials in framing laws and putting them into operation in a high- 


The officials seem to be of opinion that Mr. Gandhi and nis 


: foll wers who have taken the passive resistance vow will be able to achieve 


nothing if no steps are taken against them. But thé scope of passive resistance 
has been widened by including resistance against all laws that give un- 
restrained authority to the buraucrats. Government haye wide powers 


and they can send persons to jail. Does Lord Chelmsford want to prove that: 


the British Administration in India is carried on by the force of arms and an 
official majority and that public opinion and sympathy find no place in it? 
If it be so, wecan make bold to say thatthe whole of India is disloyal. 
This is the true significance of the struggle that will begin between the 
officials and the people. : 


60. Sir William Vincent went through the farce of etait the Select. 


Committee’s report on Rowlatt Bill No. 2 to the 
Sudhakar (132), 16th JTmperial Legislativee Council on the 12th instant. 
119% 16th Max ip ven The Bill was strenuously opposed by all non-official 
(48), 15th Mar. J members and even men like the Honourable Mr. Shafi 
é | who usually take their cue from Government officials 
did not hesitate to warn Government against passing the Bill in defiance of 
strong popular opposition. Since the establishment of British rule io India 
the number of mistakes committed by officials, both in England and in India, 
is not small but the present one is the worst of all. We appeal to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor to remove the chains which his representatives in India 
have fastened round the legs of his loyal subjects. On two days the meeting 
of the Legislative Council was prolonged far into the night which shows the 
anxiety of Government to pass the Bill without any delay. We for one are 
unable to account for this scandalous haste and do not know what calamity 
would have befallen British rule in India if the Government had displayed a 
little more patience. An infallible instrument of passing the Bill in the shape of 
the solid official vote of Jo Hookum members was always at their disposal and 
God alone knows why they were in such a hurry. The instance clearly shows 
that statesmanship is lacking in the present personnel of the Government of 
India. During the debate the non-official members were often insulted 
by Government officials including even Lord Chelmsford. It is much to be 
regretted that they forgot that by insulting the chosen representatives of 
the people they were also insulting those whom they represented. ‘The 
bureaucracy has declared war on the popular party by passing this Bill. In 
anticipation of this event Mahatma Gandhi began afew weeks ago to collect 
an army of passive resisters under his banner. If the army so far 
collected proves true to its principles it will be more than a match 
for the bureaucracy. We urge our countrymen, however, to spare no pains 
in augmenting the numbers of thisarmy. The time for talk has gone and 
that for action has arrived. Sir William Vincent declared that Government 
will not be intimidated by the threats to resort to Satyagraha. He will 
soon find, however, that the power of truth is even greater than that of the 
bureaucracy. (The Satya Shodhak. alludes approvingly to the Satyagraha 
movement. The Jdgaruk on the other hand writes:—Although we do not 
approve of Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement we welcome it on one 
ground. It will reveal the so-called Nationalists in their true colours and 
will also help Govsroment to appraise the bogey of passive resistance at its 
true value. | 


*61. “The political situation created by the enactment of the Rowlatt 

: Bill No. 2 is undoubtedly one of exceptional gravity. 

ae i o etter 0%)... ita opposition want the Government to 
| exist, but they seem perilously near to wanting the 
Government to be made impossible. Profesions of loyalty to Government 
appear side by side with expressions of distrust of the motives of Government— 
distrust permeated by hatred of Government. This is the unfortunate position 
in which the opposition is placed. Considerable lip service is rendered to the 
Government on the score of thé reform proposals, but this sa:1e Government is 
credited with motives which are a direct negative of the attributes which 
should belong to a reforming Government pledged to the policy of enlarging 
the powers of the people, widening the franchise and bringing the executive 
more and more under popular control. The contrast we suggest is paioful in 
its incongruity. There are no two alternatives before honest people, the 
Government must be maintained.. That involves the unconsidered corollary 
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it a As fn the as so in the present, the mere fact that. 
YG ys at rent j " obliged. to take exceptional powers tending to the curtail- 
a ne of ol what are sailed public liberties does not make that Government the 


"s ‘We are gist that deiptte the threats of our politicians, Gover: 
‘ment have forced the Rowlatt Bills through the 
Council. The opponents of the Bills have been pro- 
sii0 claiming from the house-tops the supposed unanimity 
ublic opposition to the Bills. They are right. For. who but the 
ot polis oppo castes count for anything in the estimation of either the 


fe ernment or its critics? As a matter of fact, however, the Non- 


Brahmans of Madras and the Bombay Deccan have not at all joined the opposi- 
tion to these Bills. But of coufse they are not the ‘public’! They will 
become a public or part of the Indian public only when they become noisy 
and troublous. Is not that so? Let Mr. Montagu answer!” 


63. Commenting upon the Rowlatt Bill No. 1 the Guwardt. writes :— 
It is curious to note that that the bureaucrats almost 
Comments on the report force a person, once found guilty, to be inimical to: 
of the Select Committee Government. It is interesting to know how Govern- 
om, Fowiatt wy Mi ment want to behave towards those from whom they 
Mar pecs (1), take a binding to be of good behaviour during the 
period for which security is demanded from thew.. 
[Here the paper gives some of the provisions in the Bill.j Is this not the 
means of rendering a person useless tothe society even when he is alive ?: 
How can-public life be free and happy during the existence of the contem- 
plated law? The Select Committee may have suggested many amendments 


to the Bill, but how can people give their consent to it ? 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


_ 64, Government often declare that they have reserved the right of 
nomination in order to provide for the representation 
Government s should of those who are not ina position to elect their own 
nominate a member of the representatives. Our past experience, however, does . 
a sg Classes on the not support this claim. Taking the case of the 
Kran, ye Bombay Presid lone, have G t ever 
Jdgaruk (43), 15th Mar. y Presidency alone, have Government ever 
appointed anyone of the untouchable classes to be a 
member of the Legislative Council? The same is the case with the Muni- 
cipalities. Fortunately educated men are now tc be found in the untouchable. 
classes and the excuse that suitable men are not available from amongst these 
people no longer holds good. We trust the Collector of Poona will display 
his sympathy for the untouchable classes in a practical maoner by appointing 
one of them to the vacant seat in the Poona Municipal Committee caused by 
the death of the late Mr. H. N. Apte. 


65. ‘We heartily endorse the proposal of the Dnydn- Prakdsh that some 
; gentlemen of the Depressed Classes may be nomi;-. 
we myot (4), 20th nated to the Poona Municipality as well as, we hope, 
to other Municipal ands Local Boards. There is 
absolutely no hope of tgese classes being represented on these bodies through. 
elections. Without their direct representation on them, the sanitary needs. 
of localities inbabited by them will not be given the attention that they 
deserve. The same may be said of their educational needs also. Nomina- 
tion of Depressed Classes men to these local bodies will also pave the way for 
some of them being nominated to the Legislature. We hope that the Gov- 
ernment will try. to nominate as many Depressed Classes men as may be 
possible.” 


RAILWAYS. 


66. The Praja Mitra and Pérsi expresses disapproval of the reply given. 

in the Imperial Legislative Council by Honourable. 
, ily in India §ir Arthur Anderson to the Honourable Mr: Sarma. 
in the matter of the management of railways by 
private companies and considers it 48. an insult to. 
_ public opivion in India. It urges the need of the 
aias-mansgement of “railways in the interests of. 


i} 
:4 


29. 


5 


the public as a stop toward Swardjya and exhorts all Indian Chambers of. 
Commerce and Associations to send representations to the Government of. 


India and the Secretary of State in the matter, = we Pea cree. 


+ 


67. Commenting on the renewal of the soileaol with the Hast tndian 


Railway Company for a further period of five years, 
Comments on the the Home Ruler remarks:—“ Why should any 
1 ie ag elgg ert profits go out of the country to British directors and 
Railway Company. shareholders in England when by a stroke of the 
Home Ruler (5), 15th pen the Government can divert them to replenish 
March. the depleted Indian exchequer? If the remunera- 
tion is smaller it does not make any difference in 
the principle. The Secretary of State has intimated his decision to appoint a 
committee of enquiry to decide about the management of Indian Railways. 
It is indeed a queer and topsy-turvy world in which we are living. EHvery- 
where else in the world it has been almost unanimouly decided that the 
railways and some other industries should be nationalized. The difficulty is 
that they are at present owned by private individuals who demand enormous 
sums to be bought out by the state. But the problem in India is delightfully 
simple. Here the railways belong to the state but the state shrinks from 
getting control of them and managing them, and so it makes a present of 
them to foreign exploiters to make a good thing out of it. But if ultimately 
the extended contracts at last come to an end and the state must do some- 
thing it will in desperation appoint a committee of enquiry! We can hardly 
conceive of greater ineptitude and a completer ignorance of the requirements 
of the country and the signs of the times than was betrayed by the Govern- 
ment in the reply to this interpellation. A national Government will 
certainly give evidence of more backbone and a greater regard for the 
interests of the people. The bureaucracy perhaps thinks its task done uf if 
can oblige the foreign exploiters of this country.” 


68. Referring to Mr. Nargund’s suit in the civil court of Bagalkot 
(Bijapur) against the G.I. P. Railway and M. & 8. 

_ Protest against reserv- MV, Railway in connection with reservation of Railway 
Ing railway compart- compartments for Eurapeans and Kurasians, the 
ments for Huropeans and 97 bhodaya writes :— Since the matter is sub judice 


Hurasians. ) 
Shubhodaya (94), we won't venture any remark about the merits of the 
Mar. ; Eng cols. suit. But we cannot but thank Mr. Jayarao for taking 


an amountof trouble in trying to vindicate poor 
passengers rights. What right have the Huropeans or Anglo-Indiang to have 
a carriage specially dedicated to them and what induced the G.I. P. to see 
that a carriage is always kept ready for pauper Huropeans when first class 
Kuropean passengers cannot claim that right of having a carriage quite clear 
of all Natives? Mr. Jayarao may or may not have a case, but the atrocities 
of Railway white guards or even of Black guards:-are things of daily occurrence. 
There would be thousands of cases (against railway companies) if poor 
passengers can find supporters like Mr. Jayarao.’”’ 


NATIVE STATES. 


*69. “The Maharaja of Bhavnagar must be congratulated for having 
issued a resolution on the subject of total prohibition 
Comments on the of liquor traffic in his State. The Maharaja intends 
proposed total prohibition 4+ first to bring into force on his ensuing birthday 
Se a scheme under which a very large number of liquor 
Bhavnagar State. y sare q 
Mahrdtta (7), 28rd shops in his State would be immediately abolished 
Mar. and which would eventually lead to a total extinction 


of all the liquor trade within a stated period. The 


Maharaja has thus taken a practical step to ameliorate the condition of his sub-— 


jects, and has thus given a model lesson for the British Government to follow. 

The latter always profess that improving the material and moral condition 

of their subjects is their immediate care, and yet when they are confronted 

with the question of total prohibition, they reel back, and put forth all the 
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- Oriental Translator to Government. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. ae 


Anat) ele 


Dis Tis ‘The public will be gravely dhieked by the news of the tragic events. 

in Delhi on Sunday which we publish this morning. 

‘Comments on the affray That a public dgmonstration which in its conception 
a in Params ws was eminently peaceful should have resulted in, 
‘ann sment. ._-@ppearntly, serious toss of life and injury, to a large 
Bombay Chronicle (1), number of persons, is deplorable and the event will 
Ist ‘April. evoke the sympathy of all........... [The paper 
here gives the version of its Dehli correspondence.] 

.  Suchis the outline story told in the early telegrams of our correspondents. It is 
confirmed by the later messages from the same source, and in the main detail 
with differences on oné or two points, by messages received in. the evening 
through the Associated Press from Simla and Delhi. Presumably, it is not 
too much to assume that the former is an official version of the occurrence, and 
it is worth while examining it, therefore, to see how far it differs from the 
more elaborate reports of our own correspondents. Tt states that ‘the mob 
attempted to force the sweetmeat sellers 1 in the railway station to close their 
stalls ’ and that the police and military, ‘ owing to the threatening demeanour 
of the mob had to fire, causing one or two fatal casualties and wounding two 
others ’. The Delhi messages from the same agency state that there were 
3 few casualties ° on the first occasion of the firing, while on the second, 
‘a few persons’ were killed and wounded. Now, if we were to assume that 
these comparatively mild reports, from the source which is usually officially 
inspired, contained all the news of what happened, we should be compelled to 
say that there appears to have been no justification at all for the firing on the 
crowd, either on the first or second occasion. This new doctrine, of which we 
had a recent experience in Bomhay, that the throwing of a few stones or a 
‘threatening demeanour,’ in the official jargon, is sufficient to justify the 
turning of machine-guns and rifles on a crowd of people and firing at them indi- 
scriminately, is horrible and babarous. In such circumstances the most peaceful 
crowd in the world might be brutally mowed down, because a few ill-behaved 
persons throw a few stones. Here we havs a case in which, in the first place, 
the throwing of some stones by afew people apparently was considered suffi- 
cient provocation for firing on a crowd which, otherwise, was not violent, 
while, in the second instance, there was not apparently that much provocation. 
But while such are the bare facts on which we consider ourselves entitled 
to base a condemnation of the action of the authorities, the details received in 
our own correspondent’s messages, and especially the last one received at the 
time of writing, suggest that the authorities had either lost their heads or 
were guilfy of intentional excess with a view to overawing a crowd, which 
Was engaged in a demonstration which was, as we have said, peaceful in 
conception and intention. The formality of reading the ‘ Riot Act,’ it is 
alleged, was not gone through. Women, old men and children were among 
the killed and wounded. Bullets showered on the people as far as Ballimaran 
and struck houses round about. Bullets were picked up in the houses of Hakim 
Haziq-ul-Mulk and others far removed from the scene of the disturbance, if such 
it can becalled. The affair calls for a strict and open investigation which will not 
spare those responsible for such excesses, if they took place. The spirit and 
temper of the Delhi Executive is well-known and its name is a bye-word for 
arbitrary interference with public liberty. But open contempt for the lives 
of the people cannot be tolerated. We trust Lord Chelmsford will realise, 
that if the deplorable bitterness of public feeling caused by the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act, is not to be immediably exacerbated, his Government must 
immediately act and check and punish the excesses of officialdom. One 
word, as regards the effect of this deplorable event on the Satyagraha move- 
ment. That movement is essentially a peaceful one. It demands from those 
who follow it that they shall invite suffering and refrain from violence. Wa 
can assure the Government that it will remain a peaceful movement, and be os 
unmarred by such tragic events as those of Delhi, if officials and policemen £ a 
are kept in hand and refrain. from provoking those who sympathise with, . oe 
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Gs pndée Martial Liaw. Disorders are general in the 
UC provinces. and air-patrols are machine-gunning 
ee ment onthe unrest. crowds, inflicting considerahle casualties. The 
A Eagype - Ohroni jl a, circimstances that drew the country into the present 
' tumult have been briefly stated in the House of 
i Commons, and the official narrative does not contain: 
er SS le decd that can be given in justification of the acts which have brought 
= bout this tragedy. Of what crime has Egypt been guilty that she should 
— ~~ ‘be visited by this experience of violence and bloodshed? If it were the 
intention of the Government to put the people i in the wrong by repressive 
conduct since November last, it has failed, since it is, as it stands, a story of - 
Wanton provocation by officialdom. We regret that His Majesty’s Government 
should, in this series of episodes, have been endorsing the decisions of the 
High Commissioner and pursuing the policy of provocation which has resulted 
in the present disturbance. The Nationalist Party was guilty of nothing tore 
than having. urged a programme of complete autonomy for Egypt, giving to 
Britain the right of supervision in the interests of the public debt and facilities 
for shipping in the Suez Canal. A more open and straightforward course 
cannot be conceived..........In this wretched story, there is no allegation 
against the Nationalists that can be construed against them, except that 
they patriotically demanded the right of autonomy. . If under British 
Rule that claim cannot be made without persecution, it is not worth- 
while talking of loyalty. The demand for - self-determination seems to 
be a crime in the case of non-European peoples who apparently have 
not even the right of stating what they want. The crime of Oliver 
Twist, namely, that of asking for more, always agitates Bumbledom; but 
that His Majesty’s Government should have been an assenting party to a 
policy of persecuting those who merely asked their due is disgraceful. ‘The 
. only hope in the face of this flouting of national opinion lies in the unity of 
_ the parties in Egypt. General Allenby is now appointed as Special High 
Commissioner. He is the conqueror of Palestine, but in a constitutional 
agitation, the appearance of soldiers in supreme office is disquieting. The 
whole story.is one of wanton injustice and provocation, and will not end with 
deportations and martial law. 


*3. Whilst the British statesmen are uproariously belauding to the 

skies the principle of self-determination, their 

Yh eal aaa (7), 30th sctions iu India and now in Egypt are exactly 

: belying their own words.......... Our readers must 

have marked that the British Government’s refusal to extend the principle of 

-  gelf-determination to Egypt is the prominent feature of this whole episode. 
‘Egyptians are not to ask for autonomy, that is self-determinatian for Kgypt 
in the British sense! However that be, the Government would not have lost 
anything if they had allowed the deputation to come to London. They were 
aoe willing to invite the two nationalist ministers, and no harm would have 
.. +» ogcurred if a few other nationalists had been allowed to 90 with them. 
1 a Similarly, there was no reason to ask them not to come to Europe when self- 
determination was inthe air. That must have created a suspicion in the 

minds of those nationalists that Britian is afraid of having her dirty linen 

washed in the public. If the British Government was confident that its 

Own case was strong, and that of the Egyptians weak, why was it so anxious 

or afraid not to prove that the latter have no case ? The British public would 

have given the verdict against the Egyptians if they had no case. Why was 

' the Government then afraid to allow the Egyptians to plead tneir weak case ? 

But the fact is there that the British Government did noé allow them to do so. 

And it tells volumes against that Government. It tells that that Gov- 

ernment was not confident about the strength of their own oase. And 

how can their case be strong when it is based upon the actual denial of the 

principle of self-determination which they themselves have been proclaiming 
from the housetops? This is another example of the observance of that sacred 
principle ! Compared with the case of Egypt, one can easily see that the modest 
« fetiond of India, as put forth by ofr. Tilak in his speech in England, is such 
that any Government which is at heart a staunch adherent of the principle of 
_ rungs would readily concede it. » And ‘yet our benign British 


“ 


Government, ‘which professes: to’ be faithful to that — is not: — to: 
concede even that modest demand !”’ 


4, The Praja Mitra and Parsi does not regard the sidlading position 

in Europe as conducive to the establishment of a 

Praja Mitra and. Parsi permanent peace and while, commenting upon the 
oO), Sag Rag oy trouble in Egypt writes:—-Since we are not in 
Ind. aoe yt % oh (49) possession of sufficient material to enable us to 
99th Mar.: Hindusthdn pronounce an opinion in the matter we shall for the 
(22), 24th Mar, present say only this that it is difficult for us to say 
that the authorities used foresight in prohibiting 


the HKgyptian deputation from going to England to represent their case for 


self-government. We are afraid that the unrest in Egypt might have some- 


thing to do with the proposed partition of Turkey. In short, we see no signs 


of the approach of peace and quiet. [The Sdyy Vartamdn wants to know if 


the principle of self-determination is to be applied to the European nations 
only and disapproves of the step taken by the authorities in Kgypt in stopping 
the deputation. The Indu Prdkdsh writes:—Since the establishment of 
British rule in Egypt its condition has become similar to that of India. 
The people desire a share in the administration of the country whereas the 
rulers are not willing to surrender theit power all at once. Commenting 
upon the situation in Egypt, the Hindusthan writes:—There will be no 
peace in Hgypt and India as long as repressive measures are adopted. 
Government might succeed in supressing the political agitation for some time 
but it will manifest itself in another form as it cannot be totally eradicated. 
We wish our rulers would take a lesson from the history of other nations. ] ‘ 


Qo. “The control system as it has worked till now has given satisfaction 
neither to the public nor to merchants. ‘The public 

Complaints about the seldom get the food grains at controlled rates. 
control system as it Retail grain dealers have been squeezing out from the 


~~ gg q), Poor as much as they can. They have apparently 
90th Mar | > no fear of prosecution, because they know the poor, 


whom they charge abnormal prices, cannot approach 
the law. On the other hand merchants in food grains do not seem to be 
fairly and justly treated by the Control Department. We cannot gauge where 
the fault of the department lies. Hither there is something wrong with the 
subordinate staff, who, it is alleged, fall a prey to many temptations that are 
placed in their way, or ‘with the superior officers, who leave too much to be 
done by their subordinates.......... Many complaints have reached us from 
various quarters about the department. If there is nothing wrong with the 


staff, something must be inherently wrong with its organisation and system. 


Anyhow, a searching investigation is needed into this question. Itis no use 
' mincing the matter, nor is it right and just that a system which causes 
immense dissatisfaction and discontent should continue to exist without any 
changes being effected in it in face of continued opposition from the public. 
We would suggest that the control system, in consultation with public leaders 
and with the co-operation of merchants, should be reorganised with the object 
of achieving what it is meant for, namely, that merchants may get equitable 
treatment and the poor their food at reasonable rates.” 


6. Government have established control over foodstuffs with an honest 
; motive of relieving distress, but their intentions have 
ge (22), 28th not been carried out. We can appreciate the difficul- 


ties of Government officials in the matter. The 


grain dealers have many coiplaints to make but they are not a little 
responsible for creating the present situation. Every one of them is intent 
upon profiteering. However, some of the complaints of the grain dealers 
deserve consideration. It is not the intention of the Controller to place all 
the grain dealers at the mercy of the select few, and the fracas near the office 
of the Assistant Controller is, therefore, to be deprecated. If there are any 
irregularities connected with the Controller’s office, the grain dealers should 
boldly come forward to get them removed. The people cannot get theiy food 
grains at the prices fixed by the Controller. We have not been able to 


ascertain a8 to whether the fault rests with the office of the Controller or the 


% Ke aes i regarding the operations of the Rice Control in the 


at ony rate _ should be as to effect a change i in the 


* 


“For some time. past we have li ‘receiving grave complaints 


City of Bombay. This department has always been 

Petey Chronicle (1), ‘in bad odour. Our readers will renfember the amaz- 
‘98th Mar. ing proposal made at one: time for the formation of 
a Company or Syndicate which was to enjoy 

. monopoly and in which the Assistant Controller was 
to be concerned. That scheme was knocked on the head, but the subsequent — 
history of the Control has not been a happy one and dealers are seething 
with grievances which require the attention of somabody in high authority 
who has not hitherto been concerned in the business, if not a committee of 
enquiry. Things must have reached a pretty high pitch of wrongness, when 
rice merchants, ordinarily a very peaceful class, invade the Assistant Control- 


ler’s Office and resort to violence.” 
8. ‘‘Never in the history of this country did prices reach so abnor- 


_ Government’s alleged 

apathy towards the 
ainine and high prices 
prevailing in the country. 

New Lam es (8), 27th 
Mar. 


busy revising Revenue 


mala level. The famine is not confined to food; 
it extends to all things—cloth, kerosene oil, fuel etc., 
yet, Government show prosperity budgets and are 
busy extending railways instead of irrigation—the 
only excuse of the Administration is that there is 4 
dearth of Water Works Engineers! The strange part 
of it is that Goverament officers in several districts are 
settlement. In a Provincial Legislative Council 


@ member representing his district had to protest against the new Revenue 


settlement when people were starving for food ! 


The economic situation 


of India is deplorable, the Finance Member speaks of accumulations and 
reserves of war-prosperity days. The war doubtless was a God-send to the 
capitalists and profiteers; but what about the bulk of the people? Influenza, 
malaria, plague, cholera and famine tell but one tale—that the people have 
little resisting power against these evils on account of chronic poverty. Why 
will not Sir James Meston institute an inquiry into the economic condition 
of the people ? Why does he indulge in comforting theories—illusions—in 


the face of facts ? ’’: 


9. Mr. Tilak saat lost his case against Sir Valentine Chirol wails 


The fund started to help 
Mr. Tilak to appeal in the 
Tilak-Chirol Case. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (89), 
25th Mar.; Jdgaruk (43), 
22nd Mar. 


to appeal to a higher tribunal! and some of his friends 
have issued an appeal to the people to give him 
pecuniary help to meet the necessary expenses. It 
is natural that Mr. Tilak’s admirers should endeavour 
to swell this fund as much as possible but we would 
ask them not to misrepresent, while doing so, the 
true character of this case. It is improper to make - 


such statements as that Mr. Tilak is only nominally the party to this dispute 
and that the future of our political progress is mixed up with it. As a matter 
of fact such is not the case. It would be wrong to attribute to the mass of 
the people Mr. Tilak’s individual views expressed by him in his speeches and 
his writings. Again no useful purpose will be served by wrongly connecting 
this case with our political movements. The decision in this case has already 
had the effect of prejudicing public opinion in England against our leaders. 
In such circumstances the true interests of the country will suffer considerably 
by creating an impression that the present case and our political movements 


‘¥are connected with one another. 


[The Jdgaruwk says that Mr. Tilak had 


always had only the interests of the Brahmins at heart and that, therefore, 
non-Brahmins need not subscribe anything to the proposed fund.] 


10. “In his argument in the Chirol Libel case Sir Edward Carson said 


‘Alleged help given to 
Sir Valentine Chirol by 
the Government of Bom- 


ba ie 
wae Chronicle (1), 
a Mar. | 


that a verdict in favour of the plaintiff would make 
the position of the white officials in India impossible. 
We knew from circumstantial evidence that some 
of the aforesaid officials took something more than a 
passive interest on behalf of the defendant. . Now 
we have direct and ad@itional evidence in the admis- 


sion of Sir Valentine Chirol when examined as a 


5 


witness in the case. We extract the following passage from the report :— 
‘Sir John asked witness if he was not boing assisted in this matter by Mr. 
Robertson of the India office. Witness—Certainly not. But you are being 
assisted in this matter by officials of the India office, are you not ?—I am 
only being assisted by one officer of the India office, 2» Mr. Montgomery.’ 
We think we have heard of Mr. Robertson, but concerning this Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Sir Valentine was mystifyingly reserved, describing him as ‘a 
Mr. Montgomery ’ of the India office. We do not care to taks the trouble 
of identifytng him, as it is enough to know that an officer of the India Office 
was spared to assist Sir. Valentine Chirol. The India Office establishment is 
supported by the tax-payers of India, and it is only part of the irony of things 
that Sir Valentine Chirol should get officers paid by Indians to assist him !° 


11. ‘The so-called saviours of the Reform Scheme met recently in 
/ Allahabad and formed themselves into a Liberal 
The attitude of Mode- Association.......... It wasa party gathering and 
a Jeaders towards the We do not wish to be hard upon Mr. Shastri for 
assive Resistance Cam- 
paign of Mr. Gandhi. indulging in some exaggerations. But where was 
Bombay Chronicle (1), %he occasion to make a concerted attack upon 
97th Mar. Mr. Gandhi for initiating the Satyagraha move- 
ment? Dr. Sapru, who presided, declared himself 
against Satyagraha not because he thought that Mr. Gandhi would lead 
them into a dangerous position but because ‘it might complicate the 
Situation ’.......... Lf we put together all these things, it appears that 
the Moderate Opposition to Satyagraha is partly at least influenced by the 
fears it entertains of its effect on the Reform Scheme. ‘he nervousness 
of the seceders about the safety of the scheme has led them into many 
blunders. Firstly, they would not suggest the necessary changes and they 
would not stick to them. They made also the abject declaration that they 
were willing to accept the scheme as it stood, an idea that was not even 
entertained by the framers. ‘The framers say the scheme is a fluid one and 
the seceders are willing to have ita rigid one. What opposition there is in 
Kngland, there will be, even if the Moderates go on their knees.......... 
This bug-bear, which the Moderates now want to raise against Satyagraha, 
did it not exist at the time when the passionate eloquence of Messrs. Shastri, 
Surendranath and Sapru flowed in the Council? But they opposed the hate- 
ful measures and Mr. Shastri threatened unparalleled agitation afterwards if 
they were passed. Now they cannot takes up a stand against Satyagraha on 
this ground and try to frighten the people away from it. Wedo not believe 
that opposition to the Rowlatt Bills -in or out of the Council will have any 
adverse effect on the fate of the reforms. If at all, it may have a good effect 
and we think it will better our chances.......... The danger to the reforms 
comes from the Rowlatt Report and the Rowlatt Act themselves and not from 
‘honest and just opposition to the Report and the measures.......... The 
Moderates have opposed the Rowlatt Act to a man, and if they are 
honest in their opposition and if their words came not from their lips 
but from their heart, they are bound to carry on an undying opposition 
to the Rowlatté Act till it is removed from the statute book. They may not 
take to Satyagraha, itis for them to choose their methods, but they cannot 
honestly take the Rowlatt Bills lying down. Their opposion could not end on 
the 21st of March last. There are things which a nation cannot accept even if 
the whole world were offered to it, and the Rowlatt Act is one of them. 


What Mr. Shastri said was perfectly true; reforms would be a unockery 


coupled with the Bowlatt Bills. And for the sake of this mockery, are the 
Moderates going to wean the country from Satyagraha?......... It is by 


suffering themselves and not by making others suffer that satyagrahis hope 
to win. Those who do not accept their faith and those who cannot follow 


them should stand aside and should not try to weaken the country by pitiful 


and futile opposition to the resolve to get the Acts repealed by resorting to 
Satyagraha.” 


12. One Waman Sitaram Mukadam of Godhra ree a poem to. 


the Hindusthdn which presents a gloomy picture of 
a ion chin (2 oath the hardships that the people would have to suffer 
tie” — ve by the operation of the Rowlatt legislation and 
| | - exhorts the people to resort to passive resistance. 


The poem says among other things :—This is the reward a civilised people are 
m 1—2 cox 
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|  giving‘for laying down our lives on the soil of France. Promises were given 
 gbout swaray. In order to conceal them (they) cut (our) heads and give the 
en furbans. Do the penance by taking up the weapon of passive resistance and 


_~——sCibeak the chains of bondage by accepting the sufferings of imprisonment. 
--__.- & doctors, pleaders and rich men, the days of pleasure and happiness are gone 5 
AS now adopt the ways of those who renounce the world. We might die of 
: plague, cholera, or influenza; glorify the name of your family by dying in the 
cause of mother India. Gandhi is bern in gujerat for uplifting (the 
country). Get up, ye lion like heroes! The motherland of Gujarat is wailing. 


13. Commenting on the Administration Report of the Bo mbay Presi- 
ti 7 sidency for 1917-18, the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes 
Comments on the that looking to the financial strain and other difficul- 


Administration Report of 4; ‘led b penser ert k 
the Bomb ay Presidency ties entailed by the war-conditions, the work accom 


: plished by Government during the year under report 
wd Fk baht " (95), 38 certainly appreciable. The paper notes with 
04th Mar. ' satisfaction the progressive policy adopted by Govern- 


ment regarding the improvement of agriculture in 
the Presidency and urges the necessity of opening one agricultural school in 
each district for giving agricultural education on scientific lines. It regrets 
to learn that the hand-loom industry, which is being pursued in this Presi- 
dency for many generations past, is in decline and that the weaver, who usually 
followed this occupation, is likely to be compelled to abandon it on account of 
the inadequate remuneration the industry brings to him in the present times. 
It exhorts Government to extend their helping hand to this helpless class and 
thus save this industry from ruin. 


14. ‘ At a public meeting held in Madras Government were called upon 
| to give up their holiday on the hills in view of the 
| Appeal to Bombay Gov- prevailing famine conditions. But not they! The 


ernment to give up the ; : : iy 
sind his tis Tellin Ute tent exodus question is as old as the hills and every 


ai | one admits that it entails wasteful expenditure and 
eeSiiy se &80D . * - 

ies Bombay Chronicle (1), imexcusable delay, but the bureaucracy will never 
a Qnd Apl. give itup. Nobody cansay thatthe leave regulations 


are stringent and those needing rest should go on leave. 
But the bureaucracy fancies that everything is to be ordered about for its 
convenience avd so Government assemble on the hills and live in the 
—cloudland for a certain period inthe year. Sir George Lloyd has not, we hope, 
been imbued with bureaucratic traditions. We believe he wants to stick to 
_ his position. If anything, by his visit to the famine-stricken area he has 
shown that he wants to have first-hand information. It is not that Madras is 
famine-stricken and tbat Bombay is flourishing. May we request Sir George 
Lloyd to give up the idea of running to the hills for the season and remain on 
the spot? If the officials find Bombay impossible for them, what with motor 
cars, electric fans, ices and costly bungalows on the Malabar Hill, they may 
spend their week-ends outside at their own expense. Wesee no necessity of 
overnment remaining outside Bombay for the major part of the year.” 


15. The Home Ruler recalls the Clayton-Imam Assault case and 

: remarks :—‘* It has been evidently found necessary 
Comments on alleged to do something for Mr. Clayton’s prestige which has 
aac rbing to Mr. Clayton, sadly suffered and so we learn from the Bthdr 


eas of Bab oe Govern- Herald that Mr. Clayton has received a substantial 


Home Ruler (5), 22na ‘ift. If certain indians are so inconsiderate as to 
far. oblige the heavenborns to bend their stiff necks and 
) apologize it is but just that their victims should 
receive some compensation in the shape of official promotion and a trifling 
os additional salary. This is the usual bureaucratic custom and so there is 
a nothing to be surprised at in it.” | 


16. “Rs. 81,000, excluding the voyage expenses of the President of the 

| Rowlatt Committee from London to Bombay, is the 
, The costof the Rowlatt gum that India has paid for forging the new fetters 
Committee. that have been placed,on her in the shape of the 
Black Bill. India has profusely paid in the past for 

eae ae such commissions, and she will have to pay for such 

_ ruitiess commissions in future. And for what! It is the irony of her depen- 
der t position ‘that while India pays, the power of the executive is increased. 


One thing more has to be noted. The Government said pregise information i is. 
not available as to the expenditure under the head of the voyage expenses of. 
the President of the Committee. That is very mysterious, es ecially in view 
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of the fact that more than six months have elapsed since the worthy judge 


sailed from India.” 


“17. “The attitude of a section of therabid Anglo-Indians is growing 


Comments on the atti- 
tude of the Anglo-Indian 
Press on the question 
of granting passages to 
Indian deputations. 

Mahrdtia (1), 30th 
Mar. 


more and more provocative. The Pioneer, the 
Advocate of India, the Madras Mail and papers of 
their ilk, and the notorious branches of the Indo- 
European Association are. constantly barking at any- 
thing and everything connected with the Indian 
Reforms, and the newest phase of their rancorous 
hostility is witnessed in their attacks on the grant of 


afew priority certificates to the members of the 
Congress Deputation. ‘They say that the Government of ludia have lost all 
sense of proportion in granting these certificates to the Congress deputies in 
preference to the English women and children who are entitled to go to 
England before any oneelse. The pith of their saying is that a week’s delay 
caused to some 10 or 15 European ladies in being more plump than what they 
are in India is far more intolerable than the corroding political slavery of the 
250 millions of India’s starving population, who are to be affected by the 
reforms scheme, in shaping which the Indian agitators claim, and rightly 
claim, to have a part. That is the plain meaning of their clamour, and, thus 
reduced, the naked absurdity and the effrontery of their suggestion becomes 
all the more grotesque and ludicrous if not provoking and galling.” 


18. ‘We are nota little afraid that India will be much the worse for any 
secret understanding that may be arrived at between 
Comments on Lord the First Lord of “the British Admiralty and an 
J go etd . be to se age a irresponsible bureaucracy. It is an indisputable 
“oo — oo fact that we have no Indian Navy and the so-called 
Kast Indies Squadron is no more Indian than the 
minesweepers in the Atlantic. The people of this country have no ccntrol 
over it though year after year they have been paying for its upkeep. Indians 
have no place on its personnel........ If Lord Jellicoe is authorised to treat 
with the Government of India on the question of an Indian Navy for the pro- 
tection of the Indian coast line to be built in Indian docks and under Indian 
control the people will not grudge the cost. On the other hand, if India is 
to be treated in future asin the past, we cannot but protest against the 
gratuitous imposition at a time when the country isin tbe grip ofa serious 
famine.’ 


19. Mr. Shivram Govind Bhave writing to the Kesarz reports that the 
people of the Kolaba District have failed to take 
Alleged danger to the advantage of the waste water discharged from the Tata 
Kolaba District from the Hydro-Electric Works at Kampoli (Kolaba) which 
new industries proposed would have helped to increase their prosperity and 
to be started by utilising  . 
the waste water from the 008 00:—But several Kuropean companies have come 
Tata Hydro-Electric forward to start round about the district several indus- 
Works. tries by employing the water. These industries how- 
Kesari (114), 25th Mar. ever prove harmful to the people in various ways. 
For erecting the new factories and housing their work- 
men lands will be needed which the people will be induced to part with under 
the temptation of high prices which will be offered and for those who will not 
thus be tempted Government will doubtless make use of the Land Acquisition 
Act. ‘The agriculture in the district will also suffer as the wages will rise 
and there will be shortage of agricultural labour owing to the attractions of the 
factories. The projected tanning factories will also prove a source of ill health 
and disease. Will the Kolaba rayats, therefore, take timely steps in this 
matter if they desire not to lose their personal liberties and to see that they are 
not reduced to the status of oppressed factory hands and that their dite 
does not pass under the rule of Kuropean capitalists ? 


: is ‘that in io of. the | deficit in 

revenue there J is & budget for more than ten crores— 

‘a’ prosperity ’ budget in the midst of famine! The 

second point is that the budget is framed on exces- 
” atvily saniions lines. There is an opening balance of 455 lakhs—nearly half 
‘the revenue of a normal year—and the Government expects to move. on to 
‘another year with a balance of 441 lakhs. When to every demand by a non- 
‘official member for the urgent requirements. of the people there is the 
stereotyped answer, ‘lack of funds’ we certainly cannot afford the luxury of 
such heavy balances........... ‘Iho revenue from excise is beyond doubt the 
highest figure and the Government makes four crores from drink and drun- 
‘kards........... That the revenue from excise should be the mainstay of our. 
finances reveals a dangerous state of things which carries within itself the seeds 
of ruin. We earnestly hope the Government will yet realize the wisdom of a 
‘total prohibition policy which may mean a little temporary apparent loss to 
‘the Government but really means an increase of untold wealth in the country. 
In spite, however, of these obvious defects the great redeeming feature of the 
budget is the generous educational grant......... In this respect the budget 
of the Bombay Government contrasts very. favourably with the Indian Budget 
or any other provincial budget either.......... Sir George Lloyd has begun 
well and he will find in Sir Ibrahim a staunch champion of the nationalist 
cause who is a worthy representative of it.” 


21. At the last Legislative Council meeting the Honourable Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla gave a detailed account of the 
Bombay Government measures Government have already taken and 
and Education in the propose to take to spread education. It is evident 
gies > tea 43) 92nq ‘he policy of Government is becoming more and 
Mar agehe 2), "wore liberal in the matter of education and that 
they propose to take in hand several projects that 
were shelved during the feeble administration of Lord Willingdon. Whereas 
Government spent about seventy-five thousand (stc) rupees on education last 
year, this year they propose to spread on it one lakh and thirty-two. thousand 
(stc) rupees. Any one will admit that this advance is satisfactory. We must, 
however, thank mainly the war for the changed outlook. Government were 
apathetic in the matter of education at a time when they had not to incur 
any expenditure on the war and when they could have easily got more money 
from the people. But now they are prepared to spend more money on 
education in spite of the financial difficulties created by the war. The 
‘present policy of Government is indeed most commendable and we are hopeful 
that their several projects will materialize during the regime of our zealous 
Governor. 


22. ‘‘ The statement which Sir Ibrahim Rahimitulla made at the last 
Seeink of india © session of the Bombay Legislative Council regarding 
-etth * «ll ieapmate ’ the present position and prospects of primary edu- 
cation in this Presidency was highly encouraging. 
It held out the hope that Government were determined to make vigorous 
efforts to dissipate illiteracy at as early a date as possible.......... The 
Government of Bombay appear ai last to have grasped the urgency of edu- 
cational development and deserve to be congratulated upon the programme 
ipa in Sir Ibrahim’s statement in the Legislative Council. We hope 
nat not only will the outlined programme be carried out, but Goverument 
will liberally assist municipalities and local boards in discharging the many 
-geponiaibilities thrown upon their shoulders by the necessity of making a rapid 
- extension of primary-education. In the matter of secondary and collegiate 
- education also, a vigorous line of policy is being contemplated by Government 
~who have had to reconsider their traditional attitude to secondary schools. 
“and colleges........... The English education of girls and technical education 
ere matters for which adequate provision has not been made, but on the 


; “ on hole the review Sir Ibrahim presented to +he Council must be pronounced 


re mney ape raicating - gratifying.’ . 
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23. “The heavens would not have fallen if Mr. Cadell had offered chairs 
Co en Oe ee to the retail kerosene oil sellers. The fact is: that, 
ahia We” hes ref ‘in the language of President Wilson, the bureaucrats 
stsiclitinn in the Bombay have not yet the faintest idea that they exist to 
Legislative Council about serve the common people and that they are their 
seating accommodation for servants.......... Mr. G. 8. Curtis, on behalf of 
people visiting Govern- Government, after a few pious platitudes, announced 
ment officers, ‘ that a committee would be appointed. to examine the 
ge Ruler (6), 22nd whole question! Any common sense administration 
. would settle a question of this sort in a couple of 
minutes but the Bombay Government had ‘a full-fledged debate over it and 
finally appointed a committee. It is no wonder that the officials have a great 
deal to do if they create work in this fashion.......... The fact is that the 
officials find it impossible to eradicate the vicious influence of prestige which 
requires that they should be looked up to as demi-gods and that the people 
should lie low in the dust before them. If Sir George Lloyd wants to make 
his mark he must settle these little matters summarily and not appoint com- 
mittees with their rigmarole, etc.” 


24. “The point of the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution, wo. take 
f | 
New Times (8), 26th it, was that the present distinction between various 


Mar classes of people should be done away with, a3 this 
distunction implies an autocratic principle in doling 


out the supposed honour of a chair. Such distinctions are calculated to 


demoralise and crush independence amongst the zamindars.......... The 
Durbari system makes the zamindar servile; he thinks he can thrive only 
on the goodwill of the official. Can any system be of ‘-value’ to the people 
when it crushes the sense of manhood? The difficulty was raised that an 
Assistant Collector cannot carry dozens of chairs tohiscamp. Is the dfficulty 
s0 insurmountable ? Benches will do, if you have not the chairs; village 
headmen can provide country benches for the accommodation of callers. In 
any case, the practice of the sahzb sitting in the chair with pipe in mouth 
and making members of the general public stand before him is demoralising 
for both the sahzb and the public; and if Mr. Cadell cannot offer his clean 
chairs, or if he has not a sufficiency of them to offer, the best thing he siould 
dois to stand when receiving the deputation out of mere courtesy and to 
resume his seat only after the deputation has left. It is gratifying to note 
that His Excellency the Governor was able to appreciate the Indian point 
of view.” 


*29. ‘‘In the course of the last sessions of the Bombay Legislative 
Kaiser-i-Hind (26) Council two resolutions were moved which prac- 
30th Mar. Eng. cols > tically amounted to votes of censure on the executive 
i ee officers of the Government. The official attitude 
on the subject-matter covered by these resolutions was inexplicably ridiculous 
and well-nigh bordered on absurdity. No one interested in the welfare of 
the Presidency can help deploring that the discourteous behaviour of the 
Officers of Government shouid have necessitated a debate in the Council 
involving the loss of much valuable tims. Yet it cannot be denied that facts 
justified the motion, though not the debate and the consequent time lost 
upon it. The simplest and most sensible thing for Government to do was 
to have accepted the resolutions at the start and thus cut short an unpleasant 
and undignified matter........... Mr. Pratt suggested that basking in the 
sun was better than incurring any expense. Load on finances does not count 
when the I. C. S. clamour for a better scale of pay! We are glad the 
Council carried the resolution. But we cannot help deploring that, as we 
have remarked above, Government did not accept the resolution in the 
beginning. Even an undertaking that Government would issue orders to all 
officers to behave civilly towards persons calling on them, would have spared 
the officers the ignominy of the exposure that was seen in the Council.” 


26, ‘Sir George Lloyd is now on a visit to some of the famine centres 
in Gujarat to see for himself the way relief is 
Comments on His granted. We are glad that His Excellency is keen 


Excellency th®Governor’s on having first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
tour in Gujarat. 


Bombay Chioni ole qy, Dew prevailing, but there is danger that he may - 


28th Mer, | look too much through official glasses and judging . 


from the state of things as seen in 1 official reports. 
x 1-8 


stress ry relief. A correspondent, who has been doing con- 
able service ‘aaa voluntary worker in some famine areas, writes from 
&li that Government subordinates touring the villages in advance are 
 fadying a things for aspecial exhibition of their work and asking villagers 
me OS ee to. any complaints before His Excellency. The enthusiasm of 
Pere ce fabordinste officials to give a good appearance to their work all along the 
_ prescribed route is natural, but the injunction that His Hxcellency must 
not be approached with complaints ahout inadequate relief is calculated 
to defeat the objects of the tour. Further, our correspoudent insists 
that for a real view of the situation, the route chosen and the villages 
‘selected for inspection are not at all satisfactory. For instance, to 
see the actual conditions in South Dascroi, His Excellency should go 
round Hirdpur, Udrel, Bhauval, Kana, Chandial and the surrounding areas.. 
In the villages mentioned above oTass bas been distributed only once, and 
according to notification only those who grow rabi crops got it. ‘Even 
among those, many are left out. Again, on account of the failure of crops in 
- ‘previous years, the lands of poor agriculturists were taken back and returned 
mee under a new agreement, and it is alleged, Government have not given tagave 
eo . grants to them. The grass supplied to some of them is not sufficient to last 
OSM through a month for 25 bullocks. Our correspondent says that the question 
: of ¢agavi and grass is a crying scandal in the area in which he works as a 
: member of the Famine Relief Committee. It is up to His Excellency to call 
a up a few farmers and directly learn from them how acute the situation is 
“a and how relief can be improved. If the present route is unsatisfactory 
it should be changed so that surprise visits can be paid to afew of the most 
neglected areas.” 


# 27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed highly appreciates the purpose of His 
Bt | Jam-e-Jamshed (25), Excellency’ s tour in Gujarat and desires that it may 
ie 27th and 28th Mar.; result in securing real relicf for-the famine-stricken 
us Bombay Samdchdr (63), people of that part of the presidency. It emphasises 
es 29th Mar. the need for co-operation between officials and non- 
. officials in matters of administering relief in the Mofussil and hopes that 
the advice given by His Excellency to the district officials in this respect will 

not fail to have a good effect on them. It notes with pleasure the fact that His 

ae Excellency has promised to make arrangemenis for supplying as much of food- 
stuffs and fodder to the affected parts as possible. It urges the Governmentto 
adopt the suggestions made by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for facilitating 


ce. and cheapening the transport of foodstuffs as early as possible. In its subsequent 
= - jssue while commenting on His Excellency’s replies to the addresses of the 
a Abmedabad Municipality and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association the 
es! paper asks Government to reform the present constitution of Municipalities 
eo so as to introduce therein the popular element in greater proportion and to 
oo ; enable them to undertake the schemes of education and sanitation on a wider 
ee | ~geale by providing them with more sources of income. It expects that the 


is _ willowners’ request for the abolition of the excise duty will receive full support 
from the Bombay Government. [The Bombay Samdchdr further requests 


that the constitution of the Ahmedabad Municipality should be reformed on 
oa the same lines as those on which His Excellency has announced his 
coe intention of reforming the Bombay Corporation. | 


ee 28. The Bombay Samdchér makes an appreciative reference to the 

iu i a aes speech made by His Excellency the Governor of 
te His Bucalienay Bombay at the banquet given by the retiring presi- 
the Governor at the Bom- ent of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and, 
bay Municipal Corporation while thanking him for the interest he has evinced 
banquet. in the labouring classes and for his anxiety to 


Bombay Samdchédr (63), provide them with sanitary dwellings, suggests that 
26th Pana ; cee wae Government should make a rule to the effect that 
5th. aoa ( id sche half of the annual contribution made by the Bombay 
% Isldm (59), 95th Mar. Municipality to the City Improvement Trust should 

be utilised in providing housing accommodation for 
foe Praja Mitra and Pédrsi believes that the pyplic will be | 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd only when he adopts a -policy 
’ out the promise implied in the speech with respect to sanitary 
claanes. In the subsequent i issue the paper expresses 
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Bombey: Municipality and suggests that some portions of the Thana District 
and Salsette may be brought under the jurisdiction of the Bombay Munici- 


pality in the interest of the sanitation of the city ahd that the Bombay 
Muvicipal Corporation may be modelled on the constitution of the London 
County Council and be given wider powers. The Akhdbdr-e-Isldm considers 
the speech as a sure indication of the liberal policy that His Excellency the 
Governor is bent upon pursuing and of his solieitade for the welfare of the 
poor. | 


29. The Akhbdr-e-Islam thanks Her Excellency Lady Lloyd for the 
solicitude she has shown for the welfare of the 


Suggestion that Her 
Excellency Lady Lloyd 
should learn Urdu in order 
to be able to converse with 
Indian ladies. 

Akhbdar-e-Islam (59), 
29th Mar. | 


people of this Presidency and for relieving the dis- 
tress caused by famine, and humbly suggests that 
Her Ladyship might take the trouble of learning the 
Urdu language, which is understood by all the 
people of the Presidency with a view to enable her 
to converse with the ladies with whom she comes 


in contact, so as to learn their views. The paper 
feels sure that Lady Lloyd will render inestimable services to her husband by 
learning the Urdu language and looks forward to the day when she will be 
able to use that language with fluency. 


30. “'’he Viceroy’s quotation that the falling out of faithful friends only 
renews itself in love is fine, but has no application 
Comments on His to the present situation; the Honourable Indian 
Kxcellency Lord members were not considered as faithful friends. 
Chelmsford’s closing re- | .... His Excellency pleads for that unity 
marks in the recent hich existed in the country on the 21st of March 
sessions of the Imperial 1 ed shal 
Legislative Council. ast year when the Germans launched their stupen- 
New Times (8), 23rd ous offensive. ‘hese words come with an ill grace 
Mar. from the Viceroy’s mouth. His Government has by 
the Rowlatt legislation created disharmony and unrest 
in the country........... Lord Chelmsford speaks of the ‘friendship and co- 
operation which brought us together here at that supreme crisis’ and hopes 
that it ‘ will continue to exercise its influence over our public life’. But does 
His Excellency forget what has happened since? Scarcely had the armistice 
been signed when the incubation of the Rowlatt Bills began; the Huropean 
Associations continued: their crusade more vigorously against the Reforms ; 


the I. C. S. revolted ; the Viceroy, as the * Capital’s’ Bombay correspondent 


put it, ‘surrendered to the greed of the former and the tyranny of the latter ’. 
The Sydenham party did not pause for a minute in their campaign of 
calumny ; most of the Provincial Governments did not favour even the modi- 
cum of reforms proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report; and the Gover- 
nor-Designate of Madras said in London only recently that ‘no attention 
should be paid to the clamour of agitators and extremists’! Yet the Viceroy 


asks for that ° spirit of friendship ’ which India showed at the supreme crisis 
of March 1918! ” 


31. “The speeches delivered at the dinner given in honour of Lord 
Sinha were refreshingly outspoken and we hope 
Comments on the gome of the warnings delivered on the occasion will 


speeches delivered at the yeach the larger audience of the people of Britain on 
dinner given to Lord 


Sinha. 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 
25th Mar. 


whose sense of fairplay depends the scope of the 
reforms to be granted to the people of India.......... 
‘lhe speech. of the: Maharajah of Brkanir was a 


splendid condemnation of the base and calumnious 
propaganda initiated in Britain by the enemies of India, and a powerful 
and authoritative exposure of the methods by which anti-Indian agitators. 


have endeavoured to prejudice the British Democacy against the idea 


of Indian constitutional reform. It was none too strongly worded.......... 


Lord Sinha indicated the lines of agreement existing among all well- 
wishers of India, but the point on which there is difference was put as 


‘seventhly’ by His Lordship. And that is tle extent of control by Indians © 
and the method of transfer. Government is an organic and indiviai ble institu-— 
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t system: of siniobie which leaves:the Indian 
ar leaning on th will of the Civil Service for success is not 
experin ent, ‘The ‘danger: is greater when the immobile half of the 
Executive is under control of officers whose.main duty is to ask for money and 
pend, and the other half under Indians with the responsibility of bearing 
| infair, burdens and with but a small scope for unfettered authority......... Mr. 
. Montagu tox the right. stand with regard to the uproar created by the Civil 
Service. The Anouncement of August 20th and all auxiliary professions of 
goodwill are meaningless if the responsibility of direction and policy is not 
-entrasted to Indians, and ‘ gradually taken’ from ‘ those who had gloriously 
shaped the destinies ‘of India so far.’.......... The subordination of the Civil 
Service is an essential of representative government and is a feature in all 
countries. Mr. Montagu, we note, is more firm on this question than the 
Viceroy was disposed to be in his speech i in the first week of Februray, and that 
Is something to be good.” : 


*82. “The Maharaja’s speech has been assailed from two quarters in 
edban Bovial Refor- this country. A section of the Anglo-Indian press 
niar (6), 80th Mar is indignant that the ruler of an Indian State should 
ne ee : have ventured into the field of British Indian politics 
in support of reform and in defence of educated Indians. If His Highness 
had attacked both, he would, of course, have been hailed.as a great Indian 
-raler and public benefactor....... The Englishman and others of its kind will 
be wise to recognise the fact that the Indian Princes and the Indian Army 
emphatically refuse to be used any longer as stalking horses from behind which 
poisoned shafts may be aimed at Indian reforms and reformers. They are of 
the same flesh and blood and race and religions as other Indians, and they 
he resent their being represented as being hostile to reforms, the central object, of 
_, which, when all is said, is to remove the stigma of racial inferiority which 
today ‘rests upon Indians as Indians, and prevents them free scope in the 
Administration and in the Army, and is a barrier to their free entrance into 

the British self-governing colonies.” 


388. “A belated report of Mr. Montagu’s speech at the entertainment 
9 i mie siven to Lord Sinha on March 7th has arrived here. 
27th Mar of India (%); ‘The speech is sympathetic on the whole, but one or 
: two points of criticism emerge out of it. The 
principle of the development of Indian polity in successive stages has been 
universally acknowledged in India, but Mr. Montagu would have done well 
to refrain from uttering such a naked repudiation of the doctrine of self- 
determination as is involved in the sentiment that the British Parliament 
being the custodian of self- government in India, Indians have no right to 
complain that the Government is going too slow. Mr. Montagu surely does 
not mean all that this dangerous doctrine may imply in the mouth of a 
reactionary politician, but with all the allowance that can be made for 
Bas Montagu’ s well-known sympathy with Indian aspirations, this utterance forces 
Bee on one’s mind the contrast between the treatment of India and the promise 
Bs held out to enemy colonies under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
While in the latter case an appeal is possible to an international tribunal, in 
India we must accept without demur the pace of progress which the British 
‘Parliament may choose tu set.” 


34. Commenting on the speeches of ee. Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner and Lord Sinha at the dinner given to the 

Sdnj Vartamdn (32), latter the Sdnj Vartamadn declares that His High- 
Oth Mar.; Jdm-e-Jam- ness has rendered a great service both to India aa 
ee vate se Bom: the British Empire in exposing and denouncing the 
oe Mar. ; Hindusthén ' (22) Indo-British Association and its dangerous and mis- 
_ 95th Mar.: Shri Venkate. Chievous activities and remarks that India is in no way 
185), 26th Mar. disloyal.to the British raj but is only dissatisfied 
with the present system of bureaucratic Government. 

ting on Mr. Montagu’s speech on the same occasion the Jdm-e- 
observes that the educated Indians will gratefully appreciate this 


peech as. ft gives a fitting reply to the impatient Civilians who are very 
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solicitous’ about their position under the Reform Scheme. The Bombay 
Samdchdr hopes the speech of Mr. Montagu will have its proper effect on thosé 
concerned and expresses a wish that the irresponsible and harmful attacks 
of the Sydenham party should be permanently suppressed by giving effect 
to the Reform Scheme at an early date. The Hindusthdn considers thesé 
speeches to be a proper refutation of the arguments of the enemies of 
India’s political progress and exhorts Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha to do their 
duty by denouncing the Rowlatt Bills which cast a slur on the loyalty of 
Indian subjects. The Shri Venkateshwar also writes in the same strain.] 


380. The Kesar refers to Mr. Montagu’s speech at the Savoy dinner to 
Lord Sinha and to the leading article in the London 
Propects of Indian Re- Times and says that if an agitation for Swardjya is 
form proposalsin England. gonducted in England, it will not altogether fail. 
D eax Prulsak Gin, Gk It further remarks that the Moderate party has been 
Mac formed through the instigation of Government and 
| that it was created in order to secure a certificate 
that the people are contended with what is given. It adds:—The Moderate 
party argues that such a certificate might as well be given when there is no 
hope of getting anything more. ‘The Delhi Congress alopted an honest and 
straightforward policy of speaking out plainly and saying that they were not 
satisfied when matters were not satisfactory and suggesting changes to make 
the people contended. The London ‘’imes does not admit that the Montagu 
scheme is a final one and that there is no objection to giving more than what 
has been laid down in the scheme. Mr. Montagu while in India was sur- 
rounded by the bureaucracy and fell a victim to it but he has changed his 
ideas a little since he went to England. ‘There has been a mistake in infer- 
ring that the Unionist party in power would raise objections to Swardjya. 
Though the party is on principle opposed to Swardjya for India, as it is a 
prey to ambition elsewhere it cannot but support President Wilson’s principle 
of self-determination. Lord Chelmsford supported the Civil Service com- 
pletely in his speech in the Legislative Council but Mr. Montagu has plainly 
said in his speech that the Civil Servants should not think it below their 
dignity to enforce the policy of the Legislative Assembly, just as Civil 
Servants at home do not think it below their dignity to follow the policy of 
Parliament. If Mr. \iontagu wants to act according to the principles he has. 
dwelt upon in bis speech, he cannot but accept the opinions of the leaders 
of the Congress. [The Dnydn Prakdsh on the. contrary objects to any 
exaggerated hopes being entertained on account of the article in the Times 
and thinks that the changes that will be made in the Montagu scheme will 
not bé’favourable to India. It further thinks that diarchy is the basis of the 
Montagu scheme and that there is no possibility of its being given up and 
that such a change is not desirable. | 


i We are amazed at the disposition of business in the Government 
of india and the attitude of Lord Chelmsford when 
_ Grievances of Indians matters of momentous issue are submitted to him for 
in British East Africa and direct action. On Saturday a deputation on behalf 
the Apr the Govern- ofthe Indian subjects of His Majesty in British 
ge vn Sr Sheoniole q), Hast Africa, which had applied to wait on His 
96th Mar. ’ Excellency, was received by Sir Thomas Hollaud. 
| The grievances which were detailed in the memorial 
affect thousands of His Majesty’s subjects and, what is not less important, 
they have stirred the deepest feelings of.the ‘people of this country. It was 
the duty of Lord Chelmsford personally to have received the deputation aud 
given them the most specific assurances that his Government would do its 
utmost to preserve their rights. A Vicerov with the sympathy and sense of 
duty of Lord Hardinge would have directly received the deputation, but 
fa Chelmsford left. it to Sir Thomas Holland to receive them and say that 
‘the memorial would be sympathetically considered by the Goverament of 
India’. Sir Thomas Holland.is acting in the place of sir George Barnes as 
‘Member for Commerce and Industry, and it is inconceivable how it 
H 1—4 CON f 
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came his affair o receive this debutatton: There’ is some mystery 
» the | de spatch of business belonging to the Viceroy. Representations 
garding the sufferings of Indians in other lands are dumped in 


i Dep riment of Commerce and Industry, where they are disposed of 
{ somebody as he deems fit. The business is not within Sir Thomas 


se oe 5 ey “otlane’s portfolio, and it is either sheer callousness or ineptitude 
o wu . - that allows such representations to be shelved, or dismissed or disposed of by 


him. Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations are within the Viceroy’s direct 
- Fariediotion and.when grievances of this kind are represented to him, it is his 
‘duty to take action himself, by bringing the matter to the notice of His 
Majesty’s Government, or ‘deciding on a remedy by some retaliatory or other 
procedure.......... The plight of the domiciled Indians of Hast Africa is 
typical of the position to which Indian settlers are subjected in British 
Colonies and to which they are likely to continue to be subjected, if Viceroys 
remain so indifferent to their appeals.......... Not many years ago Sir Conan 
Doyle wrote of the repression of non-European races as the greatest peril 
attending the future of the world. Not to mention other instances, the policy 
of white settlers in South Africa, in the Belgain Congo, German South- 
West Africa and the Pacific Islands has always been one of deadly antagon- 
~ism against their coloured inhabitants. There have been degrees in the 
rigour of repression, but however respectable the forms have been in some 
cases, the fundamental injustice of the policy has been evident in all 
cases of exploitation. - ‘(the memorial addressed to the Viceroy by the 
British Indian subjects of His Majesty. in British Hast Africa describes one 
of the most recent examples of racial oppression. The Government of 
British East Africa was somewhat truculent on past occasions when the - 
Government of India tried to draw its attention to the grievances of Indian ~ 
settlers. However that may be, the time has come for demanding a full 
undertaking from the Government of East. Africa concerning the right of 
equal treatment to which the Indian subjects of His Majesty domiciled in the 
protectorate are entitled. ‘The occasion is not one for evasive explanations, 
as the addition of conquered territory cannot rightly be allowed to take 
effect without a revision of policy. Invidious treatment and suppression of 
equal rights, people can get under any government, but a British administra- 
tion will not be worth its claim if under it the people are not secure of 
certain rights of self-realisation........... While Britain and her Allies are 
shedding tears over the fate of the Herreros and the misfortunes of the people 
of German Golonies, it will be well for them to listen to the stirring of the 
skeleton in their own cupboard. The condition of Indians in South Africa 
is growingly distressing.......... The conditions are bad in all conscience, 
but they are still within the chance of redressal if the Imperial Govethment 
is firm. It [Hast Africa] is not a self-governing colony like South Africa, and 
while there is time and.before the situation gets worse, the Imperial 
Government should intervene and settle the question.” 


*37. ‘The members of Ay deputation who have come all the way from 

South Africa to India to lay the grievances of the 

OF acess (), 30th gouth African (sic) Indians before the Vicsroy were 

accorded scant courtesy by Lord Chelmsford who 

did not even allow them to wait upon him, and he ordered Sir Thomas Holland 

to see them. The procedure was as novel as it was irritating. ‘I'he reason 

why the Viceroy did this has not been given out, but whatever it may be, the 

South African Indians cannot but feel-to be deeply humiliated by it.........The 

whole affair is as galling to the self-respect ot Indians as it is iniquitous and 

‘unjust, and yet, beyond a mere impotent representation, the Government of 
India does not do anything to improve the situation. When a German army 
threatens war on the South African Union, then Indian soldiers must go and 

defend that land from the impious hands of the German culprits. But as 
soon as the necessity ceases, Indians must not remain there, or if they 

‘remain and commit the crime of asking equal and equitable treatment, then a 

deat ear 18 | pireented to their requests | Admirable indeed is this sense of 
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- 88. Mr. A. D. Digikar writes in the Dnydn Prdkdsh:—It is two years 


Goverment should 
take early measures to 
stop the fouling of the 
river Malaprabha 
(Belgaum). 

Dnydn Prakdsh (39), 
8th Mar. 


since the water of the river Malaprabha near 
Khanapur (Belgaum) has become foul but Govern- 
ment has not yet taken any action to improve it. 
The reply given by Government to the Honourable 


Mr. Belvi’s interpellation in this connection at the 


Legislative Council meeting the other day was most 
surprising. Last year the Collector satisfied him- 


self by personal inspection about the genuineness of 
the complaint and gave an assurance that he would do the needful in the 
matter. People are afraid that the impure condition of the water might give 
rise to some epidemic this year. I trust Government will make proper 
inquiries into this matter at least now and take suitable action. 


39. ‘‘ Certain changes are impending in the Co-operative Department 
which would mean, if carried out, a further officialisa- 

Protest against certain tion of the movement and the creation of costly 
changes proposed to be appointments involving pure waste of money.......... 
made in the Co-operative or instance, what is the meaning of the suggestion 


: al sent lng the that a Joint Registrar should be appointed? When 


Bombay Chronicle (1), bigger presidencies are being managed by a single 
26th Mar. _ Registrar, is the work in the Bombay Presidency 
| too heavy for one Registrar? The reorganisation of 
a department often means in the history of India the creation of some top- 
heavy appointments. There seems to be no need of any Joint Registrar or, for 
the matter of that, even an understudy of the Registrar in the form of a 
Personal Assistant is not required. The Senior Assistant Registrar can 
replace the Registrar whenever required and the appointment of a Personal 
Assistant to do the work, which can be more successfully turned out by an 
intelligent Head Clerk, would be a meaningless and costly luxury. The 
number of Assistant Registrars may indeed be usefully increased, one for each 
division, not necessarily a revenue division. Already there are three Assistant 
Registrars and two more will be more than sufficient. But these appoint- 
ments should be reserved to the service itself and we are strongly against 
importing any men from the I.C.S. or any other service. Temporary 
hands from other services whose permanent interests lie elsewhere will not 
benefit the department........... The Co-operative Department has been 
successfully managed by Indians in Madras, the United Provinces and Bengal 
and we do not understand why Bombay should not yet entrust the 
Department to qualified Indian hands. Much less would we like to 
have any I.C.S. as an Assistant Registrar which would mean virtually 
handing over the Department to the 1.C.S. The sooner Government 
get out of the idea that the I.C.S. can do everything much better 
than others who have spent their whole lives in the departments, the 
better it will be for the smooth working of the services concerned. ‘This 
fancied superiority of the I.C.S. means virtually the degradation of the 
services concerned, and the 1.C.8. which enjoys the monopoly of the best posts 
in the land should not be allowed to invade the Co- operative Department 
 glso.,....... When the Co-operative Department was in its infancy drafting from 
foreign services may have been needed. But if the same policy were pursued 
for ever, it would keep the Department stunted. It is always a good policy to 
thrown open the highest posts in a service to the service itself.” 


40. “We donot believe that in these hard days a start of Rs. 50 for 

| a young graduate is a sufficient inducement to take 

Comments on the up the teaching profession. In _ business he is 
revision in the pay Of gasily started with Rs. 80 or 100 per mensem. To 


= Se attract the right sort of men Government should 


Department start all graduate teachers with Rs. 80 a month. 
New Times (8), 26th Deputy Educational Lospectors at present start with. 
Mar. -  %5 and reach the grades of Rs. 80, 100, 125, 160. 


The teachers should be started likewise. Compare 
this niggardly concession with the princely salaries, pensions, study leave,. 
and furloughs of the I. K.S. men and how glaring becomes the difference L 
The revised scale costs Government an additional three lakhs of rupees.” 


fr. Anna Ramchandra Nadgauda, district’ Belgaum, writes :— 
|. -<--Tt is after putting in at least 15 years’ service that 


grievance of untrained “yntrained primary school teachers are granted the 
 s speimary soho achers first ati yong course certificate and then ea 
Os hay OKth Mar Service’ begins to be counted towards pension. But. 

AE SR a sie @ a a lian as their past untrained service extending over 15 
_---—s«¥Yeats or more is not counted towards pension the net qualifying service 
amounts to only 15 years or less when they retire and the amount of pension 

they receive is equivalent to? or 5 Of the pay they draw at the time of their 
retirement which is generally Rs. 20. If the whole of their past service could 

_ be counted, the pension would be Rs. 10. The minimum pay of all untrained 
teachers being now fixed at Rs. 12 it is true that the whole of their service 
will hereafter be reckoned as pensionable. But in order that old teachars who ' 
began service on Rs. 10 or less may get advantage of their past service 
towards pension, I would suggest that Government may contribute a pension 
fund in respect of such teachers to make their past service pensionable. 
An untrained teacher can serve till he attains the age of 60 but he has to 


retire at the age of 55 if he is granted a training course certificate. I 


+ - ¢ 
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: would also suggest that this limit may be extended to 60 years in his 
case also. : 

42. “We wrote on a former occasion protesting against the arbitrary 

C way in which the Medical Services Reorganisation 

Comments on the pro- C a | th resigs 

ceedings of the Medical ommittee had been sprung upon the country by 

Services Reorganisation the Government of India without any definite 

Be Committee. announcement regarding the committee’s scope, 

ee Home Ruler (5), 22nd functions or personnel, the names of witnesses to 

. Mar.; New Times (8), be examined, etc.......... The manner in which the 

—— 87th Mar. Committee has been carrying on its work—travelling 

ee meognito and holding its sittings im camera—the most unsatisfactory 

ol, _ representative character of its personnel with a preponderant majority of 

ee militarists, and the incongruity in the selection of its witnesses have further 

pe materialised our fears that the Committee aims at a complete militarisation 

eo of the higher medical services and bringing them entirely under the jurisdic- 
“ tion of the Army Department and thus bring about an automatic exclusion 
of the services from the transferred heads. Is this a link in the chain of the | 

Boh Rowlatt Bills, the Viceroy’s speech for keeping up the monopoly of the civil 

oe service and the Kuropean exploiters, etc., and thus pretending to give with 

oy one hand and taking away with the other? Curiously enough the taking 


precedes the giving.” [The New Times writes :—“‘ Military men form 90 per 
cent. of its personnel and everything is done not to invite independent public 
a opinion. Reports are leaking out that Zaberdusti European witnesses before 
_ the Commission are saying that Indians are a weakness to the I. M.S., and 


e that their elder brothers (?) the European I. M.S. men have got somehow ‘ to 
ee get on’ with them! It is sheer injustice to the Indians first to ‘appoint’ a 


a fo ‘Pardah Committee, pack it with agreeable men who will send an agreeable 
eS : report and then come out with a report damaging the Indian cause. This 
reminds one of the Rowlatt Commission. When will such procedure end ? ”’] 


43. “The decision of the Government of India has just been published 
) and the changes suggested in the administration of 


Comments on the the Arms Act are, so far as they go, welcome. The. 
fide changes suggested in the exemption of Europeans and Hurasians from restric- 
aes | pa te a Chronicle (1) tions was based on racial grounds, and in the 
ae ee 24th Mar. - "* changes now under contemplation, there is a 


departure from that humiliating principle of prefer- 

ence. The Government of India after outlining suggestions, however, leaves 
_ the administration of the Act or, as it is likely to be, of the amended Act, to 
the diséretion of Local Governments and the licensing officers, and, therefore, 
the results of the new rules are not to be seen from the terms of the present 
communique, but from the actual practice of the issue of licenses according to 
the reform........... While these rules make for a better and more equitable 
udrninistration of the Arms Act, the exemption of Burma, the Punjab and the 

es North-West Frontier Province is ill-conceived and, as it stands, must be strongly 
deprecated: The issue of licenses may be, donceivably, regulated by strict 
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injunctions to the licensing officer, but to select these provinces for invidious 
treatment and for the maintenance of old conditions, is wrong and offensive. 
We may presume that ‘stronc’ men like Sir Michael fe) Dwyer and Sir Regi- 
nald Craddock are opposed to any change whatsoever, but even with the Gov- 


ernuient’s bogey of these provinces being near the frontier, the issue of licenses 
should proceed on a more liberal basis.”’ 


44, “The Government of India has promulgated new rules under the 
Arms Act, the leading feature of the modifications 
Servant of India (9), being the elimination of the racial discrimination 
27th March. that was observed in the administration of the Act. 
.eeeeeee the qualifications prescribed for the issue 
of licenses are such that Europeans and Anglo-Indians will, as a class, be 
entitled to the possession of arms, while large numbers of Indians will be 
excluded from the privilege. The net result will be that, while in the eye of 
the law, all races will be placed on a footing of equality, administratively & dis- 
tinction will be made. In thus stating the issue, we do not wish to miaimise 
the great advantage of the recoguition of statutory equality. The inequality 
of race which was such a marked feature of the Arms Act Rules was. 
exceedingly galling to the self-respect of Indians, aud as that has beea 
in a great measure rewoved, the changes in the rules will be enthu- 
siastically welcomed in the country. Nor can it be deuied that if the rules are 
liberally interpreted, they will introduce several classes of Indians for the first 
time to the use of arms, and will remove some of the hardships of which the 
public have complained, ¢.g., agriculturists will ordinarily be entitled now to 
obtain licenses for the protection of their crops or cattle. If it is granted that 
some restrictions are necessary, itis for careful consideration what these 
restrictions should be. The Government of india has arrived at the conclu- 
sions wentioued in its resolution after an examination of the recommendations 
made by a mixed committee. [tis hard to understand why the Government 
has not published the recommendations; knowledge of tie latter would have 
enabled the public to judge of the merits of the concession much better. Could 
not the qualifications stated in the resolution as eutitling persons to the posses- 
sion of arms have been lowered? Could not the excepted areas also have been 


admitted to the privilege? What will ‘ approved character and status’ mean 
and what should it mean ?”’ 


*45, “The new rules issued by the Government of India for the 
Indien Sinial Diba administration of ‘the Arms Act are, from the point 
6) 30th Mar.: Mah. Of View from which they have been framed, an 
rdtta (7), 30th Mar. improvement on those which they supersede. For 
7 | one thing, racial invidiousness is expressly banned 
by the terms of the resolution. Experience alone can show how far this 
feature of the new rules will in practice be carried out not merely in the letter 
but also in the spirit. The main principle of these regulations is that, with 
the exception of certain individuals and classes of individuals, all persons should 
take out licenses on payment of certain fees.......... The new rules nowhere 
lay down in what cases or fcr what reasons previous enquiry may be held 
before granting or refusing the applications for licenses from persons with the 
above mentioned qualifications or others which may be adopted by Local 
Governments in their stead. How is a man paying the requisite income tax. 
to know whether his case will fall under the ordinary rule of ‘no previous 
enquiries before issue of license’ or will be treated as an exception to it, or 
whether he will get a license at all. Here is a wide field for irritation. When 
a person who pays the necessary land tax or income tax applies and is refused 
a license, he feels humiliated, and to place a man in a position to court his own 
humiliation is to offer him just cause for irritation. We have considered the 
reasons given by Government against administering the Arms Act on a purely 
fiscal basis—we agree that its repeal is not desirable—and have not been able 
to accept them. The very fact that the Arms Act in all its present rigidity is 
being enforced on the people is conclusive proof to our mind that the Indian 
people as a whole do not much care to possess arms. If they had the same 
passion for fire-arms as the Afghan tribes, for instance, no Government on 


earth can prevent them from having them. This is the commensense view of 
gw 1—5 con 
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- “the question. If the: public do not care to keep arms, it may be asked, why 
- should there be any objection to an Arms Act prohibiting them from keeping 


| ___. them ? ‘The objection is—and Government have not realised it—that though 
he people do not want to keep arms as a rule, they do not at the same time 


want an Arms Act to punish the abuse of the right to possess arms: not to prevent 


_ effective manner by preventing the possession of arms or by passing Rowlatt 


‘recent years played an appreciable part in serious crimes. This proves that 


be satisfied with the secognition of the principle that, in the eye of the law 


(85), 26th and 29th Mar. ; 


_, . We thank Government for exempting ithe carrying of all arms other than 


sh being treated as criminals if they should happen to. possess arms at any 
e out of curiosity or for purposes of sport or exercise. ‘hey do not like the 
idea of mere possession of arms being held to imply a criminal intention. We. 


¢ 
i.e 
; 
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the possession of arms by the ordinary citizen. As regards the unlicensed 
possession of arms leading to more riots aud violent crimes than at present, 
we must say that, both as a matter of practice and of theory, there is no reason 
to believe that there is much ground for that fear.......... We fully recognise 
the responsibility of the Government of India for the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity, but we rather think that they are not discharging it in the most 


Acts. Government themselves admit that the Arms Act has been a failure 
in respect of the most important purpose which it is intended to serve, when 
they say that in more than one province fire-arms illicitly obtained have during 


the existence of the Act does not even now prevent evilly disposed persons to 
to get the arms they want, while the law-abiding citizen has to forego a means 
of defence out of respect for the law. We quite believe that there may be a 
few score more deaths from gun-shot wounds than at present if there be no 
restriction’ on the possession of fire-arms except by persons deprived, by law, 
of the right, for abusing it, but in the presence of the six , million deaths from 
influenzs last year and the millions more from famine that is certain 
during the present agricultural season aggravated by high war prices, the 
use of that probability as an argument against the limitation of the Arms 
Act to proved criminals, strikes us as being a bit of administrative prudery.”’ 
[The Mahratta makes similar remarks and adds :—‘ This is the fruit of the 
agitation of 32 years. Beyond the fact that racial discrimination is removed 
in theory, the Resolution is hardly expected to satisfy public opinion. The 
reasons advanced for continuing the restrictions are absurd in the extreme. 
The only conclusion that we can therefore draw from this is that the spectre 
of mistrust about Indians is still haunting the official minds. We can read 
it between the lines of the Resolution. And if for this little concession, a 
price of 32 years: continuous agitation is demanded by the authorities, then 
we can only say that we no longer want such an unresponsive bureaucratic 
form of Government in future.” | 


46. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes :—‘‘ The most galling feature of 
this Act has now been removed. Henceforward, 
there is to be no racial discrimination in the matter 
of the right to carry arms. All persons, Indians and 
| Europeans, wil be cqually entitled or disentitled 
in the matter. Unrestricted frecdom to use arms has not yet been accorded. 
Perhaps, a8 Government seem to think, itis not practicable to remove all 
restrictions in a country like India. For the present,. we must, therefore, 


Prajo Mitra and Pars 
(80), 27th Mar, Eng. 
cols. 


there could be no distincticn between one class of people and another.” 


47, “It appears from the reformed rules under the Indian Arms Act that 
| the feeling of trust for Indian people is not yet 
Hindusthan (22), 26th produced in the heart of Government. They 
Mar. ; Shri Venkateshwar mare abolished all racial distinctions by subjecting 
| F 9s lie: all to the necessity of taking a license for carryin 
ee See hee Phen arms except certain persovs included in the sonedale ' 
59), 24th Mar.; Dnydn it remains to be scen how the Local Govern- 
Prakdsh (39), 26th Mar.; ments will use the discretion allowed to them 


. 


Indu Prakish (42), 24th under these Rules. What the people wanted was 


the remodelling of the Indian Arms Act on the 
lines of the English law about the carrying of arms. 


rearms from. prohibition but on the whole this reform. seems to be based on 


, ' 
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‘avery shortsighted principle. Itis clear that still Government look upon 
the Indian people with a suspicious eye! The whole reform is characterized 
by the absence of that liberal policy which the people expected of 
Government after the war. Government cannot show the liberality of 
granting even those rights which are considsred as birthrights in other 
countries. Whose fault is this? That of the Indian people or the narrow- 
minded officials? [The Shr: Venkateshwar endorses the above views ~-and 
writes :—We still remain as disarmed as we were before; the descretion given 
to the Provincial Governments has almost negatived the whole reform. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed on the contrary welcomes the reformed rules and hopes that 
the local Governments will be lenient in administering them with impartiality 
as all the racial ‘distinctions are abolished now. The Bombay Samdchér 
congratulates His Excellency the Viceory on making such a desirable and 
important change. It hops that the public will avail themselves freely of 
the advantayes conferred upon them by the reformed rules. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh hails with satisfaction the removal of racial distinctions 
in the Arms Act, but remarks that Government should have published the 
report of the committee appointed to inquire into the working of the Arms 
Act. The Indu Prakdsh on the other hand is not satisfied with the changes 
made. It is afraid that members of the middle class, not possessing the 
qualifications laid down, will not find it easy to secure permission to possess 
aris inasmuch as Government's standards of respectability are known to be 
different from those of the people. It however hopes that the changes pro- 
posed would prove beneficial to the public at large. | 


48. ‘Wecannot find words to express our deep disappointment on 
heariny the sad news to the effect that there is no 
Complaint about delay probabality of starting a Government High School 


in providing a Govern- ; 
ment High Gehool:..at this year. We have simply lived on hope against 


hope for a high school since the last five years and 

d). 
wi 8 acy ap (51), allin vain. The want of ahigh school has marred 
22nd Mar., Eng. cols. the general growth of the town....... There will 


be no social or political upliftment of the town and 
the district until we have a full-fledged Government English school teaching 
upto the seventh standard. We, therefore, call upon all the leading citizens of 
the town and the district to be fully alive to the sense of their duty, rise from 
desp slumber and lose no more time. Petition after petition, a telegram after 
telegram and cry after cry must be sent to the Government of Bombay to 
start the High School from this year as there is time yet. And we feel 
confident that Sir George Lloyd, the head of the Bombay Government, who 


is said to be ever anxious to promote the cause of education, will positively 
grant their request.” 


49. ‘The Sukkur Moslem Educational Conference requested Govera- 


ment to pass. Mr. Bhurgri’s Cess Bill with the proviso 
E Pale m Da PP ass that the amount realised be used according to the 
and Mz. Ghurgsiie Educ wishes of Muhawmadans. Education, according to 


“les Clean Fl. Sir J ames Meston, is an ‘essential’ of progress ° 
New Times (8), 25th Tequiring ‘courageous outlay’. But he was unable 
Mar. : to find the money and he rejected Pundit Malaviya’s 


suggestion to raise special loaus for educational 
advancement! ‘The Sind \ioslems’ request is simple; they ask that they be 
taxed to find the money which Government is not able to provide for the 
education of their children. We hope the Bombay Government will pass the 
Bill. ‘The mother does not give food nor will she allow the children to 


beg ’ is an old saying expressing an unwise policy which the Government 
will do well to abandon.” 


50. The Hyderabad correspondent of the Home Ruler complains of the 
fact that last year only Rs. 1,000 were provided for 


Comments on last year’s provincial roads in Sind out of a total of Rs. 22,10, 200 | 


provision for provincial for the whole Presidency and remarks :—“ Is this 
roads in Sind. 


Same -uler- (0): M008 not downright shame for the Bombay Government ? 


Mar. | Can there be a more striking proof of neglect of Sind — 


interests by the autborities at far away headquarters ? 
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thems lves invariably on all matters with the Government and to whom it 


. ys Posy 


oe I th the ‘deluded lovers of the connection between Bombay and Sind not 
_ begin yet to realize the necessity of releasing poor Sind from the yoke of 
a ae Jombay ? But why is Bombay so utterly indifferent to the wants of Sind ? 
eee Tt is tee to the lack of strong public opinign in Sind and the lethargic habits 
Bee Oe ‘Sind Officials who care more for their shikar than the wants of the pro- 


vince.” [Elesewhere the paper writes :—“ It is nothing short of a scandal 


‘that the interests of Sind should be regarded with such complete indifference 


and contempt and public opinion in the province view with growing indig - 
nation this persistent stepmotherly treatment. It is notorious that the roads 


‘in Sind are quite as few if not less than in the presidency; but with all that 


the Government evidently does not care two pins what becomes of them. 
wecseeeee Mr. Bhurgri has demonstrated through the official mouth how the 
interests of Sind are neglected in the matter of roads; but this is only a 
sample of how our interests are treated in general.’’] ) 


ol. ‘“< Canada has completed her war-costs bill and will shortly submit 
it to the Reparation Commission ’—so says a cable 
i the enemy is tobe booked on March 21st. Now that the Reparation 
made to pay rayne Commission bas completed the list of claims, it may 
+ Aggy must not be +. presumed that Canada’s bill is, wholly or partly, 
Souboy Chronicle (1), cluded in the total amount. Canada’s bill is 
27th Mar. between three hundred to four hundred millions 
sterling. Even little Portugal’s bill of indemnity 
amounts to 120 millions. The fighting contribution of India is certainly more 
than that of Portugal and, we believe, not less than that of Canada. We 
wonder at what amount the reparation due to. India has been assessed. The 
delegates of the Government of India must in reason have submitted the 
estimate of India’s actual costs and demanded that in the general scheme of 
reimbursement her claims should not be forgotten. We do not believe in the 
feasibility of realising punitive indemnities by direct payment, unless the 
appropriation of territory be interpreted as such. If other countries are going 
to be indemnified, it will be nothing short of betrayal if India be dismissed with 
costs.” 


92. “It is impossible to know whether the Government really intended 

the passing of the Rewlatt Bills as a safeguard 

Comments on the Mos- against manifestations of Moslem discontent, as the 
lem meeting at Bombay Honourable Mr. Shastri mentioned in the final 
regarding the future of debate on the Black Bill in the Imperial Legislative 


‘Turkey and the Khali- 


Pa Council. It is nevertheless likely, notwithstanding 
Young India (15), 26th the denial of Sir William Vincent, that the first use 
Mar. : that will be made of the harsh and tyrannical provi- 


sions of the new law will be against the votaries of 
Islam........... Since the wanton aggression of Italy in the matter of Tripoli 
and.since the fixation of the spheres of influence by France and England in 
Morocco and Kgypt respectively, events have occurred very fast to keep alive 
and to add to the suspicion which has now grown into a conviction that the 
Christian powers have thought more of their own selfish ends than of Moslem 
sentiments or of liberty of small nations or of the injustice of aggression. 
The crisis was reached when England went to war with Turkey. Then against 
the clear dictates and against what is now revealed to be active propaganda 
of the pro-Turks, Indian Moslems stood firm in their loyalty to the British 
Government and gave active support to the Government in numerous direc- 
tions. Jt is a poor reward now for them if with all her professions for princi- 
ples of liberty, England has forged for them iron chains in the shape of the 
new laws. Perhaps the bitter fruits of disappointment bave still to come and 


- forebodings of this were uttered at the meeting of Mussalmans of Bombay 
that was held during the last week. One glance at the composition of the 
meeting held for the consideration of the question of the Khaliphate and the 


protection of the holy places of Islam would disclose that it was composed not 
a yy Home Rolers and other active politicians, but of men who have allied 


yust have. been a wrench to range themselves in apparent opposition to the 
¢, yet it is Mapes to read the resolutions and the. speeches 
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made without feeling how deeply these people were moved, how just a cause 
they have for the apprehension and agony which were visible in their words. 
sseeeeeee It is not for us to forecast what measures may be devised by the 
Mussalmans in India nor to interpret their intentions. What we would like 
to point out is that the British Government is guided by jingoes and pseudo- 
diplomats and perhaps on account of the vanity of recent military triumph is 
being driven into action which will permanently alienate the largest mass 
of loyal citizens in India........... After all, domestic peace has some value, 
and we hope that the British Government will give some attention to the 
consolidation of their own already vast Empire instead of attempting 
to do things which will weaken what is already theirs. In the meanwhile, 
we would ask our Mussalman countrymen not to slacken in their effort 
because of the proverbial density of John Bull nor to be misled by 
the usual trick which the Government employs of giving a large kick, 
then a small pat on the back. It is not improbable that the Government of 
India have got up their sleeve some small concession either in the matter of 
the Moslem University or in the matter of separate representation or a Moslem 
member on the Imperial Executive Council, or some such trivial affair. We 
hope that the larger issues will not be missed by Indian Mussalmans by any 
of these flagrant devices usually employed by the Indian bureaucracy. We 
have no desire that the distress of the Mussalmans should bring some gain 
to Indian politics. We wish sincereiy to see an amicable settlement of the 
position of ‘l'urkey, of the Khalifate and the Holy places and of other Moslem 
powers, a settlement which self-respecting Moslems can give their assent 
to, but if this is not forthcoming then we would urge on the Indian 
Mussalmans the need of organising themselves and their public opinion 
so that in vital matters of this character their voice should tell in future 
and the wrong which will be done could be undone by their persistent and 
energetic efforts. By temperament and upbringing no section of the Indian 
population is better equipped to secure their wishes from the British Govern- 
ment than are the Indian Mussalmans, and it would be a matter of great 
surprise and no small regret to us to see that they allowed their most intimate 
and sacred conviction to be trampled upon by an unthinking set of diplomats 
who in the settlement of the world’s map regarded Moslem sentiment as a 
negligible factor.” 


93. The Sdn) Variamdan fully sympathises with the Indian Muhammadans 

Sdai V . (32), 25th in the matter of the Khaliphate and while lending its 
Bae orton Samdchgr Wa0le-hearted support to the resolutions passed at the 
(63) "Oth Mar. meeting of the Bombay Mussalmans (held on the 20th 
March 1919) the like of which, it declared, was never 
before held in the Bombay both from the point of view of the number of persons 
attending it and the enthusiasm displayed, maintains that the question of the 
Khaliphate and the protection of the Holy Places of Islam being purely religious, 
neither the Allies nor the Peace Conference has any right to dictate to Musal- 
mans in matters concerning this question. It writes:—No Power has any 
right to interfere with the Khaliphate, which the Sultans of Turkey have ben 


enjoying for over seven hundred years. ‘The Allies, who have been all along 


expressing their eagerness to secure permanent peace on the principles of 
justice and equality, have no right to meddle with this religious question 
affecting Muhammadans. The whole Islamic world will be displeased with the 
Allies if they declare the Sherif of Mecca to be the ruler of the Hedjaz and the 
Khalif. A Moslem delegate who can effectively place true Moslem views 
before the Peace Conference, must be immediately deputed to it. It is 
not yet too late. If the Secretary of State for India would persuade 
the Government of His Majesty to allow a Moslem delegate in the Peace 
Conference and if His Majesty’s Government would be pleased to sanction. 
| . the appointment accordingly, it would have a marvellous effect on the 
minds of Indian Musalmans. We are sure the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 


this country patiently but persistently press it before them. (‘The 

Bombay Samdchar, while writing in the same strain, adds that the Allies are 

in no way responsible for this fate of Turkey, but it hopes that. Government, 

will favour the Muhammadats by adooding to their demend.| eee 
x 1—6 com ; 


Government cannot but accede to their demand if the Musalmans in — 


(Pog 2 


“The Mufa-»- Roupde publishes Neabstades of the speeches delivered 
| at a meeting of the Musalmans of Bombay held at 
Nagpada, Bombay, on the 19th instant, and states 


bp Vuslim 


mt rald (si), 28th Mar. that seats were provided for over six thousand 


; persons while the expenses of the meeting amounted 
. eight thousand rupees. It characterises most speeches delivered there, as 
above all, vigorous and sincere, and it is proud to see that Bombay does 
not lag behind other Muhammadan centres in this country. It adds 
that it is unmanly and opposed to Islam to pass resolutions enthusiastically 
and not to follow them up with active measures, and it urges them 
to translate their words into deads. [Elsewhere ‘the paper publishes a 

Persian letter over the signature of Nizamuddaula Shahzada Abdullakhan, a 
resident of Mesopotamia, who complains that he was not permitted by the 


President of the abovementioned meeting to speak on behalf of the people of 


Mesopotamia on the ground that the meeting was confined to the Musalmans 
of Bombay. The correspondent contends that none has a right to speak about 
the future status of Mesopotamia except the people thereof; that the Turks 
are a pack of tyrants and oppressors ‘who used to rob travellers, shop-keepers, 
and peaceful inhabitants in the towns, and wrest gold and silver in exchange 
for worthless notes at the peril of imprisonment ; that similar oppression was 
rampant in other portions of the Turkish Empire ; ; that the Persians have a 
greater right to overlordship owing to the Shia shrines situated in that 
country; and that the country has made wonderful progress under the 
British Government in consequence of which the people prefer the 
English to the Turks, while not a single individual is now willing to see 
Mesopotamia again under the suzerainty of the latter. The Muslim Herald 
also publishes two of the speeches delivered at the meeting, which it states was 
quite successful. It hopes that the resolutions passed at the meeting will 
influence Government and the delegates at the Peace Conference. | 


99. Discussing dismemberment of Turkey the Kesari writes :— 
Setinha it tha Seek How will the Christian nations allow the opportunity 
Runpire. . to slip by when they can do what they like with the 
Kesari (114), 25th Mar, urkish Kmpire after a struggle for many centuries 
in Kurope? ‘The Christian nations that tried their 

best in the past to drive out the Turks from Europe will not hesitate to 
accomplish their desired object to-day. Constantinople belonging to Turks 
will not remain in their hands; the Mediterranean Sea coast of the Turks 
will be divided between Italy, Greece and France toa great extent; Syria 
and Palestine will be under the guardianship of England; «the Sharif of 
Mecca and Medina will be madea King and the Arabian State will be a 
tributary under India. The new States of Mesopotamia and Baghdad 
under the League of Nations will be joined to India and the Amirs of 
Bokhara and Samarkand also will come under the influence of Delhi. 
It is vatural for the Indian Muhammadans to feel extremely sorry 
that the Caliph of Constantinople will not be ableto control the Muham- 
madan holy places. Though the work of the Peace Conference is being 


finished hastily, if the Muhammadans insist they may yet be allowed to 


place their views before the Peace Conference through a Muhammadan 
representative. 


LEGIS: ATION 


06. “On Friday the Viceroy, in closing the session of the Imperial 
Council, replied to the appeal which had been made 
Comments on the to him to withhold bis assent to the Rowlatt Bill 
of Rowlatt Bill which became an Act of the Legislature on the 


Siceilas Olronicle (1), previous Tuesday. The public have received the 


“ath and 25th Mar , answer of His Excellency with a deep sense of disap- 


" pointment and dismay.......... Let Lord Chelmsford 
snd his Government entertain no delusions. The responsibility is theirs for 
what has been done and for what will come out of it. Roses cannot grow from 


thistles and the gruesome episode of the passing of the Rowlatt Bill cannot 


with a 1 sina about the reneWal of love between faithful friends 
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who have fallen out.......... We deeply regret, in view of the acute difference 


that exists in regard to this legislation between the Government and the 
people, that Lord Chelmsford should have slammed the door on the easiest 
way out of a crisis that is the most serious that has faced the country within 
a generation.......... In a case like this, where the difference of opinion 
between the Government and the people is so acute and fraught with such 
grave consequences, if seems to us that the Viceroy should not take the 
responsibility of the decision but should reserve the Act for His Majesty’s 
pleasure, and leave the responsibility to the Secretary of State of deciding an 
issue in which the Viceroy is himself a prejudiced party. The gravity of the 
constitutional issue involved alone requires that this Act should be reserved 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure and we would strongly urge that 
this course, which is provided for by statute, should be adopted by the Viceroy 
in the face of a crisis of so grave a kind.” (The paper writes in its next issue :— 

“We were not aware, when we commented on the Viceroy’s closing speech 
in Council yesterday, that His Excellency had already given his assent to the 
Rowlatt Bill.......... We deeply regret that Lord Chelmsford has failed to 
avail himself of the opportunity which was afforded to him for an act of wise 
statesmanship. There was yet an opportunity to redeem the situation and 
a foresighted statesman would have grasped it. But Lord Chelmsford 
rejected the request and his words of idle sympathy have only added insult to 
the injury of the non-official members.......... The Viceroy indignantly denied 
in his speech that the Rowlatt Actisa slur on India’s good name. Here 
again His Excellency is speaking without his book. The moment the Rowlatt 
Report was issued the reactionary press, both in England and India, seized 
upon it as a ‘convenient text from which to preach against any contemplated 
expansion of India’s rights. And if in the end anything will hamstring the 
Reforms, it will be the Rowlatt Report and the Rowlatt Act. It would be deli- 
berately shutting one’s eyes to the situation to argue that the Act casts no stain 
on India’s name and that the Act will have no effect in India’s future.......... 
The Viceroy hopes that at the end of three years there will be no renewal. 
We can be under no delusion as regards the intentions of the bureaucracy. 
In one form or other it will try its best to have the Act added permanently to 
the statute book........... The wanton wrong inflicted on the nation has seared 
the heart of India too deeply and the country feels at the moment no interest 
in anything else.......... We are proud to remember the work of India during 
the war, but we are ashamed of the work of the Government after the war....... 
We are as keen as the Viceroy himself that a spirit of friendship and co-opera- 
tion should prevail over our public life, buf he must realise that the nature of 


the Rowlatt Bill and the way in which it has been forced through, make 


friendship and co-operation impossible. A fine phrase has never yet recon- 
ciled a nation to the virtual loss of its liberties. It may be that the falling 
out of faithful friends is an opportunity for the renewal of friendship. A time 
may come for it, but that time is not yet when the wounds are raw. The 
only answer to the Viceroy is Satyagraba.”’| 


o7. ‘‘ The sittings of the Council were prolonged to get through this 
Young’ India (15), 26th hateful law and even at the end when Mr. Patel 
“ "err pointed out that according to rule 33 it could not 
-b3 passed on the same day on which amendments 
were moved, His Excellency the Viceroy suspended the rules.. The entire 
manner of official procedure on this occasion has disclosed how the rules made 
for the guidance of discussion are only used to bar measures introduced by 
non-official Indians for the achievement of some public good but in no way 
obstruct the course of repressive legislation introduced by the bureaucracy. 
seseeeee, Whether it is to arm themselves against discontent of the Mussal- 
mans or whether it is to muzzle men who are likely to give some reality to 


the new Councils when they come to be formed, the conclusion is irresistible | 


that the Government have not gone to the trouble of getting this law passed 
at all costs, of displeasing their erstwhile friends, stamping their foot on 
universal Indian sentiment without some serious apprehension of some kind. 

Sir William Vincent asked the Council to believe that what they did was 
from the conviction that the measures were really necessary. We know what. 
conviction is to the Indian bureaucracy. It i is usually either an exaggerated 
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Know better in future what todo. It is nothing but anti-climax for the Vice- 
roy to refer to the ‘spirit of friendship and co-operation’ when at each stage 
in the Council he guided the steam roller which flattened out opposition when 
from the position of vantage he abused every power he had in the ruling which 
he gave with regard to separate minutes, in the extension of the sitting of the 
Councils, in the suspension of the rules. ‘There is a glamour and an inspira- 
tion in the memories I have touched upon,’ he said. Indian temperament is 
most susceptible to memory, and we hope that while this Black Bill remains a 
law, the memory of the dark days of this Rowlatt debate will never be forgotton. 
The parting shot of the Viccroy, we fear, will go altogether amiss. ‘The falling 
out of faithful friends is renewing of love.’ We do not know how much there 
was of friendship or of faith and as for their renewal, it is still in the hands of 
the Government to delete this law. To what extent the Government have 
still retained their sense of justice. would be seen by their attitude towards the 
passive resisters; whether they are actuated by vindictiveness or not will 
decide so far as the rest of the public is concerned this issue on which we 
believe British rule in India really rests.” 


58. “The Viceroy is eee ; wey poe pg of human nature or 
ene has still failed to realise the intensity of feeling the 
Man’ line a: 30th Bill has argused in the country. He has rar len 
Peaiceate tet) aa misjudged the political capacity of the people and 
their representives and the keenness of their sense of self-respect, if he thinks 
he can thus samjao them just as if they were ignorant little children, by now 
patting them on the back and presenting them with some sweets after the 
galling humiliation to which the whole country has been subjected. The 
people of India are not an uncivilised race but are endowed with the noblest 
feelings and emotions and His Excellency is very much mistaken if he thinks 
that the debate on the Bill with its concomittants will be easily forgotten. 
His own moral prestige, which has justly risen on account of the distinguished 
part he had taken in the formulation of the reform proposals, has unfor- 
tunately suffered, and we are extremely sorry he has chosen to assent to the 
Bill with so much precipitancy in disregard of the earnest appeal made 
to him.” , | 


‘59. It is quite evident that Government have insulted public opinion 
and got the Bill passed on the strength of the official 

_Hindusthdn (22), 2/nd majority. It is now the duty of the people to get the 
Mar.; Praja Mitra and Act repealed. If people want to succeed they should 
ve a Ley ot strengthen the hands of their leaders and should give 
Beh Mar. ~’-anmistakable proofs of their support to the agitation 
mete started by them. Our future mainly depends upon 

_ the way in which we discharge our duty in this respect. We must convince 
the bureaucracy that the Indian nation is-instinct with a new spirit and that 
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it cannot tolerate any encroachment upon its rights. [The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi requests His Excellency the Viceroy to withhold his sonia to the Bill q ; 
till: the reforms are passed by Parliament as in its opinion the passing of the 
Bill prejudices the very reforms that are suggested by the Viceroy in co- 
operation with the Secretary of State. The Bombay Samdchdr is grieved. to 
see that the Viceroy could not see eye to eye with the popular leaders and - 
has given his assent to the Bill.] 


60. Just as the anarchists have gone astray the bureaucrats have 
is adopted a wrong. method in remedying the evil of 
Guardty (18), 23rd anarchy. The bureaucrats have given a go-by to 
ea spe sae Hr justice, righteousness, truth and freedom and are . 
Punch (20), 23rd gi “persisting in substituting their whims and un- zo 
restrained power in their stead. We thus see the two, | 
anarchy and bureaucracy, pitted against each other. If the bureaucracy 
commits a mistake it wants to escape under the plea of an error of judgment. 
We are afraid that the conflict between anarchy and bureaucracy will create 
a situation like that in Russia. The bureaucrats have proved the weakness 
of the constitutional Government of India and shown that the Itmperial. 
Legislative Council is a mere farce and an instrument for wielding . 
unrestricted authority. The popular opposition to the Rowlatt Bills 4 
is not based on any approval of the revolutionists and anarchists but it is . 
based on the people’s opposition to giving any power to the bureaucrats that ue 
might lead to the harassment of the innocent. [The Praja Bandhu ie 
writes :—The policy of repression should be gradually abandoned with the 
acceptance of the principle of democracy. But itis one of the sad mistakes 
of the administration of Lord Chelmsford that he, on the contrary, is strengthen- 
ing that policy. The Gwardats Punch writes :-—We are glad that the non- 
official members of the Council have unanimously opposed the Rowlatt Bills, 
but they should show similar unanimity with respect to the steps they now 
mean totake. There is no doubt that all wild means will be of no avail and so 
consideration wil! have to be given as to the adoption of strong measures for 
getting the Act repealed. The paper then suggests recourse to passive 
resistance with swadeshi as an effective means of carrying on the anti-Rowlatt 
Bill propaganda.]| 


61. Government have poured into the throats of the people the essence Ua 

of repressive laws, trampling under foot public is 

Kesari (114), 25th Mar. opinion. Itis the misfortune of all that Government E 
should be inclined to make their subjects drink the 

essence of repression when the handful of anarchists mentioned in the Rowlatt 
report have disappeared. ‘The wounds iuflicted-by blackest deeds cannot be 
made up by friendly words. The hearts of people have been grievously 
‘wounded by the enactment of the Rowlatt measures and the Satyagraha . 
pledge is being signed largely everywhere. . 


62. Government did not yield upto the last and passed the Rowlatt 
Bill. They negatived all the amendments suggested 
— Ga, Cees by the non-official members, save an insignificant 
one by the Honourable Mr. Shastri, on the strenoth 
of the official majority. Those who at present call themselves the Govern- 
ment of India are apparently of opinion that to make laws is to enact a sort 
of a farce. What is the good of non-official members taking their seats in a 
Council where they are unable to carry even a single point? Any Govern- 
ment calling itself civilized should have dropped this measure when faced 
with such determined popular opposition. The officials often declare in order 
to serve their purpose that the Moderates are good men and their views must 
be respected. The present occasion, however, has clearly shown what 
weight Government attach to their views at a critical time like this. All 
Babu Surendranath’s matchless oratory did not have the least effect on the 
mind of the Viceroy. Sir Dinshaw Wachha too spoke against the measure: 
but the deity of the Moderates reased | to budge an inch and the Bul was: 
passed into law. — | 
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Be --Rowlatt Bill No, , was passed or Hatbeb there was a farce of passing 
ane ‘We cannot say that the Bill which was protested 
wage Vaibhav 8), iuinel strongly by all the non-official members was 
eau passed. Government say that it was necessary 
Sen Fane the Bill. in order to stop the mischief of revolutionaries. But what 
-_ gountry is there without revolutionaries? The ordinary laws of the country 
gre able to deal with them. No civilised country has thought of letting loose 
the black serpent in the form of a Rowlatt report on the subjects. But our 
Government saw the necessity of passing this measure! Laws are for the 
good of the people and not for the purpose of insulting them, making them 
Pe slaves and destroying their birthrights! What are the Indians to do now? 
+ ~——s«&#W®By what can we compel Government to repeal the law? By Satyagraha! 
a We have noj, wpower. But if we adopt Satyagraha we shall have soul-force 
greater then - physical force. Some say that Satyagraha should not be 
adopted as it may harm the Montagu scheme. When the Rowlatt devil is 
roaming as it lists threatening people indiscriminately, we do not know 
what good can come out of the Montagu Scheme. Some say that it is improper 
to threaten Government. It is not threatening Government to say that we 
are prepared to break the tyrannical laws and suffer gladly the punishment 
inflicted in order that Government may regain their sense. 
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: | » 64, The Baroda Vartamdn writes :—We cannot venture to say that 
es Government have no substantial reasons for getting 


Baroda Vartaman (61), the Black Bill passed inspite of popular opposition 


24th Mar.; Deshodaya (68), 
nth Mar: Deshi Mitra but we fail to understand why Government do not 


(67), 27th Mar.; Praja take the people fully into their confidence. We are 
Pokdr (77), 28th Mar, ®fraid the operation of the Act will produce undesir- 
Navsdri Patrika (75), able consequences. The people are anxious for 
a _', 98rd Mar.; Broach Mitra Swardjya. The question of ‘Turkey and the Khali- 
Bo (64), 23rd Mar.; Kaira phate is agitating the minds of the Muhammadans 


Vartaman (72), 24th Mar; while the public is clamouring against scarcity and 
Kadthidwdr Samdchdr (78), 1:0 neinac gies . 
94th Mar.: Jain (61), 23rd high prices. All these causes agitate the minds of 


Mar the people. But if the law instead of providing a 
: safety valve for ventilating the grievances of the 
. people gags their mouths, how can their feelings find an outlet? The legislators 


should give a special consideration to this question. We congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Sarma for tendering his resignation and wish other non- 
official members would follow suit. The Deshodaya says:—His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford and his government have committed a serious blunder in 
ie getting the Bill passed in the teeth of popular opposition. We hope His 
Beat Excellency the Viceroy will rectify the blunder by witholding his consent to 
ee the Bill. The Desht Mitra writes:—There would be no exaggeration in 
ue saying that the Bill which has been passed is opposed to the basic pri ivciples 
of British administration and is a slur on the British prestige. ‘be Praja 
Pokdr asks Mr. Gandhi not to commence his campaign of passive resistance 


ay till people throughout India have had an opportunity of recording their protests 
a against the Bill in question. The Navsari Patrika is of opivion that itis the 
— Government's defiance of public opinion that has driven the people to passive 


resistance as a last resource. The Broach Mitra and Kaira Vartamd« express 
their disapproval of the passing of the Bill. The Kdthidwar Samdchdr 
wishes that His Excellency had thought it proper to withhold his consent 
to the Bill. The Jain approves of the action taken by Munsbiram of Hardwar 
(now known as Shraddhanand) in joining Mr. Gandhi in his campaign of 
passive resistance and agrees with him in believing that the times are such 
that even ascetics must come out of their retirement and plunge into the 
political struggle: ‘When crores of people are threatened with fetters of 


slavery rouud their feet and their necks, who is the heartless man who 
ean enjoy the sleep of Yoga’.] 


65. ba ~, do Povo Goano, commenting on the RowIati Bills and the 
agitation carried on against them, remarks as 
follows :—Since the people of India do not want a 
law of this kind and since it is being enacted by 
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at peace ? Do President Wilson and the leaders of other nations, who will sit at 
the Conference to bring about a world peace, know what is happening among 


the nations of the world and what nation is trying to coerce other nations ? 


Before they sit at the Peace Conference it is their duty to try to find out and 
know the will of the several nations of the world, specially of the Irish and 
Indian nations, which have for so many years been longing and crying for self- 
government but whose voice is being wasted in the wilderness. 


66. ‘‘ The question which Commander Wedgwood put in the House of 
Commons concerning the attitude of non-official 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council over 
Comments on the inter- the Black Bills, was undoubtedly intended to elicit 
pellation in Parliament Reale hid tet 4 thas De. Biak 
regarding attitude of non- a trank sta ement, but we are amazed that Dr. Hisher 
official members of the Should have given a most involved and cloudy, not 
Imperial Legislative to say grossly misleading, reply suggesting that 
Council towards the Row- Indians were more or less heartily co-operating in the 
latt Bulls. making of the Black Act. Dr. Fisher said that ‘so 
a wae Chromcle (1), far as Indian opinion had manifested itself in the 
: ia Council, Mr. Montagu had no reason to believe that 
it was opposed to a fair consideration by the Legis- 
lature of the Legislative proposals embodying the recommendations of the 
-Rowlatt Committee’. All this pleasant suggestion about ‘ fair consideration ’ 
would have been all right, but there is the damning fact that the reply was 
given by Mr. Fisher on March 17 when she fight against the Bills was most 
bitter. If the Secretary of State was in touch with the doings of the Council, 
this is, to put it mildly, rather a disingenuous reply; and the phrase ‘so far 
as Indian opinion had manifested itself in thse Council’ indicates that he was 
receiving reports about the Council fight. Or is it that the reports from India 
themselves were a bad version of the facts? In corroboration of this wrong 
version, Dr. Fisher disned up.an old story, saying that the motion for a 
postponement of the consideration of the Rowlatt Report last September was 


_ supported by two members only. If the suggestion is that non-officials were © 


conciliatory from the beginning of September last on the question of legisla- 
tion, it 1s gravely wrong. But that is what the whole reply suggests!” 

67. The Kesari says that the Excess Profits Tax should have been 

imposed before and objects to the rebate promised to 

PB a Excess Profits Tax pe given if the tax yields more than the rine crores 

ius (114), 25th Mar. estimated by Sir James Meston. It also expresses 


itself against the indirect assurance given that the 


tax would continue only fora year. It remarks that Government are not 
willing to reduce the railway rates and postal and telegraph charges which are 
irksome to the poor and that it is the height of partiality to give a rebate and 
impose a time-limit in the case of those who have made 75 per cent. instead 
of 10 per cent. profits even against Government. Sir James Meston had not 
the courage to refuse the request, it continues, that the amount of the Excess 
Profits Tax may be paid in War Bonds. Wedo not think such a wasteful 

policy is followed anywhere else, it adds, as that of issuing Treasury Bills 
and collecting taxes in War Bonds and not in cash. ? 


*68. “In the debate on the Excess Profits Tax Bill a very novel and 
astounding amendment was moved by Mr. Hogg to 
FP deanehecans (7), 30th the effect that in case the total tax collected Br He 
ar. : 
eleven crores, the amount taken in excess should be 
refunded !.......... The wonder of wonders is that such an absurd amendment 
was supported by Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Sir Fazulbhoy. Have these 
Honourable members forgot the past experience about the income-tax, salt- 
tax, and the more recent taxes on silver, kerosene and tobacco? Have the 
Government ever returned a farthing of the immense revenue which is basing 
derived from the Railways and the Telegraphs now ? The poor are being 


heavily, though indirectly, taxed by these departments, and although the war | 
_1s over, the rates are not yet lowered. The same Mr. Hogg and his Anglo-. 


Indian colleagues, however, completely forget the lot of the poor who are 


being ground down by heavy prices caused to some.cxtent by these excess. © 
profits and heavy indirect taxation ; and they remembered only their and their : 
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pies etd wd. in the ‘aiaiber ‘at the Ro wlatt 
ch an unfair and tame affair now only?”  — 


xoess rofits Bill has at last passed, and the Finance 
Member must be congratulated on the firmness 
esa gdionae he showed throughout the discussion of the | : 
So measure in sticking to the policy which Government 
annonnced.......... The capitalist opponents of the bill fought hard and 
the last and succeeded in extorting from the Finance Member an assurance 
which we feel should not have been given, that if the tax produced more 
- then it was calculated to yield, the question of ,returning the excess to the 
‘payers of the tax would be sympathetically considered. We think that the. 
Government will be able to put to a very good use any excess that may raise, - 
_ ~~ gmd the claim of capitalists to refund was not one that should have been 
- .  ¢gountenanced. Government wants money and more money, and there could 
not be a better, juster and more fruitful source than the extraordinarily large 
profits made by a few people as a result of war conditions. Public opinion 
ae ought to be unequivocally expressed on this question, and our only regret is 
a the kind of assurance the Finance Member thought it necessary to convey to 
ee. ‘the representatives of capital in the Viceregal Council.” 
a. RAILWAYS. 
* 70. A Malegaon (Nasik) merchant writes :—Malegaon being a place 
where lugadis are manufactured on a large scale, it 
ee | A railway line from is visited by merchants from places far off. But as 
_... Manméd to Miéalegaon there is no railway line connecting it with the 
ll scape OT tee con- Manmdd Railway Station of the G.I. P. Railway, 
ie , Kesari (114), 25th Mar. 22 miles distant, the trade has suffered much. The 
ee ' work of constructing the Malegaon-Manmad Railway 
eet line should, therefore, be opened as a famine work instead of starting other 
oS, relief works i in the Nasik District. 


— NATIVE STATES. 


71. The Kesari refers to the policy of totei prohibition accepted by 

ee Bhopal and Bhavnagar and says:—It is a good 
oh The proposed total pro- sign that one by one the Native States have realised 
eee Bil an in ol ™ the situation though it be after. a hundred years. We 
oe ‘Koeare (114) Octh Mar note with surprise and regret that it has had no effect 
oe | whatsoever on the brains of British officials. ‘They 
ae think if commendable that Russia, France and America have gone dry. 
bee European officials intensely desire that China should not be drugged with 
> ae opium and they become ready to sacrifice a revenue of four crores for that , 
_ ~~ purpose: But they do not think it necessary to puta stop to thé harm caused 
ey by the drink-evil in their own provinces. We do not wish to discuss what is at 
-.-._. the root of the matter but it is clear that the policy of the officials is harinful. 
a Even if all the Native States prohibit the sale of liquor seven crores of people 
"~~ + willbe saved. And wecan then see whether the British Goveroment will 
- follow suit for very shame. But the Chiefs must first set the example. 
_ The Maharaja of Bhavnagar cannot be sufficiently praised for the distinction 
he has earned of being the first to set the example. 


oy u _ 72, “His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar has decided to abolish 
Ce a oa a large number of liquor shops in his large state and 
intends to pursue this policy with a view to extin- 


<4 


guish liquor trade altogether within a specified she 

He has formulated this policy in collaboration.with the other princes it 
id&war, and hopes that it will he adopted and carried into effect by all 
atan early date. Indians feel very proud that the glorious example of 


8 has been followed so soon by Bhavnagar. The lead given 
of Kathiawar should stir the British Government to 


tf 


Proposed § demolition 
of certain mosques in 
Baroda territory. 

Akhbdr-e-Islém (59), 
28th  Mar,; Political 
Bhomiyo (76), 28th Mar. ; 
Wafdddr (34), 28th Mar. 


78. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is aggrieved at the order passed by His Highness | 


the Maharaja of Baroda for the demolition of a mosque 
at Baroda to get a Theatre builé on the site. If, 
therefore, asks the Maharaja to rescind the order 
and calls upon Ba ts mon outside the Baroda 
tate to convene public meetings to express their 
isapproval with the order which is calculated to 
urt their religious feelings. [The Political Bhomiyo 
anks the Maharaja for cancelling the order with 


respect to the mosque at Baroda and requests him to show similar considera- 
tion in the matter of the contemplated partial demolition of a mosque situated 
at Sinor, a place within the territories of the Maharaja. The Wafdddr writes 


in a similar strain. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


P, W. Secretariat, B 


ombay, 4th April 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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_Seeretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 


which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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128 | Vita Vritta ...| Satara ...| Weekly ...| Narayan Sakharam Jog ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 60 
Bréhman); 31. | 
129 | Vrittasdr ee} Wai (SAtdra)  ...| Do. ...| Govind Ganesh Vaidyi; Hindu (Chit. 300 
pawan Brahman), 22. : 
130 } Vyapari eee| Poona ‘oct, Os ...| Nana D4d4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bré&h-| 500 
man); 63. 
131 | Warkari ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. ...| Vithal Keshav L Sama Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). Brdhman) ; 46. 
SINDHI. 
132 | A'ft&b-i-Sind eee} Sukkur ooo} Weekly ++] Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-; 6500 
madan (Abro); 52. 
133 | Al-Amin ..-| Hyderabad ovek Ds ...| Rahmatullah walad Mahomed Fazal: 530 
Mubammadan ; 41. 
184 | Al-Haq ...| Sukkur es ..| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman; 800 
Muhammadan ; 43. 
135 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind -+| Larkana ee ->| Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
45, | 
136 | Mirpurkhés Gazette _—...| Mirpurkhd4s «:| Do, ---| Gurudinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Ami) ; 88... 600 
137 | Musdfir «e-] Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do, -»-| Abdul Wah4b Khan ; Pathan ; 54 suv 500 
wd Sind Mail ...| Hyderabad _ ...| Do, -».| Atmardm Kundanmal; Hindu (Amil); 27... 600 
189 | Sind Sudhir = wss| Kariéchi we] Do. w«| Khénchand Rabumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 68...) 860 


-~ 


Mahamad Shaikh ; Muhammadan ; 46 


Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; ‘Mahammedan 
(Sunni) ; 40. | 


—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


V4 


~ are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
e name. ) 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (41 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
— or the well-known Mira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘elaine are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 
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_ POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC. ADMINISTRATION. 


ie. 


1. “The Home Department has issued a communiqué of a ‘summary 
of the official report received from the Local 


Comments on the Administration ’ with regard to the trouble at Delhi. 


official communiqué on 


the Delhi affray. It does not purportto be a complete account of the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Occurrences of Sunday last, since the object of the 
5th Apl. communiqué is merely to _ correct  ‘ misleading 


accounts of the disturbances in Delhi’ which have 
appeared in ‘certain newspapers. ‘The account has been composed by the 
very Administration whose conduct is questioned by the public, but beyond 
the obvious fact that it represents a hasty effort to put itself in the right, there 
is very little in it by way of correction........... The spirit in which the gruesome 
story is now told is that of the aggressive prosecuting counsel, but the 
argument of ‘ necessity ’ which is pressed in relation to indiscriminate shoot- 
ing, does not add to the credit of the authorities.......... The communiqué 
does not explain why the Riot Act was not read; why, as has been stated, 
there was use of force in excess of the necessities of dispersal; why there was 
no blank-firing before resort to frightfulness and the firing into dense crowds; 
why ball-cartridges were used; and, lastly, why, as has been pointed out, 
the level of aim was above the abdomen. It is no use delivering a light, 
self-exculpating narrative and naming the people ‘rioters’ without saying 
what riots they were guilty of or giving us a glimpse of the ‘rioting,’ if such 
took place. We are told that at the Town Hall there were 15 British 
Infantry and 15 policemen who, under order, ‘ fired two or three rounds per 
man’; that is to say, between sixty and ninety volleys—tha communiqué is 
not very exact in details!—were emptied on the spot. It remains to be 
established that in this play of musketry there was no excessive use of force 


and that it was necessary for the routing of the crowds. The official version © 


contains material omissions and, to say the least, in positive statements is 
unsatisfactory. Hence, there can be no question of the need, in the interests 
of truth and justice, of an inquiry into the occurrences of the day. A tragedy 
so serious cannot be allowed to pass without rigid and impartial scrutiny. 
The public will be amazed at the words of praise and congratulation received 
and published by the Government concerning the wisdom and restraint of 
the authorities. More than white-washing there is a great attempt at glorify- 
ing the work of the day. Not only is this adulation in advance ill-considered, 
but it is also prejudicial to the interests of a free inquiry into the conduct of 
the very people who stand accused of violence in the exercise of power. An 
investigation is a matter of grave urgency and while their acts are impugned, 
it would be well for Government to refrain from praising their achievements.” — 


*2. “The Government Press-note on the Delhi Tragedy is a poor attempt 
Mahrdtia (8), 6th Avl to whitewash the conduct of the authorities, and is 
mnenete Se: P"" absolutely unreliable inasmuch as it has suppressed 
the blazingly outrageous conduct of the Gurkhas towards Swami Shradha- 
nand. That is really the crucial test of the authenticity of any report, and 
as both the Associated Press version and the Government Press-note do not 
refer to it, none, who is in his senses, would believe them for a moment......... 
The conduct of the Gurkhas leads one to suppose that the conduct of some 
of the policemen and the Kuropean soldiers, too, cannot be free from suspicion. 
Some men are by nature excitable and rude, and just asthe local administra- 
tion has alleged that two or three Satyagrahis had assaulted the station 
sweetmeat-seller, we think, we can with equal plausibility say that some of 
the policemen and the Kuropean soldiers, too, must have either ‘ threatened ’ 
or rudely behaved with ths Satyagrahis. In fact, Mahatma Munshiram says 
in his statement that the Police ‘belaboured’ the masses with sticks; and 
it is reported that one sub-inspector had abused them........... But apart 
from the negligence and supreme want of tact exhibited by the officials, the 


outrageous conduct of the Manipuri Gurkhas cannot but be severely con- © 


demned. Their threatening attitude, their insolent language, their brandi- 
shing the bayonets before the Mahatma, and their officer’s permission to them 
to play these antics and heroics are such that every sensible man will shudder 


to hear, and cannot help abhorring. The criminal negligence of the authori- 
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caat share odium and punishment for their culpable conduct. ‘There is no 
’- escape from that, and we hope Government will not allow them to pass scot- 
. free for their mischief.......... The conduct of the officials, as shown above, 
was not above reproach, but, more than any thing else, their ‘ use of the 
-- Nasmyth hammer to crush a fly ’ was clearly unjustifiable. They could 
have averted the tragedy by first releasing two men, whom they had subse- 
quently released ; they could have restored calm and quiet by sending for 


Lig, > 4 
eta Ure Yr 2en § 
Bes. 


ne . . " mewn star and must not, be aibowed to hak its eyes towards 


of these Manipuris, and they must drastically punish them for 
is criminal intimidation. The Government and we Indians praised 
for their war-services.. They deserved it at that time, but now they 


Mahatma Munshiram instead of, or along with, the British infantry, and 


-eourteously asked him atthe station, as they did at the Congress grounds, 


to use his influence to pacify the mob ; ; they could have avoided the irritating 
display of their immense military power by not driving the armoured ear 
with a machine gun mounted on it: and they could have ordered the Gurkhas 
to behave courteously with the men at the Chandni-chowk. All this they 
could have done, but they did not, and any impartial observer will not fail 
to blame them for it. They could have avoided the whole catastrophe with 
a littie fact and common sense, but we see that they are not endowed with 
those two rare qualities, and yet the local administration’ pats them on 
the back for using those very quilities which they did not possess! 
Inserutable are the ways of the Delhi administration indeed.” 


*3. ‘* We strongly deprecate any attempt to create ill-feeling towards 


Praag eng Reformer aid their duty, and the responsibility for any use of 


force in excess of the requirements of the emergency, 


~ must rest with those who gave them their orders. We cannot say without 


further information whether there was any excessive use of force. It was the 
duty of the police to protect unwilling sweet-meat sellers from being coerced 
into submission, and even if only one sweet-meat seller was concerned, they 
were bound to use the whole strength of the State to prevent his being 


tyrannised over by the populace. Indeed, we are ata loss to know why the 
two men who were arrested for intimidating the sweet-meat sellers were let 


off, as has been stated, instead of being taken to the lock-up as they should 
have been. It does not seem to have been done to pacify the mob, for, in 
that case, it would have been done openly so that the mob may see and be 


eonvinced that the men were free. If the men had been wrongfully arrested, 


the police must: bear the blame of having by their illegal action started the 
whole trouble. The occasion, however, is too solemn for idle recrimination. 
A new chapter in Indian politics has opened, and nothing can be the same as 
it was before. The Rowlatt Act had done it. Well would it have been if 
Government paid heed to the warning of Indian leaders some of whom had 
incurred much popular odium for supporting Government on previons 
Occasions and whose bona fides is unquestionable. The only chance now 
of retrieving the situation is for His Majesty’s Government to exercise 
promptly their suspensory powers in regard to the Bill. Since the above was 
in type, we have seen the official account published in the daily. papers. 
Accepting the official version as to the attitude of the mob, we are totally at a 
Joss to account for the absurdly small contingent of military requisitioned 


from the Fort. We are unable to reconcile the statements that the usual police 


precautionary measures had been taken and all reserves in the police lines and 
at the various stations weré in readiness, and the reference to the.‘ very sudden 
and awkward situation’ at the end. What-had their Intelligence Depart- 


‘ment been doing, if the police had no idea of the magnitude of the demon- 


tration which was to take place on that fateful day? The official account 


~ Teaves on our mind the uneasy feeling that bloodshed could and would have 


been avoided if the authorities had not, by requisitioning a ridiculously small 
- Bumber of troops, tempted—unintentionally, we are willing to believe—a totally 


_, * @marmed mob to resist the order to disperse. Somebody must suffer for this 
 BrORS Somayel of an elementary principle of dealing with mobs of this kind. 


Bh uate force is the way to avoid the application of core, and 
umane way of dealing with a mob.” 


the police and the troops at Delhi. ‘hese men but 


4). 


“4th Api. 


+» &, “These who were against Satyagraha for reasons of ‘their own 
from the very beginning have tried to utilise the 
The Satyagraha affray Delhi tragedy to condemn Satyagraha. The plain, 
at see Chronicle (1), COUrageous and straightforward statement of Swami 
a .vercmoe VU; Gea thanand ought to convince an impartial observer 
that by the display of a little tact and the exercise 
of a little restraint, bloodshed in Delhi could have been averted by the 
authorities.......... In the Bombay strikes many a time it was on police 
advice that the mills were closed, in order to prevent trouble, and it was not 
an unusual thing for the police to release those arrested in order to calm the 
excited crowd. But the authorities in Delhi, brought and bred up in another 
school, relied on machine-guns and rifles. Was civil force used to disperse 
the mob before the military was requisitioned? What was the attitude of 
the people of Delhi? Did they resist civil force and barricade the streets ? 
Did they take up a threatening attitude endangering peace and property ? 
Were the leaders of the Satyagraha movement called in to pacify the people 
before extreme measures were resorted to? The Delhi bureaucrats treated 
Swami Sradranand, whose one word was able to pacify the people many a 
time subsequently, with contempt. When Swami Sradhanand approached 
Mr. Currie, the City Magistrate, he actually turned his back upon him.......... 


‘We want to know, and we are entitled to know, whether all reasonable 


precautions were taken before military force was used and whether excessive 
and unnecessary force was not used.......... May we know why the machine- 
gun was used, if not at the Clock Tower, at the station? Why was the 
crowd. near the Clock Tower? What necessity was there for the second 
firing, this time with rifles? All this shows that there has been a sad 
bungling, somewhere, and the situation would have been worse still but for the 
remarkable control exercised by Swami Sradhanand and others under provo- 


cative circumstances........... The Delhi tragedy has a lesson for the people, 


and for the bureaucracy as well. The bureaucracy would do well to realise 
that the days of * martial law and no damned nonsense’ are gone for over. 
The people are now conscious of their rights and privileges and they are ready 
to suffer for them. The old ways and the old methods of governance can no 
longer be adhered to. Every nation in the world is setting its home in order 
and reconstructing itself, in order that it may be in harmony with the new- 
world forces. As for Satyagraha, nothing can kill it but the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act and it will be given up only when its purpose is accomplished. 
The Satyagraha movement is both spirituul and political, but no auxiety need 
be felt that reforms will be neglected as:is expressed in certain quarters. 


Only for the sake of certain reforms, which may or may not come, the country | 


cannot reconcile itself to a loss of fundamental and elementary rights.” 


o. “It is highly necessary that a detailed investigation should be 
Germail of India 00 instituted at once into the whole affair and an 
8rd Aol. ’ authoritative account published. The public must 
P be satisfied that all due precautions were taken 


_ before the crowd was fired at and that no excessive force was harshly used. 


A grave situation has arlsen owing to the obduracy of the Government in 
passing the Rowlatt legislation, anda tremendous responsibility rests upon 
them to handle it with all care and tact. No room should be left for the 
impression to spread that force was used to overawe the people, determined 


to work for the repealof the Act in a peaceful manner, into submission. 


This should also serve as & warning to the people. A movement to be carried 
on on an extensive scale like the present, though peaceful in its conception, is 


likely to pass under provocation into violence, and the danger, always inherent 


in such a movement, of a breach of the peace occurring must not be lightly 


set aside when the movement is initiated. There is no question of the leaders” 


desiring to keep it within legitimate bounds, but they may not always be able 


to keep their followers well in hand, and the authorities will not always let 


such a movement remain pacific. Anyway, whoever is to blame, there is 
always a probability of a movement of the type now contemplated assuming 
andesirable forms.” | 
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ee hye What is the meaning’ of these events? The only official excuse 
- Foung | India (16), Qnd 


2 TOT 


is that the people had assumed a ‘ threatening 
ste. demeanour’ and that some hooligans threw  brick- 
Tae 8 | bats. If some hooligans did it, it was the business 


a Ae ae eiolibe to arrest them. But it is India and there is nothin go like a 
ee Oe violent hort cut! ‘Hence the volley was fired. The hideousness of the 


ye is plain from the fact that the dead and injured are found wounded on 


“ ‘the chest and the upper part of the body. We have heard of ‘Martial law 
and no d—d nonsense * . In Delhi, it was apparently ‘shoot above the waist 


and no d—d nonsense’. On the face of it there were vindictiveness and 
cruelty and above all the spirit of crushing the people by fright and showing 


Up a Corpse or two by way of sample. ‘By Ji ingo, if we do!’ was apparently 
the mood in which ‘the order was given. It is not suggested to be due to the 


panic of the authorities—it was a sheer display of the deadliness of authority. 
Nothing short of an open inquiry and the punishment of culprits will satisfy 
the people. The Black Act has not begun to operate, but the beginning has 
been an auxiliary tragedy of death and suffering. We still cherish the hope 


that justice will be forthcoming. If not let us all say out that though Delhi 


is the capital of India, it is not far from Zabern.” 


“7. “The bureaucracy has all along never understood the real 
psychology of the Indian people, but gone on from 

Gujardti (20), 6th Apl., one blunder to another. Well, if Sir William 
Eng. cols. Vincent and his unbroken battalion of official and 
non-official Huropean colleagues thought it a great 

feat of statesmanship to carry the Bill in defiance of universal opposition 


and if His Excellency the Viceroy also believed that his patting the people 
of India on the back for their services to the cause of the Allies at the very 
' moment of treating their views with contempt would obliterate the memory of 


the painful humiliation inflicted on them, we can only profoundly regret the 
existing social and political gulf that easily creates such a position in this coun- 
try. If they feel satisfied that this is the best way to administer the affairs of 
the Indian Empire, they are welcome to cherish such a dangerous delusion...... 
The details of the Delhi Tragedy, so far as they have been published, have 
yet to. be verified. But on consideration of its broad features, one cannot 
but come to the conclusion that the action of the railway officials and police- 
men and as well as that of the military authorities was extremely hasty and 
thoughiless.......... It remains to be ascertained how far the allegations are 
true. The first three allegations, however, are denied by Swami Shradanand- 

But even assuming them to be true, we do not think the authorities were 
justified in firing on an unarmed mob except as a last resource. The recent 
shooting incident at Madura shows that in India the authorities hardly realise — 
their responsibility for having recourse to such an extreme method of main- 
taining the public peace. In England the labour troubles have been very 
sérious.and British ministers have spent anxious days and weeks in devising 
measures to meet the grave situation. But firing upon an unarmed mob is 
unknown in England except under circumstances of the gravest character and 
that too under efficient safeguards. But it seems that when India is deemed 
fit for a‘lawless law,’ it is also deemed worthy of drastic measures in the 
alleged interests of the public peace and order........... How the spirit of 
terrorism which lies behind the Rowlatt legislation, is apt to become 


infectious, is shown by the drastic measures adopted by the Delhi authorities 


for dispersing what was after all a peaceful crowd. Itis sad to reflect that. 
in the very capital of the Indian Empire such a deplorable incident should 


have ever occurred.” 


8. We have not gota full list of the casualties that occurred at Delhi in 
the Satyagraha affray, but from the information to 
hand the question arises whether the authorities in 
Delhi acted rightly. Do the authorities want to crush 
a public opinion by the use of troops and guns? 
They are mistaken in thinking that the people would 
be cowed down by the occurrences in “Delhi and 

would give up their opposition to the Rowlatt Bills. 
His Excellency the Viceroy should immediately 


13 


return to Delhi. It is necessary to find out the number of innocent people 
who have fallen victims to the reign of terror, as also to determine what 
measure of justification the authorities had in taking the step they did for 
preserving the peace. The authorities are to blame if it is true as alleged, that 
the Magistrate did not read the Riot Act before opening fire on the crowd. 
We would like to impress upon Government that the Rowlatt Bills are at the 
root of the present discontent. We hopa the British Government will 
suspend the operation of the Rowlatt Act and thus add to their prestige. 
[The Sdnj \artamdn writes :—The day would have passed in peace at Delhi 
had not certain officials lost the balance of their mind and hastened to 
requisition the use of troops and machine guns. Had the crowd invaded 
Delhi with arms that it was thought necessary to open fire upon 
it? Was it expedient to shower bullets upon the crowd because, 
as it is alleged, a few persons threw stones and brickbats? It would 
be difficult to justify the action of the authorities as long as it is not 
proved that the crowd was bent upon effecting a beach of the peace. A 
little tact and sympathy would have averted the loss of life. Government 
should conduct a public inquiry into thé Delhi episode with a view to finding 
out who was to blame, and also to avoiding the recurrence of such incidents. 
The Parja Mitra and Parsi in its English columns writes :—‘‘ Primd facie 
the onus of making out the existence of such circumstances as rendered 
the use of machine guns inevitable, rests heavily upon the civil and 
military authorities, which sanctioned their use on the occasion......... 
That the authorities had to make use of firearms again, two or three 
hours after the first shooting, would apparently argue a great want of 
care and. tact on the part of someone.” In the vernacular columns the 
paper adds:—Unfortunately some officials in India are always haunted by 
the nightmare of rebellion and a slight disturbance is enough to drive 
them to frenzy. We would urge upon His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
the necessity of assuming control over the province of Delhi and issuing a 
communiqué on the subject of the disturbance. In a subsequent issue the 
paper deplores that the authorities should, even assuming that the official 
account is true to the letter, have opened fire on a harmless and unarmed 
crowd, and suggests that a water hose could be used with advantage to 
disperse the crowd on such occasions. It moreover urges the need of an 
inquiry into the reasons that led the authorities to open fira on the crowd. 
The Shri Venkateshwar draws a dark picture of the gloom prevailing over 
Delhi owing to the massacre of the innocents which, in its opinion, occurred 
because the officials mistook passive resistance for disloyalty and pictured 
up the state of Egypt before their eyes. The Jdm-e-Jamsied is of 
opinion that the Delhi episode could have been averted by the use of tact 
and presence of mind by the officials and a little more coolness and con- 
siderateness by the people of Delhi. It endorses the warning issued by certain 
Moderate leaders against a resort to passive resistance and exhorts the people 
of Bombay to keep their heads cool on the ensuing Sunday and asks them 
not to use any undue pressure on those who refrain from joining the move- 


ment. It also asks the authorities not to take needless fright at the 


movement or to mistake it for a demonstration of disloyalty.| 


9. Universal sorrow will be felt at the tragedy at Delhi. No official 

; version of this affairis yet available. Perhaps we 

poe Nba es). ee shall read therein that every action pi bits 2 
(4) "ard Apl. was taken after full and mature consideration. We 
do not think, however, people will believe in such 
aversion. No attempt seems to have been made to disperse the crowd by 
mounted police just as was done on the occasion of the Willingdon Memorial 
meeting in Bombay. The Railway authorities behave insolently towards 
the public even in ordinary times and it is not surprising, therefore, if they were 
particularly rude to the people on the Satyagraha day. This is not the 
first occasion on which Satyagrahs have thus suffered. They have been 
persecuted ere this in South Africa and other places and we do not think the 


firing at Delhi will daunt them. The affair, however, is not without its 


redeeming feature inasmuch as the friendly relations between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans were strengthened to an extraordinary degree on the 
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 Sa@tyagraha day. We only wish that this ‘sieeiaiiis of the relations had. 
'. 6b been stained by the blood of those who died for Satyagraha. [The 

ee mydn Prakdsh says that firing upon the Satyagrahis was not justified even 
ee --BUp 10: ing that they were guilty of transgressing the limits of the law.] 


aa, 10. “The Jdm-e-Jamshed draws the attention of the Satydgrahis to the 
a6 _unfortunate Delhi incident and warns them to guard 
‘The Sat tyagraha move- against doing anything that would tend to threaten 
ment and Government. the public peace. It advises them to act up 
gp bet ger eg bg to the instructions issued by Mr. Gandhi in this 
ge ard A te Kaira 4 connection and hopes that the Police authorities will 
(70), Qnd Apl,; Yefrain from creating any unnecessary obstruction 
Dads Prakdsh (34), 1st in the way of the Satydgrahi demonstrators. 
Apl.; Jain (79), 830th Mar. It declares that Goveroment have committed 4 
blunder in passing this Bill in the teeth of such solid 
opposition and expresses a desire that the Secretary of State for India 
and Parliament may take the earliest opportunity to rectify it. [The Deshe 
Mitra writes:—When Bolshevism is rapidly spreading from country to 
country it is the duty of every Government to keep its subjects satisfied. 
But the policy of the British officials is just the reverse. On account of 
this Bolshevism in other countries of the world, officials in India.have 
mistaken @ rope for a serpent and have decided to shackle the Indian 
Nation by the fetters of the Rowlatt Bills; but we can scarcely hope to have 
any good result from it. Mahatma Gandhi has taken the Satyagraha 
pledge and a major portion of the country is in sympathy with him. This 
ye pledge is a sacred vow and there is no possibility of any disturbance to 
ae Government therefrom. Still, however, if officials look upon the Satyagrahis 
eg with a suspicious eye and directly or indirectly use their authority to sup- 
ipress this religious movement it exhibits the Government’s own weakness. 
When a desire for self-determination and self-respect has arisen in the minds 
all the nations of the world, repressive laws, jails, bullets and bayonets cannot 
have any effect on them. Liberality, equality and impartial justice are the 
only means to effect a change in them. The Kazra Vartaman considers it to 
be the duty of every Hindu and every Muhammadan to observe the fast 
enjoined by Mahatma Gandhi. The Dnydn Prakdsh (Gujarati) writes :—It is 
worth our while to consider what will be the effect of passing this Bill in the 
face of the public opposition and the Satyagraha movement against it. When 
people are quite earnest about acquiring Swardj; and when the question of the 
Khaliphate and Turkey is agitating the minds of Musalmans, the suppression 
‘of the expression of public feeling and opinion is likely to result in reaction 
with redoubled force. The Jain, while recommending the observance of the 
fast to the Jains, writes :—Those who have faith in Mahatma Gandhi and 
his benevolént activities will not fail to join this sacred and religious move- 
ment of observing fast.] 


11. It is said that Mahatma Gandhi a few days ago wrote to the Viceroy 
saying that if the latter did not withdraw the black 

Hind Vadsi (51), 17th Rowlatt Bill on the next day he would resort to 
a passive resistance. Of course the officials with wind 
| in their heads could not and did not listen to such 

nice sietens Mahatma Gandhi has therefore now sounded the note of 
passive resistance, and those whose hearts will be moved by this soul-stirring 
note will participate in the passive resistance started by the Mahatma. 
Personally we think that, no matter what support it gets from the people, 
passive resistance is a movement which must do good. It is necessary that 
there should be some check to highhandedness and if no such check ig 
exercised then it may be assumed that those who are the victims of high- 
handedness deserve to be so treated. We rather think that passive resistance 
ill reach its climax when the hopes inspired in the hearts of Indians by 
Brit sh statesman since 20th August 1917 will be frustrated; and there are 
signs that these will be frustrated. The heads of British statesmen are now | 
rned with the introxication of power and these statesmen are now forgetting 
he promises made by them in the time of difficulty. The Rowlatt Bills are 
further proofs of how little the ars of Bua. ‘statesmen are swayed by 


ha 


16 


their former promises. There is & close connection between the Rowlatt 
Bill and the ruin of our aspirations in the way of Home Rule. The 
destruction of our Home Rule aspirations will ba worse than plague 
for India. We are of opinion that British Statesmen do not seek the 
Rowlatt Bill as an end in itself, but that they have introduced it with a view 
to the complete suppression of the Home Rule movement, because if this 
Bill is passed no movement in the cause of freedom can exist. They say 
that they want the Bill for three years only and that for anarchical and 
revolutionary crime only. This assurance has satisfied some of the credulous 
among us. But do these realize that if the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment bad intended the Bill for three years they would surely have inserted 
the necessary provision in the Bill at the very outset? Again we have to 

remember that the fate of India as of other countries is to be decided in the 
next three years and if India’s mouth remains gagged during these three years 
and if on the removal of the gag after the expiry of that period the breath of 
life appears to have flown into the sky, of what avail will the opening of the 
mouth be? We have koown our blessed officials all these years. They will 
argue that a certain movement which has not yet led to bloodshed is ‘likely’ 

to lead to it, and must therefore be suppressed. The Home Rule movement 
for instance in the opinion of several officials is a movement which is ‘ likely’ 
to lead to bloodshed. ‘The object of adding the word ‘revolutionary’ is to — 
reach that movement which revolutionizes the views of the people to such an 

extent that they oppose the established order and demand a new order of 
things. To give an instance our present demand for the replacement of the 
bureaucracy by u democracy is in the opinion of several men a revolutionary 
movement. In South Africa and in Irelaud people want that the present 
monarchical form of Government should be ended and a republic instituted in 
its place asis the case with the French and the Americans, two principal 


Allies of the British. The people there are free to make such a demand, but’ 


if anyone in India were to make such a demand he would be called a revolu- 
tionary! We should now prepare such an army of passive resisters, as- wiil 
endure even after the present struggle is over. Of course those who resort to 
passive resistance will not can for their lives. 


1Z. The Dnydn Prakdsh discusses the question as to what laws are to. 

be broken in connection with Satyagraha and objects 

Objection to Mr. Gan- to Mr. Gandhi’s opinion that all laws that have no 
dhi's interpretation of moral sanction may be broken by Satyagrahis and 

ee. rakdsh (41), %*Y® that those wishing to join the movement should 

Eth pany oe en necessarily consider the consequences that may ensue, — 
Though it may be conceded, it continues, that the 

principle involved may be preached in certain circumstances, such advocacy 

and practice will not be advisable in the case of the Rowlatt Bills. It does 

not think that the Rowlatt Act is of such a dangerous nature as to deserve 

such a treatment. The changes made in the measure have in its opinion 

removed the fears of the people to a great extent and it holds that Mr. Gandhi’s 

comprehensive agitation of breaking laws is quite improper in the present 

circumstances. , 


13. Commenting on the so-called alliance between the Laliie Home 
Rulers and the British Labour Party Young India 

The effect of a boycott writes :—‘‘ Another effect on Indian politics of this 
of British goods on the alliance, which we fear is that the boycotting of 


alliance between Indian +4: pais ; 
PR ie Ie as British goods which is being advocated in certain 


Hallich Talus Park quarters as one of the most effective means of . 
Ta India 6) and securing the yy of the Black Act would involve 
Apl. a serious danger to the new alliance which has been 


struck up with British Labour. To our mind, how- 
ever, the gaining of any political reforms is less important than the repeal of a 
measure which has been universally abhorred by the people, which strikes at 
their self-respect and which is a menace to honest and inoffensive persons 
everywhere in India. At no time was the country more ready to adopt, 
the boycott of British goods, particularly, of Manchester cloth, than itis — 
now ;, and what with the production of this country itself and the cloth which - 


rom 00 yu ntties other than the United Kisgton, a boycott: for stoh 
ithe during perk “this black law is continued would be most effective. The 
 Characte eristio of the British Nation which Napoleon summed up ‘when he 
a ed them ‘a nation of shop-keepers’ has been proved on many occasions 
“in the past and those who cannot on 3cc ount of their own individual circum- 
alias support the much more effective remedy of Satyagraha could accept 
the only other constitutional means left fo them in the form of the boycott of 
British goods.......... There is a convention of nationalists meeting very 
shortly in Bombay ‘where this question will be debated in all its aspects and 
we hope that the leaders of the Nationalist party will not be deterred by 
any consideration with regard to the new alliance with the Labour Party 
from suggesting what is most necessary at the moment and what 
is the only thing which every man without exception can readily and 
effectively adopt without getting into the clutches of the bureaucracy.......... 
It is high time thst the boycott were adopted. and we hope that Mr. Baptista 
with the new love and confidence which he brings with him from the Labour 
Party will not be prevented from adopting the only right and possible measure 
at the moment. Apart from these complications the alliance with the 
Labour Party is all to the good, full of future promise. It is a righteous 
alliance based on mutual understanding and mutual sympathy arising from a 
similitude of conditions and common opponents of the ruling classes. Much 
would have to be done to cement this and we hope early steps will be taken 
in order to send a deputation, who will explain the Rowlati Law and the 
boycott which arises out of that law to the British public.” 


14. “Time was when the sending of deputations to England was 
| ge rics execrated in Nationalist quarters as political 
) The “Nationalists” mendicancy, but there has since been a wholesome 
ee An ga mendioaney. reaction in the Nationalist attitude, and now that 
3rd Apl.. 7 oe party are actually found to take credit to themselves 
: for keeping a prominent politician in England 
continuously for a longer time than the other party ever did at an enormous 
expenditure of money. This claim is in a waysjustified. It is, however, 
& pity that at the meeting organised in Bombay to do honour to Mr. Baptista, 
@ more detailed account of the work done by him curing his stay of twenty 
months at the seat of the Empire was not givea. This work must surely be 
vastly greater, both in quality and quantity, than half a dozen articles in the 
Labour party’s weekly paper, the Herald, his rather inconsequential plea for 
gelf-determination in a pamphlet published under that title, the adoption of a 
self-government resolution by the Labour party at the Nottingham Conference. 
last year, and a few addresses to Labour audiences, if it is to deserve 
anything like the praise. bestowed upon if in the Mahrdtta, viz., that his 
achievement is ‘the greatest landmark in the history of India.’ ‘Perhaps, 
the writer was describing the regime of the Emperor Akbar in a fit of absent- 


mindedness! ”’ 


15. In the course of a lengthy article headed “ the question of swa- 
rdjya”’, Mr. Damodar Vishwanath Gokhale writes :—. 
wwe - Pee ye America did not join in the war to extend her terri- 
Chitramaya Jagat tories. She did not long to assume responsibility 
(99 and 65), for Feb. {919 for the welfare of other nations with ‘reluctance’ 
(Marathi and Gujarati and ‘ against her will’. The Americans aimed at the. 
editions) = establishment of the principle of self-determination 
everywhere and the elevation of subject nationalities. But it is now clear 
_ that the more shrewd nations with whom they co-operated during the war are 
not prepared to accept their lead and President Wilson is exoosed to the 
_ charge of having indulged in idle talk. ‘{he nations which had lost their 
_ life’s Bory, swardjya, in the past for various reasons, welcomed the principle of 
__ self- determination as the elixir of life. Their hopes, however, have been 
frustrated and although the spectre of militarism is laid, force is likely to 
ee e used in keeping the subject peoples in their present dependent condition 
-. into which they have fallen. The League which cunning men have got 
 . 4) Presi lent Wilson to formulate is not a league of all the nations but only of 
a5 St ss ialess ite nations who have won the war. Admission into the League is. 


' 


wh? “eb 


~ 


confined only to free nations who enjoy the rights of swardjya and India, Egypt 
énd Ireland are rigidly excluded. The proposed constitution of the League ig 
being adversely criticized everywhere and even in America President Wilson is 


blamed for his simplicity. Heis gradually yielding ground as the strict applica 


tion of his principles will compel many of the Allies to disgorge the countries 
which they have swallowed. England, the champion of liberty, drew the sword to, 
destroy Prussianism but is now trampling upon our modest demand for swardjya.. 
The bureaucracy has been taking advantage of the 1 ignorance of the British 
masses in respect of India and acting according to its own sweet will. Formerly 
that body used to trot. out the bogey of sedition whenever the question of 
swardjya was raised in order that it may continue to enjoy unrestrained power 
and it did succeed for some time. But gradually that argument lost its force 
and now when the question of swardjya has come seriously to the fore the 
bureaucracy has threatened to revolt. Indeed Government should have 
entirely disregarded this threat. But like an ever-indulgent father the Viceroy 
gave it undue importance and weakened the very foundation of swardjya. 

The Civil Servants ought to serve those who pay them and if they are not 
satisfied with their masters it is open to them to give up service. The nation 
has been complaining that the bureaucratic administration is oppressive and 
that the white merchants are fleecing the country. The present system of 
administration has resulted in the impoverishment of India and as we are 


required to supply raw materials not only to Britain but also to the other 


Kuropean countries we are practically reduced to the status of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The ‘ Repression Bills’ are a fresh reminder to us how 
the wishes and feelings of the people are flouted. The passage of these Bills 
in spite of strong popular opposition will not fail to have disastrous effects. 
Such an affront remains like a thorn in the side of the nation and shakes its 
confidence in the rulers. The roots of this distrust and discontent gradually 
go deeper and deeper and an explosion surely comes in time. The Bills which 
propose to deal with disaffection will only have the effect cf making it more 
acute. The political atmosphere is disturbed and there are clear signs that 
the storm is about to burst. In the contest for swardjya the cup of the sins 


‘committed by the bureaucracy is filled to the brim and popular discontent is 


flaming up on all sides. People have full faith in Mabatma Gandhi and are 
therefore, flocking under his banner of satyagraha. There is no doubt the 
movement will succeed. [uistory teaches that we must proceed along our 
path brushing aside opposition. The obstacles in our way will only be 
removed by pure self-sacrifice. [The Gujurati Chitramaya Jagat reproduces a 
Gujarati version of the article.| 


*16. The Mahrdtta quotes the following from the Independent 
“‘Tnttane and Vicldhovien (Allahabad) :— Bolshevik propaganda in India is 
Mahrdtta (8), 6th Apl ‘ directed from another special department in Moscow, 
~ ' whichis under the management of certain Hindu 
Nationalists, who have grouped themselves about Lenin. The Bolsheviks 
claim that they have succeeded in establishing secret relations with Bokhara 
and Afghanistan. Quite recently Lunacharsky mads a speech in Moscow 


declaring: ‘ The natural ally of the Soviet Republic is the oppressed prole- 


tariat of China and India, which regards the Bolsheviks as heroes and reveres 
Lenin as a Messiah ’.” 


17. . olshivism has not assumed a threatening attitude on our side but 

we should take a warning from the rapid progress 

How the British the movement is making in Europe and should 
Government can fight refrain from belittling its significance. It would 


cot my aor rn scarcely be an exaggeration to hold Bolshevism 
(31), 1: Mar. ° sl responsible for the assassination of the late Amir of 


Afghanistan. We are, therefore, inclined to think 
that Government are quite instified in budgetting a large amount in the new 


- financial estimates for the up-keep of troops ou our frontiers. While approving 
of the steps taken by Government as a precautionary measure against the spread 


of Bolshevism we would ask them to act in accordance with the principles of 


President Wilson so that they may not continually be under the necessity of 


resorting to repressive expedients and of allowing the Black Act to remain on 
the Statute Book. Should the: British. Government: have. the courage to 
m 18—5 con 


hounce th it t éqiiieanee to the prinviples ol shit deaetrnina’ion with respect, 
the Moslem States, ‘Bolshevism would be scattered to the winds and the 
oe foslem States would be friendly to the British. [The paper further refers to 
el et diff icalties that the ‘Peace Conference has to confront and expresses the 
fo ie aed By that Bolshevism will not be allowed an opportunity to infect the allied 
~~ @outtries by prolonging the deliberations of the conference and imposing 
ee lepoh harsh terms on the enemy countries as would crush out their trade and 
a industries. 


18. eos § persistent rumour is reaching us from Delhi that the Govern- 
ment of India — found several peo who 
are bringing to this country the nefarious propa- 
- India as), _ ganda 8 the Russain Bolsheviks and funds for being 

used towards that object. We are further told that 
the object of passing the Emergency Powers Act is to cope with these and 
not to interfere with legitimate political work as is apprehended by the public. 


do not believe for a moment that the Bolsheviks in Russia are giving any 
thought to this country and can have any interest in propaganda on this side. 
We are further convinced that should they bring such propaganda: to this 
country, it would prove an egregious failure because temperamentally, nothing 
is so opposed to the Indian mind as the pulling down of all authority, the 
destruction of all social and juridical sanction, and in particular, the weaken- 
ing or the wiping out of the institutions of property and marriage. This is 
our deliberate view, because if there is Bolshevik propaganda in this country, 
the hands of the Government could be immediately strengthened very much 
by their disclosing it to the public leaders.. In the absence of such action on 
| the part of the Government, the rumours which are assidiously being circu- 
lated could be only regarded as a little-minded trick in order to we:ken the 
popular opposition to the Black Act, It is easy to touch propertied wen and 
men of old age and men who are temperamentally weak with tales of the 
horrors of the Bolshevik regime, but we are afraid this would not hold water 
with the general public......... ‘We have indicated by what means Bolshivism 
in Europe could be met. It could not be met by merely a show of military 
b - force but only by the conciliation cf the people and by arousing that 
re - confidence in the good faith of the Allies which anfortunately the nature 
A of the Peace terms so far as announced hardly does. As for India, the 
Government are making as many preparations for a large conflagration in 
. this country by their unwise policy in regard to Rowlati Law as if they 
were themselves. the agents of the Bolshiviks. All that was good in the 
association of India and England, all that was full of promise is being 
steadily undermined and while. we are uncertain about the future, we 


eatertain the greatest apprehension because statesmanship seems to be at 
such a discount at Delhi and at Whitehall.” 


19. “The British Kmpire has been grandiloquently described as a - Hitdle 


wn ee 


Comment s on the reigned supreme and in which without distinction 
oi: cal situation in of caste or crecd nations as well as individuals were 
treated with rigid impartiality. But unfortunately 
—e Ruler (6), 29th the state of things in India, in Ireland and finally 
Egypt provides an unpleasant: commentary on this 

pretty picture.....:.... Reuter’s telegram of 19th reveals a very serious situa- 


tion in Egypt and reading between the lines one canhot but come to the 


conditions here, though it is greatly intensified. At present wartial law 
Teigns in Egypt and some of the popular leaders have been deported. This 
is a strange commentary on the policy of self-determination which Britain is 
advocating: with such fine enthusiasm in the case of neutral and enemy 
 powers........... The fact is that the League of Nations and a respectable 
standard of international morality is all nonsense so long as the allies persist 


in applying it only to their enemies while for themselves they cannot brook 


ane in wnat is euphemistically described as domestic affairs. 
sympathies go out to the bp hay 7 Nationalists and we are very 
1ave taken up such/a firm stand.” 


We may at the outset dispose of this puerile trick of the bureaucracy. We 


league of nations in which justice and_ liberty . 


conclusion that the state of affairs:there has a very close resemblance to the 


19 


20. “The Proclamation of Martial Law in Egypt seems to mark the. 
Young India (16), 2nd climax of « series of misdoings which do not. reflect 


Apl. . redit on the statesmanship or good faith of the 
authorities in Bzypt.......... The programme of 


Saad Pasha and Zaglul Pasha was formulated with strict regard to the claims 
urged by Britain in justification of her control of Egypt. Even the most 


inveterate Jingo has not gone beyond the double justification that foreign — 


credit in Kgypt demands British protection and that the interests of the Suez 
Canal call for her influence inthe country. Subsequent claims have been 
formulated by way of after-thought, but the refusal of Britain to evacuate 
Egypt according to her original professions was justified on the two grounds 
we have indicated above. As if by habit, apologists of occupation have been 
latterly talking of the functions of Britain as trustes for the people of the country. 
Tt is a far-fetched after-thought, but the point to note at present is that the 


demand of Nationalists was singularly moderate in its scope, reserving as they 


did supervisory authority for the British Government in her two chief interests. 
vesseseee What wrong did the Nationalists commit for the entire country to be 


visited by the calamity of Martial Law and reckless military violence? They 


asked for what they conceived to be their right. It was open to His Majesty’s 
Government to dismiss the claim after a hearing. But the very right of 
appeal— which is indefeasible in civilised countries—was negatived. Possibly 
they did not dare to oppose the claims with reason and so resorted to viol- 

ence. The misfortune of this act, however, has fallen on the Kzyptians whoa 
are paylog in blood the atonement of a policy of provocation and injustice for 
which the responsibility is not theirs. A more pitiable tale of aggressiveness, 
it is hard to find in British history. If the methods of repression associated 


with Prussia are actually practised by the British, let us have less of the 


mockery of the bloodstained hand pointing to the guilt of others. 
Ti is a hard accusation, but it seems justified by the palpably wrong and 
violent attempt to coerce Egypt into quiescence. There is need for repara- 


-tion and the punishment of the culprits who prosecuted this series of blunders. 


High office must not be allowed to screen them. The Nationalists, whose 
unity is sealed by their misfortune, are not likely to bear the sentense of 
Martial Law without protest. In their unity there is the hope of Egypt, 
while in the justice of Britain is involved her title to a good name.” 


Zi. “ The upheaval has now assumed alarming proportions in eer 
mainly owing, it world appear, to the mishandling 

PE bone of India (10), of » delicate situation by the authorities. An 
energetic propaganda was set up by the Nationalists, 
stirring up the people to demand full autonomy under the British flag, and a 
movement was set on foot to send a delegation to Europe. The Government, 
however, disallowed the deputation, saying that ‘no useful purpose would be 
served by Nationalist leaders coming to London and advancing immoderate 
demands which it was impossible to entertain’. This recalls to the minds of 


Indians the language employed by Lord Pentland in his famons speech of. 


May 1917,. threatening action against popular leaders. This led, by a 
sequence of events which is not fully explained, to the deportation of five 
ministers. Riots ensued, and the country is placed under martial law. ‘The 
significance of this cannot be overrated, and if the British Government is wise 
it will derive from these deplorable occurrences a lesson which will stand it 
in good stead in dealing with other subject nations. It is clear that the policy 

‘ of sympathising with the idea of giving the Egyptians an increasing share 
in the government of their country’ does not satisfy the intelligenzia, and 
no enduring improvement seems possible without @ drastic change in that 
policy.” 


22. The Kesari says that there is a great difference between the 


swardjya asked for by the Egyptian nationalist and 


Kesari (109), 1st Apl that demanded in India, but it holds that it was 


not statesmanlike to have prohibited the deputation. For, it remarks, 
President Wilson and his entourage will come to know in one way or other 
| of the demands of the Egyptian nationalists; what harm would it have caused, 
- jt asks, ifa deputation had laid before him the demands of. mahonalists ? 


ne i it va on sh bit be atacnasea after the establishment of the League, 
ontinues,. and What statesmanship has been exhibited. by the officials <by 
C) Petar: aft resent and | gfmodene the feelings of all 


7 


a8 When a lofty principle i is once enunciated it is dangerous to dis- 
- ¢Cfiminate in its application. When discontented 
leas Sudhitar (a4), 30th ‘ people who have bebeld the bewitching appearance of 
ea \ Mat. the: principle of self-determination are forcibly 
aS ane prevented by their rulers from applying it to them- 
saves, trouble i is boand to ensue. ‘This has been borne out by the proclamation 
of martial law in Keypt. The present trouble is clearly due to the idea of 
the Egyptian authorities that the principle of self-determination is meant only 
for the Kuropean peoples and that it is sinful for the non-HKuropean races to. 
claim its application to themselves. The poor Egyptians would have been 
spared this misery if the authorities had realised that the days of evasive 
réplies are over and that the people are bent upon defending their legitimate. 
rights. We would also ask Government, whenever blood is spilt, not to blame 
only the people and completely exonerate their own officials. Such an 
attempt will only cause more discontent. Government may succeed in 
establishing quiet by firing upon the people but their discontent will only 
become all the more deep by such a repressive policy. 
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94. The Kesari complains that Mr. Tilak lost his suit because dovees- 
ee . ment took up in this private case the side of Sir 
_,Sominent ro ea tt Valentine Chirol, because Sir Edward Carson terri- 
Oo a fied the Jury and Mr. Justice Darling laid stress 
| Kesari (109), Ist Apr. Often on the point that Mr. Tilak had been convicted 
twice of sedition and that he was prohibited 
from making any speech under the Defence of India Act. The first two, it 
says, Mr. Tilak could anticipate but the last was quite unexpected. Mr. 
Justice Darling forgot, it remarks, that section 124 of the Indian Penal Code 
was very comprehensive and elastic in India. It is a political offence, it 

argues, and nobody supposes that it involves a moval downfall. It adds :— ( 
When Sir Valentine Chirol found that Mr. Tilak could not be connected 
with the murder of Rand he brought forward the excuse of moral responsi- 
bility. It was the second blunder of Mr. Justice Darling that he 
. supported the defendant’s view. Mr. Tilak had not started any school for 
7. ‘teaching the art of murder and Mr. Tilak had not even the slightest ac- 
oe | | quaintance with the murderers of Jackson and Rand and it is not possible to 
oS establish the relationship of master and disciple between Mr. Tilak and 
s . -Chaphekar and Kanhere. -Mr. Tilak was prohibited from speaking in i318. 
How could this support Chirol who published his book in 1910? He forgot that 
it had no evidentiary value. The greatest defect in Mr. Justice Darling’s 
summing up is that he asked the Jury to pronounce their verdict on all the 
i. points at once. The Jury was confused. What wonder is there that Justice 
ve Darling’s summing up misled the Jury entirely ignorant of the Indian 

conditions ? 


25. In his speeches and writings Mr. Tilak always decried Englishmen 

cone mie and, therefore, his weakness in preferring white 

oo Mitra (102), 26th jy does in England to Indians here is really pitiable. 

| | He said in reply to Sir Valentine Chirol’s counsel 

that he filed his suit in England because he expected to get justice in an 

| English court of law. His expectations were realised and the court gave him 
justice, t.e., pronounced him to be guilty. 


EE ieee | lle The Director of Civil Supplies has issued a Press Note as regards the : 
i ee a control system of the trade in rice. A statement of 
ae ee “Qommente onthe Press conclusions reached at the meeting is given. As 
es Cy ag ee regards the issue of import licenses for rice, it has 
a may r (), ‘been decided to reduce the number of licenses ‘ owing : 
+ at ‘. to the difficulty of céntrolling the rice in the case of 
. & larg “wainbor ‘of merchants, some of whom did not carry out the under-. 


takings which they had given.’ -The Director of Civil Supplies owes an. 


explanation to the public: as to what undertakings were not carried out by 
merchants, since the decision to restrict licenses does not seem to be just. 


It will create great discontent among rice merchants. For, if the licenses are 


reduced and given only to a chosen few, what becomes of those merchants 
in rice, who have been dealing in it for years, but who may not get licenses 
to import rice this year? The decision will lead toa difficult situation. I¢ 
seems to be unwise and needs reconsideration.” 


27. The Kesarz publishes the following communication from an annony- 
xm cae bag ae nye — — heading 

ve 7 s§ Government going fo allow ths Ratnagiri 

singer Satwagins Dig. District to starve?” ‘The existing stock of food. 
trict for want of rice. ~ tains in the Ratndgiri District which was stated by 
Kesart (109), 1si Apl. Government in the last session of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council as sufficient to last till September 

next, is not so, as a matter of fact. The Collector of the district has therefore 
been ceaselessly pressing the Controller of Prices for supplying rice to the 
district, but the Controller has not met even one-fifth of the demand. It 
cannot be argued that the Controller has no rica in sufficient quantities. 
The greater portion of tl Burma rice received by him goes to the Bombay 
merchants for local ccnsumption and only a small fraction of it is given 
to the brokers of the Ratuagiri merchants. The brokers, therefore, have 
to purchase from the Bombay merchants at a higher price than that 
fixed by the Controller. How is it that these merchants can afford to 
sell rice to mofussil merchants when it is isued to them only for local 
consumption ? Obviously, rice in excess of the local requirements is 
issued to them by the Controller. Would somebody ask that officer how it 
was that the Bombay merchants are given more rice than their requirements 
when the demands ofthe mofussil merchants cannot be met? The Controller’s 
rate for rice is Rs. 11-8-0 per bag, but Rs. 13 to 14 has to be paid for it if 
purchased from these Bombay merchants. This state of things is going on 
for over a month; but it does not seem to have attracted the notice of the 
Controller. If the rice is controlled and the rate is fixed at Rs. 11-8, how is it 
that the Bombay merchants charge Re. 1§ to Rs.2 more? Has any permis- 
sion been given to them todoso? Will the Bombay Government inquire 
into the matter and arrange to meet the urgent demands for rice of the people 
of this district ? [Mr. Pandurang Ramchandra Mahajan of MHarnai 
(Ratnagiri) writes in a similar strain and adds that there is such a shortage of 


foodgrains there that rice bags are not available even for money and that if 


this state of things continues till the end of May next people will have to 
starve during the rains.| 


28. The Kesasi complains that the man-made calamity of Food 


sili tias Controllers has aggravated the calamities from 
ood-s : ot hey 
Phe ages te a heaven. The Director of Civil Supplies admits, it 


(109), Ist Apl.  88Y8; that the licenses are openly sold near his office. 
Seears Gm, Ue Sp Why should there be this trouble of Food Controllers 
and priority certificates? If Government allow all merchants to purchase, 


it adds, and provide them with shipping facilities, prices will of their own 
accord come down. In no previous famine was there such a scarcily of 


grain, it says, and why should Government think that merchants cannot 


manage the business alone? In its opinion, after the bitter experience alike 
felt by Government and the people, there should be no objection on the part 
of Goverament to let the people have a bit of experience of non-control. 


29. Commenting upon the reply to the interpellation in the Bombay 


Legislative Council regarding the deficiency of water 


Comments on the reply jin the Uran Peta in the Kolaba District and the 
of Government regarding : 


no delay in the disposal of money placed at the 

t . P J 
eal igeng ed > BP sg disposal of Government to meet the deficiency by 
Rdjakdran (116), 30th Khan Bahadur Hormusji and others the Rdjakdran 
Mar. . . writes :—The question and answer give much food 


for thought. Is it not the duty of Government to 
H 10—6 con | | 


it Meow. iy < . 
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ad if. they .did not move in the matter themselves, was it not their duty ‘to 


: oa is ge pron ptly the amount placed at their disposal by philanthropic gentle- 


ay ae. en ? | Who is responsible for keeping this large’ amount idle? It is much 


Pa 


eh a a 
were te 


oe setter for the people to undertake such works themselves instead of handing 
| over their: donations to indifferent officials. 


30, “In the letter of Mr. C. F. Andrews which we published last 


w 


Wednesday, there was a serious warning against 
Alleged espionage in the prevalence of Police spying in our schools and 


Ponce, and colleges by Colleges. Mr. Andrews speaks with the authority 


professors.and students. of a good educationalist, on the danger of Govern- 

Bombay Chronicle (1), ment espionage in ‘the ‘student-world. To those 
4th Apr. associated with the lives of students, the warning 
against the blighting consequences of the practice 
will come as a confirmation of their own experience. Apologists of ‘law and 
order,’ official and non-official, may seek to call the exposure an: exaggeration 
or dismiss it. with their own explanations.......... There cau be no doubt as 
to the impetus to spying and blackmail which ars believed to exist in schools 


and ee and which the new Rowlatt atmosphere is bound to promote. 


sseosreee be evil grows from day to day with the@present system of preserv- 
ing ‘peace, which regards all Indians as incipient seditionists. Time and 
again, we are treated to pedantic outbursts on the need of keeping students 
beyond the range of political influences in the country, and giving them the 
opportunity of working in an atmosphere of pure study. Much of this talk 
carries with it the mark of its own condemnation. But behind it there is 


. the ironical fact that in colleges and hostels paid espionage is maintained, 


so that students and professors are compelled to live in an atmosphere which 


is far from that of pure study. In the bureaucratic interpretation of political 
phenomena, the teacher is a dangerous character when in his bosom lurks | 


‘ discontent,’ visible of course, to the lynx-eyed myrmidons ofthe C.I.D. It 
is, however, the teacher’s misfortune that when he is suspected of liberal 

sympathies he becomes the victim of secret observation........... We do not 
know what excuse the Government has for hiring out students for the purpose 
of spying on some of the best of our educationalists, but, perhaps, an exposure 
of this kind will be regarded as among the mischances of the trade and not 
as a matter for censure in itself.......... The system of reckless espionage 
is. fouling the springs of academic life and those interested in the character 
of our young men must deplore the fostering of corruption. Mr. Andrews 
rightly thinks that the encouragement of espionage, which the Black Bill 
will automatically introduce, will accentuate the subtle and very deep evil 
that lies beneath the surface of Indian life, especially in the student world. 


A spying fellow-student is as much a moral monstrosity as a spying profes- 
sor, but there is no safety against either of them under present conditions. 


We know of'a principal who is believed by many of his students as an ally, 
if not an emissary, of the ‘C. I. D. The corruption is deep-seated. This 
system of breeding informers and black-listing young men is, however, 
based on fhat deep and chronic attitude of distrust with which all the 
phases of enlightenment are viewed in India. It is pity, itis true........... It 


is the duty of honest lovers of the country to ‘pele against the system of 
corruption, futile as 16 may prove to be.” 


31. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the address 
presented to him by the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ 
Comments on His Association, the Bombay Samdchdr draws the atten- 


| ne the Governor's 


eeches at Ahmedabad tion of the mill-owners to the invaluable suggestion 


- Sia troach. made therein regarding the improvement -of the 


“Bombay Samdchdr (62), labouring class and exhorts them to make necessary 


| Sist Mar. and 1st Apl. arrangements for providing them with sanitary 


housing accommodation and for imparting education 
their children. In its subsequent issue, while commenting on His 


a i - reply to the Broach Municipality’s address, the paper advises the 


0 adopt & e suggestions of His Excellency as far as possible and urges 
mpreve ite conservancy seal without aby further delay. © 


% 


awe ye the hardships of the poole caused by an inadequate supply of water? 


\\ 


 $2.- “The reply which His Excellency gave to this (Ahiieddbud Muni-— 
= | cipal) address brings in the forefront the chief point df 
Gujardti Punch (22), disagreement. bétween the elected councillors and the 


30th Mar., Eng. cols. |§§ Government officia's who have a right of supervision 
. over the Municipality. His Excellency said, ‘Il would 
ask you to remember that no Municipality charged with so important a duty as 
you carn hope to be successful until it learns to decentralise efforts and trust 
the officers who serve the Municipality to carry out its orders’......... His 
Excellency’s remark refers, we believe, to the constant disagreements which 
the general body, whosa term is expiring to-morrow, had with its Municipal 
Commissioner. But in this respect we are afraid His Excellency is mis- 
informed as to the real state of affairs. Itis one thing to give wider powers to 
the high officers and quite another that they should be given the direction of 
the affairs, the general body’s duty being confined to giving a formal assent.... 
s+. One thing of note which His Excellency has lost sight of in this con- 
nection is that the Municipality has no effective control on the Municipal 
Commissioner, nor does his selection lie with it. This ts one of the chief 
causes of the unsatisfactory relations which at ons time existed between the 
goneral body and its chief executive head.” 


33. Commenting on His Excellency’s tour in the famine area the 


: Kesart says:—His personal visit and the careful 
tis B x ecllionsy the inquiries made by him show that His Excellency 
Governor's tour in the feels.a sincere sympthy for the famine-stricken, but 
famine area of-Gujarat. he does not seem to have re:nembered that the 
Kesari (109), 1st Apl. officials under him are not so sincere as himself or he 
would not have promised Dohad people that they 
would get their water works if they contribute half a lakh out of the total of 
14 lakhs. His Excellency does not seem to know that Uran people have 
contributed about two lakhs and yet water is nof provided. And again he who 
would ask the rayats why they do not form fodder stores in anticipation does 
not know that rayats cannot afford them. It is a good sign, however, that His 
Excellency feels an interest in personally seeing the conditions of the people 
and improving them. 


384. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s speech before the 
Bombay Sanitary Association on Weduesday (2nd 
_Comments on His April) the Praja Mitra and Parsi says it is a very 


Excellency the Governor's bejd and encouraging speech and remarks that if the 
speech on Sanitation in : 


ented words now given expression to by His Excellency 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsj Will be translated into action as early as possible, his 
(31), 4th Apl. régime will certainly deserve unprecedented renown. 


The paper attributes the present insanitary condi- 
tion of the City to the City Improvement Trusts’ failure to carry out its 
proper work and regrets that the body has wasted a huge sum of money that 
has been given toit by the Municipality in the shape of a yearly grant. 
People and the Press, it continues, have been all along complaining about this 
unsatisfactory state of its affairs but itis deplorable to note that the Govern- 
ment have paid no heed to their voice and have allowed the executive officers 
of the Improvement Trust to use their bureaucratic powers in any way they 
pleased. It assures His Excellency the Governor that the people, the press 
and the Corporation will be ever ready to co-operate. with Government in effect- 
ing such urgent reforms as are thought necessary by him. 


85. Commenting upon His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to the Baroda 
State and the speech made by him on the occasion 
Comments on His Ex- of a banquet, congratulating His Highness the 


pooner ; bil Loco Maharaja of Baroda on the progress made by his 
r m . eg o.. r a ee ee Sed 
*'Rdjakdran (116), 30th State in several directions, the Rdjakdran writes: 


Mar We welcome His Excellency’s utterances and now 

ask for an assurance from him that he will follow the 
example of the Baroda Durbar. Our demand is reasonable ‘since His 
Excellency has himself acknowledged that the British Government has much 


40 learn from such a» -progressive State as Baroda. ‘We awalt eagerly the 


Ss W i bie 3 Excellen will take for the spread of education and trust 
His Exce sllency will also imitate the example of the Maharaja of Bhav- 
ar who is taking steps to prohibit liquor traffic in his State. 


be ‘While Great Britain and other Great Powers are engaged in: 
taking over ex-German colonies, as a trust of civil- 


et Picen of, Indions lization, pledging themselves to administer the 


trust in a just and impartial spirit, with the sole 
neon oT wate (2%) desire of placing them on the road to national 


advancement, it were to be wished that the Powers 
had a clean record with regard to their own colonies. The easy assumption is: 
made, while disoussing the future of the enemy possessions, that the standard 
which is now to be applied to those possessions jis already in force in the colo- 
nies of the Allied countries, and that the mandatory system, far from being a 
new principle, is only an extension, in form, of a principle which is silently at 
work in all countries except those which were till recently under the domina- 
tion of Germany. Indeed, such a claim is being persistently put forward by 
Allied statesmen, and even Mr. Wilson has lent his support to it. One can 
imagine how the self-complacency of the Great Powers will be disturbed if 
the memorial presented last week to His Excellency the Viceroy by a deputa- 
tion headed by Mr. Jeevanlal (ste Jeewanji) on behalf of the British Indian 
residents of the British Kast Africa Protectorate is placed before the Peace 
_ Conference and the outstanding facts in the history of these residents are made 
known to all the Powers which are now hammering out the terms of the Peace 
Treaty....... A mere recital of the many and serious disabilities from which the. 
British Indians are suffering in Kast Africa will convince every one that there 
is wide scope here for the ‘ compulsion of conscience’ which Mr. Wilson wishes 
to see applied to enemy colonies. For the treament meted out to Indian 
subjects in the Protectorate is truly unconscionable, and if hereafter the 
interests of the subject peoples are to be looked to primarily by the rulers, 
then British Hast Africa affords an excellent field for the practice of that 
admirable doctrine. If the mandate theory were enforced in this instance 
and the authorities required to render an annual report of the manner 
in which they have discharged their trust to a super-national tribunal, is it 
imaginable that the people who have been the most instrumental in raising’ 
the colony to its present condition would be srbjected to the severest 
handicaps and a handful of Europeans allowed to be in enjoyment of all that 
is valuable ? Ifa small minority continued to be in the present favoured 
position and Indians so cruelly ill-treated, the mandate would certainly be 
. revoked, unless the League of Nations discharged its funcitons with a 
gross partiality. If the well-being and development of subject peoples 
Va are to be a trust of civilization, the Indians who forma large majority 
of civilised people in British East Africa will certainly not be selected 
for the worst treatment. If the professions of imperial statesment are not 
.& hollow pretence but indicate an honest attempt at international justice, 
not only this but similiar cruelties practised in other colonies must be put 
@ stop to at once, and then only will the Allied countries have a moral right 

to discuss plans of taking over the enemy possessions under their care.’ 


87. ‘* The history of British control in Hast Africa begins with the 
Bombay Chronicle .(1) grant of a Royal Charter to the Imperial British 
Srd Avl 4 ‘+ Hast Africa Company in 1888.......... There is no 
doubt that the Charter of Queen Victoria seriously 
maintained the principle of equal treatment, as one of the main grounds on 
which the policy of acquisition was based, said that it was calculated to be 
advantageous to ‘the commercial and other interests of British Indians ’, 
and that the possession by a British Company of the Coast. line would protect 
- British Indian subjects ‘from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Government and protection of alien Powers’. What, however, has been the 
treatment accorded to Inuians after this touching manifestation of solicitude 
“for their welfare? The guarantee in the charter has been so violated in 
practice sae it has to be classed under the melancholy category of ‘ scraps 
_. of paper’. The maltreatment of British Indian residents has grown so 
acute thi t here should be a final decision conoerning- their future. If they 


us 25 


are, in the interests of the more recent white settlers, crushed into. serfdom, 
let there be an open declaration, and a candid eschewal of high professions 


about the liberties of British subjects.......... A lot has been said about the 
business of granting lands for settlement to soldiers. In Hast Africa, it is 


being prosecuted on a principle which, if unchecked, will mean the complete 
ruin of Indians. To British ex-soldiers, land is being farmed out, while for 


Indian ex-soldiers (who are of course entitled under law only to rejected areas), 


no lands have been so far surveyed for occupation. Indians have fought beside: 


Europeans and shed their blood in mingling streams over many lands, but they 
are not fit to exist beside their brothers-in-arms after the ordeal. Indians in Hast 
Africa are being crushed out of all chances of a free and equalcareer. Better 


treatment is available in Portuguese territory. We know that the indigenous. 


races of French colonies glory in the equality of treatment they enjoy, and 
reverence the flag of the Republic. Is it in British possessions alone that the 
scandal of persecuting Indians to continue? Are we to infer that in 
Portuguese territory, and in French territory, Indians have a career greater 
than what is sanctioned under the Union Jack? Let the British people see 
to it that if remains an accusation against Germans and not an indictment 
against themselves, that they proposed the destruction of indigenous peoples. 
Instead of shedding tears over the fate on the Herreros, it is their duty to see 


that their fellow-subjects are not maltreated within thier own territory. The. 


memorial to the Viceroy says that the complaints of Indians to the local 
authorities and the Colonial Office have been so far ignored. For those who 
consider the iniquity of it, it is a terrible accusation. We cannot bear to 
think of another South Africa for the Indian subjects of His Majesty; for 
there, the cup is full to the brim and cannot hold another drop. The cry 
from East Africa is not a claim for privilege, but for bare justice. Will the 
Government of Lord Chelmsford realise the seriousness of the situation and 
stake their credit for the righting of this wrong ?”’ 


*38. ‘The most atrocious and excsedingly provoking treatment given by 
the British Government and the non-official whites 


Mahratta (8), 6th Apl. i) Bast Africa to the British Indian residents there, 


as has been evidenced in the representation of the Indian deputation which. 
waited upon Sir Thomas Holland on the 22nd ultimo, will certainly shock 
the minds of Indians and make their blood boil within their veins with intense 
indignation. Words certainly fail us to describe our feelings when we read 
their pitiful wails in their representation ; and the utter helplessness to which 
they were reduced by the self-imposed impotence of the local authorities and, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, brought about by the opposition of white 
settlers, raises the indignation to almost white heat. There is not a single 
palliating feature, not a single excuse for the blood-curdling racial discrimina- 
tion brazen- facedly, consistently and regularly observed by that Government 
to the detriment of the Indian settlers ; and one is really struck aghast to see 
how a British Government and a white community could so wipe out all 
feelings. of gratitude as to impose all possible wrongs and humiliations on 


their own benefactors and brothers. ‘Treating the Proclamations as ‘scraps 


of paper’, and the tardy fulfilment or non-fulfilment of promises, we have 
seen ; but the white men’s sheer ingratitude, and open, brazen hostility to- 
words their own helpers, when the need for their help ceased, has certainly. 
staggered us! [Here the paper recounts some of the grievances, and 
adds:—] What a reward is this for the gallant Indians’ services to defend 
the colony from the German occupation! What a noble tribute to the dead 
Indian heroes who fell to preserve the colony! What a fine specimen of 
charity and benevolence towards the descendants of those who gave their: 
lives for the cause of His Majesty! A petition to Government. And for: 
what? For not granting any form of Franchise to Indians! . But is that all ? 
No.. Their charity does not end there! They further ask the Governm nt to: 
adopt measures for the ‘ ultimate exclusion of all Asiatics from the colony |’ 


And the representation says ‘various HKurdpean Associations have passed: 


resolutions to support’ this reward for Indians! And since when this charity, 

began to flow? Why, just after the termination of the war in which these 

very Indians shed their blood? That is to say Indians are to be kicked away. 

just after their help is not needed! More we may not say about this horrible,’ 
# 18—7 con ) 


oa 
+ zg 


brutal‘ Prussianism’: Ef the things are true, and we believe thay are 
mae, then the soonet this administration in Hast Africa is overhauled by the 
‘upreme British Government the better. By stamping every deed of the 
thite settlers in that colony, disgrace has almost exhausted itself, and the 
Sooner this digraceful thing goes to oblivion the better. Butif the adminis- 
‘tation is to remain as itis, then let the British Government stop boasting of 
_ @ivilization, liberty, equality and justice. Wecan frankly say that such a 

_ gystem of Government is brazen Prussian tyranny and nothing else.” 


+ 89. “A Canadian Order-in-Council permits the admission to the 
| Te SA Ce ae Dominion of the wives and children, who are still 
A og osition of Indians minors, of Indians alteady domiciled there as perm- 
as beste Chron le a), nent residents. This is not » great concession to 
Sra Apr. romete (1), Indians as it means only the bare redressal of a 
Ms piece of cruel injustice on the part of the Canadian 
Government. Hitherto the wives and children of Indians, resident in 
Canada, were kept in compulsory separation out in India. The Government 
bas now become enlightened enough to think that this kind of banishment 
by anticipation is not justifiable. The entry of adult members of a family 
is, however, by implication, forbidden, so that the main problem of the 
admission of Indians into the Dominion remains unsolved. We can imagine 
the anxiety of Governments to impose a certain qualification for foreign 
imwigrants, but so far as Indians are concerned, their disability consists of 
the crime of having been born in India. The position, then, is that Canadians 
are free to enter India and do what they like, while Indians are banned out 
from Canada because they are Indians! ” 


a. 40. “Replying to Colonel Wedgwood who is now par excellence member 
: for India, Mr. Fisher said that Mr. Montagu and his 


_ Indian Muslims and the golleagues were cognisant of the special interests of 
Peace Conference. 


a | | Bualie Chrenidi Indian Moslems and that they charged themselves 
— 4th Apr. _ with the advocacy of the interests in question. But 
ee. itrem ains a question why a representative Indian 
Ee Muhammadan was not given the opportunity to state the Muhammadan case, 
“— As the panel system is being followed, he could have been putin only when 
 - Muhammadan questions were raised. With all the best wishes in the world, 


Mr. Montagu may not know the Muhammadan point of view thoroughly or, 
may not be able to put it before the Peace Conference as an Indian Muham- 


oe would. If it is not too late in the day, the experiment may still be 
red.” | 


41, “The unanimous fatwa of the Indian Ulemas and the numerous 
meetings held all over the country must have im- 

The Indian Muham- pressed the Government of India with the intensity 
mseeend the —_— of convictions held by Mussulmans on the question 
and the Khaliphate. Y of the Khilafat, the future of Jazeerat-ul-Arab and 
Sind Moslem (12), 29th Constantinople, and as a result of that it can now 

r. sa safely be said that the Gcvernment and the Mussul- 

| ‘mans understand each other better than they did 
even a couple of months ago.......... We, in India, have made it abundantly 
ee Clear that Sheriff Hussain is the last person in the world we would take for 
Ge at our Khalifa and that our Shara does not in any way permit us to consent to 
_..___. the occupation of an inch of the sacred Arab land by any non-Muslim power 
2 ae in any shape or form.......... Hitherto England has received nothing but 
- . the greatest assistance from Mussalmans, for which her spokesmen, during 
_ the course of the War, have repeatedly expressed their gratitude. Does 
- M. Venizelos desire England to throw them now overboard? Is the Sultan 

. 0 suffer for imaginary dangers to England and France from their Muslim 
 ‘gutbjects? And will it be a just and equitable peace, if M. Venizelos’ advice 

~ @0mes to be acted upon? It will, to say the least, be a very poor reward for our 

_ sgerifices rendered in very trying times in the cause of England, France and 
__. their Alties........... Weask England, therefore, to stand by us as we have 
_ ‘seed by her, to listen to our advice as we have listened to hers, to think of 

fF own‘and our interests first; and of France, Italy and Greece afterwards,” 


A, ay 
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42. The Political Bhomiyo asks the Allies to make the peace terms stil] 
Politi | Bhomiyo (14) more liberal so as to allow all the enemy countries to 
Ath a myo "+ retain their own independence and maintains that 
— the poor subjects should not be made to suffer for the 
faults of their Kings and Governments. It does not approve of the step taken 
by the British in Egypt and requests them to apply the principle of self- 
determnation:to the countries under their control as they have done in the 
case of enemy-countries. Referring to Turkey’s position in Europe, it 
writes :—The Christian States allowed Turkey to be crushed at the hands of 
the Balkan States in contravention of the terms of the Hague Treaty and 
so the public have no faith in the treaties of the Kuropean States. Some 
people doubt whether the ‘League of Nations will redeem its own covenanta, 
On a careful consideration this League of Nations seems to be a means of 
estranging the influential and powerful subjects of the enemy countries from 
their rulers and governments by enticing them to the principle of self, 
determination. But in all this, Turkey has been given an altogether 
different treatment. The Musalmans over the whole world have been much 
displeased with what has been proposed in the Peace Conference with respect 
to Turkey’s dismemberment. When the integrity of all the Christian enemy- 
states will be preserved, why should the Turkish Empire be dismembered ? 
Do the Allies consider Turkey to be a deadlier enemy than their Christian 
enemies ? Austria and Germany are the principal enemies and so the punish- 
ment for them ought to have been greater than that for Turkey. But the con- 
trary has happened. Some people attribute this difference in punishment toe 
the difference of religion between Turkey and the Allies and declare that the 
Kuropean States. hdve been successful in annihilating the Turkich Empire 
from Europe, which they had been long trying to do. If this is a fact Turkey 
may be considered to have been unjustly treated. Other Christian States had 
also joined the enemy ; why are they not punished similarly? Can this be 
called justice? The integrity of Turkey is in many ways beneficial to the 
interests of England avd France. The loyalty of Indian Musalmans has 
been extolled by Government from time to time, but what will the praises 
avail to Musalmans if their wishes and feelings are not respected in thig 
1 matter by the British ? 


43. “As itis, the conquered territories are to be assigned to member- 
States of the League as trustees, their ultimate right 
The League of Nations 9 gelf-government being assured to them and lines 
ker — if In dia (10), Of development being laid down. The nature of 
Sra y be GVO tie mandate is to vary in. each case according as 
| the area to be transferred is more or less able to 
stand by itself. This is no doubt a great advance on anything that has gone 
before in the administration of one country by another, if the scheme is 
worked out in the right ‘spirit. Lord Curzon claimed that the mandatory 
system would raise the standard of colonial administration through the world, 
and Mr. Wilson said that under it the helpless people of the world would come 
into a new light and a new hope. It is to be seen how far these anticipations 
eome true, but it is very disconcerting to find that even Mr. Wilson does not 
insist that the interests of the backward peoples, who are to ba under the 
tutelage of more advanced countries, sball be the sole motive with the mandatory 
Powers ; he only hopes that the League will make it its duty to seo that 
‘the nations who are assigned as the tutors and advisers and directors 
of those people shall look to their interests and development before 
looking to the interests and material desires of the mandatory nation itself.’ 
It may be that ‘ there has been no greater advance than this,’ but how much 
opening does it not give to the trustee nation to exploit a country allotted to 
it for development! Dependent countries like India will, therefore, be 
excused if they are somewhat sceptical of the practical beneficence of such 
plans, admirable though they appear on paper. What, however, is utterly 
indefensible is the plea put forward by the sponsors of the League, including 
Mr. Wilson, for the exclusion of the colonies of the Allied countries from the — 
operation of the beneficent principles which they have evolved for ex-German | 
colonies, The plea is that the former are already governed on those principleg, 
General Smuts in his pamphlet ou the League of Nations and Lord Curzon 
in his reply to the address on the King’s speech have claimed that the 
Mandatory system only means virtually the application to the countries 
conquered from the enemy the principles on which the Britigh Empire-is being 
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‘The Pies tino: says ai game thing: ' The ‘obaiitiha Shick it. 
tory system) embodies, after all, is nothing more than the principle 


fet on which our. imperial system is based, and the wide acceptance with which 
Po et principle meets is really the highest possible tribute to a fundamental 
~~. doctrine of the British Empire.’ That Mr. Wilson should have given expres- 


sion to a similar sentiment and should have sought to justify a one-sided 
application of the principle expounded by him is deplorable. ‘In the 


administration of the affairs of more than one ofthe Great States that are 


represented here—so far as I know of all the Great States represented here— 
that humane impluse has already expressed itself in their dealings with their 
colonies whose peoples were yet ata low stage of civilization........... It is 


the agreement of the great nations which have tried to live by these 


standards in their separate administrations to unite in seeing that their 
common force and their common thought and intelligence are lent to 
this great and humane enterprise. This claim cannot be made good, 
and the exclusion of the colonies of the Associated Powers stands condemned. 
An article from the New Statesman quoted in another column proves 
the invalidity of the claim with regard to certain colonies; the same can 
easily be done with regard to others. Instances upon instances can 
be quoted where the interests of the subject peoples have been 
subordinated to those of the rulers and gross injustice done. An 
obligation therefore may well be laid upon the Allied countries to perform 
their trust towards their colonies in the same manner in which they are 
charged to perform it towards the areas which they will hereafter attach to 
themselves.” 


44. The League of Nations is like a ripe fruit, dangling before India, 

Ireland and Kgypt at a long distance, which will not 

Sudhdkar (124), 30th e able to give them any satisfaction. It is also 

Mar. , futile to expect that the League will have the power 

of enabling Indians to enjoy their birthrights in 

South Africa or Australia. We do not think the formation of the League 

will conduce to the peace of the world unless it succeeds in removing all 
causes of international jealousy. ’ 


~ 45. The principles of freedom of the seas and of self-determination 
oe eae have burst like bubbles in the Peace Conference. 

Bt sega situation § The enone of ane ay re of N eure aaa ig on 
ie TY : paper but we do not think it will last long when 

_, Gujardte (20), 80th Mar. put into practice. A scheme that cannot maintain 
the equilibrium of all ideals cannot but be defective. Weare inclined to think 
that the HKuropean nations will continue to quarrel about their boundaries 
and that wars will break ont. Bolshevism, which has originated in Russia, 
is gaining force. Itis, at any rate, an infection: Mr. Bonar Law made 
an announcement in the House of Commons that aneed had arisen for con- 
cluding a speedy peace with Germany owing to the rapid spread of Bolshe- 
vism in that country! The Allies are thus confronted with a new enemy. 
[The paper then proceeds to narrate the differences that have arisen in the 


Peace Conference and adds:—| Moreover France does not like the scheme 


of the League of Nations and has shown its preference for the old Balance of 
Power! What about England? England is anxious about the means of 
communication with India and has gradually extended its boundaries as far as 
Mesopotawia, Palestine and Caucasia! For the present the future of Europe 
looks ominous. There is disturbance in Kurope and the Labourites in Eng- 


land are in a state of frenzy. Let us see what happens. 
46. “All arms other than fire-arms and fire-arms of an obsolete character: 


ie inane the ‘ possessing a purely antiquarian value’ will be exem- 


. reeolion of the Govern- Pted from all the prohibitions and directions contained 


t of India regarding inthe Arms Act. Is it a great concession? The 

jions inthe Arms imperious demands of maintaining ‘law and order ’ 
we are told, dictate that fire-arms should be placed 
beyond the reach of lawless characters and even 

unruly civilians. But in England aod elsewhere, 


law: been’ subverted ?...e0e. The police, we are told, will 


ot be ‘cont ulted = bag granting of licenses, yet, the Act cada: that where. 


vit ad aes where there are similar circumstances and where 
afree us of arms is allowed, do the streets stream daily with human blood ? 


29 


¢ 


local administrations consider it necessary, they can require the registration 
of rifles. Again is it true that racial distinctions are finally obliterated ? 
Clause 6 of the Act entitles Enropeans, under another device, to enjoy the 
privilege of free use of fire-arms even in the future undiminished, while 
to Indians it is restricted. Sometime ago the Government gave an assurance 
that there would be a great change in their Arms Act policy; no honest 
man can think to-day that the Government have vindicated their promise. 
[The Home Ruler remarks:—Considering the resolution itself on its 
merits it cannot be denied that it will cause deep.disappointment all over the 
country. Even the most sanguine cannot ignore the restrictive features 


of this resolution which hedge in every little advancement..........We would 


suggest a number of modifications. As the minimum for the income-tax is 
Rs. 2,0C0 now we would suggest that all persons paying income-tax should be 
exempted. And we would also suggest that they should be considered eligible 
for owning pistols and revolvers. Surely a rifle is too cumbrous for purposes 
of self-defence.......... We should also think that every man who has taken a 
degree from a recognized University is fit to possess arms. The Government 
must not any longer play with the nation. They want to move forward and 
they also want hedging the forward movement with a number of vexatious 
restrictions. This will never do and will —— land Government into 


difficulties.’’| 
47. The new rules under the Arms Act cannot be said to do full 


justice to the demands of the Indian people. The. 


redeeming feature of these rules is that they elimi- 
nate the racial discrimination that was observed 
between Blacks and Whites in the administration 
of the Act. The people of India are thankful to His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford for what he has 
done. The new rules now issued have not, however, taken into consideration 
the recommendation made by the Indian National Congress in the matter 
of the Arms Act. The rules are defective on the whole and will continue 
to foster discontent against the Arms Act. Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
will continue to enjoy their old privileges with this proviso that they will 
have to get a license issued like all others. Even Indian members of the 
Indian Defence Force have not been given the concession of keeping arms. 
[The Kesarz says that Government have outwardly shown a very generous 
spirit in announcing changes in the Arms Act but they have played a clever 
dodge of maintaining almost the same old restrictions. Butit would be better, 
it adds, to write about the changes when the Bill of amendments is moved 


Gujardadts (20), 30th 
Mar.; Kesarz (109), Ist 
Apl. 


or when some experience is gained of the new regulations that can be enforced 


without the Legislative Council’s sanction. | 


48. The Chandrodraya objects to restrictions being maintained in 
tii a a Burma, the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier 
Mar arene , provinces and says that they are insulting to Indians. 
The meaning of Indians’ agitation for the abolition of 
racial distinctions, it points out, was that they should have the right like the 
Europeans to bear arms without license not that they should be required to 
issue licences like us. We are not satisfied with the formal concessions. We 
cannot say that Lord Chelmsford has done a great favour to India by restricting the 
freedom of Kuropeans instead of granting the freedom enjoyed by Huropeans 
to Indians. Moreover though for formality’s sake racial distinctions have 
been abolished, it is natural that the applications of Kuropeans would meet 
with more consideration. We think that though the Government of India 
have announced that changes would be made in the enforcement of the 
regulations the state of affairs would remain just as it was before. 


*49. “ We all were hearing till now about the application of the Press Act 

to matters which scented of sedition or something of 

Alleged abuse of the that sort. We never heard, and, we believe, even 
ne ae easel, Bebo the framers of the Law must not have dreamt, that 
(Pun; aby. ob the Act would be applied to any press because its 
" Mahrdita @), 6th Apl. volume of work has been increased. But the Punjab 


authorities, who have, it seems, made up their minds 


nm 18—8 con 


Startle the whole world by every now and then showing how an Act can be’. 
disapplied and abused, have staggered our imagination by applying the Prass 
_ Ket to the New Herald Press on account of ‘ the volume of the work now being. 
+ @one by the Press’! The ‘ quality’ of the work was the other reason adduced 
+. by the Punjab bureaucrats, and for both these the keeper of the Press was, all 
Ss of a sudden on the 14th of February, informed that the original security of 
- >. ‘Rs. 600 was insufficient, and he should deposit Rs. 500 more as a further 
security. The keeper of the New Herald rightly protested against this order. 
The facts given out by the paper are as startling as the action of the 
-guthorities is unjustifiable, arbitrary, mischievous, and horrible.. ....... Wedo 
not know how the abuse of the Press Act under such circumstances is tolerated. 
by the superior authorities. Or huve the superior authorities themselves 
sanctioned this abuse? And if it be so, will the Viceroy tolerate it? We 
have not recently heard of any such example of pure and gross injustice done 
in broad daylight under the eyes of the liberty-loving English Government. 
And if this grievance is not redressed, if the prosperity of the Press is to be 
considered as a crime, then let the British Government bid adieu to all princi- 
ples of liberty and disown their Miltons and Hampdens and say plainly ‘ we 
will rule India by Prussian methods, pure and simple ’.”’ 


90. “Sindis a predominantly agricultural province ; an agricultural college 
: is an absolute necessity ; and equally necessary is @ 


‘iad’ eothanes <* commercial college as owing to the advantageous 
Sind. position of Karachi which is the base for the importa- 
Home Ruler (6), 29th tion of a large and increasing supply of goods from 
Mar. — abroad and the exportation of wheat and other raw 


products from the country. We believe that public 
Opinion in the province, whether it is Indian or Anglo-Indian, moderate or 
extremist, is thoroughly agreed about the urgent necessity of this elementary 
‘neec in our educational squipment........... Siod cannot afford to be eternally 
treated as a step-child and we earnestly hope that public opinion will concen- 
a trate itself on this object and get it done. A commercial college comes next 
a only in importance to an agricultural college, and the necessity is so patent 
that there is no need to labour the point........... If Sind were treated fairly 
we should get facilities for all these studies in our own province and should 
not be required to travel all the way to Bombay and Poona for it.”” 


» 22 


01.* “ The scale of pay of vaccinators of whom there are 80 in Sind with 
a 6 Inspectors above them was fixed 45 years ago 
pean ih when all things were selling at less than a third of 
New Times (9), 29th the present prices of foodstuffs. Government was 
Mar. pleased to revise the scale of pay sometime baek 
oe from Ks. 14, 18 and 24 to Rs. 18, 24 and 32. 
_HKverybody could see that thattoo was avery iusufficient wage. The vaccinators 
now pray for better pays and grades ; a peon, they urge, should be started with 
Rs. 12 rising to Rs. 20 with a triennial increment of rupee one; the candidate 
vaccinator should start with Rs. 25 plus 5 rupees for horse allowance and an 
additional Rs. 5 for house rent in a small place and Rs. 10 in a district town ; 
and a vaccinator should start with Rs. 30 and rise up to Rs. 60 or 80 the 
horse allowance and house rent to be thesame as in the case of candidate 
vaccinators. The request of the vaccinators is very reasonable. Hera is 
not a question of saving anything for old age but simply to keep body ani 
soul together. Will the Government reconvider their decision ?”’ | 


LEGISLATION. 


62. Itisa pity, a thousand pities, that the members of the Govern- 

Comments on the pass. ment of India did not after all relent, and swayed by } 
‘no of howlatt Bill No 9, Passion and the intoxication of power and taking 
"Bind Vasi (55), 21st Undue advantage of the Indians being in a minority 
fer. passed this fatal Bill on the 18th instant at 6 p.m. 
ie bus blotting their administration. [The paper 
then refers to the-resignation of the Honourable Mr. Sarma, and the intention 
of the Honourable Mr. Jinnah to resign and continueg :—] We think that no one 


> 


- wn, 
: . * 


@2n quarrel with these resignations remembering how the Viceroy and hig - 


official colleagues slighted the Indian members by passing this offensive Bill 
in utter disregard of their remonstrations and entreaties and thus brought 
blot on the whole country. We think that all non-official members should 


have tendered their resignations then and there to enable Lord, Chelmsford, 


and his advisers to realize what they had done. Even now it would be well 
if all Indian members tendered their resignations and thus gave the Govern- 
ment a taste of their unity. This is not the time for mincing matters, nor 
have we-to think of the possible enbarrasmeut of Government. When 


Government has not hesitated to make our lives miserable by taking advantage 
of our helpless condition how can we think of its embsarrassments ? 


*93. “The sale of cigarettes to persons under 18 1s made an offence; but 
what about a gift of it?.......... How isthe shopman 
Comments on the or the Head Constable, to know whether a person who 
prevention of Juvenile agks for, or who is found in the public street smoking 
“a _ LR or chewing tocacco, is @inder or over eighteen years 
(7) “eth Apl. ar yerner ot aze? Would an action he against the police 
| officer for highway robbery if the person deprived of 
his cigarette proves to the satisfaction of a Court of Law that he is over 
18 years of age? Major Fernandes knows that the women of our working 
classes, like the smart society women of the West, are habitual smokers. 
Would he empower a Heal Constable to take forcible possession of her bzdt 
from a young woman of under eighteen? What may happen if the Bill 
becomes law is this: the Head Constable, whenever he is ‘ dyiny for a smoke ° 
and has not got a cigar in his pocket, may look around him for a youngish 
person who happens to be smoking, and lay violent bands on him or her on the 
chance of being able to show that he or she wasa juvenile under 18 years of 
age. Unless Major Fernandes is willing to add several more clauses to his. 
Bill to safeguard the juvenile-seeming public from the vagaries of Head 
Constables, the Bill is likely to operate as a law for providing the latter with 
free ‘smokes’. If the Bill is made applicable to all persons and not only to 
juveniles, it will not be open to any of these objections. After all, smoking is 
quite as harmful to adults as to juveniles. We do not like attempts to pass 
on the duties of parents to school masters much lesa to policemen. Moreover, 
a law which cau be evaded as easily as this, is a greater social evil than smok- 
ing by persons under or over eighteen years of age. The latter affects only 
the individuals concerned; the former affects the smoker, the seller and the 
police officer,’’ 


EDUCATION. 


04, “ The attitude of superficial interest, if not of distinct apathy, and 

of lukewarm belief in the potentialities of education, 

Education in arts and has rendered our administrators irresponsible and. 
craft and the Bombay free almost to perpetuate the worst defects of the 
ap elven ele (1) English and German methods of education.......... 
ou te rome (!), In no other civilised country, which devotes some 
attention to the future of its arts and industries, 

would such educational institutions of vital importance, as, for instance, the 
technical and industrial schools, museums, and libraries, be found in such 
chaotic condition as in this country. Take, for instance, the latest report 
of the Director of Public Instraction, Bombay Presidency. It shows that 


there was ‘ very little progress made during the yearin the sphere of tech-. 


nical and industrial education.’......... Almost all the technical and 


industrial schools are, it may be mentioned, controlled by what is called the 
“Committee of Direction for ‘Technical Education, * but the work of the 
Committee, as evidenced by the statement in the Government Resolution 


on the report quoted above, is obviously not half as imposing as its name.- 


The statement is, of course, followed by the usual apology. What is needed 
is, above all, a competent committee which would make itself responsible 
not only for overhauling the existing institutions but for organising, with- 
out unnecessary delay, new and eflicient technical and industrial schools in 
every suitable locality. Public libraries and museums are, no doubt, 
managed and controlled in a similarly irresponsible fashion. There are, 
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f course, elabc vite vali | es stor. coating reiileloeed libraries. But we have 
rat to ’ near of fy comprehensive scheme of public libraries formulated by the 
Department of Education which would meet the growing demands of the: 
Sa: = ‘The existence on sufferance of the few museums in the Presidency 
ae : iB 7e ell know } The manner in which, for instance, the Victoria and Albert 
anaged is scandalous. It would appear that the institution 
is popiean not for the education of the citizens of Bombay but for the delecta- 
- tion of stray tourists.......... It is only fair that the Bombay Municipality: 
should share the blame for the pitiable condition of the Museum. We 
hope, however, that some of the new Corporators will try to improve the’ 
condition and, at any rate, investigate the process by which the Superinten- 
dent: of the Pottery Department or, whatever he is called, of the Bombay 
School-of Art found himself translated asa Curator of the Museum. The 
conduct of the Bombay School of Art is, however, the last word in 
mismanagement and waste. It will be remembered that we referred 
some time back to the dovibtful qualifications of Messrs. John Wallace 
and H. F. King who are now appointed to direct the school. The 
methods which the school employs for developing arts and crafts guarantee 
the extinction: of the priceless indigenous arts .and crafts......... As 
regards the obvious failure of the Normal Class for Drawing Teachers 
the Acting Principal has happily discovered a plausible explanation. He 
reports that ‘an effort has been made to eradicate some of the defects ’, but, 
headds, that, until the existing staff provided for the Normal Class can be 
replaced by men who have ‘ better and more up-to-date qualifications,’ mere 
material can effect but little. We do not doubt the truth implied by the 
generalisation. But we are not sure that Mr. Hoggarth understands the 
implications which his vague phraseology conveys. If those responsible for his 
appointment were to insist, as they ought to, on better and more up- to-date 
qualifications, we believe that he, himself, along with Messrs. Wallace and 
King and a host of others, would find their occupation gone. And until that 
happens, until such estimable persons are effectually prevented from doing, by 
virtue of their position and power, incalculable harm to the industrial arts 
and handicrafts of the country, we shall have to wait long before we secure 
the services of men with better and more up-to-date Indian qualifications 
sseoeeseed no Only policy which has been consistently adopted in regard to the 
education of Indian craftsmen is the official suppression of Indian craftsman- 
ship.......... We thus see that the number of students in practically all the 
technical and industrial institution noticed in the repor§ bas declined and that 
there are only plausible explanations or no explanations at all for this deplor- 
able state of affairs from those directing their management. We are told that 
there is a kind of committee of direction for technical education, but its work 
is : still hampered by the lack of a permanent inspection staff.’ Although 
we were led to expect marvellous changes at the time the post of Inspector 
of Drawing was newly created, we now find the Inspector is also strangely 
reticent about his achievements. ‘The official explanation and apologies have 
long since been stereotyped. The appointment of committees of direction, the 
creation of any number of new inspectors and the suggestions for the exten- 
sions ad infinitum of the iaspection staff are, besides being interesting 
functions, the best remedies for evading difficulties. The Administrators will, 
we may rest assured, go on applying them invariably. But the exaltation of 


tee administrative machinery is, under any condition, a sure sign of decadence in 


the system of imparting instruction and nowhere is the symptom so danger- 
> ous as when it is found in institutions which aim at the development of the 
arts and crafts of a country which can still boast of a living and distinct 


pete tradition.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


4 Sir George Lloyd has now returned from his tour in Gujarat and 
: we are happy to note the business-like nature of the 
of Local replies he gave to the addresses of the various local 
| bodies in the districts, which approached him with 
the hope that his Government would give earnest 
consideration to their manifold needs. It is 
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noticeable that there is one general grievance running through all these 


addresses. They point out their unhappy financial position in the face of 
the many burdens they are asked to, and wish to, bear......... We are glad 


to learn from the replies given by the Governor that we can expect early 
legislation to better the condition of local bodies. It is needless to: emphasise 
the point that in all such legislation the provision of adequate taxing 


powers for local bodies must obtain an important place.......... We do 


not know how many of these proposals will be embodied in any future bill, 
but we hope the official framers of the bill will not overlook the fact that 
the taxing resources of local bodies when once the land cess has been exacted, 


are very limited indeed. The proposal of the Lawrence Committee that the 


district boards should be authorised to raise the local fund cess to the maxi- 
mum of two annas in the rupee would prove extremely inequitable, as it would 
mean a further charge upon the only people taxed for local board purposes. 
Official homilies on the incompetency of management on the part of local 
bodies often contain the remark that if local bodies are in need of greater 
revenue, they should tax themselves more to obtain it. This brings us to the 
question of the total incidence of Imperial and local taxation, and we are 
further obliged to examine whether there is an equitable distribution of such 
taxation between the Central Government and the local bodies. It must not 
be forgotten that the burden of any taxation, whether local or central, is 
ultimately borne by the people, and in this country the Central Government 
retains in its hands a greater proportion of total taxation than in HKuropean 
countries. It is also a fallacy to suppose that the incidence of local taxation 
in this country is, in any manner, less than in BKuropean countries. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to demand in this country that, before asking local 
bodies to find more money for themselves, Government should revise its own 
orant-in-aid system to local bodies, should recognise that these grants-in-aid 
have not kept pace with the increase in the provincial revenues, and should 
come to a final decision in what exact proportion they are willing to share in 
the expenditure of local bodies. We suggest that even if the Government 
were to look upon the proposed excise cess and the forest cess as permissible 
sources for the augmentation of the revenues of the local bodies, the financial 
condition of the latter will still remain uncertain so long as Government do 
not define the nature of their financial help. Let it be clearly enumerated in 
any future legislation the Government of this Presidency promise, what the 
provincial, as distinguished from the local services are, and let the Govern- 
ment lay down precisely what direct and definite share of the expenditure on 
the local services they are willing to bear. If this can be done, local bodies in 
this Presidency will cease to suffer from their chronic financial incompetency.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 11th April 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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| Report ua Bewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 12th April 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. Ge 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


*1. Commenting on the prohibition of Mr. Gandhi from entering the 
eee Punjab, Gujardiv writes :—‘‘ We have reproduced 
Comments on the elsewhere his stirring and eloquent Message to his 
Seapeersi = ap hl at countrymen. It was evidently delivered in the. 
belief that he was going to be interned; deported or. 

Pion (20), 18th Apl., or sent to jail after the institution of the usual. 


criminal proceedings. It requires to be read and 


digested over and over again a hundred times.......... We earnestly invite: 
the special attention of our readers to his emphatic warning that ‘a departure: 
from the Truth by a hair’s-breadth or vrolence committed against anybody” 


whether Englishman or Indian, will surely damn the great cause’. . We are 
profundly grieved to see that this peremptory injunction has been ignored in 
certain places and that the whole: movement stands in imminent danger: 
of being discredited.......... Though he has over and over again warned. 


his countrymen against the exhibition of any ill-feeling or force, when huge. 
crowds gather, it is impossible to guide or restrain them and the authorities 
never find it difficult to discover reasons for resorting to drastic measures.......: 
The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest produced a good deal of excitement. 


at Lahore and Amritsar and the crowds that were marching in procession to 
express their grief and sorrow were fired upon with the result that some 
people were wounded. If the assembly, which is said to have consisted 
largely of young men and boys, had been allowed to go on, no such mishap 
would have happened. But it is so easy in India to issue any arbitrary 
orders and so far as we can see, the police seem to have acfed in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion in preventing the crowds from going beyond the O’Dwyer 
Soldiers’ Club and the English Warehouse. These are very unpleasant 
developments, and though the Delhi Tragedy has caused so much feeling 
throughout the country, the authorities in the Punjab have not at all hesitated. 
to fire upon an unarmed mob in mourning. The Delhi authorities throw the 
whole blame upon the people in their authoritative version and there will be. 
a repetition of the same tale in the Punjab. The times are full of the gravest 
anxiety, and self-restraint and wisdom are as much needed on the side of 
Government as on that of the people at large........... The disturbances that 
took place in this city on Friday last were not at all conducive to the cause of 
the Satyagraha movement and deserve the condemnation that Mr. Gandhi 
has pronounced upon their authors in his message delivered at the 
Chowpatty meeting on Friday last. The authorities deserve great credit for 
not having resorted to firing when the situation became critical on two or 
three occasions.” 


2. Commenting on the Satyagraha Day (6th April) the Mufid- e- 
“Mufid-e-Rozgér (140) Riozgar remarks :—The Rowlatt Bills have created 
18th Apl.: Muslim Heraiq Consternation throughout the length and breadth of 
(141), 11th Apl. India. His Excellency the Viceroy has failed to 

gauge correctly the feelings of the Indian subjects 
about this matter, and has passed such a strong.measure as has thrown the 


country into the throes of agitation. The meeting held in Bombay for the. 


purpose of protesting against the said measure was a splendid success. The 
passing of these Bills has united the Hindus and the Musalmans like sugar. 
and water, although these two communities once stood apart from each other. 
owing to the long-standing differeaces between them. The procession was. 
very orderly and no disturbance took place. The whole thing was a 
great spectacle never witnessed in Bombay before.. All the people. were 
unanimous in saying: ‘Down with the measure which is about to dispoil us 
of our peace in life, and make us slaves, and which has already thrown 
us into a state of mental agony.’ The. protest. meetings held in various 
places clearly prove that the people are tired of the measure and therefore 
it is high time that the authorities should repeal it. Itis wrong to suppose 
that Mahatma Gandhi or auy other person:is the originator of the movement. 
Hundreds of Gandhis will Ge ee from the-soil of India. The introduction: 


nH $0—1 con 


neasure ‘Mahe ‘ook of judgment on the part of the authorities. [In 
ision the paper exhorts the Musalmans to act on the Quranic injunction 
- * Do not'set up a sirifé on the earth’ and says that they .are face to face 
acs h great fr which can be overcome by reliance in God. Elsewhere 
the paper condemas the: scuffle which took place between the police and the 
peor ple near the Crawiard Market and in which many men sustained injuries 
b 7 the batons of the policemen, and says that the police constables ought 
g have ‘acted «with self-restraint. At the same time the paper praises 


perience was responsible for bloodshed there. The Muslim Herald 
has a word of praise forthe police and the organisers of the meetings, and 
remarks that although Muslim Home Rulers:had never fasted before even 
in the month of Ramazan, about which there is a clear injunction of God, 

yet they did so in due compliance with Mahatma Gandhi’s orders. It 
states that .all persons, young and old, said that Government were determined 
to tyrannise (over. the public), and desire to pass a law which will imperil 
the safety of the subjects’ life and property. It confesses its ignorance about 
Government's intention in this matter, and asks why Governmeut permits 
such demonstrations and does not quickly remove pernicious feelings from the 
subjects: It concludes by warning Government that the situation is growing 
more acute every day, and expresses fear lest the smouldering fire should burst 

into a conflagration.) 


Oe The Indu Prakdsh praises the Bombay Police for henna well 
i Redas Prakdsh (44), 8th, with the people in accordance with their traditions. 


| It is really regrettable in its eyes that Government should not be ready to give 


—_— Meappnval of the measure in various ways. It would be good, says the 
. journal, if Government respond to public opinion. In its issue of the 11th 


beyond the expectations of the people. [In the next issue the paper writes :— 

Considerable time will elapse before the Rowlatt Act is actually put into 
operation, but most deplorable results have followed immediately the enact- 
ment came into being. Mahatma Gandhi is peace incarnate and his presence 


Government thought otherwise and Gandhi was deprived of his liberty. It 

_ >» ds futile to expect that the movement inaugurated by Gandhi will die out if 

he and his followers are imprisoned. While Government can com- 

mand the use of the army, etc., the moral and spiritual forces are ranged on 

the side of the people. The.awe of Government may succeed in producing 

outward calm, but discontent will continue to burn in the hearts of the people. 

‘The Rowlatt legislation i is the root-cause of this discontent and its abandonment 

will at once ease the situation. Government also are in an awkward position. 

But the difficulty is not without a remedy. Government will earn the 

gratitude of the people it they will remove the cause of their discontent. It 

is satisfactory to note that the police maintained order in Bombay without 

causing injury to anyone. We are fortunate in having a liberal-minded 

Governor like His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and a sympathetic Com- 

missioner of Police like Mr. Griffith. They take great pains to see that the 

liberties of the people are not needlessly circumscribed. It is, therefore, to 

the interests of the people to scrupulously follow the advice of Mahatma 
Sn and regulate their conduct accordingly. | 


ae ee Referring to the orders issued against Dr. Kitchlew and others 
by the Punjab Government, the Kesarz writes :— 


oe ae Seah tect ; should feel indignant and astonished at the use 


peeches ne to Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the ‘Toyal road 


. hepa 
ge 


the police-arrangements and condemns. the Delhi police whose lack of 


It also commends the other local authorities and 
LAAh nd 1k ADl, gives them also due credit, The day of Satyagraha,. 
continues the paper, was observed according to the orders of Mahatma Gandhi. 


their obstinacy regarding the Rowlatt Act though people have shown their 


instant, the paper writes:—The Satyagraha movement has succeeded 


at Delhi would have soothed the agonised hearts of the people there. But 


| Kesork (109), 8 8th Apl. It is but natural that the people of the Punjab 


of war | measures during peaceful time. The men against whom 
j ‘has I een taken are well educated and of peaceful habits, and they are 
) anxious from the bottom of their heart to maintain peace. If 


3 


of prosecuting thém openly’ in: the Court was open to Govérnmaiit. ‘Sir, 
Michael, however, does not see any wrong in what he has done; he paraded | 

his action in the Council. If Sir Michael had thought a little more he would 
have seen that the agitators, even more than the Government, want to main-. 
tain peace. ‘The second mistake of Sir Michael is that whether i in peace or. 

war, Government alone cannot maintain peace at any time. Sir Michael. 
wants to take the sole credit of maintaining peace, but he forgets that the people 
also had at heart the good object of preserving peace. British statesmen have 
heartily praised the people of India, and not Sir Michael O’Dwyer, for main-. 
taining peace. Sir Michael did not forget to warn that agitators are nothing 

before the British Government. But he supposes that strength means only 

physical strength. There are some moral ties between the British Government 
and the people of India and the strength of this connection is much greater 

than physical strength. Though an official with his eye fixed on power like 

Sir Michael may not have an idea of it, British statesmen who have the power 

to settle India’s future do realise it. 


5. “Mahatma Gandhi has been arrested! The Government could not: 


commit a more colossal: blunder. Ata time which: 


‘Comments on the arrest Ggmanded all wisdom, all self-control on the part of. 


and release of Mr. Gandhi. | ‘ 
"New Times (9), 1ith the Government, the well beloved leader of the people 


Al. was served with an order not to enter the Punjab,. 
| ~i not to enter Delhi but restrict himself to Bombay. 

seseseeee ‘Lhe old tussle between the people and the administration was never 
80 glaringly revealed as now; the country from one end to the other will 


ring with protest against the arrest of this eminent apostle of Liberty and 
Love.” 


6. “Mr. Gandhi, with his body i in police euineas: and his self free, at 
this moment symbolises India, where the forces of 
right—of Government based on moral laws—and of 
wrong—of Government depending entirely and 
ultimately on the sanction of brute force—are locked 
in a struggle which stands on a higher plane than 
even the great war of arms which has just ended. For, the final arbiter in 
this struggle is not brute force, however disguised under pretentious claims, 
but moral force. And the true character of the conflict is brought into relief. 
by nothing so much as by the spectacle of an avalanche of three orders 
simultaneously hurled against Mr. Gandhi and the latter, frail and ailing as 
he is in body, calmly and cheerfully refusing to obey them. Apparently the 
Chelmsford-O’Dwyer-Beadon combination, in the blindness of its power, 
expected to overwhelm Mr. Gandhi and the country by the sheer number of 
its ‘orders.’ But it counted without its host. Of that more anon. While 
to the Satyagrahis if is a matter of rejoicing that the struggle has begun in 
the way it has, the action which Lord Chelmsford’s Government have thought 
fit to take and sanction against Mr. Gandhi cannot too strongly be condemned. 
It is a-most flagrant instance of government by executive fiat. Mr. Gandhi 
was on his way to Delhi to soothe the acerbated feelings of the citizens, to 
explain to them personally the message of Satyagraha, to seek out ‘the 
.truth about the recent tragedy and proclaim it to the world; in short, to 
establish peace, order and harmony in a disturbed area. To him violence of 
any sortis alien. His message is one of holding fast to the truth and to 
accept suffering for it cheerfully and bear that suffering calmly. His word 
is ever on the side of law andorder. His presence at Delhi would have been: 
of incalculable value to the authorities. themselves. But the bureaucracy: 
would not see the truth and would not be helped. In their infatuation with 
their physical prowess they have committed the greatest blunder they could 
possibly make by attempting to scotch a movement of suffering and sacrifice 
by a resort to a weapon intended for purposes of combating violent activities. 
So the Defence of India Act was brought in requisition to get hold of the: 
body of one who was willing himself to offer it. His greatest enemy could 
not deny that he was going to Delhi to promote peace ‘and order and that he’ 
would have fully succeeded in doing so. Yet the Government misuse @ war- 
smeasure in times of peace to prevent Mr. Gandhi from serving the interests of 


Bombay Chronicle (1), 
llth Apl. 


and: harmony —Ww nile. to... prosecute. him would. have been the easiest, 
» task ‘in the fulfilment of which himself would have helped them 
most. Why did the Government not prosecute him? In resorting instead: 
£0 | he mi use of & war measure, they have not dealt with him and the country 
in 4 straight manner and have only confirmed the fear of the people that they: 
would similarly misuse the Black Act. They have made their choice and 
ihe ‘effect, of their choice is to steel the hearts of the people in their determi- 
ie to suffer for truth. Government have got custody of the body of. 
r. Gandhi, but that gives them no purchase on his soul. His spirit: 
i. wnco querable. -*My arrest’, he says to his countrymen, ‘ makes me 
dist t was galling to him to remain free whilst the Rowlatt legislation: 
sfigured the Statute Book. He has now received what he was seeking 
—either the withdrawal of the Rowlatt legislation or imprisonment. He. 
as done his duty. And he now asks his countrymen to do their duty. 
‘o his call the SM antey will, we have no doubt, make the fullest: 
response in the manner as well as in substance. There shall be, he 
demands, no violence and no departure from truth. India is now on her 
trial in a way she has never been. For years, as he says, her people -have 
been groaning under. suffering which they could avoid if they would, because 
they have swerved from the path laid down for them by the makers of the. 
civilization of which they are the proud inheritors. The conntry must rise: 
to she full height of its opportunity that the travails it must now undergo. 
offer and win the privilege to prove to a civilised but doubting world that 
moral force is the final arbiter between the relations of man to man and of 
nation to nation.” 


tk “The tidings of Mr. — return to oe was hailed by the 
people yesterday with feelings of the utmost joy.. 

eth Ap? Chromcle (1), We are glad he is back amongst us, and the huge 
concourse of people which met last evening at 

Ghowpatty gave him a welcome which was the most impressive ofits kind ever 
witnessed in Bombay. The air is still tense with excitement. Occurrences 
all over India have so disturbed the atmosphere that people are in a state of 
| painful suspense regarding the rumours that circulate and disquiet them. We 
‘ | are sure that in the city of Bombay the anxiety of the people for the personal 
safety of Mr. Gandhi is being rapidly composed aad a feeling of quiet restored. 
at is of no less consequence than the unrest in the city, is the feeling of 
alarm that is among all people over the reports of disturbances in several other 
important centres in India....... The occasion is one for the steadying of first. 

’ . impulses, and we hope that both the Government and the people will 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with the actualities of the situation, and 
oceed without panic or riotous excitement. We earnestly appeal to the 
Reosenmnast to bring themselves face to face with the realities of the present - 

occasion, so that they can understand the root-cause of this serious unrest. 
Government are asked by some to believe that the trouble is manufactured 

by mischief-mongers who know to save their skin at the time of peril. It is 

oe alleged that opposition to the Black Act may be dissipated by disabusing 
people of vulgar errors about the Act and convincing them of its 
harmless and acceptable character. Government are also invited to believe 
that the agitation is a superficial affair engineered by the educated classes, | 
who, by an ancient hypothesis, have nothing to do with the masses. We- 
entreat Government to renounce all these cherished illusions and face the . 

facts. The opposition to the Black Act is inspired by a love of what people. 
consider-to be their liberty ; it is strong because they know of the danger of it. 
and are.confirmed in their belief by the united stand of the non-officials in’ 
the Imperial Council ; and it is not the artifical agitation of mischief-makers,. 
but, is shared by the masses that hear of it. Wehope the Government will 
realise the depth and earnestness of the feeling of the people as regards the 
Black Act and not sneer at them like Sir Michael O'Dwyer, who affects to. 
believe that the whole movement is factitious humbug and disloyalty. Those. 
who have. been accusing the Satyagrahis of criminal motives are striving to 
ni slead, Government: about the truth of the movement. At every turn, when 
_ there is some trouble, whether at Delhi or at*Caloutta, critics: ask Mr. Gandhi 
| what hehes to ipa Mnout i and warn him that the entire responsibility: for: 


a 


trouble is his. The attempt to couple Satyagraha with shooting is as wrong 
as if is unjust to Mr. Gandhi. The truth is that the Satyagraha movement 
is the most effective check we have upon an agitation which was inevitable. 
We are convinced that there would have been more violence on the part of 
the Executive and more provocation on the part of crowds, if Satyagrahis 
had not at every turn striven to pacify the people. The Satyagraha 
movement did not precipitate the agitation; it was in fact predicted 
as inevitable and unprecedented by so friendly a critic of -the Govern- 
ment as Mr. Sastri. An outburst of agitation, which governments all 
over the world call negligible and manufactured, as long as they can help it, 
was inevitable; and if it proceeded without the restrainiug influence of Mr. 
Gandhi, the results, so far as occasional collision with authority is concerned, 
would have been terribly more disastrous. ‘'he Satyagraha movement has 
been an asset of peace and is, in its full strength, capable of drawing all the 
evil consequences of repression to a narrow and prescribed channel. If, by 

way of contrast, we speculate on the course of this All-India agitation by the 
example of the Partition agitation in Bengal, we should have had an infinitely 
more dangerous ferment in the country. Conceived as an ordinary agitation 
Mr. Gandhi has really embarrassed the present movement and helped Govern- 
ment by softening if into an ordeal for a few. In Delhi it was the good 
offices of a Satyagrahi that dissuaded the military from a charge on the 
meeting of 30th March; in Bombay it was a Satyagrahi who with his own 
hands removed the stones placed in the tram-route. ‘l’o impeach Mr. Gandhi 
as the first cause and great malefactor of every trouble is wrong, as his 
personality is pacifying an inevitably powerful agitation and reducing it to 
a smaller scale of struggle. If Satyagraha were stronger, the unrest of mobs 
would have been weaker. Most important, however, is the duty of the 
. Government to realise the wisdom of refraining from unnecessary provocation 
and the -misuse of authority. The trouble at Amritsar is traced to the 
abuse of authority shown in interning and gagging respectable men like 
Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal. It was an open abuse of a war-measure. If 
the people who see it exercised against well-known citizens infer that their 
own freedom is always in jeopardy once they are deemed obnoxious, it is vain 
to profess surprise at general alarm. The Amritsar trouble began with the 
abuse of law and was aggravated by the deportation, and instead of question- 

ing the bona fides of agitators, the Government of Sir Michael O’Dwyer should 

have regarded the abuse of law unjustifiable. There is no doubt as to the 

moral of that ill-fated executive fiat. Government have in the passing of the 
Black Act refused to stay their hand in spite of the protest of the people and 
shown a fanatical defiance of the popular will. We would nevertheless warn 

the people against the tendency to excesses and earnestly appeal to them to 
realise the significance of Mr. Gandhi’s warning........... We hope the 

Government will not delude themselves with unrealities, but see that opposi- 

tion to the measure is not a factious outcry. The remedy for the present 

turmoil lies in their hands and they cannot escape the ultimate responsibility 
of trouble and suffering among the people, if they persevere in the position in 
which they find themselves to-day.” 


8. Commenting on Mr. Gandhi’s “arrest” by the Punjab Govern- 
ment and asking the whole of Bombay to go on 

Sdnj Vartamdan (33), strike in order to express indignation at this auto- 
10th Apl.; Praja Mitra yatic and high-handed step of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, 


and Parsi (81), llth Apl. ; ee hOB co 
Hindusthén (24), lith the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Mahatma Gandhi is 


Apl.; Shri Venkateshwar not a criminal; nor is he an enemy of the British | 


(82), 12th Apl.; Jdm-e- Rdj, that he can ‘be externed from the Punjab. Mr. 
Jamshed (26), 1:th Apl. | Gandhi is revered as a Mahatma by lakhs of people; 

- and only an eccentric satrap can’ order the extern- 
ment from his Province of such arevered man. The order is a great insult to 
the whole Indian nation. The Government of India, too, have committed a 
serious blunder in restricting him to Bombay. They mistake if they think 
that the Satyagraha movement. will be suppressed thereby. They have 
missued the Defence of India Act in arresting ‘Mr. Gandhi. This will greatly 
excite the people instead of quieting them. [In its subsequent issue the paper 
draws the attention of Government to. the. excitement among ‘the people, 

x 30—2 con 7 ; 


and appeals 


t0 the people of Bombay to act 


> Uti ueleage ‘The Praja Mitra and Pérsi considers it 


> be a grave folly on the part of the Punjab Government to have issued such 


tders and says :—Mr. Gandhi was going to Delhi to pacify the excited people 
of that place ; is if then not madness on the part of the Punjab Government 


— that they should have arrested him? The Hindusthdn, while expressing 


AP Seed 


gitilar views, adds:—If Mahatma Gandhi will be imprisoned, unrest and 


discontent, will increase in the country. Still it is not too late for Govern- 


went to correct their mistake by repealing the Rowlatt legislation. We wish 


@od may give wisdom to our rulers for the purpose. The Shri Venkateshwar, 
while. writing in the same strain, praises the Bombay Goernment for the 
. patience and foresight shown by them in the’ present situation and declares 


that Mahatma Gandhi’s presence in Delhi would have done nothing but 


®pread peace and tranquillity all over the city. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also 


disapproves of this act of the Punjab Government, though it does not 
sympathise with the Satyagraha movement. It feels glad that Mr. Gandhi 
is to be released in Bombay and remarks that this wise step must have been 


taken by the considerate officials of the Bombay Government. | 


9. The public may be said to have passed a severe test, if the Govern- 

| ments of the Punjab and Delhi meant to institute 

Praja Mitra and Pdérst one, by issuing a prohibitory order against such a 
(31), ore “eT Ayre good man as Mr. Gandhi. In India the officials 
peer ra . (Bg) give decisions and hear appeals against their own 
12th ‘Apl. ’ decisions. The experience of these officials is very 
limited and so it would not be difficult to foresee the 
consequences of such a procedure. The position in which they have been 
placed is unjust both to themselves and to the people. The passing of the 
Rowlatt Act in spite of popular opposition and the issuing of the order against 
Mr. Gandhi, which would do credit to a mad man, show the lengths to which 
the bureaucrats would be carried away by the present system of administration. 
We are afraid the bureaucrats, by pursuing the present policy, would place 
themselves in the position of the shepherd-boy that cried “wolf”. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed exhorts Mr. Ganahi to realise his responsibilities as the 
leader of the Satyagraha movement which has resulted in serious outbreaks 
in various parts of the country and to give up the movement and not to 
endanger further the passing of the proposed reforms and the peace and 
safety of the country. The Akhbdr-e-Islam ascribes Mr. Gandhi’s success 
in winning over the Muhammadans to the cause of Satyagraha to the 


failure of Government in giving an assurnace to the Indian Muhammadans 


in the matter of the fate of Turkey and the Khalifate.| 


*10. “The Government of India did not carry matters too far. They 
entrained Mr. Gandhi at Muttra, and brought him 

A alga (8), 18th back safely to Bombay. ‘T’hey have, however, passed 
i ht an order restricting his movements tothe Bombay 


~ Presidency only. We do not know whether Mr. Gandhi will break this order 


or not, but for the present it is certain that he is much pained by the 
occasional pelting and similar antics of the people, who were anxious for 
his safety ; and he has strictly warned them thatif they cannot follow the 
Satyagraha movement in the true sense, then he will have either to abandon 
it, or give it a different and still more restricted shape, or will have to offer 
Satyagraha against themselves by fasting and giving up his body if need be. 
This is surely a severe reprimand to his own people, and that shows how 
gincere he is, and how thoroughly passive he wishes to keep his movement. 
‘Those who are growling at him as an agitator, and even as an anarchist, may 
now know what he is. But it must not be forgotten that all the Satyagrahis 
also are of the same temperament. They have been all along condemning 
violence, and many of the leaders who are not Satyagrahws, have also depre- 


- @ated violence. The cult of violence is dead, and we hope it will be buried 


ep by the Satyagraha movement. Constitutioual agitation is the royal road 
id Passive Résistance is the extreme form of it. Mr. Gandhi has taken it 


‘gp with a view to compel Government to withdraw the lawless Law, and we 


ther ‘Satyagrahts or not, are on our trial. If we condema brute-force 


9 


4n Government, we must equally condemn if in us too. Mr. Gandhi has 


done that, and we hope that it will purge away the impulse of violence from 


the minds of his followers and sympathisers. We must take up all constitu- 
tional movements in right earnest, and follow strictly the peaceful methods 
advocated by our leaders. If we believe that soul-force is superior to brute- 
force, then we are in duty bound to follow all the dictates of the apostles of it. 

Mr. Gandhi has done his duty and we are sure his followers, too, will do theirs. 
But what of Government? Can they not even now learn that the Rowlatt Law 
48 the cause of all this trouble, and its withdrawal is all that is sought for by 
the determined band of Gandhi’s followers and sympathisers? Is not this 
loss of life, damage to property, ever-increasing discontent, and open defiance 
of some laws sufficient to teach them a little wisdom and move them to repeal 
the obnoxious law? Is not the tremendous and surging wave of indignation 
going all over India enough to impress them with this? Surely if they 
persist in their folly, then there can only be one response, and that is of ever- 
increasing discontent, and stiffening of the present attitude of the people. 
‘Men like ‘Mahatma Gandhi are determined to stake everything, to risk every- 
thing, even their lives if necessary to get the law repealed, and is the law 
worth the sacrifice of 80 many precious lives? The agitation has already 
cost us, aud even our English brothers, some innocent lives, and we, therefore, 
appeal to Government in all earnestness to withdraw the fatal measure as 
speedily as possible.” 


11. “The 6th April will remain memorable in the history of India’s 
fight for freedom. Liberty has been enchained by 
Comments on thecele- the passing of the Rowlatt Act and the Passive Resis- 
bration on Satyagraha tance movement started by Mahatma Gandhi is 
wey. ne Ruler (6). 6th intended to break these chains.......... A trial of 
Apl. oe strength, not necessarily physical, is an indispensable 
preliminary. Mahatma Gandhi proposes to demon- 
strate by passive resistance against the Rowlatt Act that the authority of the 
Government rests only on the moral support of the people and when that 
‘support is withdrawn it is ineffective and falls to the ground. Nothing can be 
a better proof of the strength and magnitude of that moral support than success 
in getting the Rowlatt Act repealed. The Government of India is absolutely 
committed toitand cannot withdraw from that position except by a com- 
plete acknowledgment of defeat. This is then our trial of strength, a combined 
Runnymede and Waterloo, which will finally proclaim the end of all bureaucratic 
and autocratic administration. Mahatma Gandhi could not have chosen his 
ground better........... The Rowlatt Act is by far the most central issue in so 
far that it will enable us to determine once for ever that the will of the nation 
must prevail. If the Rowlatt Act can be repealed by passive resistance, what 
ac& is there, old or new, which can stand the force of such an opposition ? 
And if we can repeal any unjust law why cannot we by the same process get 
necessary legislation passed ? And whatis that but self-government? The 
fact is that Mahatma Gandhi is laying the most pucca foundation on which 
the Indian nation is to be built.” 


12. ‘“ No one could have witnessed the extraordinary scenes on the day 

of national mourning and protest, enacted in the 

Young India (16), 9th city of Bombay or could have read the accounts 
Api. which are pouring in from all sides of unprecedented 
| demonstrations held on Sunday last without feeling 

that this was the beginning of a new era in Indian political oo Rapp ee 
‘We, however, realise that this is only the beginning. What is still wanted 
is to steel our hearts against violence which is bound to proceed from 
exasperated officials and others whose notions of prestige would be rudely 
shocked at all these demonstrations and these fraternisations and at the 
public protests.......... The next step that is indicated by Mahatma Gandhi 
is the adoption of the Swadeshi vow. This is not a new duty.......... 
We hope that the public will take the Swadesht vow as a protest against 
the black laws and that they will observe it without any excitement. or 
passion, but with unswerving determination at all times. For those who 


cannot tolerate injustice and untroth and who by: their inner coutage, . tem - 
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ament a a "postal Coriditiciie are prepared to pat in bigger efforts in this 
ection, Mahatma Gandhihas extended the invitation to join the Satya- 
ee ‘aha Sa hi The ) object of this Sabha has been over and over again misre- 
co Bresentec Doth’ ‘by friends and by foes.......... It is easy to criticise those who, 
me eee “at extrer me risk iy their person and’ property and to their worldly standing and 
ee Peet ig have come forward for the difficult task of building up a political cult 
es sed on a ‘scrupulous regard for truth and on self-suffering, eschewing 
re ‘Violence of. all kinds, renouncing secrecy and conspiracy, working in the open 
0 fearlessly, at‘a risk to no one but themselves. But it would be difficult for 
‘these ‘critics to suggest anything in the alternative. The Moderate wiseacres 
who rushed in to condemn the passive resistance movement as full of danger 
to this country are sitting down with folded hands, accepting meaningless 
assurances from. officials whose very stuff of life is breaking the promises 
made in grandiloquent terms. We regret to have to say this, but we cannot 
help pointing out how very objectionable the attitude of Moderate politicians 
is ‘in regard to the black law. The scarred hearts of the public are 
none of their concern, but their eyes seem to be turned to the reforms under 
which they are going to have a few more offices and a few more emoluments. 
To the man in the street, the whole question of reforms has become altogether 
‘ secondary and a mockery while the Government persist in their unjust 
attitude about the black law. With that law on the Statute Book no honest 
man would have any scope for public work of any kind. If we are wrong in 
§his estimate, we ask what is the programme of the Moderates for opposing 
the black law, if they are not prepared to countenance passive resistance ? 
There are, besides the Moderates, several other groups of politicians with 
their followers, who are also sitting on the fence in regard to the passive 
resistance movement. We do not doubt their love of the country and their 
horror of the black law, but would urge upon them to take such steps imme- 
diately as may. recommend themselves to their judgment and their conscience. 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers do nof press anybody to do anything 
without the fullest thought and consideration, but the public is entitled to 
know what the alternative programme of these political parties is if they are 

not going to come and join in the Satyagraha movement.” | 


~ 13. Commenting upon the celebration of the Satyagraha Sunday in 
i | Bombay, the Hindusthin congratulates Bombay on 

: Hindusthdn (24), 7th Conducting the proceedings in an orderly a manner 
Apl.; Praja Mitra and and writes :—lIt is said the civilised nations respect 
_ Parsi (81), 7th Apl.; Sdyy_ public opinion. Butitis our misfortune that the 
- | Vartamdn (83), ith Apl.; British Government, in spite of being a civilised 
ao _ Idm-e-Jamshed_ (26), 8th government, do not pay any heed to the voice of the 
Akhbdr-e-Isidm (59), 7th People. Yesterday the voice o e people was 

Apl.; Katser-i-Hind (27), eclared in an unmistakable manner. The people 

sth Apl.; Jain (79), 6th of Bombay showed admirable patience in celebrating 

Apl. the day. But our object cannot be accomplished 

| | by one day’s work.. We have to strive so that. 
our voice may be heard by the King-Emperor and the bureaucracy 
may be compelled to listen to us. Last Sunday inaugurated the first. 
ae step in the movement. [The Praja Mitra also congratulates the public 
i of Bombay on the orderly manner in which the day was celebrated 
a and adds :—-Care should be taken to see that the Satyagraha movement 
1s not associated with any trace of compulsion in respect of those who do not. 
; join it of their own accord. It is only by proceeding with caution that we 
7 can enlist the waximum amount of public sympathy with the movement 
ae and induce the authorities to recognise the necessity of seeing eye to eye 
PEE “with us in the matter. The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—With the exception 
Be ofa single incident near the Orevitora Market, the behaviour of the Police 
| im admirable throughout the city on the day. We would, therefore, con- 
ng ratulate, the Police Commissioner and his staff. The most. noteworthy and 
‘6 tciting scene of the day. was the joining of the mourning procession by the 
cP ubammnadans accompanied by black banners. The day marked the 

»  faiumph. of the | Satyagraha movement. May the movement continne to 
ae) eee ani d prosper and may,there be regeneration for India, is oyr prayer 
to God. The Jdm 1-e-Jamshed asks Government fo recognise the force of public: 


tne i uh ed. t 


= sa? 
nate 


opinion as ‘manifested on the Satyagraha aay by the. participation of the’ 
Mithammadans in the movement and to yield to it. In the subsequent issue « 
the paper commends -the- orderly proceedings of the day and asks those who - 
participate in the movement to refrain from using undue persuasion or forée: 


on those who do not think it worth their while to join them. In the English: 
columns of-the same issue, however, the paper writes :— With the resolution: 


to: expose for sale: proscribed. literature the Gandhi movement has definitely : 
degenerated into Durdgraha.......:.. . Where is this teaching of defiance of : 
law to-end ?......... The logical consequence of setting at naught the rules. 
of ordered ‘pacifico government is chaos and ‘anarchy.......... Nor can the. 
so-called passive resistance possibly retain in tranquil channels long. ‘The 


Karachi incidents and the Delhi tragedy belie the fatuous belief.” The: 
Akhbdr-e-Islam holds Mr. Gandhi responsible for the unfortunate incidents at: 
‘Delhi and quotes the opinion of Mrs. Besant and others who are opposed to: 
the organisation of the passive resistance movement in India. It declares that 


needless panic was caused on the Satyagraha Sunday in the Muhammadan 
localities in Bombay by the procession of Muhammadan Home Rulers with 
black banners. . It wishes that a demonstration like the one organised on the 
aforesaid Sunday had been organised by the Muhammadans to express their 
depth of feeling in the matter of the Khalipate. In conclusion, while sym- 
pathising with the popular opinion against the Rowlatt Bills, it declares that 
the Satyagraha movement has been instituted rather hastily as in ifs opinion 
such a movement would only he justified after the misuse of the measure 
passed by Government. It ridicules the joining of Hindus with Muham- 
madans in the mosques and wonders whether the Muhammadans in their 
turn will join the Hindus in their worship in the temples. The Kaiser-i-Hind 
expresses disapproval of the Satyagraha movement which in its opinion has 
been engineered by the extremists with selfish motives without any consider- 
ation of its serious consequences. It also objects to Mr. Gandhi calling it a 
religious movement. The Jain exhorts its readers to participate in the 
movement by fasting on the day as a religious duty and thus help the 
country to assert its rights and to bring about its own awakening.] 


*14. “ Thestriking demonstrations that took place throughout the countrg 
Gujarati (20), 18th on the 6th Apri], the Black Sunday, are full of the 
Apl s ng. cols deepest significance. Any civilised Government in 
" eS genuine touch with the upper as well as under- 
currents of Indian thought and feeling would have deemed it necessary to 
stay their hands and pay some consideration to the views and feelings of the 
aggrieved people. When a Government chooses to ignore the unanimous 
opposition of the ruled, it evidently relies not upon its moral prestige or 
moral force but upon its power and authority as a mere governing instrument 
endowed with irresistible physical force. It is no statemanship at all to rely 
upon this agency in times of peace and it is very sad to reflect that India, 
which remained profoundly quiet and loyal throughout the war, should now 
be-thrown into an uuprecedented ferment from one end to the other.” 


15. ‘ Karachi closed its shops and centres of business: when did such 
a stupendous thing happen before in the history of 


Satyagraha day at the city?........ One was impressed at yesterday’s 


Kardchi. function with one soul-stirring fact—the  dis- 


Fi a Times (9), 8th appearance of communal, ‘parochial and sectarian 
pl. __ impulses. There were ‘Hindus ’ , ‘ Muhammadans,’ 
‘ Parsis’, ‘ Khojas,’ ‘ Jains’ yesterday ; but they all felt they belonged to one 


commnnity—the Indian; they all felt that there was the One Religion in 


various religions, the Religion of Self-respect, the Religion of guarding 
India’s -rights for the service of Humanity........... The Pathans (who roast 


meat in the Joria Bazar) closed their shops as did the Khojas and Hindus 
on the Bunder Road, and Parsis and Khojas and Memons in the Camp.” 


16.— “ Yesterday the whole country observed the National Humiliation 
Day. It was, however, not merely a Humiliation 

Bombay Chronicle —@, Day. It was algo ‘a: day of Self-Realization such. 

7th Apl. re as no. day in the. history of, modern India has been. 
. .. Ifthe passing of the Black Bill has demonstrated - 


a 
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thé énfor political. shellahe of: the people, in the intensity and univer- , 
$8 “t rot f the | te ove which has gone forth from every nook and corner of the’ 
Country, it fe found out where its real strength lies. It lies in the indomit-- 
 gble bei of the people determined to be free, whatever the obstacles in the. 
‘path; The demonstration against the Black Act held in the city yesterday was 
eet ae many respects unique in the history of Bombay. Even the most apathetic . 
_ -* ~~. obberver could not have helped being impressed by the thousands of people who, 
, a in solemn silence, met together for the purpuse of mourning and self-renewal. 
It ‘was really a day of preparation which, if sustained in the spirit of 
triotism and.self-denial, will represent a tremendous reserve of moral force 
in the service of the nation. The participation of thousands in the functions. 
of the day indicated the fact that the feeling of humiliation was shared not 
by Satyagrahis only but by all the real people of India who have rallied to 
their support. Hindus, Moslems, Parsis and Christians mingled in the same 
cause, the devotions of the day bringing them on a common platform. As 
announced, it was observed as a day of fast and prayer. The functions of 
the day were calculated to fortify the. spirit, and the successful manner 
in which the programme was observed by thousands of citizens must have 
encouraged sympathisers, and caused a feeling of uneasiness among sceptics and 
cavillers, that there was behind the demonstration a very serious purpose. That 
such a vast concourse of people proved amenable to the discipline ot mourning, 
is significant. Business was practically at a standstill, but there was no exercise 
of coercion in it. In fact the peaceful conduct of the people was not a police 
problem at all. Mourning in memory of the dead at Delhi and humiliation at 
the thought of the impotence of the popular will roused among all a deep spirit 
of stillness and resignation. That the unity of purpose.among the people was 
illustrated and confirmed by the impressive demonstrations of the day is a 
- matter that augurs well for the future of the struggle which Mr. Gandhi 
is leading. In pushing the Black Bill through the Council in utter defiance of 
protest, the Government have exhibited a misanthropic zeal in the interests 
of ‘law and order,’ the expression of which will at each step be accompanied 
by inevitable recoil. The Delhi tragedy which the people are mourning is 
eloquent proof of the mood of the Executive to which the powers of the Black 
Act. are entrusted........... The drastic style in which ‘rioters’ in Delhi were 
dealt with is another instance of the love of short-cuts to public tranquillity. 
Thus, the Black Act is not only the annulmeut of the rights of individual 
freedom, but it is also symptomatic of an ugly mood of the bureaucracy 
which arrogates to itself the authority to find swift ways to public peace. We 
cannot leave to the Government the privilege of ‘suspecting’ people and 
doing as it likes. And the claim is rightly challenged. At every resort of 
public worship yesterday, was seen the spirit of union and of dedication. 
The demonstration proved the solidarity of the people who found intimate 
contact with each other as defendets of a common cause, which, with their 
-censtancy, will be vindicated in time.” 


17. ‘‘ Black Sunday, the day of national humiliation and -self-renewal, 
Re ea. a) will remain a landmark in the history of India. 
waar ' > The soul-stirring accounts that we published yester- 
as day and many more that we publish to-day sbout the 
huge and unprecedented demonstrations held througout the country ought to 
be enough to open the eyes of any Government—which professes to be civilized. 
Never before during the British rule in India has public opinion been expressed 
in such an emphatic and religious way, never before has public indignation 
been stirred to such depths as in this case; and to disregard the intensity and 
universality of the feelings evoked would be a stupendous folly. ‘There are 
moments in the history of every nation when it rises to a man to resist an act of 
injustice. At such moments the psychology of the nation’s mind has properly 
and fully to be analysed and understood, If the rulers fail to understand it, 
the inevitable doom overtakes them in the fulness of time. Lord Chelmsford 
has failed to understand the psychology of the people’ s mind. Here lies the 
real danger. No Government in the world, however autocratic it may be, 
will dare to disregard the universal feelings of a whole nation. When the 
JOVE: med lose trust in the Government ind the Government becomes’ 
sus PiciC 1s: ‘about'the people, an atmosphere of distust prevails every where. 
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The good relations which ought to subsist between the rulers ‘ad the ruled. : 
become. strained. Needles sufferings follow—but the - victory ultimately. 7 ) 
remains with the people. That is the lesson of history which should not be. 
lost sight of........... In the blind. arrogance of their power and strength, 
Government: may misread the signs of the times. But they have no excuse. 
to misread the lesson of history.” 


18. The Satyagraha movement has made it known to Government nok: 
only that people do not approve of the Rowlatt Acts 
Kesoré (109), B60 Kok but that the sorrow felt by them is so poignant 
' that helpless and weak as they are, - they 
see no other way but to court misery and imprisonment. Leaving. 
aside the question as to who was to blame for the Delhi tragedy, all cannot: 
but have before their mind’s eye always the fact that on the soil of the 
capital itself the blood of about 25 Hindus and of about 25 Muhammadans © 
was spilt by the firing of the soldiers. The motherland was reddened by their 
blood. This fact can never be forgotten. No firing, no repressive laws can 
make us forget them. The Satyagraha movement meant the condemnation. 
in toto of the Rowlatt Acts and it also cleared away the Hindu-Muhammadan 
differences entirely. ‘The entente which Akbar would have found it difficult 
to effect by using his imperial power was effected last Friday in Delhi. The 
Hartal was oot inspired by any hatred to ruin others, but the sorrow felt and the’ 
natural idea that it was the proper method to remove the misery were the cause 
of the strike. Some Anglo-Indian newspapers are trying to hold Mr. Gandhi 
responsible for the bloodshed and some of our own people are *supporting 
this mean attempt! Is it not necessary to hold these very people, the 
anti-Satyagrahts who obstinately insisted that the Rowlatt Bills should 
be passed, responsible for it instead of blaming Mr. Gandhi? ‘To hold the | 
saint responsible who advises people to control the tendency to adopt extreme 
measures when their feelings are excited and who asks them to tread the 
path of truth, would be to put the blame on the wrong party. Why was 
Bombay quiet and Delhi disturbed ? The reason lies in the attitude of the: 
local] officials. Would it not be more wise to change the officials in Delhi. 
and the Punjab rather than ask Mr. Gandhi to give up his agitation ? 
Mahatma Gandhi and his Satyagrahi followers cannot help adopting the 
method of breaking laws and suffering the consequences silently. In 
some matters observance of law may be blame-worthy and disobedience 
would be creditable to heroes, mahatmas and ascetics. Instead of spending 
time uselessly in discussing what laws should be broken it would be 
better to follow Mr. Gandhi and break the laws broken by him according 
to one’s strength. There is no sin in it and there would be no prickings 
of conscience. [Klsewhere the Kesarz discusses the Associated Press 
message and the Government communique regarding Delhi affairs. It 
says that since the Associated Press was taken over by Reuter, it has become 
almost officialised and it does not give the slightest value to the com- 
munique: because it avoids certain particulars. It adds:—It is a question. 
why the Gurkhas are not referred to in the communique by name. 
It may be inferred that Government consider’ their conduct censurable 
and that they want to conceal matters in order that the Gurkhas may not 
incur a bad name as was the case in Kast Bengal, during the partition days. 
If the help of Swami Sraddhanandji had been taken and if he had been asked 
to address the Satyagrahis there would have been no bloodshed. Indians 
feel even after reading the communiqué that some hasty and disappointed and 
irrespousible official gave the order to fire and sacrificed Satyagrahts. Mr. Rauf, 
Barrister, says that some boys were shot at because they jeered at soldiers and 
Gurkhas. Is it not a repetition of the Gabern incident? The point is 
important and if it be false, why have not Government stated so in their com-. 
muniqué? It is the duty of Government to have the matter inquired into 
by a commission. But from experience gained at Madras, Madura and 
Calcutta it has been found that Government evade inquiry. If the com-. 5 
muniqué states the truth, why should Government jib at the idea of a. ' 
commission? The conduct of Shraddhanandji, the Hindu-Muhammadan: | 
entente, and the devotion of both the communities to the Swami, the courage 
? 
displayed by Satyagralis in spite of the outrage and the fund started fora, 
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e Saty dis ai gid the donation of a lakh given for the 
vhich’aré praiseworthy and hopeftl-for the rise of the nation. 
ing teptéssive acts Or orders are gone: for ever and people aré: 
gow pre ‘to conduct the Satyagraha ‘movement without ‘being afraid’of. 
Syonets, ified and machine guns and showers of shots. What patriot: 

o4 we ll not admire with pride these Satyagrahis whto were the first to aanpinies’ 
‘heit lives in Delhi at such a hopeful time ?] - COcn, 


e : 19, - The Gujardtt gives & ‘igctinive account of the ‘fteny. ‘at Delhi 

ee in trying o show some discrepancies in the official 

ciara ee be account and writes :—Even the official account. 

1ith Apl. does not refer to any reading of the Riot Act or 

‘any warning given to the people. The police are 

gaid to have resisted the crowd for two hours; but how can two hours have 

elapsed between 1-30, when the people are said to have assembled at the 

station, and 2-30 when the crowd was fired upon? Unfortunately blood was’ 

ed in Delhi, but it has cemented the hearts of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

tt is our prayer to God that the flower of unify may grow and flourish for 

ever in the soil reddened with blood. The sympathy of all people is with 

those who have lost their relations in the affray. Government should appoint 

- @ mixed committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into the matter 

with a view to winning the confidence of the public. The days of “ martial 

law and no damned nonsense ” are numbered. [The Shri Venkateshwar also 
urges the nged of appointing a committee of inquiry without any delay.] 


20. In our opinion the Government of India was wrong in giving 
. a certificate of good conduct to the authorities ag 
i Sudhdkar (124), 6th Apl; Pelhi in the communique they have published. In 
ei | | sgt Nae aes the investigation of this affair the points whethor it 
(os | Figarak A Beth ny '? was at all necessary for the Police or the Military to 
fire upon the crowd and, if so, whether they did not 

use excessive force, are of very great importance. People have appointed a 
commission of their own to inquire into this matter and, we think, Govern-. 
ment also will have to do the same. It was improper on the part of the 
Government of India, therefore, to exonerate in advance their officials at 
Delhi. We are also of opinion that the official communique should have been 
issued by the Commissioner of Delhi and not by the Government of India. 

At the time of this regrettable affair the Government of India was enjoying. 

the cool climate of Simla, whereas the authorities at Delhi were on the spot. 

' . Naturally, therefore, the responsibility of publishing the true facts rested with 
the Delhi administration and, in our opinion, the Government of India should 

not have assumed it. Shraddhanandji deserves to be congratulated on his 
efforts to maintain the peace at Delhi and also on his disclosing the immense 
| power of the Satyagraha movement. He did not betray the least sign of fear 
fe ) when about a dozen soldiers levelled their rifles at his breast and fearlessly 
told those beasts to shoot, if they liked, an unarmed sanyasi like himself. 
Whose heart will not be filled with love and devotion for him on reading this ?' 
:. It is owing to the existence of such Mahatmas as Shraddhanandji in India 
ae that she hopes to rise from her present hellish condition. No Government 
ag official was injured at Delhi because of the unique courage and presence of 
mind displayed by Shraddhanandji. The bureaucracy assert that the authori- 
ties at Delhi were compelled to fire upon the people because they pelted the 
Police with brickbats. It is worthy of note, however, that they do not men- 
tion a single instance of a policeman being -killed or injured by the people. 
The argument that there is no objection to fire-uponan unarmed mob if they 
throw a few stones or brickbats is most contemptible. Even in countries where - 
the people are allowed to carry arms the Police do not dare to return bullets for 
stones. This is possible in India because the Government and the people do 
not trust each other and because the Government of India is bureaucratic. 
~gnd not responsible to the people. We humbly ask Government to learn 
from the tragedy at Delbi that they can no longer attain their object by: 
threatening to use guns and rifles. [The Rajakaran takes Mrs. Besant 
severely to task for maintaining that the Military were justified in firing upon 

m ‘he crowd while engaged in wae task of quelling the disturbance. The Bakut; 


ene 


_ gives an exaggerated account of the disturbance at Delhi and. says that 4 


large number of people were killed by volleys fired from machine guns. it 
says that the Military did not take the usual precaution of seeing that the. 


people fired at were hit below the waist. The Jdgaruk on the other hand 
writes :—It is now beyond Mr. Gandhi’s power to control the forces which 
he has loosened. He says that Satyagraha is a.purely religious movement 
and is based upon soul-force, but the conduct of his followers shows. that it 
will only end in open rebellion. We trust Mr. Gandhi will realise that it is 
hopeless to carry on the movement according to the principles laid down by 
him and will, therefore; drop it. The question is whether he is able to 
quench the fire which he has kindled.| 


ai. The Karndtak Vrité attacks the Associated Press message and says 
that the messages sent by the agency are mostly 

Karndtak Vritt (86), based on information gathered from the officials and 
Sth Apl.; Shubhodaya that in cases like those of the Delhi tragedy informa- 
(91), 4th Apl.; Karndtak rf iat tn i i Dal 5 i. fan 
Vaibhav (85), Sth Apl. 1i0n 18 SUpPpile O em Y O11C6. argoer 
adds:—Even judging from this prejudiced story 

the action of the officials resulting in the death of the people does not appear 
to be just. It can be seen from the touching Delhi incidents what little value 
is attached by European officiais to Indian lives. We do not think that 
more cruelty and heartlessness can be seen even while shooting down beasts. 
We hope that the officials concerned will be suitably dealt with and that the 
Rowlatt Act—the cause of all these disasters—will be repealed as early as 
possible. [The Shubhodayda’ writes :—What a trifling cause! And disasters 
have happened causing sorrow all over India! People had not gone to the 
sweetmeat seller’s shop in order to loot it. Technically it may have been 
a compoundable offence. But who is responsible for ordering machine guns 
and firing on the people causing loss of life without any ground? Is this a 
lawful way of protesting against Satyagraha? The authorities have used 
a Nasmyth hammer to kill a fly. Ihe Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—Our 
Government without considering whether if was just or unjust, defying the 
protest made by the whole nation, has let loose the mad dog of the Rowlatt 
Actin the midst of the poor Indian poople naturally peace-loving. We 
beseech His Majesty not to give his consent to the measure which will brand 
Indians with slavery. [It here refers to Delhi incidents.| If Government 
suppose that they can threaten the people in this way and make them give 


up their love of freedom, they are under a delusion. ‘Tbe days are gone when. 


people used to ba afraid of the severity of Government. Let Government 
surely understand that Indians will try for the uplift of the motherland 
however much the officials may harass them and that the people will calmly 
suffer all that they are made to and that they will not go a step backwards 
from the righteous path.| 

22. ‘“ The undesirable effects of the aeeaer ant movement have begun at 

SS. last to manifest themselves in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s 
BI aa (38), 7th Apl., repeated warnings for caution and self-restraint. 

Meets The Delhi tragedy has shewn, if anything, what 

danger the movement is likely to be when the minds of the mob are stirred 
and inflamed. An attempt is being made to shew that the officials, the police 
and the military alone are to blame for the bloodshed that has occurred. We 
say that this is simply foolish and mischievous. To maintain order is the 
first duty of the Government and any laxity in its discharge would surely be 
looked upon as an invitation for the repetition of such fataloccurrences. While 
we deplore the incident and the causes that led to it, if is due to the officials 
at Delhi to say that they have only obeyed the imperative calls of duty in not 
allowing the infuriated mob to get out of control.”’ 


23. ‘Coming events, it is said, cast their shadows before. The ink 

was hardly dry on the signature of the Viceroy to 

the Rowlatt Bill than the news spread like wildfire 

zone tang (16), 9th from one end of the country to the other about the 

Apl.; Bombay Chromcle qastardly action of the Delhi authorities in connection 
), 12th Apl. | 

with the observance of mourning and suspension of 

all activities. as°a protest against the passing of 
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ack Bill. ‘The batsnuctecy have not let any grass grow under their. 


’ _—s- fe6t ‘but have been, judging from all accounts, anxious to nip in the bud a 
oe \ovement conceived by them to be a nuisance. The full measure of arbitrary 


ower which would be enjoyed by the executive in future under the Black 


_ Taw can hardly be realised at the moment, but the tragedy at Delhi comes as 


| ; * | _ Have machine-guns been made for the ene shooting at poor — ? 


a foretaste of what is in store for the public. It must have been expected by 
- the Government that the protest against the arbitrary passage of this Bill 
through the Legislative Council, the character of the new law, and the 
method of carrying it through was bound to be universal and shared by every- 
‘one in the community and it goes without saying that they would not exactly 
approve of such a protest however respectfully and in an orderly manner if 
may be made, because the current theory and the accepted tradition of the 
Indian Government are that the public should be always grateful to them 
whatever their gift may be, whether it is bread or whether it is stone, or 
whether, as in this case, it is iron chains calculated to emasculate and 
perpetually to enslave the people of this country. Since ‘strong measures’ 
is the order of the day, we have no hesitation in saying that to all.appearances 
it seems to us to have been a deliberate intention on the part of the authori- 
ties ‘ to have the situation well in hand’. We regret, however, to have to say 
that the authorities have been little too previous (sic) on this occasion and that 
they made a serious miscalculation with regard to the possible effects of their 
action in Delhi which is a knock-out blow to whatever remnant of faith the 
people had in the bona fides of Lord Chelmsford’s Government and in their 
goodwill towards the people of this country........... It is impossible for 
those engaed in Satyagraha to resort to any violence either of language or of 
action and it is only by infinite patience and self-suffering putting every- 
where love against hatred that the ultimate end is to be achieved. The 
exponents of passive resistance believe neither in brickbats nor in bullets, 
but while they will warn the public for their own and for the good of the 
' country scrupulously to refrain from any manifestation of hatred or violence 
even on those whom they love and whom they consider to be misguided, 
they would also warn the Goverument against the use of bullets, against the 
use of guns and of military force. ‘Fear and avarice’, says Emerson, ‘ never 
reared a state.’ Let the Government put their faith in the moral support of the 
community and everything would be all right. Failing that, the Government 
can take hold of the bodies of a few men, they could inflict death on a few 
more, but the immortal ideas for which the followers of truth are pursuing the 
ideals of Christ himself, men who sacrifice, will survive the more and will bear 
their inevitable fruit.” [An anonymous correspondent discusses at length the 
Delhi affray and concludes :—* The crowning lie which detracts from any 
value which the official version may have had, is that no boys were killed. It 
is now known in Delhi beyond doubt that at least two ‘ boys’ were killed on the 
spot at Chandni Chowk, and several more among those injured or wounded died 
since. Notraceis found of those who were killed at the railway station. Quite 
a considerable number is reported to be’ missing by their parents and relatives. 
Why should the Government be in such a hurry to stultify themselves by 
issuing apologies in which the officials ovly glorify themselves to hide the 
effects of their criminal folly and panic? The proper authority to exonerate 
them would have been an independent commission, and evidently the 
Government know their own weakness: too well to entertain such an idea for a 


single minute. I am content to leave the reading of the version to the 
public.”’} } 


24. Commenting on _ Delhi te the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr says :—The 
military tried their strength against those who were 

— (14°), unarmed. The exact number of casualties is not yet 
ascertained, yet it can be easily imagined how 

disastrous the result can be when thousands of people are fired at. Had 
our rulers acted with self-restraint and forbearance, this unfortunate event 
would never have taken place. Similarly if the station master of Delhi had 
given up his obstinacy and stubbornness, the bloodshed would not have 
occurred, and children and young women would ha ve been safe from wounds. 
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To whom should the poor people appeal? [Hlsewhere the paper writes :— 


‘When the people are against the new Act which is full of dangers, it should’ 


not be made into alaw. Government have enough of prestige and strength, 


and this law is not likely to invest them with any new power. Government 


are already sufficiently powerful; hence, to appease the public would not 
endanger their prestige.] 


Zo. “ The recent happenings at Delhi must open the eyes of the public 


to the situation. Ina place where Haileyism rules | 


New ‘Times (9), 5th T@™mpant, even a. peaceful demonstration is rank 
Apl.; Home Ruler (6), 5th ‘Sedition. Over-zealous minions of the police will 
Apl. doubtless be glad to provoke open rupture to discredit 


Satyagraha. We are treated to disquisitions from: 
some quarters as to our incapacity to carry on the Satyagraha struggle without. 
violence. Indeed, when there are provocative agents too ready to cause fights, . 


the task of the Satyagraha movement is not an easy one. But, we hope, the. 
Satyagrahis will take careful note of the situation, and defeat the purposes of 
all provocative agents........... Several people were wounded; and a few died 
when the crowd was fired upon. Is nobody reponsible for this simply because 
the affair was misnamed a ‘riot’? The public will not be satisfied unless. 
Government order an impartial inquiry and punish those who are proved 
guilty.” [The Home Ruler remarks:—* We must make it perfectly clear 
that if the people are not to lose all confidence in British justice an impartial 
committee, which will inspire universal confidence, must be immediately 
appointed to investigate and report. And finally it is hardly necessary to add 
that the firing had nothing to do with Satyagraha unless it was intended 
to crush the movement by that means. It is, indeed, due to the Sutyayraha 
alone that the mischief ended where it did.’’| 


26. “The tragic occurrences of March 30 yet remain obscure. The 
biiuaad at kadia Gl versions of Swami Shradhanand and the local officials 
10th Apl > are widely divergent and hopelessly irreconcilable. 
The Government of India have so far done nothing 

but to issue in the form of a communique the news retailed to it by the Delhi 
authorities.......... All these statements are categorically denied in the other 
version, which in the eyes of the people will not be entitled to less credit but 
more. But leaving these details apart and granting that the mob did commit 
some excesses, if is not easy to believe that the officials on their part were not 
guilty of excessive harshness......... It is on the clearest proof of the neces- 
sity of such a stern measure that firing can be justified in any particular 


instance, and it devolves upon the Government to institute an inquiry and > 


publish facts as regards the various incidents of the disturbance.......... 
non-official inquiry i8 being conducted, and all the details in regard to the 
breach of the peace are being collected. But it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment should carry on its investigation and form its opinion, in the light of the 
results of the inquiry, as to whether force was rightly used or not. It would 
be disastrous to create the impression that the officials are anxious to sup- 
press the popular feeling by intimidation.’ ”’ 


21. ‘We think the Delhi: officials have done India and the cause of 
i ia ies Indian nationalism a great service by their action 
(3), Teh Apl aa cols, OU. the 30th March. That day and the 6th April 
PERL a ' 1919 will mark a new and glorious page in the 
history of India........... The bloodshed at Delhi has served as an amalgam 
to knit the Hindus and Mussalmans of India closer together than at any 
time since the two communities have been living side by side in this country 
seeseeeee One God, one people, one nation, one destiny. Have Colonel 
Beadon and the other officials of Delhi any objection to this simple proposition ? 
After demonstration comes action and no time has been lost in following 
the marvellous demonstrations of Sunday last by action.......... The laws 
to be civilly disobeyed have been wisely chosen. The proscribed books that 
are being sold in Bombay and Ahmedabad are Hind Sward; and ‘Tho Story 
of a Satyagrahi’, both written by Mr. Gandhi........... The Satyagraha 
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A AUS Soe ney e+ 
-\ taoveme: nt i. Py wha’ all over b Tadia ing it is only x necessary that the example 

eo Ahmedabad and Bombay should be followed in order that the object of 
; the movement may be achieved.......... The leader of the Satyagraha 
‘movement has Iaid all his cards down on the table, face upwards. It remains 
- now for the authorities to show their hand.” — 


28. “No thoughtful person will wonder at the rather undesirable. aspect 

‘De Ruot ord that the so-called Satyagraha assumed at Delhi the 

i eet. ©), other day. Of course the Home Rulers are loud 

| “in their protests against and condemnation of the 

‘ unjustifiable conduct’ of the authorities who were responsible for the peace of 

the town. They are blind to the circumstance that the responsibility for the 
blood spilt lies on the heads of those who launched this ‘essentially religious ’ 

' movement against the Rowlatt measures. Mr. Gandhi assured all that his. 
_ Satyagraha was based on ‘ soul-force,’ self-humiliation, penance and the rest. 

Bat his followers at Delhi exhibited none of these virtues when they 

compelled the shopkeepers to close their shops, or forcibly stopped tram-cars 

and other vehicles or hurled brickbats at the Railway police for protecting 

the stall-keepers! The soul-force is nowhere to be seen, while the brute- 

force is manifesting itself everywhere ! ” 


f : 29. “ We donot know if the Government of India think that they have put. 
the lid on the Delhi trouble by publishing an official 
Demand for an inquiry gymmary of a report from the Local Administration. 
- oe ore at tage lt is high time for them to institute an inquiry into 
10th Apl. rometé (")) the conduct of the people, the police and the military, 
and decide whether, as has been alleged, there was 

not the use of excessive force in the shooting of the people. We may warn 
the Government that the public is not satisfied by the random allegations 
a of the authorities in Delhi and the assumption of credit by themselves. 
fae | More than fen days have passed since the tragedy, and the Government can- 
e: not rightly leave the people to comfort themselves over the funerals any way 
they like, and look for the men who have not been traced out after the 
trouble. There should be no delay in announcing the decision to investigate 
the origin and course of the trouble and the responsibility for the loss of. 


lives.” 


80." “Ifthe Deputy Commissioner of Delhi had intended to irritate 
ie _  Yather than pacify the public, he could not have 
Comments on @ notice ghosen a better form of notice than the one he 


| to the public issued by | 
the Deputy Commissioner issued on Saturday last. It was very presumptuous of 


of Delhi: him to think that where the Viceroy and the Home 
Servant of India (10), Member failed to convince the people of the neces- 
10th Apl. sity and propriety of the Anarchical and Revolu- 


tionary Crimes Act, he would succeed in dispelling 
their doubts. It would have been more in taste also if, instead of trying to 
persuade the people of the innocuousness and the beneficence of the measure, 
he had merely sought their co-operation in preventing an outbreak of disorder 
and in quelling it, if it should happen. He threw the whole of the blame for 
the tragic events of the preceding Sunday on the Satyagrahis and he told them 
that the latter were solely responsib!e for converting passive resistance into 
an active riot. Even if this were literally true, it would not help in prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such an outbreak to remind the people of it. Again, 
what effect would ordinarily be produced on the mind of a miscellaneous 
crowd to be told that the closing of shops would under no circumstance hurt 
the Sitrkar? One would have thought that the public would take it 4s 
a challenge thrown down by the Sirkar, It is a characteristic vice of the 
Bureaucracy that where a delicate situation requires tactful handling, the 
authorities almost invariably fail. Colonel Beadon’s behaviour on this occasion 
and Mr. Pratt’s blunder in dealing with the Kaira affair only serve to show 
bom hopelessly unfitted their official experience makes the authorities in 
fying an excited peoplé.” - 
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81. “The experience of the last fortnight: should be enough to satisfy 
an ordinary human’ being as to what would be the 
Comments on the _ probable results of the movement led by Mahatma, 
Satyagraha propaganda. Gandhi. In the abstract, the movement should not 
Pee bag ), a5, produce any results of the kind which are actually 
igth A 3 —— threatening us on all sides........... That the line 
dividing itfrom lawlessness or violence is very thin in 
India is another matter. But it must be admitted that Mr, Gaudhi is perfectly 
right in having hit upon it as the best remedy open to Indians in their present 
circumstances. At any rate, there is no wisdom in condemning Satyagraha 
on the ground that it will not achieve its object in proper circumstances....... 
With all the ascetic traditions of our people, the use of this weapon must be 
easier than many suppose. But the real question which thoughtful men must. 
answer in connection with the agitation set afoot by Mr. Gandhi is not 
whether the movement is likely to succeed or not, but whether the circum- 
stances of our country to-day justify resort to it or not. According to Mr. 
Gandhi the passing of the Rowlatt Bill in spite of the unanimous opposition 
of the country and the signs of a determination to give only the shadow and 
not the reality of reforms to India, which are visible in the conduct and 
utterances of men in authority, justify the movement........... The leaders of 
the moderates are deprecating the movement as uncalled for and likely to be 
detrimental to the interests of the country. The Government of Great 
Britain is on the eve of introducing far-reaching reforms in the constitution 
of this country. A Radical statesman like Mr. Montagu is at the head of 
Indian affairs in Parliament and has committed himself to radical changes in 
the polity of this country. There are rifts in the lute no doubt. But on the 
whole it is obvious that we are on the eve of an era which ought to be bene- 
ficent in its effects upon the destinies of India. May be that our hopes may not 
be fulfilled. But is it wise to blast those hopes in anticipation of their non- 
fulfilment ? If the promises of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law are 
to mean nothing, if the commitments of Mr. Montagu are to be in vain, if all 
the goodwill of Britain due to India’s willing participation in the war is to 
mean nothing, India may be justified in Satyagraha. To assume all this 
to-day because a very rigorous law has been passed against political criminals 
is not only foolish but mischievous. It is to plunge the country into a storm 
in which she is bound to suffer tremendously, and this at a time when peace- 
ful progress in the right direction is within sight!” [‘‘ The outlook of 
the Satyagraha propaganda is black—very black—as black as it can be. 
The scenes that were witnessed on Friday last in several places in the 
city and particularly in and around Pydhownie, Bhuleshwar and the 
Crawford Market have no parallel in the annals of Bombay. The living 
generations have never witnessed such lawlessness. Judging from what was 
in evidence throughout the City and particularly in the areas detailed above, 
the movement can so longer be termed * Passive Resistance,’ but 2 deliberate 
and premeditated challenge and defiance of constitutional and duly constituted 
authority......,... With alarming and sensational headlines when the first 
batch of telegrams reached Bombay about Mr. Gandhi’s movements, the head- 
lines such as ‘Mr. Gandhi arrested’ ‘Taken to unknown destination ’, etc., 
appeared in long and large black types in the supplement of a daily paper 
though the message distinctly said that all that had been done was to stop 
Mr. Gandhi from proceeding to the forbidden Province and to force him to 
return tc Bombay. It was clear that there was neither arrest nor detention 
save that his carriage was detached and he was forced to return to Bombay, 
which was the only alternative left. In spite of this natural interpretation of 
the messages, misleading hend-lines which roused the ire of the public were 
deliberately used and continued in the edition issued on Friday morning, even 
though it was well-known by that time that Mr. Gandhi was returning to Bom- 
bay as afree man. It was this mischief and nothing else which created all the 
needless alarm and for-this only the Satyagraha organ is responsible.......... 
It. is, therefore, that we emphatically say that the Satyagraha leaders and 
‘their organ are primarily responsible for the present unrest and excitement in 
the City and that it devolves upon the Government to resort to measures 
‘which will avert a recurrence of the scenes which ‘were witnessed by the 
public on Friday. As-we have said before, they were nothing more than 
x 30—5 CON | ; 
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smonstrations of lawlessness and challenge to authority. If sucha state of 
hings is to continue for a longer period, the prestige of Government and its 
ficers will suffer considerably. The Government will do well to take a lesson 
rom the events that have transpired in other parts of India and it is a repeti- 


tion of that kind which must be avoided.” 


82. The Hindusthdn enumerates the grievances of the Press and the 
“Hindusthan (24), gy, public against the operation of the Press Act, especially 


oes ee | gg) in the matter of proscribing books even for a single 
-. ; Al | ageing ei objectionable passage without giving the publisher 
war (82), 


8th and 10th” an opportunity of publishing an expungated edition 


kh “Praja Bandhu (80), of the same, and adds :—The Acts which Mr. Gandhi 


Apl. ; 
6th Apl.; Deshi Mitra has chosen to defy are those against which we have 


(66), 10th Apl.; Sindhy diane ws | 
Samdchdr (84), 29th Mar.: a long-standing grievance and even Mr. Gandhi’s 


Hind Vijaya (68), 9th enemies will not be able to blame him for breaking 


ApL:  Akhddr-e-Isldm i Acts. It is to be seen what steps Government 


) (89), 10th Apl.; Political take in the matter. [The Sdnj Vartamdn approves 


Bhomiyo (74), llth Apl.; of the Satyagraha movement organised by Mr. 


-Gujardt Mitra (21), 6th Gandhi and suggests that unless boycott is added 


Apl.; Surat Akhbdr (77), to the vow of Swadesh the eyes of the British people 
th = Api. ; oa will not be opened to the true state of public feeling 
Samachdr (71), 9th Apl. existing in India against the Rowlatt Bills. The 
Shri Venkateshwar also lends its support to the Satyagraha movement as 
a protest against the Rowlatt Bills and praises the authorities in Bombay 
for taking matters coolly. In a subsequent issue it asks Mr. Gandhi to re- 
consider the question of defying the Press Act as in its opinion those who 
take the Satyagraha vow should not come in direct conflict with Government. 


The Praja Bandhu asks Government to take popular opinion into congidera- 


tion and to yield in the matter of the Rowlatt Bills. It asks Government 
to bear in mind that the people of India have now been thoroughly imbued with 
the principle of self-determination and asks them to move with the times. ‘The 
Deshi Mitra discusses the origin of the present discontent and declares that 
the Satyagraha movement is the natural outcome of the disregard shown by 
Government for public opinion. The Sindhu Samdchdr exhorts the people 
to take up the Satyagraha movement to show their resentment against the 
passing of the Rowlatt Bills and asks them to add the Swadeshi vow to it 
to make it more effective. The Hind Vyaya is of opinion that the Satyagraha 
movement is fraught with great possibilities for the unification and uplift 
of India. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, on the other hand, declares that the Satya- 


--graha movement has lost its claim to public support the moment its leaders 


thought of breaking laws. It looks with disapproval on the delivery of 
sermons by Hindus in mosques as in its opinion the feelings of orthodox 
Muhammadans would be injured by such sacrilegious action. The Political 
Bhomiyo dwells upon the failure of Mr. Gandhi in his passive resistance 
movement in the past and declares its disapproval of the Satyagraha move- 


went started by him and warns the Muhammadans of what it considers as 


the intrigues of the Hindus to enlist their sympathy in the movement which, 
it declares, is based on a complete misconception of the Rowlatt Bills. 
The Gujardt Mitra and the Surat 1khbdr warn people against the dangers 
of passive resistance and the evil consequences of breaking laws. ‘The 
Kdthtdwdr Samdchdr also asks people to take a warning from the disturbance 


at Delhi.] | 


6 BS. Commenting upon Mr. Gandhi’s exhortation to the people to take 
; the vow of Swadeshi, the Hindusthdn writes :— 
Mr. Gandhi’s exhorta- We wish Mr. Gandhi’s words are engraved upon 


tion to the people to take the bearts of the people and that they will take the 


the swddesht vow. vow of Swadeshi as suggested by him. Mr. Gandhi 


% 5 ee (24), 8th does not like boycott, but if people take the Swadeshi 


L; Praja Mitra and 


(81), 7th vow or even if they make up their minds to use 


Swadesht goods as far as possible, foreign goods 
will be boycotted to some extent. The people 
should, therefore, recognise the necessity of taking 
the Swadeshtj vow as without it Indian inadastries 
will not flourish. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
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and the Shri Venkateshwar also write in a similar strain. The Sdn Varta- 
mdn writes :—We are afraid many will not be able to agree with Mr. Gandhi 
in his views on Swadeshi and boycott. We do admit that boycott has no 
place in Satyagraha. But we are of opinion that foreign goods should be 
boycotted with a view to convince the people of Great Britain of the wrong 
done to the Indians by the passing of the Rowlatt Bills. We fail to see any 
feeling of hatred in the boycott movement: Should, however, Mr. Gandhi 
have 9 strong objection to the boycott movement, we shall refrain from 
advocating its use and shall advocate resort to the Swadeshi vow as urged 
by him. We, however, see no necessity of putting a strict limitation on the 
Swadeshi vow as urged by Mr. Gandhi. The Jdm-e-Jamshed asks people to 
refrain from boycott as urged by Mr. Gandhi and asks them not to go to 
extremes and to take a lesson from the utter failure of the Swadeshi vow ix 
Bengal at the time of the agitation against the partition of Bengal.] 


34. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal contributes a long article on passive resist- 
aig ance to the Home fuler, in the course of which he 
Mr. B. C. Pal’s views remarks :— I am for a passive resistance movement 


on passive resistance IN goaingt the Rowlatt Act, but only on real conscien- 
connection with the Row- 


hohh Tints tious ground ; but not directly as a political weapon. 
Home Ruler (6), 5th <+--++-» But, to make it a real conscience movement 
Apl. we must not extend its scope beyond the present Act 


or such other Acts as may be organically bound up 
with the administration of this outrageous Act, the Oath’s Act, for instance, 
which demands that whoever is called upon to give evidence before a court of 
law must do so. The passive resister cannot consistently give evidence in 
cases under the Rowlatt Act and thereby help its administration or accept its 
authority. We must therefore refuse to obey the Oaths Act in relation to the 
Rowlatt Act. I think we cannot legitimately extend the operation of our 
resistance beyond these limits without giving up our plea that it is a real 
conscience movement. We ought not to do so because it will then make it 
really a retaliatory movement. And no one who has any idea of what passive 
resistance as a retaliatory political weapon means and what are the natural 
consequences of it, will deny that passive resistance as a retaliatory movement 
is the most difficult and dangerous to lead or control. We should beware of 
its evil possibilities.” : 


39. ‘The Satyagraha Sabha has announced that, for the time being, 
laws regarding prohibited literature and registration 

_Comments on the deci- of newspapers may be civilly disobeyed. Those who 
sion of the Satyagrahts to realise the purpose of the movement, will easily see 


break Press laws, that the first acts of disobedience relate to laws and 
Bombay Chronicle (1), 


8th Apl.; *Sunday Tatler orders which have been regarded as unjust and 


(15), 13th Apl.; *Indian ‘iscreditable by the entire community. The four 
Social Reformer (7), 18th pamphlets selected happen to be under official interdict, 
Apl. but those who know the works will have no doubt 

| as to their moral value and their title to free 
dissemination. The breach of orders touching them is deliberately to be 
executed by Satyagrahis who believe the orders to be, in the words of 
Mr. Gandhi, in violation of the national conscience. The books deserve to be 
in free circulation, and, therefore, the prohibition is wrong and has no business 
to exist.......... Regarding the second series of disobedience, they relate to 


the Press Act which is admittedly a dangerous engine of oppression in tha 


public life of this country. The country has been absolutely unanimous in 
the condemnation of the Act and its pernicious influence, and there has been 
strong and legitimate resentment against the authority of the Executive to 
strangle publications at pleasure. Now it is going to be challenged.......... 
Apart from the main object of removing tyrannous laws, the breach of laws 
by the Satyagrahis is so directed as to constitute an education for the people, 
‘showing them a clear way out of the difficulties that lie in the path of honest 
‘men desiring to do public work’.” [‘* The sale of. proscribed literature aud 
publication of newspapers without registration are a challenge to constituted 
authority. It may be that the first offence has not been penalized, but the 
second is. We would wait and watch the further developments and the Gov- 
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en ielic will A sepia it they do not resort to remedial measures in good time. 
a pl geal has elapsed since the Satyagraha now and the prestige of the 
: carpemiengi is held up to ridicule. Why should not the Bombay Govern- 
a. ment resort to measures like the other Provincial Governments? Precedents 
gre not wanting and possibly more will be héard on His Excellency’s return 
Both Simla or even earlier. Further delay by way of parleying with these 
political agitators should not be allowed. In the interest of law, order, peace 
and prestige, lef there be an end to all this dangerous tamasha which is 
verging on fanaticism. We may be hasty and impatient, but the Government 
‘ is calm, sober, patient and sedate. But-there is a limit for all such virtues.” 
“The news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest, as first published, led to some wild 
outbreaks of mob violence and rowdyism in Bombay, chiefly by way of 
compelling people to close their shops and to get out of fram-cars and victorias 
but they were put down without use of firearms. Great credit is due to the 
authorities for the patience and forbearance with which they comported them- 
selves under extremely trying conditions. The splendid feeling which prevails 
in -Bombay to-day towards them is their best reward. The Police are regarded 
by the public as friends, almost for the first time in the annals of the Indian 
administration. The name of His Excellency the Governor is on everybody's 
_ lips, and the sentiment universally felt is one of high respect and admiration. 
We are sorry that at Ahmedabad things assumed a black complexion. The 
Be mob would seem to have got thoroughly out of hand.......... The excesses in 
a Ahmedabad are most regrettable, but, on the whole, thanks to the wise attitude 
of Government, they are exceptions to the general rule in this Presidency....... 
We deeply deplore the occurrences at- Amritsar, and while we feel that the 
spirit of murder and outrage should be sternly put down, we also feel that it 
is to the unexpected action of the Punjab Government in opposing Mr. 
_ Gandhi’s entrance into the Punjab at the last moment, that we owe tha 
_-jurmoil caused in this Presidency. If Mr. Gandhi had ‘not becn interfered 
a with, the loss of life at Ahmedabad and Lahore would not have happened. 


ae His presence everywhere has the most salutary effect in keeping down violeat 
4 ns spirits.’’| 

a 86. The Akhbdr-e-[sldm regrets that a handful of Satyagraht Muham- 
a madans should have allowed Hindus to enter the 
mo Protest against Hindus mosques in Bombay and Delhi in direct violation of 
a entering and preaching in gn jnjunction-of Islam and to make seditious speeches 


Musalman mosques. | “fe ats 
O&KNbdr-o-I's t dm (89), and declares that the religious susceptibilities of 


1ith Apl. Musalmans have been greatly injured thereby. It 
AOE objects to Satyagraha being preached in the religious 
places of different communities and writes :—It is deplorable that Hindus do 
not hesitate to defile the holy places of Moslems. If Satyagrahis themselves 
_will murder the * Goddess of Justice’ in this way, we cannot understand how 
{heir cruel movement will succeed. What Musalman will tolerate such 
inflammatory and profane speeches being made by the idol-worshipping 
‘Hindus in mosques? We request Government to prevent the repetition 
of any such. act in future as the Muhammadans are greatly offended thereby. 


87. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle over 

| the signature ‘‘ Parsees’?:—‘‘ The result of the 

Indians should abstain deliberations and conclusion of the Peace Conference 

| from taking any part in jg in sight and itis likely that the. peace may be 
ba Victory rejoicings 8 8 signed by all the parties concerned and celebration 


f, att Legislation. RS. BOW: of tha Victory Day may come off soon. In view of 


' Bombay Chronicle (1), he resplendent return made to India by the British 
‘9th Apl. Governiment-—for all her zealous and sincere efforts 
to help England to win the war against the most for- 

midable enemy—in the shape of Rowlatt Bills, subversive of the most elementary 
principles of justice and equity to his Majesty’ s loyal and docile subjects com- 
i os ang of no less than one-fifth of the world’s population, it is but fair to ask if 
India ‘consistent with her self-respect—which i is the common heritage of all 
eee ams ity, high and low—should take part in the Victory Celebration ?......... 
1s ee Would if not « afitting and just answer to the-passage of the unrighteous Bill 
_ . through the Council by bureaucratic vote, for India to abstain from taking any 


part in the rejoicings of the Victory on the day the Government may fix for 


the purpose? It behoves every true son of India to be honest to hiinself, to 
his country and to the Government, and to ‘give a clear indication on the 
Victory Day of what he sincerely thinks of jthat ‘Success’, in the train. of 
which have come the Rowlatt Bills fettering the liberties of every Indian, 
which, as the recent developments have proved, has plunged India into deep 
and never heretofore experienced sorrows and affliction.” 


388. Mr. Raghunath Krishna Joshi, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, writes from 
Junnar (Poona) :—Some European soldiers who had 

Alleged highhanded pone to Chakan fora ‘sham fight’ had to go back 
conduct of British soldiers ¢,, Talegaon as it was for some raasons abandoned. 


Baa ) — 
n Kesari (109), Sth Ap], When, on 2nd April 1919, they noticed the motor 


van carrying mails between Talegaon and Junnar, 


passing the travellers bungalow where they were quartered at Chakan, they 
immediately compelled the passengers including men, women and children 
to get down and threw out their luggage. The motor-driver, Mohanlal, 
supported by two of the passengers—one a retired Mamlatdar and the other, 
Head Clerk to the Police Superintendent, Poona, explained to the soldiers the 
delay that would be caused to the mails and the unnecessary detention of 
passengers in the sun without food and water, but without any effect. The 
soldiers got into the motor car and forced the driver to take them to Talegaon. 
Returning to Chakan again, the van picked up the detained passengers and 
mails und reached Junnar late by some five hours. Will Government look 
into this matter at least so far as the delay caused to the wails is concerned, if 
nothing is to be done with regard to the poor people concerned ? 


39. “It was only the last week that we had to report that President 
ce | Wilson in his explanations as to the formation of 
Comments on the per- the League of Nations had decided that the question 
mission given to Ireland g., regards Ireland came under the category of 
to present her demands Home politics and it concerned Britain to settle 
to President Wilson. : : 
Sind Advocate (11), the matter. Reuter now informs this country that 
20th Mar. permission has been accorded to the Irish leaders to 
present their demands to President Wilsoo direct. 
In view of the former news this will cause some surprise. It cannot be for- 
gotten that while Dr. Subramanya Iyer addressed a letter to President Wilson 
direct through American people, Mr. Moatagu called it a disgraceful breach of 
etiquette, and now it remains to be seen whether this disgraceful spectacle of 
Ireland can be tolerated.”’ 


*40. ‘One may ask, why is English opinion so anxious to settle the case 

of Ireland? The reason is obvious. There ig 

Mahrdtta (8), 13th Apl. pressure from Sinn Fein Ireland, there is. pressure in 
the form of a petition from the Irish soldiers them; 

selves who fought in the war on the side of England, and there is pressure 
from abroad, especially the United States of America. This continuous and 


sustained pressure is exerted by Irishmen all over the world, and.they hava 


brought it to such a point through President Wilson that England cannot but 
bend before it. That pressure of public opinion has so far resulted in securing 
the release of Irish conspirators and rebels, and the Government of India 
must learn a lesson from this. The Rowlatt Committee said that there were 
conspirators and rebels in India and the Committee advised the Government 
to pass a law to crush them. The Government of India accepted their advice; 
and passed the much-troublesome law. But in England the Government is 
advised otherwise, and instead of ‘crushing’ the rebels, the Government 
have ‘ released’ them, and even a Conservative paper like the Times blesses 
that policy as a ‘ well-advised step’. The Government and the people there 
believe what one correspondent in the Times happily says: ‘The old vicious 
circle has again appeared—the shattering of hopes based on constitutional 
action has led to unconstitutional movements; and the unconstitutional 
movements are treated as a ground for refusing constitutional reforms.’ 
We ask then if the British Government deems this policy as ‘a well-advised 
H 30—6 cox | 


rela’, why. is a ehe same Goveedeiand ° in India pursuing an- 
‘policy i in exactly similar conditions? Why is it so intent 
g the rebels here ’, supposing that they are so, by the Nasmyth 
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ee ee At. Mr. Naréyen Vishnu "Fon of Malgund, Seoretary, District Agri- 


. gultural Association, Ratnagiri, writes :—lIf rice is 
Necessity of immedi- not sent to Ratnagiri sufficient to meet the require- 


Bain pplying the ments of the district which are estimated at 17 to 


istrict with 18 Jakhs bags of rice, before the sea communication 


with Bombay and other districts is stopped, thou- 
Kesar (109), 8th Apt - gands of people, iti is feared, will starve during the 
monsoon. The licensed rate of selling rice in this district is Ra. 1-8 or 1-12 
over the Controller’s rate, but people have to pay Rs. 16 per bag when the 
Controller’s rate is Rs. 11-8-0. This Government system of controlling rice 
has done no good to the people but on the contrary it has ruined many. In 
this rice business extraordinary profits are being made at the expense of the 
poor ryots. Will Government come forward to investigate this and take 
immediate steps to put a stop to this state of things ? 


42. “The Director of Civil Supplies, Bombay, announces that the 

ee number of those who are to be permitted to import 
Complaint about the rice from Burma is being very much limited with a 
effects of the system of yjew to make supervision and control easier. * If 
oe ot (5), 10th eticient control is the only object aimed at, why is 
Apl. Y not the Director giving a monopoly of the rice trade 
to one firm like that of the Rallis? Of course this is 

all in the wrong direction. If instead of twenty, 200 firms are permitted to 


import, there need be very little more difficulty in exercising control. All -that 


‘the Director has got to do is to bind all the importers, be they 5 or 5,000, to sell 


the stocks only to such mofussil people as hold his own licenses and at rates 
that he himself fixes. ‘There is no point in the present attempt to give over 
the whole of the rice trade into the hands of a few Bombay merchants. We 
know of a proposal made by a Belgaum merchant who was ready to sell at 
rates even lower than the controlled rates if permitted to import from Burma. 
He was told that he could not do it, We wonder what this means. Ifa 
man offers to sell at a certain rate on his own responsibility and gives the 
necessary security to satisfy the Collector that he will pay a penalty in case 
he fails, it is the duty of the Director to give him the license to import. The 


merchant we refer to assures us that the prices fixed by the Controller for rice 


imported from Burma leave a wider margin of profit than is really proper or 
than the one at which a large number of merchants, perfectly solvent and 
reliable, would be quite ready to sell if allowed to import. The restriction of 
the number of. importers under these circumstances is extremely unwise and 
leaves room, we must add, for all sorts of rumours with which the commercial 
circles are rightly or wrongly full. The result of all this is that people are 
looking upon the control system as anything but a system designed to lower 
the prices of foodstuffs! Will Government attend to this more carefully ? ” 


43. “Generally the bureaucracy fights exceedingly shy of public agitation 
_ inany form. But Sir George Lloyd, coming fresh 
Comments on His from a freer atmosphere, welcomes public agitation. 
ean’ shark ond 8 We only hope that he will not allow the bureaucracy 
hocaagae ays hous- +, stifle his good intentions and that he will show 
gp, * ony Chronicle (1), ‘Dimself responsive to public agitation. Speaking on 
9th Apl. Bombay’s housing problems, Sir George said :—‘ It 
is time that we had a _ better and stronger public 
opinion here. I should like to see columns of it in newspapers. I should like 
to see an expression of public agitation to drive both the municipality and 
Government. on in this matter. My own experience as an elected represent- 
ative of the people has been that public agitation is the greatest incentive to 
inicipal and other reforms.’ We hope to see ) Sir George’s administration 
rdin & fresh _ of this truth. 8 a. 


44, “Tt must be admitted, His hcnithines Sir George Lloyd has so 
Somments 06. His lx 1 displayed the greatest coolness, forbearance and 
cellency the Governor’s | circumspection. Acting with a singleness of pur- 
attitude towards public pose and unique devotion to duty and fully alive 
agitation. to the susceptibilities of the popular mind which has. 


Sunday Chronicle (14), been so ruthlessly trampled upon by an unsympa- 
13th Apl. thetic Government, His Excellency has stood firm, 
showing unmistakable gigns of his strong personality by exercising wholesome 
restraining influence on executive vagaries. Neither the police nor the: 
military in Bombay have yet shown any panicky symptoms, nor have they been 
provokingly insolent and defiant amidst crowds of people who have joined 
the movement. It shows the wisdom and dignity of the hand that guides 
the affairs of the present Government in the province, over which any other 
Government would have gone into hysterics and lost all self-possession. But 
Sir George Lloyd has held the reins tight and whatever he may do to uphold 
the prestige of his Government and the dignity of law he will do it im 
accordance with the dictates of his inner self, irrespective of the clamours 
of the bureaucratic gods in the Secretariat who are perhaps panting to post 
a picket with machine-guns iu every nook and corner of Bombay. This is the 
sort of person India wants—a man who has the courage of conviction to act 
as he thinks best— and then nothing can go wrong. Behind the majestic 
panoply of Government the spirit strong in power mysteriously meets the spirit 
of the weakin suffering, and this is the humanisiug element in popular Govern- 
ment, which * becomes virtuous and hence stronger than ever. This has been 
the spirit of Sir George Lloyd’s administration and Lord Chelmsford would 
do well to take a leaf out of it. There is bound to be difference of opinion 
between His Excellency as the head of the administration in the Province and 
the enthusiastic Nationalists—and the world will be too monotonous to live 
in, if there was none—but in this diversity, there will be good understanding © 
from varying standpoints as well as mutual respect, and then there can be no 
attribution of unworthy, self-secking motives to anybody.”’ 


45. ‘‘ The Moderate party has organised itself in Bengal, Bombay, the 

; Be Central Provinces, the United Provincs and Madras. 

The present position of The party is not numerically strong in any of these 
gap asasergge gree 10), Provinces, but some of the best elements in Indian 
10th Apl. of India (10), Nationalism are to be found within its ranks. The 
parties have largely reshaped themselves within the 

last few sidethe, and the Indian Liberals have received a large accession of 
strength in the person of some who have recently joined the party. Some 
others who have not formally done so are at one with the Liberals in 
principles and policy, and will throw the whole weight of their great influence 
and power into the scale of the Liberals. This is a time for concentration of 
forces, when we are face to face with reaction, and if only the party plays its 
part well and worthily its contribution to the upbuilding of New India will be 
very substantial ; although for the moment it is its unfortanate portion to 


contend against a lot of misdirected enthusiasm, which is calculated, in its” 
opinion, to set back the hands of the clock.” 


46. ‘Sir Basil Scott will soon leave these shores, and his qualities, good 
or bad, need not much exercise the public now. 
The more important and interesting speculation now 
is who is to be the next Chief Justice.......... If 
ages, Mit dq Padres the local conditions demand a local man, then it. 
(31), Lith rity se way would be difficult to ignore the claims of Mr. Justice 
pl., Eng. cols. | re , 
| Macleod, the senior barrister judge on the Bombay 
bench. Mr. Macleod’s appointment as puisne judge was in the nature of a 
hazardous experiment. He was not a practising barrister, when he was 
raised to the High Court bench, but an official. His success, however, as a. 
Judge has justified his appointment, and perhaps also encouraged the autho- 
rities to repeat the experiment. There is no question as to Mr. Macleod’s 
abilities. His grasp of cases, especially of commercial transactions, is marvel-. 


The Chief Justiceship 
of the Bombay High 


lously quick and clear. For despatch of work he has had no rival here. He is. 


somewhat hasty in forming his opinions, and prone to rely too much upon 


ee tn 


| hil: OWn reading of the case rat had than’ on counsel’ statement of it. Witha 
— -. Yittle more pat pie. and: a little more of the judicial temper and methods, he 
fald make an excellent Chief Justice. The misfortune of the Bombay 

h has been that it has been occupied by judicial or practical extremists. 
aes), a ave either had judges, like Mr. Justice Marten, too much enamoureéd: 
Rice a her forms and technicalities to pay adequate regard to the practical 

— ~—_ demands of justice or those who, like the late Mr. Justice Davar ride rough- 
— > ghod over all the farms and safeguards of procedure and evidence, to arrive 
Pee at their own intuitive estimation of the merits of a case. We want a 
, happy moderate, who would avoid the faults of both these classes. It is 
curious that both tend to be impatient. It would be well always to bear in 


mind, what is oft repeated, but uot always practised, that patience is the first 
of judicial qualities.” 


#* 


47. The Kesari refers to the “ fresh persecution” of Indians in South 
Thdians in East ities Africa and says:—Mahatma Gandhi requested the. 
Kesari (109), 8th Apl. Viceroy fo appoint a Commission, but His. 
| Excellency assured him that the matter was under 
‘correspondence with the Secretary of State and through the Secretary of 
State with the Colonial Secretary and that it would be solved in a satisfactory 
manner. How long are Indians to rely only on such assurances? While the 
South African grievances are as yet unredressed, a deputation from Hast 
Africa came down to wait upon the Viceroy, but the Viceroy did not even. 
condescend to receive it personally. Sir Thomas Holland received it in his. 
place and gave it a similar assurance. While the British officials are giving 
to Indians wordy assurances the new Lord Kitchener is engaged in forming 
oe a settlement of British soldiers granting to them hundreds of acres in Mast. 
ae Africa. There are 6,000 Europeans in Kast Africa and though the number. 
oe of Indians is many times more they have to lead a life of misery. What will 
cs be the state of Indians if thousands of British soldier colonials are added to. 
. the number of Europeans! How can Indians resist the tyranny to which | 
their countrymen who have gone to live in other countries are subjected ? 


48. ‘We make no apology for drawing the attention of the public and the 
, Government of India once more to the position of the 
Grievances of Indian Indian settlers in Kast Africa. His Excellency thu- 


i re mong in British Hast Viceroy has taken up the memorial presented to him 
, oat Chronicle it) for ‘sympathetic consideration,’ but the white 
ath Apr. oo ' settlers in the Protectorate have not allowed the 


grass fo grow under their feet. The latest mail from 

‘East Africa contains serious news. The new Governor of Hast Africa, 
Major-General Sir Edward Northey, has ranged himself on the side of the 
white settlers, afact which has come asa shatteriug blow to the hopes of 
Indians.......... | His Excellency bas, in his first speech in the Legislative 
Ceuncil, endorsed all the arrogant demands urged by white settlers in respect 
of the policy of excluding Indians from the colony and oppressing those 
already there.......... The Governor seems to have submitted proposals for. 
‘improving ’ the government of the country. He announced in the Council. 
that he had received acable from the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
‘to the effect that approval is given to my proposals.’ In a word, new 
legislation is going shortly to be effected in violation of the principle 
of eqnal treatment. We presume that not only is there going to be no 
abatement of past oppression, but there is to be an addition in the burden of 
iy unfair treatment in future.......... We want to know if the rights of security 
a of life and property are going to be abrogated in the case of Indians and if 
Bits the protection of British citizenship is a colossal sham. Lord Milner, who. 
is Secretary of State for the Colonies, is a pronounced anti-Asiatic and it 

may be that he will refuse to interfere in the interests of Indians; but are 

- @ur rights so precarious as to be violated at the pleasure of any Cabinet 
_ Minister? A strong hand is needed to check the collusive sympathy of the 
~~ @olonial Office in this policy of extermination pursued by the Hast African 
Government. To disinherit the Indian from the possession of his belongings: 
gad utterly to pauperise him into serfdom, is the object of the white settlers, 
Co a disguising their purpose. How long are Indians. to be left to. 


25° 


suffer and meditate on these wrongs? We know of a man who sincerely holds 
that the position of Indians under oppression has turned him into an atheist. 


The iniquity of it is gross in Hast Africa where the new policy is being 
adopted with a deliberation and forethought which are truly appalling. It is: 


the duty of the Government of India uncompromisingly to urge the British 
Government to desist from countenancing it. Wehope Lord Chelmsford will 
realise the gravity of the issue.”’ 6 


49. “Mr. Jinnah’s resignation of his membership of the Imperial Council 


Comments on Mr. does not occasion surprise ; the merit of his letter of 


Jinnah’s resignation as 
member of ne Imperial methods of an ‘ overfretful and incompetent bureau- 


Legislative Council. cracy’; Mr. Jinnah charges the Vicerov with: 


P eg ag o, "ah, bas fncirtibtenseny and with ‘ruthlessly trampling upon 
ome Ruler : 

Apl: Kesari (109),’ 8th principles for which Great Britain avowedly fought 
Apl. principles w were proclaimed to gét help when the 
issue of the world-war was undecided !” [The Home Ruler remarks :—“ It is 
well that Mr. Jinnah has come forward to show that there is at least one 
man who finds it impossible to work in co-operation ‘ with a Government 
that shows such an utter disregard for the opinion of the representatives of the 
people in the Council Chamber and the feelings and sentiments of the people 
outside ’...........We are glad Mr. Jinnah has spoken out so plainly and the 
country will universally endorse his opinion when he says that ‘the Govern- 
ment that passes such a Jaw or sections in times of peace forfeits its claim to 
be called a civilized Government’.’’ The Kesar refers with approval to the 
resignation given by Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya of their 
membership of the Imperial Legislative Council. It says that the members 


have been alive to their self-respect and that they resigned because they could 
not brook unjust laws. They deserve to be commended, continues the journal, 


because they have once more brought to the notice of ‘the people how repre- 
hensible is the enactment of the measures. | 


50. Weare of opinion that itis better to refuse to co-operate with 
Sudhdkar (124), 6th Government and thus make government impossible 


Apl.; Din Mitra (102), 2nd 


Apl. go to jail. The Legislative Councils are among the 


prominent items where such co-operation is extended 
by the people under the present system of administration. We are sure the 
bureaucracy will have to rectify its mistakes in respect of the Rowlatt legisla- 


tion if all the Indian members resign their seats in the Legislative Councils 


to mark their protest and carry on an extensive agitation in the country 
with a view to freeing their country from these fetters. ‘I'he Honourble Mr. 
Sharma spiritedly adopted this course on the passage of Rowlatt Bill No. 2. 
Unfortunately, however, his courage did not last long and he fell a victim to the 
persuasions of His Excellency the Viceroy and the Moderates. The Honour- 
able Mr. Jinnah, however, bad announced that he would resign his seat if 
the Bill was passed and we heartily congratulate him on faithfully keeping his 
word. He is not likely to withdraw his resignation as he has tendered it after 
mature consideration. We have experience of Mr. Jinnah’s tenacity and 
steadfastness. These qualities of his came prominently to the fore on the 


occasion of the Willingdon Memorial movement. We trust that those who: 


co-operate with Government in the Legislative Councils, the Municipalities 
and in various other ways should ponder over the course adopted by Mr. 
Jinnah and follow his example. It is a good sign that some Patels and 
Kulkarnis in Gujarat have sent in their resignations to the Collector to mark 
their disapproval of the Rowlatt legislation. Such resignations will, as nothing 
else can, convince the bureaucracy that it is impossible to carry on the adminis- 
rration of the country by wholly flouting public opinion. [The Din Mitra on 


the other hand declares that Mr. Gandhi’s fighé for truth is only one-sided 
since the social tyranny to which the backward and the depressed classes are 


subjected does not move his heart.] _ 
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resignation lies in his merciless exposure of the 


the war’. One does not wish to believe that cs 


by constitutiona] means than to break the laws and 
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with a suspicious eye. 


The future of Meso- 
potamia. 

| . Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), 
6th Apl. 


Comments on the Bom- 
bay Moslem meeting to 
discuss the future of 
Turkey and the Khali- 
phate. 

Muslim Herald (141), 
4th Apl. 


ee What should be the 
i | position of Indians with 
regard to a future Indian 


described in his letter. 
potamia by Persia, the paper states that the former has always been subject 
to the Khaliph, and that the Shah of Persia has never claimed, nor now claims, 
spiritual supremacy, hence it cannot be handed over to the Shah. Finally 
it deprecates the disunion on this subject among different sections of Moslems, 
and characterises the attempt of the contributor to blacken the Turks who 
looked after the holy places of the Shias as being far from grateful. 
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the communal and racial differences were sunk and 


the concerted idea of the white man’s superiority is 
‘abandoned. When the integrity and independence of. 


Germany and Bulgaria will be preserved, why should 


the Turkish Empire be completely dismembered and. 


its Sultan be reduced to a position similar to that 
of the Pope? The enemy least responsible for the 


war is Parkey, and had the Great Powers not committed the mistake of 
- déviating from the path of justice at the time of the Balkan war, there would 
have been no occasion for the last war or, at any rate, ‘lurkey would not have 
- been entrapped by the enemy. 
- Turkey has awakened the Asiatic nations and they look upon the Allies 
It would scarcely be just to coerce other nations into 
subjection and to force an alien civilization on them. But the most deplor- 
able of all these things is that some of the self-governing British Colonies 
have refused to allow ingress to British Indian subjects. 
would have Indians to help them at the time of war and to supply labour to 
their industries, but they would not have them to share the rights of citizen- 
ship and independence with them ! 
Yacial bar in the way of Asiatic emigrants and has insisted on its being 
placed before the general body of the Peace Conference. 
to influence the opinion of other nations with regard to the purity or otherwise 
of the motives of the Allies. 


52. Commenting in Persian on Shahzada Abdulla Khan’ s letter on the 


The ‘differential treatment meted out to 


These Colonies 


Japan has raised the question of this 


Its decision is sure 


future status of Mesopotamia, published in its issue 
dated the 30th March (de paragraph 54 of Weekly 
Report No. 183 of 1919), the Mujsid-e-Rozgdr affirms 
that the Turks did not oppress the people of that 


country in the way the abovenamed contributor has. 


As regards the assum ption of suzerainty over Meso- 


—— 03. Reverting to a consideration of the meeting of the Bombay Musal- 


mans held to discuss the -question of the Khali- 
phate, the Muslim Herald says:—What means 
should be adopted with a view to place the \Juslim 


sentiments and feelings before the Peace Conference ? 


Is their any representative of the Musalmans at the 
Conference to give expression to the inner anxiety 
felt by them? A non-Muslim cannot adequately 
express the sentiments of the Muslims, and it is 


isroonsible to get a non-Muslim having impartial views in this question as 
well as the question of the future of the Capital (Constantinople). What 
justice can we expect from those who wish to wipe the Turks out of the 
world and who are already prejudiced against them? None of the speakers 
said anything as to what secular or religious evil would arise if the Musal- 

mans were left without a Khalif of their own. However, we pray that the 
resolutions passed at the meeting might prove effective. 


54. Referring to, Lord J ellicoe’s visit, the Home Ruler writes :—‘‘ We 


are cheerfully prepared to bear the additional 
burden which the navy must entail, but the funda- 
mental condition is that the Indian Navy must be 
in reality as well as in name the Indian Navy. Any 
attempts to play with the strong sentiments of the 
eople on this subject will prove disastrous in the 
ongrun, Indid has now reached a stage of national 


.tional reforms. 


‘consciousness in which the slightest indignity is bitterly resented ; and if the 


Indian Navy for which India will pay is manned by foreigners it will not be 
by any means a slight indignity. We are perfectly aware of the fact’ that by 
the help of their official bloc the Government of India can do anything over 
the head of the popular representatives, but such a mockery of legislation has 
absolutely no moral value behind it. We trust that even the Government of 
India cannot forget the serious blunder it-has made in passing the Rowlatt 
Act and that that lesson will not be forgotten so quickly. We therefore 
again emphasise that no artificial hitches must be placed in the way 


. Of Indians who want to enter the Commissioned ranks of the ‘navy. 
After the arrival of Lord Jellicoe mischievous attempts have been made. 


in certain quarters to depreciate the merits of Indians, to harp with damnable 


reiteration on the indispensable character of the British officer and to: 


advocate at the same time the fitness and special claims of Anglo- 
Indian youths for commissions in the Navy. The Anglo-Indian Press 
possesses both the ears of the authorities and the agitation which these 
amiable journals have set up for ignoring the rights of Indians for commis- 
sions in the Indian Navy is ominous. It is therefore quite in the fitness of 
things that the Indian press and public opinion must rouse itself and 
make it perfectly clear that any such unjust arrangement will not be tolerated. 
If the Indian navy is to be started under such conditions we must oppose 
the very existence of that navy.” 


LEGISLATION. 


29. The bureaucracy always maintains, while passing liberty-destroying 

laws like the Defence of India Act, the Press Act, the 

The Rowlatt Act is owlatt Acts, etc., that it will not misusethem. We 
likely to be misused. need not remind the reader how often the first two 
Kesari (109), 8th Ap}. have been misused, for an instance of new tyranny 
serves but to remind the people of old injustice. 

From this experience it may be said that the popular belief that the 
Rowlatt Act will not but be misused is based on reason. The Lahore 
New Herald Press’s security was enhanced because it made a greater profit, as 
if the Press security is an income tax or excess profits tax. As the right of 
appeal is of no great use under the Press Act the bureaucracy is free to do 
anything... In some matters under the Defence of India Act, there is no 
appeal and there also injustice can be done. But where appeal is allowed the 
real nature of the bureaucratic doings is revealed. Messrs. Kane and Mahajan 
of Chanda (Central Provinces) were proceeded against under the Defence 
of India Act and sentencad to one year’s imprisonment. But they were 
acquitted by the Sessions Court. In the case of Narayanrao Vailya the 
same thing happened. As the High Court was of opinion that the 
bureaucracy went beyond its powers in Dr. Varad Rajulu’s Case, the whole 


‘thing came down with a crash. It may be seen from this how hollow is the 
cry raised by the bureaucracy that they do not misuse their powers and how 


necessary it is to have the right of appeal in order to obtain true justice. 
Bureaucracy is convinced of it and, therefore, it allows no right of appeal 
under the Rowlatt Act! One feels indignant when he thinks what the state 
of the innocent patriots would be under the Rowlatt Act which does not 


‘allow oper inquiry and the right of appeal. 


*56. ‘‘ The greatest disturbing cause has been the introduction of the two 

| Rowlatt Bills and the passing of one of them in the 
The kowlatt Act and face of a solid Indian opposition within and without 
the prospects of constitu- the Imperial Legislative Council, and almost entirely 


Indian Social Reformer with the help of an official non-Indian majority. 


(1), 18th Apl. _Asarule we avoid raising racial issues, but it is 


impossible to do so in this case. The responsibility 


of forcing those who, like us, have, as far as in them lies, striven all these 


-years to bridge the gulf between the English and the Indian communities, to 
raise such 1 issues, rests with the Government of India. If nothing else, this 


-aspect of the’ effect: of passing a Coercion Act almost entirely by English 
“votes, snould have weighed with Government. Most of those who voted in 
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tof the 7 Bill at the Lever? ieane i in’ the Legislative Cotincit are Hnglish® 
ers of the Indian Civil Service. A considerable proportion of those 


Pe rey hose movements have been restricted under the Defence of India Act are 


ndian students, Few English officers of the standing of the members of the 


eo -""Tmperial Legislative Council have children of that age residing in this. 


Ae of sle of aid to them in proportion to their, expansion in future, It also asks 


country and attending schools in this country. These gentlemen in voting 
for the Bill were absolutely free from the thought, present to the minds of 
every Indian member, that the provisions of the Bill may be abused in relation 
fo.persons in whom they may be interested. It is the curse of Indian 
administration that halie is settled by one set of persons and the effects of 
that policy have to be endured by a totally different set. The evil effects of 
this anomalous state of things is nowhere sd deplorable as in education and in 
matters arising out of or having a bearing upon educational policy. Several 
leading Moderates opposed the Bill........... Government, however, turned a 
deaf ear to their representations. The position of the Moderates in Indian 
politics becomes untenable unless they can show that their methods are more- 
efficacious than others in obtai: ing redress of popular grievances at the hands 
of Government. In other words, the task of persuading people to adopt a policy 
of patience and trust becomes impossible unless those who advocate it are 
able to point to a reasonable measure of success for their method. It is not 
too much to say that the position of the Indian Moderates has never before 
been more seriously undermined than by the unbending persistence of the. 
Government of India in passing the principal Rowlatt Bill. Yet they could 
have accepted the Moderate position without the least deviation from their 
purpose. in passing the Bill. That purpose was to provide against a 
recrudescence of anarchic crime. The Moderates, while hoping that the 
introduction of reforms might make such recrudescence impossible, had. 
repeatedly pointed out that Government had ample powers to meet any 
emergency in the Ordinance powers of the Governor-General. The 
declaration of Satyagraha at this juncture by Mr. Gandhi cowpleted the 
discomfiture of the Moderates. They were obliged to repudiate it promptly, 
but, in view of the severe rebuff they had experienced at the hands of Govern- 
nient, they were powerless to prevent the rapid spread of the movement. 
They could, under the circumstances, adduce only one reason against it, and 
that a very poor reason, namely, that it may prove injurious to the. reform 
scheme. As ifthe Act does not take away far more than the reform scheme 
can give. In the presence of a law which puts in the hands of the Executive 
Government the power to determine by proclamation the guarantees accepted 
in every, civilised country as the right of the subject in‘respect of his person 
and property, a reform scheme which proposes to place the control of roads 
and schools and sanitation in the hands of elected Ministers, even without 
any attempts at whittling it down, loses much of its attractiveness.......... 
The danger to the reform scheme owing to Satyagraha, even if real, does not 
trouble us much. We are strongly of opinion that no reform can have a fair 
trial with such an Act on the Statute Book. Indian politics has become 
largely a matter of making the British public believe this or the other thing of 
India and her people. This is true of both opponents and supporters of 
constitutional reforms. If we take care that the people of India have the 
qualities required of a people striving after responsible government, there 
will be no scope for opponents to deny nor need for.supporters of reform to 
assert that bey are fitted to exercise the functions of self-government. 3 


EDU CATION. 


57. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by the special’committee that was recently 

Th graaeiean of thesteps appointed to report on Moslem education in the 
taken by Government to Presidency and thenks the Government of Bombay 
Bi. 2 mie Sa ‘char (63), for the active interest evinced by them in the 
Tt i Api. y ’ question. It fully approves of the new system of 
granting aid to the madressas and other private 


: oted by Mullas, and requests Government to enlarge the present. 


the well-to-do Musalmans to do their duty in the matter by co-operating with 


Government and by helping the poor students of their —- by giving 
them scholarships. 


58. “Last week’s Servant of India has made an attempt to provethat the . 


Bombay Government's educational progress is quite 
_Oriticiam of the educa- satisfactory. We admit that the Servant is right 
tional policy of the Bom- jn its own way. Looking ai the matter from its 


ae ae 3.q higher-caste’s point of view, what else can bea better 
Apl. . policy than to allot one lakh for opening new 


primary schools and add two lakhs to the same 


amount from the increase in the Excise revenue which the Government is 


bound to spend for the purpose, while sums several times this are sanctioned 
for additional grants to Colleges or New High Schools in the districts? Will 
the Ser: ané tell its readers woat proportion of the proposed additions to the 
educational expenditure will help the education of the classes who form over 
80 per cent. of the population? Will it also say what justification Sir Ibrahim 
has to allot large sums for the adoption of special measures to encourage 
Mussalman education, while so shamefully little is being done to encourage 
the Backward and Depressed Hindu Class3s? Or is this part of the so- called 
Hindu (Brahman)-Moslem entente cordiale that the Hindu (Brahmans) should 


not grudge what the Moslems want, while the Moslems should give the Brah- 


mans all that they want? Sir Ibrahim may be very good to our politicians ; 
but as long as we see no trace of sympathy for the crying needs of the back- 
ward Hindu Castes and the Depressed Classes, we cannot approve of his 
statesmanship. ‘The goal of universal literacy is as old as the Chaturshringi 
Hills. No Sir Ibrahim was needed to lay itdown. The question is: When 
is the goal to be reached? What right has he to spend lavishly on other 
already well-fed branches of education, while that goal is almost as distant as 
the stars themselves ? ”’ 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


59. ‘“‘ We have suffered from municipal corruption for long long years, 
and the strangest part of the matter is that the evil 

Mismanagement ofthe has been tolerated by the highly-placed. From one 
— cae sO end of the city to the other, is heard the cry of. 
Png weet water, more water ; yet nothing has been done to 
ensure a steady flow throughout the city; the city’s 
mortality continues to be the highest of any city in the world; children 
continue to die like flies; tuberculosis is causing havoc amongst the 
little ones who are the real builders of the Nation; hardly 10 per 


cent. of school boys are healthy ; the crowded condition of the town defies. 
description ; but our city fathers seem to take things in a philosophic way !. 


His Excellency warned Bombay citizens that if the problem of congestion in 
the city was not tackled forthwith, the work-people and their children would 


die out in the next two or three generations. Katachi well may have a 


similar warning ; yet the situation here can be saved ; for, we have vast open 
spaces to expand to meet the growing needs of the city.” 


60. ‘ We have over and over again emphasised the conviction, based on 


the experience of the working of local self-governing 


The Bijé4pur Munici- institutions, that the whole fabric is a farce, and. 
py and the Collector of that so long as the present policy of Government 
ijépur. regarding municipal and local boards is not replaced’ 
by a policy of complete popular control, the position. 
of these bodies will never improve. or if an official 


Bembay Chronicle (1), 
11th Apr. 


like the Collector, with his powers of control, seeks to rule these bodies as he 
thinks fit he can easily do so, by the simple process of persuading a few of: 
the members—themselves creatures or seekers of official patronage—to make’ 
common cause against the main body of their elected colleagues. This 
process no doubt makes the latter powerless and voiceless, but at the same 
time it causes friction where harmony should exist and any exercise of 
the powers of control on this basis is apt to be an unwarranted and harmful. 
interference in the internal affairs of these bodies, constituted as they are. The 
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history of many a municipal: body tells this melancholy tale. The experience of 
the Bijapur Municipality during the triennium which has just closed has not 

_  beendifferent. The President, Mr. Kowjalgi, was an elected councillor. His. 
~*~ very election to the presidentship was sought to be thwarted. Failing that, 
his regime was full of thorns throughout. Ultimately he had to resign his 


post, a few days before the expiry of his term, because of the interference 


on the part of the Collector, Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji, and his creatures in the 


Municipality. A recent instance of friction which has considerably agitated the 
public mind in that city refers to the municipal elections which were concluded 
in the middle of February last. Of the election rules framed by Government 
Rules 24 and 28 require that the voting papers and counterfoils shall be destroyed 
at the end of fifteen days after the date of the declaration of the results of elec- 
tion, or if any application be made to the District Court under section 28 of the 
District Municipal Act to set aside or amend any elections, after the disposal 
thereof, and till then the voting papers shall be under the seal of the 
municipality and in their custody ,iand the counterfoils and the unused foils under 
the seal and custody of the polling officers. After the declaration of the - 
results an application under the Municipal Act had been made to the District 
Court and, therefore, these papers were preserved under the respective seals 


and kept in the municipal building. The object of the rules is quite evident, 


and it is that the secrecy of voting should be kept inviolate, and that no- 
body should have any right to look into these papers and know what voter 
voted fur what candidate, by comparing the foils with the counterfoils except 
the District Court which may do so fora just and proper decision of the 
applications under the Municipal Act. The Collector, however, called 
for these papers. The President, we are told, refused to part with 
them as he was of opinion thatthe rules prohibited him from so doing 
and he at the same time requested the Collector to refer the matter to 
Government, if his opinion was questioned. The Collector. however, 
rested his right under section 173 of the Municipal Act which says that the 
Collector shall have power to call for any document in the possession or 
control of the Municipality. But the rules apparently create an exception to 
the powers under section 173 and, moreover, the counterfoils which are 
required to be under the seal of the polling officers, though in this case, kept 
in the Municipal building, were legally in their possession, and the Muni- 
cipality had no control over them except to destroy them. On this view of 
the law, the President refused to submit the papers to the Collector. Buta 
resolution was carried under the inspiringspresence of the Collector, that the 
papers should be submitted to him. This was done on 24th March. The: 
very next day a suit was filed against the Municipality by a councillor in the 
Sub-Judge’s Court and the Court directed the Municipality by an ad interim 
order of injunction nat to send the papers to the Collector. The order 
was duly served on the Municipality. By this time the President had 
resigned, and the Vice-President was master of the situation. He, it is 
alleged, ordered that the boxes containing the papers should be forwarded to 
the Collector and some other councillors—of course the nominated ones— 
looked to the actual forwarding of them. The Vice-President, however, saw 
his blunder the next day and requested the Collector to return the boxes. 
The Collector, we are told, would have none of it. On the other hand, 
again in his presence, another precious resolution was carried in the 
Municipality to the effect that the suit should be defended though many an 
elected member counselled to the contrary. The plaintiff, therefore, applied to 
the Court to make fresh orders for the proper preservation of the boxes till 
the decision of the suit. But before it could pass any orders the boxes were 
apparently opened. The Court, however, passed orders regarding the safe 
custody of the papers that were in the District Court pertaining to one of the 
three wards, in connection with the application under the Municipal Act. 


‘The suit will continue and the question of right will be decided in due course. 


‘No comments are necessary as the matter is swb judice; we have merely 
narrated the story. But so far as these facts go, there is no doubt that the 
imbroglio could bave been avoided. Some rate-payers have sent telegrams to 
the Comissiover, S. D., and the Government of Bombay, regarding the. 


- alleged infringement of the right of secrecy of voting, but nothing has as yet: 
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been heard in reply. Will Governntent enquire into this matter? We only’ 
wish that the shackles of control are relaxed—without reference to the present: 


case—so that the Municipality may breathe a little morefreely. And the sooner 
‘such control is ended, the better for local self-government.” 


61. The Hyderabad correspondent of the Home Ruler describes how at. 


a meeting of the Municipal Committee of manage- 


hig ag a os ogg ba ment at which the Collector and President Mr. Gib- 


Pe sident of the Hvdera- 800 was not present, the proposal for the making of 
bad (Sind) Sealelaal Com- of a grant of Rs. 9,000 to the Nava Vidyalaya was 
mittee of Management in negatived, how the Collector subsequently proposed 
connection with the pro- to call another meeting at which he himself was to 


Rravalcs grant to the Nava move a proposition in favour of the grant, how this. 


yhoo tae 6), 5th excited the public and brought them in large num- 


Apl. bers to the meeting “‘to witness the drama under 

the managership of the Collector who was making 
farce of local self-government in Hyderabad,” and how Mr. Gibson then 
decided to hold the meeting in Camera. The correspondent then continues :— 
*" Let Sir George Lloyd look into this matter. His last speech at Ahmedabad 
savours full of hopeful expectation for the advancement of local self-govern- 
ment in this presidency. Let His Excellency turn his attention to the poor 
benighted Sind and see what his subordinates are doing there. Municipal 
administration has suffered considerably, under Mr. Lawrence and some 
of his faithful District officers. The present local self-government in Sind 
is a mere mockery as district officers are so emboldened that they do not 
hesitate to ride rough-shod over public opinion and carry their point in 
such a shabby way even in places like Hyderabad. In about an hour’s 
time the knotty question was settled, all excepting three, who stood true to 
their guns to the last, voting in favour of adhering to the previous resolutions. 
How it was done need not puzzle us seeing that those who sided with the 
Collector were either Kuropean officers or men who could change so con- 
‘veniently.” 


62. “We congratulate the Bombay Government on their adopting the 
suggestion made by the Servants of India Society's 
Comments on the vernacular journal of Poona that the place of a nomi- 
nomination by Govern- nated councillor, left vacant by Mr. Apte’s death in 
- ment of an “ untouchable ” the P Cit Mi lit - id “3 Filed b 
on the Poona Municipality. 6 Poona City Municipality, should be filled by a 
Servant of India (10), member of the depressed classes.......... We daresay 
10th Apl, an interesting situation will be created in the Poona 


Municipality by the appointment of a gentleman 


belonging to the so-called untouchable classes, who is the equal of any other 


member in point of respectability. The municipal board boasts of at least two 
Nationalist members who had the temerity in these days of democracy openly 
tO Oppose an innocent resolution urging the desirability of removing the taint 
of untouchableness from the depressed classes ata conference of the Poona 
District last year. They may, if they so choose, wash off the pollution ina 
holy bath on the riverside every day (which will also afford them an oppor- 
‘tunity to add to their religious merit), but we trust they will restrain 
their vationalist impulses so far as to abstain from bringing forward a 
resolution in the municipality for reserving a separate seat for the new 
member, as seats are set apart for Pariah boys in schools. This experiment 
may well be extended by Government and at least one member of the 
untouchables nominated on each of the municipal and local boards; it is 
calculated to bring about a substantial improvement in the civic conditions 
of the localities inhabited by the depressed classes, as well as to bring down the 
hauteur of the higher castes and restore to the lower castes their self-respect, 
lost i long ago.” | 


NATIVE STATES. 


63. People in British India need not envy the lot of their brethren in 

the Native States. The manner in which the 

The  Vetende — administration of some of these is carried on shows 
peel e . Vatandar ° thatthe British bureaucracy need not plume itself 
Rajakdran (116), 6th Upon its autocratic and unrestrained powers. Some 
Apl. of the rulers are so high-handed that even the 
unprogressive bureaucracy can very well copy their 
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le of British India to agitate against a. 

ih tive States are debarred even from 

1inded of this by the hand-bill issued by the Associa- 
is in the Kolhapur State which meets at Nipani 
tish bureaucracy took it into its head to substitute paid 
ris. But in spite of the baits of the bureaucracy 
eputy Collectors, there are still some kulkarnis in 
b ich the British’ bureatcracy could not abolish 
g 80 much pains the Kolh4pur Durbar abolished with a stroke 


ved hundreds of kulkarnis of their hereditary watans. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
W. Secretariat, Bombay, 17th April 1919. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


_ The public statement on the present situation which Sir George 
Lloyd made last’ evening was couched in con- 

Comments on His Ex- gidered language. It was certainly not modelled 
cellency the oo on the denunciatory rhetoric of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
vcsent situation, Ve ate glad of the spirit of good temper with which 
p Bombay Chronicle (1), 2¢ has discussed the position of Government at the 


17th Apl. present crisis. According to His Excellency’s 


admission, there is more behind this phase of distur- 


bance than meets the eye and itis well that we have the example of Sir George 
Lloyd’s chariness in ascribing to Satyagraha all the evils of violence it has been 
combating since its inception. Itis plain that in some parts of his speech 
His Excellency has been skating on thin ice, though there is little doubt as to 
the purport of the final appeal. No one has attempted to discredit the Gov- 
ernment of His Excellency with the allegation that they have been reckless in 
the ‘employment of the ample military resources’ at their disposal, and there 
will be no question as to their claim regarding the comparative patience they 
exhibited in Bombay on Friday last in the face of trouble. Now we believe 


that the policy of His Excellency is being caught in the current of action | 


indicated in the communique of the Home Department, especially as in his 

speech he does not pause to discriminate between the pacific attitude of 
Satyagrahis and the turmoil, which, according to general belief, it 1s wrong to 
confound with the consequences of Satyagraha.” 


*2Z. ‘‘ The transparent sincerity of Sir George Lloyd and his honest 
Sunday Chronicle (14) and outspoken statement cannot be misconstrued by 
20th eo * anybody. A Governor of a province, under a Viceroy 
like Lord Chelmsford as areh-dictator, has to consider 

many circumstances, of which the public know very little. What however 
they know is that a little bit of O’ Dwyerism might have set the whole province 
ablaze. Sir George Lloyd has saved the people from that horrible situation 
by his quiet and tactful wisdom and real statesmanship. As the Governor of 
the province of Bombay, His Excellency could have extended the arms of the 
law and quelled every sort of disturbance by sheer force of arms. But he has 
not done it. Wisdom, tactfulness and statesmanship have played their proper 
part in his administration, and however a peculiar class of unthinking Anglo- 
Indians and illiterate Indians may accuse him of diffidence, hesitation or 
cowardice, every man who can think honestly and courageously for himself, 
will give Sir George Lloyd the highest praise for his courage, coolness and 
sound judgment. He has felt the pulse of the nation and Indians have reason 


to be grateful to him. For His Excellency’s sake, and for the sake of giving 


him every help in keeping peace and quiet in the province, every Indian 
should do his utmost to desist from practices which in any way are likely to 
lead to unfortunate results. Satyagrahis will do well to ponder over these. 
The dignity of law and order must be maintained, and every one must remem- 
ber that Sir George Lloyd is here among us to deal justice tempered with 
mercy, in consideration of the fact that the whole Indian nation has taken 
the infamous Rowlatt Act as an insult to the nationhood of India. What- 


ever might have been the excesses by an unthinking and unreasoning mob 


under shady and questionable influences, Mr. Gandhi and his followers have 
with one heart tried their honest best to stop them from acts of violence, and 
certainly Sir George Lloyed knows it.” 


3. “We must congratulate the Governor who has already made his 
Vouna India a6) 16th mark in dealing with a_ difficult situation and in 
aad J keeping a cool head and to whom the community is 
F particularly grateful for the avoidance of bloodshed 
on Black Sunday. The pronouncement of His Excellency is at once a sober 
and temperate statement containing an exhortation in a dignified manner. 
We hope that the response to his appeal will be as great as is called for by the 
present emergency.. There is one point on which we differ from His Ex- 
H sll CON . 


2 


- gellency and in regard to which we would utter a word of warning. It may 
be perhaps natural to make a sweeping condemnation of several movements 
_* which appeared on the scene after the passing of the Rowlatt Bill and to assign 
indiscriminatély all consequences to any or all of them put together. But 
it is a matter of mere coincidence that the passive resistance movement 
initiated by Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene at the same moment as 
other movements, and while violence of all kind is universally condemned, the 
public has great faith in the elevating influence of Satyagraha and in the 
ultimate solution of the difficulties of this country being reached not by 
injuring others but by self-discipline such as\is involved in the movement. It 
is a difficult task which the Governor of Bombay has in his hands, and while 
we would urge on the public to help him in carrying it out, we would urge on 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd the desirability of not mixing up issues and 
of taking such temperate measures as would commend themseves to the moral 
support of the community.” 


*4. People believe that if there has been no conflict . a between 

pene . the people and the authorities in Bombay, it is 

A — (20), 20th solely due to the vigilance of His Excellency the 

- Governor. Sir George Lloyd has declared that there 

is no wisdom in using repressive measures against constitutional popular 

apitation. And he has upto now kept his Executive Councillors in check on 

the same principle. The public talk goes that in the meetings of his 

+ Executive Council, he and his Indian Councillor were on one side while the 

Bee. Civilian Councillors were on the otber. His Excellency says that he is 

ee convinced of the necessity for the Rowlatt Act. People say it is his duty 

ee. to do so; but that cannot lessen the popular opposition to the Act. There 

is no reason to believe that the people do not properly grasp the real nature 

of these Acts. We assure His Excellency that the people have so far had no | 
reason to complain about his administration. The people declare that he is 

independent, sees things for himself and is not led away by other officials. 

All are alike sorry that the disturbances at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum 

should have taken place in his régime. These disturbances were due to the 

rumours about the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya, and had nothing 

to do with Satyagraha. His Excellency’s pronouncement is couched in soft 

words likely to allay overwrought feelings. There is nothing in it of the 

- parade of power made by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Ronaldshay ; nor 

is there any attempt in it, as in the Government of India’s resolution, to put 

Government's own responsibility on the shoulders of the popular leaders. 


S. “The agitation over the Act has certainly taken a most sinister 
and alarming turn, and the peace and security of the 
ee _. whole country are at stake. While the peace, 
14a Mitra and Pdrst security and progress of the country are threatened, 
ad 18th Apl., Eng. and it would certainly be the duty, as it would be the 
er. cols.; Jém-e-Jamshed  . 
3 (26), 18th Apl. interest, of all peaceful persons to support Govern- 
oe ment in their attempt to put down lawlessness and 
Be restore order. The object of Sir George Lloyd's 
statement was to make this appeal to the representatives of the different 
sections and interests of the people of Bombay. We are sure the appeal will 
have the desired effect. All law-abiding citizens are themselves alarmed, in view 
of the recent disturbances, at the threatening turn of affairs. Sir George Lloyd 
also proceeded in the right manner and right spirit, in taking the citizens of 
Bombay into his confidence. His speech is characterised by a wise restraint 
and an anxious desire to avoid giving offence.......... He is no believer in the 
policy of mere terrorism. He pointed out with pardonable pride how his Govern- 
ment had never unnecessarily interfered with the freedom of the public.......... 
This is quite true, and the Police, the military, and His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment certainly deserve the thanks of Bombay for the tactful manner in 
which the Satyagrahis in Bombay were dealt with. Sir Geogre Lloyd has won 
‘universal praise by his policy of wise mederation and non-interference, which 
2 has had this great result, that, whereas Bombay has been the centre 
apd starting point of the Satyagraha movement, ‘and has witnessed 
aN - soehes of the greatest excitement and enthusiasm, it has been subjected to 


3 


the least amount of violence and disorder. Sir Michael O’Dwyer in a recent 
speech seemed to.sneer at Bombay having led the way in breaking the law. 
But the sequel here and in the Punjab has shown the superiority of 
Sir George Lloyd’s policy over that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s. The only 
dark chapter in the story of the recent demonstrations in this présidency is 
the occurrence at Ahmedabad. But the story of Ahmedabad is still more or 
less a mystery. Wedo not think His Excellency was quite right in the view 
that he seems to have taken, of the results of a policy of patience and modera- 
tion.......... The situation is certainly not ordinary. ‘There are extraordinary 
causes and forces at play. Perhaps we are all thinking too much of the 
political side of the present discontents, and ignoring the economic side of it. 
Hunger and economic distresses are always and everywhere at the root of 
general troubles and disaffection. While the leaders of the people are for 
claiming political rights, and the Government is for enforcing its authority, 
nobody seems to think of alleviating the economic conditions of the country. 
We hope both Government and the leaders of the public will early concen- 
trate their attention upon this aspect of the position of things. We are glad 
Sir George Lloyd made his statement before so many representatives of 
industry and commerce, among others.......... Sir George Lloyd has gone 
along the right path in proceeding upon the lines of conciliation and confidence.” 
[The paper in its vernacular columns adds:—His Excellency’s statement 
in this connection is founded on erroneous assumptions. He has 
not done a wise thing in reminding the public of the force at Government's 
disposal. We know our Governor does not like to pride himself upon the force 
at Government's disposal; but it seems his reference to it is prompted by the 
orders of higher authority. The gravity of the present situation requires that 
Government should call for the aid of those outspoken persons who are looked 
upon as promoters of the present disturbances by officials. Whatmilitary force 
could not achieve at Ahmedabad was successfully achieved by a few sweet words 
from a revered leader like Mr. Gandhi. We confidently assert that thought- 
Jess and precipitate action on the part of the officials and their impatience to 
demonstrate their own strength are at the root of these disturbances. A great 
mass of people look upon Mr. Gandhi as a deity and he is believed to be the 
incarnation of Christ in many places. People are prepared to sacrifice their 
very lives for him and so they cannot tolerate any insult to him, such as his 
externment from the Punjab and his consequent arrest. It is this externment 
and arrest, and not the Black Act, that is the cause of all these disturbances. 
Can any Anglo-Indian tolerate similar insult to one whom they revere like a 
god? The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that the policy of moderation followed by 
Government up to now will also be continued hereafter and asks the leaders 
of Bombay to publish their manifesto against Satyagraha and to co-operate 
with Government in suppressing the disturbances as desired by His Excellency 
the Governor’ in his statement. It is constrained to say, however, that the 
public opinion cannot agree with His Excellency when he tries to justify the 
need for the Rowlatt Bills. | 


6. From the speeches delivered by His Excellency the Governor 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38) during the short period of his administration and 
17th 4 carb * from what we have heard of him in private, we are 
convinced that Sir George Lloyd is a true friend and 
sympathetic benefactor of the people. It is our duty to give our serious 
thought to the statement, made by such a sympathetic and good Governor, 
regarding the present situation before the leading citizens of Bombay. The 
occurrence of violence and arson at Ahmedabad and Viramgam has sullied 
the fair name of the people of this presidency. In India the British Govern- 
ment have supreme power and they can suppress any disturbances and unrest 
with that power; but it would not be high and wise statesmanship to resort to 
repressive measures for that purpose and to quell the present unrest among 
the people by mere physical force and not to discriminate the large portion of 
the loyal, innocent and law-abiding public from a small band of rioters and 
creators of unrest. The disturbances at Ahmedabad have been identified with 
the Satyagraha agitation by some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries. We 
wish our contemporaries would publish the name of even & single Bahjagrant 
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disturbances have nothing to do with Satyagraha. The Satyagrahi 


) has been accused of law-breaking; so far as the Press Act is concerned this 


is true; but the Satyagrami never aims at creating or maintaining disorder. 
He is ever ready and willing to submit to the penalty of the law. The 
law-breaking at Ahmedabad and Viramgam is not the breaking of civil 
laws. It is a grave breach of criminal laws and it can deserve nothing 
less than capital punishment. The appeal to the public by His Excellency 
the Governor for preventing such disturbances cannot but have a profound 
effect on them. His LExcellency’s statement in this connection is 
characterised by sobriety and moderation! He has not like Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer indulged in diatribes against the political agitators; nor has he held 
out any threats to the public. The present situation is no doubt full of 
unrest and disquiet; but bureaucrats like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries have aggravated the situation to a great extent. 

Sir George Lloyd has not only altogether refrained from using language that 
would add fuel to the fire but he has also tried to take the public into his 
confidence. A rumour was afloat in the city yesterday that His Hxcellency 
would refer to the persons whom his Government intends to deport. In our 
Opinion it was a ridiculous rumour. His Excellency has done nothing of the 
kind. The disturbers and rioters are certainly the enemies of the British ray, 
but those disturbers and rioters are neither encouraged nor instigated by the 
Satyagrahi or by the public sympathising with Satyagraha. The great mass 
of the public have nothing to do with them either directly or indirectly. It 
is not the work of political agitators but of revolutionaries. We must 
thankfully acknowldge that the policy of non-interference adopted by His 
Excellency with regard to the agitation against the Rowlatt Bills has greatly 
gratified the people. Sir George Lloyd deserves all the credit for avoiding 
such lamentable incidents as have occurred at Delhi and other places. Last 
Friday, the general mass of the public was considerably excited in Bombay; 
and had there been Lord Sydenham or Sir Michael O’Dwyer at the 
head of the Bombay Government, bullets would have soon appeared on 
the scene and the loss of hundreds of lives wouid have been the result. It 
is the good luck of the Bombay people that they have got a Governor like 
Sir George Lloyd at the present juncture. His Excellency has shown wisdom 
in withdrawing Martial Law from Ahmedabad. It would have entailed 
considerable hardship on the innocent people. The British raj rests on law. 
The people are loyal tothe British ray simply because the British respect 
law and justice. But unfortunately the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
has, in enacting this law, set aside all principles of law and all standards of 
justice and principles of liberty ; ; and so it is the duty of the nation to oppose 
it. His Excellency asks the leaders of the public to declare themselves 
against Satyagraha as it (Satyagraha) advocates and teaches law-breaking. 
If the Satyagraha movement is responsible for what has happened in 
the country, it should be discontinued at once. But onr conscience 

refuses to believe that Satyagraha or the Satyagrahis created the present 
erave situation; and so long as it is carried on within the limits pres- 
cribed by the instructions and orders of Mahatma Gandhi without distur- 
bing the public peace and without injuring the life or property of the public, 
we cannot oppose it. The Satyagraha movement is not undertaken without 
due deliberation nor is itagainst the British rdj. It is not a movement for 
breaking all laws of Government. Mahatma Gandhi is perfectly conscious of 
the responsibilities of what has happened in the country and we have such 
faith in the purity of Mr. Gandhi’s teachings that so long as the movement. 
continues under his guidance and control and so long as he is not deprived of 
his Jiberty, we think there will not be any recurrence of. the disturbances 
that have occurred at Ahmedabad and other places. We are ready to place 
our services at the disposal of Government for the purpose of suppressing 
violence, riots, etc., buf we cannot honestly declare ourselves against 
Satyagraha, so long as it is carried on without the perpetration of any evil. 
We look upon and believe Satyagraha to bea sacred movement. Satyagraha 


is our sased. 
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7. The attempt made by His ors re oe uae eee to op the 
ee people into confidence and to lea em to the right 
isthe Ant a path in these times of trouble is really praiseworthy 
teshwar (82), 18th Apl. and if is hoped that it will produce good results. 
7 We hope the public will give such a satisfactory 
response to the appeal made by His Excellency that the liberal policy pursued 
by him in this Presidency will be followed and initiated by the rulers of other 
provinces. It appears from the advice given by His Excellency in the 
matter of legitimate political agitation that His Excellency himself does not 
consider the decision in the matter of the Rowlatt Act as final and that he 
sees no reason for the public to be disappointed. The popular leaders should, 
therefore, continue. The legitimate agitation against the Rowlatt Bill should 
now adopt such means as would not afford a tool in the hands of those who 
want to accomplish sinister motives. Mr. Gandhi has, therefore, done well 
in keeping his agitation in suspense and asking his followers to help the 
authorities to bring the culprits to book. [The Shri Venkateshwar writes :— 
His Excellency’s speech deserves a careful consideration. It is now the duty 
of every citizen to strive his utmost to extirpate the evil of disorder from 
this country as suggested by His Excellency. It is hoped that the people of 
this country will not drive His Excellency to the painful necessity of resorting 
to stern measures. | | 


8. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has not used a single harsh word 
in the speech he delivered yesterday before the 
PO encase (24), Ith citizens of Bombay and has tried to enlist their 
sympathy. His Excellency has, however, set forth 
the official view of the Rowlatt legislation; but there is always some scope 
for difference of opinion. Unfortnnately Government officials are of the 
opinion that the popular opposition to the Rowlatt Bills is based on false 
rumours circulated among the masses. It may be granted that the masses 
do not understand the provisions of the Act; but Government do not seem 
to realise that not a single educated inan has lent his support to it. When 
His Excellency the Governor was occupied in explaining the Rowlatt Act, the 
members of the legal profession were raising their protest against that very Act. 
Do not the Vakils understand the law? ‘The people know that the Act will 
not be put into operation for six montas. But why should the Government of 
India get the Act passed so hurriedly? Wuthdue deference to His Excellency, 
we beg to point out that Government are mistaken in thinking that the people 
do not understand the Rowlatt legislation. The incidents at Ahmadabad and 
Viramgam are regrettable. There are mamy guesses with regard to these 
occurrences; but the true facts require to be brought out. We would request 
His Excellency to take the people more into his confidence. He should 
not think that the educated people are the enemies of Government. We 
fail to understand why the representatives of the Press were kept out of the 
meeting. This is the only mistake committed at the meeting and the Press 
should, therefore, he treated with more confidence in future. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay have confidence in the Press and they must have realised 
by this time that it has not embarrassed the position of Government. The 
Government of India should depute His Excellency Sir George to the Punjab 
and we feel sure he will be able to restore peace and order in that province 
by his tact and judgment. 


». In view of the critical times through which we are passing, it is 

‘ earnestly hoped that every word of His Excellency 

A — Prakash (44),18th the Governor's speech would be carefully perused 
Pp by the Bombay public... The speech is meant to rouse 
the people to a sense of their duty as citizens. His Excellency’s four months’ 
administration of the Presidency has not failed to impress the minds of the 
public with his wise statesmanship which fully stood the test during the 
recent mill strikes. In the matter of dealing with the Satyagraha agitation 
in Bombay he has showed much skill. ‘The peaceful conduct of the Bombay 
Police on the day of the fast and on the day of Mr. Gandhi’s release was due to 
the sympathetic attitude of His Excellency. The cordial co-operation with 
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w fre a gt ity at his eae were sae fas to the same cause. It is clear 
- from. ech that His Excellency i is extremely anxious to see this Presi- 
de ay Lad the whole of India in all matters. ‘To bring this about depends not 
__ only on Government but also on the people. The threatening language used by 
the rulers of some other Provinces does not find a place in His Excellency’s 
speech which expresses bis thoughts i in mild and conciliatory terms, and we 
confidently trust that our people in consultation with their leaders will not 
fail to assist Government in restoring peace in response to His Excellency’s 
appeal. Atthe same time we must say that we are surprised that His 
Excellency should have like the rulers of certain other Provinces defended 
the Rowlatt legislation. When the Act is being opposed by the whole Indian 
non-official opinion, it. is vain to expect the people fo approve the 
singing of its praises. Similarly we do not agree with the idea that the 
Satyagraha movement was the sole cause of the riots. The people have been 
- goaded to desperation by famine, pestilence and other causes, and the Rowlatt 

Act has added one more cause. ‘I'he people already knew by experience that 
Government attached very little value to public opinion, and the passing of 
the Act marked the culminating point of that policy. Public opinion was 
insulted and thereby exasperated. Satyagraha afforded an occasion to give 
vent to the feelings of exasperation, which transformed themselves into riots. 
The only means to pacify public opinion is the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. 
Exhibition of military power or the deportation of leaders will not pacify the 
people. Let the leaders be set free as has been done in Egypt. 


10. ‘Compare Sir Michael’s heroics about ‘ strong rule’ and*his harsh 
New Times (9), 13th measures, with the sagacity our own beloved Gover- 
Apl nor, Sir George Lloyd, has shown in meeting the 
situation in Bombay, the centre of the Satyagraha 
movement; consider how Lord Chelmsford tried to soothe the outraged feelings 
of Indian members when the Rowlatt Act was passed; and you will realise the — 
difference between statesmanship and stupidity........... The situation is 
critical. We earnestly appeal to Lord Chelmsford to reconsider the whole 
matter; there is nothing wrong in withdrawing the obnoxious Act; to retract 
would not be to show weakness; to undo a wrong isa sign of strength, and 
the people’s regard for his Lcrdship will grow........... Let not civilization say 
that the generous blood of Indians flowed in the war only to receive the 
reward of the Black Act; withdraw the Act, so that the people may be encou- 
raged to believe that the Government does honestly mean to see the Indian 
situation by the light of justice.” 


11. The Muslim Herald prefixes the following remarks to a translation 
Muslim Herald (141); of His Excellency the Governor’s speech delivered 
19th Avl *Mufi q bs Ror 2b the Science Institute on the 16th instant:—There 
gar Pen 20th Apl. is no doubt that the public which is so much agitated 
wie over the Rowlatt Act possesses a very limited 
knowledge, if at all, about that measure. Only an ex-parte judgment has 
been given. It is wise of the Governor to try to describe to the public its 
nature, its jurisdiction and its consequences. We hopethe public will consider 
these points. [The Mufid-e-Rozgdr also reproduces the translation of the 
speech and observes as follows:—The Rowlatt Bill has set up a tremor in a 
beautiful building. Praise be tc God, for the people of India have begun 
to distinguish between what is good for them and what is bad. Daily 
rumours and the freshest news show that the executive officers do not fully 
try to console the people; rather do they make the unarmed subjects the target 
for bullets and machine-guns. Why are Government not informed clearly 
and unmistakably that the people will have none of this Bill? Are Indians 
disloyal? No; they are loyal to the core, and they have proved their loyalty 
in such a manner that the authorities have acknowledged it themselves. 
Why then are loyal subjects being fired upon today? Why is their fidelity 
not recognised ? This can only be whenour cry reaches His Majesty the 
King ; otherwise the subordinate officers will brand us with anything, parti- 
cules: Risleyalty and perfidy . ° 
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12. “After the communiqué regarding the Delhi disturbances, the 
Government of India reverted to a spell of silence 
Comments on the Gov- which has now been broken. No useful purpose 


ernment of India’s resolu- 
iicai-co Wb peeenh ctiois would be served by attempting to explain away the 


tts cee stern language of the present communiqué and it is 
Bombay Chronicle (1), best to face facts and recognise it as a serious portent. 
16th Apl. We do not want to disguise its meaning and we do 


not desire that anyone should misconstrue if as a 
casual warning. For 1 more than a week after the trouble at Delhi, the Gov- 
ernment were apparently hesitating as to their policy towards the agitation 
against the Rowlatt legislation. The interval has enabled them to roll up 
their strength and they have now declared war against the anti-Rowlatt 
movement which they have, without discrimination or reserve, lumped 
with the exhibitions of violence in some parts of the country. 
Touching the outbreaks of violence, we have never disguised that 
it is the right and duty of Government to suppress them with all the 
legitimate means in their power, but we have insisted that for the safety 
of the innocent and for securing the minimum of suffering, the authorities 
are under an obligation to use their strength with a sense of humanity and 
restraint. Where itis apparent that the authorities have exercised their 
power without regard to the necessities of an occasion, the public, in whose 
interests the acts are done, has the right of demanding an inquiry into the 
allegations of excess. That is funamental condition of good and orderly 
Government which is apt to be forgotten in times of excitement. Between 
the assertions of the Government of India concerning the cause of the trouble 
and the allegations of the public regarding it, there are serious differences, 
but as regards the lawful punishment of those who took to deeds of violence, 
there can be no difference of opinion. Unfortunately the communiqué does 
not pause to speak of equal justice to all, since it displays an infatuation in the 
interests of order without discrimination as to the means that would suffice. 
Attempts have been made to damn the Satyagraha movement and to disparage 
its beneficent influence during the trouble by the reactionary press, which with 
amazing impertinence has endeavoured to scare the public by combinations 
like ‘ Satyagraha riots’ and ‘ Passive Resistance outrages’. We fear that, 
in the course of their tremendous philippic, Government have not paused to 
discriminate and deal fairly with a movement which at every stage of trouble 


has proved to be an asset of peace. Any other view is sheer perversion or 


Philistinism. The communiqué ends with the declaration that Government 
intend to prevent by all means, however drastic, any occurrence of these 
excesses. ‘The public abhor these excesses ; they suffer by them and have the 
right to expect Government to protect the peace of the country. No one can, 


however, help being taken aback by the resolution of Government to drag out. 


weapons of terrorisation from the lumber-room of obsolete statutes, and hand- 
ing them over for ‘free’ use. Behind the display of these relics of 
legislation, is the announcement that the Governor-General will not 
hesitate to employ the ample military resources at his disposal to suppress 
organised outrage, rioting or concerted opposition to the maintenance of law 
and order. In a time of official panic, we are afraid, such an announcement 
openly made as a license to local authorities, stands in peril of being used 
as a screep for drastic ‘suppression’ of people who, in the eye of the 
authorities, exhibit signs of truculence or contumacy........... It will bea 
terrific spectacle to see all these engines of repression at work, acquainted as 
we are only with their intermittent operations in the past. And lastly the 
‘Governor in Council appeals to all loyal: subjects of the Crown and to 
all those who have interest in the maintenance of law and protection 
publicly to dissociate themselves from the ‘ movement’, which, in the 
context, stands for agitation against the Black Act. Whether these threats 
to effect the dissociation of the people from the movement. is going to 
achieve its purpose remains to be seen, but now the ominous and outstanding 
fact is that the Government are in the mood of panic and wrath. -We are 
entirely in support of Government in their aim to suppress violence and blood- 


‘shed, and we appeal to all the loyal subjects of the Crown to rally to the help 


Of Government in the legitimate exercise of their power for this arenes 


pS: i ae which a Government with a title to a civilised name can attempt, 
— by show of power, fo exorcise. We lay down the anticipation that the course 


oa at were a threat...,...... In a chain of complex causes and effects, political and 


o | selaony of New India are the result merely of the agitation that has followed. 


ret, h er, that th E Bidvshicn ant should have. been so § latking 1 in 
arspi obit ty and in sympatt thy as, to crown their argument with a summons to 
the people tc oS abekt op the agitation and to acquiesce in the Black Act. We 
enti “ug 40 vernment not to imagine that the most extravagant use of 
‘physical force will destroy the antagonism of the people to the Black 
on. ‘but to realise that fhe inner opposition of the people is not some- 


_of events will show no diminution of the opposition to the Black Act.......... 
Various rumours are afloat that the situation is likely to develop into a trial 
of strength. We shall not be surprised, as in the parallel case of the Irish 
Coercion Act, if the authorities fought for the prosecution of their strength 
with frantic disregard of the popular feelings. History repeats itself, but 
in cases like this with fatal exactness and with small excuse. We are afraid 
that summaries and annotations of the Black Act are at this time of the day 
useless and superfluous. Whether it is acceptable or not, has been discussed, 
and settled. It has been analysed inside out in the Imperial Council, 
threshed out in the Press and torn into tatters on a hundered platforms. 
The Government may affect to be superior to sentiment, but they cannot 
afford to forget the psychology of the people or ignore the seasoned love of 
personal and national liberty which has matured through the experience of the 
war. In men, money and service, India has been an unstinting contributor, and 
at the dawn of peaceit will be a tragedy of the first magnitude if over a question 
like the Black Act, the Government should be seen in armed struggle against 
a helpless people and possessed of a giant’s strength using it like a giant. 
The hideous measure would never be acceptable among the people of a 
free country and the Government of India are asking too much that the 
people of India should, prepared as they are of a long step towards responsible. 
government, absolutely abstain from agitating against it. Will Government 
realise the depth of the feeling evolved in the minds of people touching the 
character of the Act and the stern temper in which their representatives were 
bowed out after passionate protest? As regards the Black Act, there is no 
choica to be made to-day. It is over. We fervently hope that in the name 
of that choice, we shall not witness the sufferings of people who are opposed 
to violence and the unjust penalisation of taose who invite the lawful 
consequences of their acts.” 


*18. “The interests of social progress and public peace and tranquillity 
Gujarati (20), 20th imperatively demand that these excesses should be 
Apt Sing. a aati emphatically condemned and the hands of Govern- 
. ment strengthened in the maintenance of law and 
order without which the very existence of society would be impossible. 
What has happened in Russia, and Germany and elsewhere has a terrible 
lessen to teach. For our own part we are not prepared to believe that the 
Bolshevist propaganda has had any thing to do with the present upheaval in 
India. That is no doubt a very convenient way to explain the unfortunate 
situation in India. But the causes are both political and economic, some 
immediate whilst others are of long standing and cumulative in their volume. 
and intensity. It is no use diagnosing the causes of the malady in an 
empirical fashion. Only righteous statesmanship of a high order will succeed 
in solving the complex and grave problem that has arisen. The Resolution 
issued by. the Government of India on the 14th instant deserves to be read by 
all, and no doubt it will be perused everywhere with a due sense of responsibi- 
lity and with a full appreciation of the potentialities and possibilities lying 
before the country. We are sorry that what was prophesied by the non- 
official Councillors as a certain result of the passing of the Rowlatt Bill in 
face of unanimous opposition has been treated in the Resolution just as if it 


“economic, it is not correct to say that the deplorable incidents with all 
these. painful features that the country has witnessed for the first time in the 


‘the. passing of the unpopular measure. »Though the non-official estimate 
Of its scope and potentialities i is widely divergent oa the officia] . exposition,. 
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we welcome the re-iteration of the pledge given by the Government of India 
that. the tenor and intention of the Act, which are explicitly confined to 


anarchical or revolutionary crimes, will be scrupulously safaguarded should 


occasion arise to put it into operation. But even the Government of India 
might have to depend upon an O’Dwyer’s estimate of the local situation. We 
all know what value can be attached to it. All the same the ‘ most categori- 
cal pledge,’ which has once more been repeated by Government, ought to be 
gratefully welcomed throughout the land.......... No sane Indian, to whatever 
school of political thought he might happen to belong, can contemplate the 
events of the last two weeks without the deepest concern for the political 
future of India without being led to express his sense of strong abhorrence 


of the foul deeds that have been committed and dissociate himself from all 


demonstrations resulting in injury to human life and property. ‘There are 
constitutional ways of opposing unpopular measures, and we must all respond 
to the appeal made by the Governor-General-in-Council and exert ourselves 
in quieting the present unrest and preventing the recurrence of disorder.” 


14. We must congratulate the Government of India and the Local 
Davin Prakdsh (42) Governments on the efforts they have made to secure 
19th Aveil ’ co-operation of the people in nagrichly the country. 
But we think that the attempts that have been made 

to prove the necessity of the Rowlatt Act are bound to fail. There is no 
doubt that the stringency of its original provisions bas been a good deal 
abated, but the fact remains that it has not been found necessary to under- 


take similar legislation in countries where there have been actual revolts. . 


Still it would goa great way in pacifying the present disturbed state of 
the public mind if Government succeed in convincing the people that the Act 
would not be used against those who do not take part in anarchical movements. 
The riots at various places had vothing to do with the constitutional agitation 
against the Act and Government themselves have admitted that the Satya- 
grahis had no connection with them. The rioters deserve to be severily 
dealth with, but the severity should not be excessive. ‘ihe measures 
taken in the Punjab are excessively severe. Desportations of men like Lala 


Dunichand will only aggravate the unrest. The Governors of Bombay . 


and Bengal deserve thanks for the self restraint they have shown in dealing 
with the situation. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd deserves special 
commendation for withdrawing martial law from Ahmedabad as soon as 
peace was restored there owing to Mr. Gandhi's efforts. We would ask him 
vot to interfere with Styagrahis so long as their operations do not interfere 
with the maintenance of peace. Such self-restraint on the part of Govern- 
ment will prevent an evil turn being given to the sympathy naturally felt 
for the Satyagrahis. 


15. Commenting upon the Government of India resolution on the 
present disturbances, the Sdn; Vartamdn writes :— 

Py | ead no Brad We must congratulate the Government of India on 
Peat, ap ALT. their breaking silence and speaking out on the 
Sart Posbahehioun ris subject, but it is to be regretted that we cannot 
17th Apl.:Akhbdr-e-Islim Congratulate them with all our heart on the warning 
(59), 17th Apl. they have issued and the threat they have held out for 
suppressing agitation against the Rowlatt Act. The 

recent occurrences in Egypt are fresh in our minds and we know with what 
jubilations the people of that country received the:news of the release of the 
deported Nationalist leaders. The policy of repression has failed in Ireland and 
a similar policy in India for the last twenty years has not met with any success. 
Government have no right to suppress any agitation if it is carried on ina 
legitimate maner. If, Government were to suppress all agitation whether 
legitimate or otherwise, as their resolution leads us to fear, they will commit 
a blunder surpassirg all their previous blunders. The Resolution does not 
refer to the excitement caused at Delhi by opening fire on the crowd nor 


does it promise any enquiry into the fracas at Delhi. The disturbance at. 
Amritsar was evidently caused by the arrest of two popular leaders. Tha 
resolution is equally silent on the question of the excitement caused by the. 


prohibition issued against Mr. Gandhi to enter the Punjab and the order; 
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by the Government of India. Government should enquire into all 
uses that led to public excitement. These are the times when people 
jould be taken into confidence and attempts: should be made to remove any 
- dil-fedling existing in their minds. It is our firm belief that the excitement in 
the Punjab will be allayed by removing the orders against Dr. Kichlew and 
ae: Ms Satyapal and by inviting Mr. Gandhi to visit the Punjab. ‘he presence 
of Mr. Gandhi at Amritsar will put an end to the divsesbenses there. No one 
¢an defend the intention-of Government to suppress all movements against 
the Rowlatt Act. Unrest in the country will increase if Government put 
their intentions into practice aud deport those who take a leading part in 
the present agitation. If Government want to suppress the Satyagraha 
movement they should take steps against it in the court of law. ‘The leaders 
of the movement will gladly consider any suggestion coming from Govern- 
ment to suspend the movement in the interests of peace and order. Govern- 
ment should call a conference of all popular leaders at Delhi to suggest 
the means to meet the present situation. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
writes :— We never expected the use of such strong language as that employed 
in the resolution issued by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford. Government do 
not seem to have given careful consideration to the investigation into the 
causes of the present situation. While thanking Government for the assur- 
ance they have given that the Rowlatt Act will be used only against 
anarchists, we cannot consider the assurance as quite in keeping with the 
threat against legitimate political agitation and the Satyagraha movement, 
The Government of India should take a lesson from the bold policy pursued 
by His Excellency Sir George Lloyd in Bombay. The Shri Venkateshwar 
refers to the threat held out by the Government of India towards the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act and asks those who are carrying on the agitation to 
| guspend it in view of the breach of the peace and disturbances that have 
occurred in the various parts of India. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm calls upon those 
who have followed the Satyagraha movement to come forward and help 
Government in finding out the real culprits and asks Government to adopt 
the liberal policy followed by the High Commissioner in Egypt. | 


16. The Shubhodaya discusses the statements made in the official 
communique on Delhi incidents in detail and says 
Comments on the official that the police should not have arrested Satyagrahis 
gu a on the Delhi , who had been at the station but should have taken 
, down their names and allowed them to go. It 
poe (91), 11th | ads:—The officials committed great folly in order- 
ae, 28 ing the military from the fort. If those arrested 
had been given up, people would have dispersed peacefully. Are they not fools. 
like those who would use a Nasmyth hammer to kill a fly? [The paper 
thinks that there was no occasion for firing and that officials committed the 
ahs unpardonable sin on account of their thoughtlessness and cruelty. It holds 
that the version regarding the Chandani Chowk is a shameless false excuse. 
It proceeds :—Why were two- shots fired without the knowledge of the 
Police Superintendent? Would it be a great crime for the people to throw 
stones at the miscreants who wanted to bring about loss of life unjustly by 
firing in this manner? Itis said boys have not been killed. Ask parents 
who are weeping and cursing !] 


17. “A Gazette of India Extraordinary published by Simla deals with 

the present. grave situation. It does not point out 

| Apl. ew Times (), 17th what necessity there was to deport Congress leaders 
of the Punjab under the provisions of the Defence 
of India Act. It is silent on the question why there was a show of military 
force at Lahore........... Has the Government of India instituted a public 
enquiry into the Delhi tragedy in response to persistent public demand? The 

-_ Governor-General in Council recounts, in the Simla communique, all the 
powers he possesses; but is it statesmanlike to proceed on the line of military 
ee ose We have repeatedly urged that repression is not the right 
oe | The present hour calls for sagacious statesmanship. Both the 
ha a “on lien and Huropean communities should be careful to keep themselves 
ander “control ; and the authorities must avoid the mistaken methods of 
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Mr. Beadon and Sir Michael. Let Government consecrate its strength to 
the purpose of developing national life. And let the people behave with 
self-control under all circumstances.” 


18. “The order of the Punjab Government forbidding Indian-edited 
papers from publishing independent reports of the 

Comments on the tyrmoil at Lahore and Amritsar has been followed 
ge Hog ee "as by an official communique which, we regret to say, 
Alo and Amritsar,  i8 88 imperious in tone as it is scanty in facts. We 
Bombay Chronicle (1), are told that nearly thirty Indians were killed in the 
t5th Apl. encounter, while the circumstances in which 
Europeans lost their lives are related with a degree of 

reserve which adds to the mystery of the account. Mr. Robinson attempted 
‘to check the advance of the crowd’ and was mobbed to death; as regards Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Scott and Mr. Thomson we are marely told that they were foully 
murdered. The Civil and Military Gazette says that Mr. Thomson killed 
many before his death. He might have been foully murdered, but let us know 
how. Now that the trouble has been suppressed it is desirable for the public, 
who lament these results as much as the Government, to know the circum- 
stances in which these men were overpowered. Whatever be the causes 
of the tumult, it is obvious that some persons fought with a frenzy which 
was deepened by the relentless conduct of the police and the military. 
.seseeeee None of the pro-official reports. including the communique, has 
shown much compunction regarding the toll of Indian lives. We are not sur- 
prised at the sense of misanthropic repose and self-exculpation thus displayed. 
A contemporary brooding over the death of the four Kuropeans—which all have 
unequivocally deplored—has remarked that the story of Amritsar will send 
a thril! of horror and indignation throughout the Empire. Let us not be 
oyer-cynical in equating the values of human lives, but deprecate the event 
and demand justice for all.......... Our point is that those who demand 
justice in a spirit savouring of a blood-feud deserve no hearing and that the 
only legitimate course open is that of an impartial inquiry for the adjudica- 
tion of blame. We are afraid that the demand for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the authorities is nowadays looked upon as a querulous affair 
and a concession to agitators. Dead men tell no tales, but premature 


heroics about the conduct of the military are hardly calculated fo ensure: 


justice, which can be done, not by executive self-approval, but by the finding out 
of the facts. For the sake of justice and for proving that no offender however 
highly placed is immune under British rule, it is necessary to institute a court 
of inquiry. The Government cannot in justice afford to wind up this tale of 


blood without the punishment of those, whether private offenders or public . 


officers, who are responsible for the outrages committed. It is no use 
declaiming against the class of people called agitators and yielding to the 
temptation of leaving things alone after volleys of hard words and—of bullets. 
The Government of India cannot rightly be content with the perfunctory 
recital of events given by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Government. The oracular 
and entirely superfluous contention that the duty of a Government is to main- 
tain order does not meet the demand that there must be a sifting and 
independent inquiry into the circumstances leading to and connected with 
these incidents.......... Those who attempt to impose on Mr. Gandhi and 
Satyagraha the responsibility of these unfortunate occurrences are pursuing a 
foolish line of reasoning and they will not help Government in reaching the 
right remedy.......e« Weapons are being drawn from the old armoury in the 
Punjab and in Amritsar and Lahore the Seditious Meetings Act has come 
into operation. The Pioneer has thus cause to rejoice. The point, however, 
to note at present is the larger co-operation of the people for the maintenance 
of order during the agitation which has come to stay and which Indian 
critics of Satyagraha may ove day have to bless in the event. Mr. Gandhi 
has accordingly appealed to the public to avoid even in their constitutional 
activities many practices to which they have been accustomed. He is bound 
with the weight of his moral authority and restraint to succeed in controlling 
@ movement which really has tempered an agitation that was inevitable, ant 

which depends on the sufferings of those who are pledged to mam, for 
emerging victorious in the end.” 
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We | npr res 88° our | s leeohetic disapproval of the disturbances that 
Se "have taken place at Delhi, Lahore, Ahmedabad and 
The Satyagraha ‘moye- various other places. The Rowlatt legislation 
nent and t ne disturbances ‘cannot: be — by the murder of Europeans or 
he aet the burning of Government offices. Such scts are 
ek, az than (24), 14th contrary to the advice given by Mr. Gandhi and 
98), 16th Apl.; 4khbdr- those who resort to it should bear in mind that they — 
ae e-Isldm (59), 14th Apl. are putting a weapon in the hands of their enemies 
mY to frustrate the object of Satyagraha. We are 
et aware that the educated classes have no hand in these disturbances and that 
they are due to the disturbed state of the mind of the masses. It is therefore 
the duty of every educated individual to help Government in putting down 
such disturbances. Itis also the duty of Government to act tactfully in 
‘these troublesome times. The disturbances are regrettable but Government 
would be mistaken in thinking that the masses alone are to be blamed and 
should therefore be put down by force. Government should take prompt 
steps to tranquillise the people. At any rate they should not give any further 
cause for excitement. It seems His Excellency Sir George Lloyd has under- 
_ stood the heart of the people. Had there been any arrests here in connection 
= with the Satyagraha movement we would not have seen the quiet Bombay 
= "is now enjoying. Wez are beholden to His Excellency for the maintenance 
of the peace and orderin Bombay. It is unfortunate that other presidencies 
and provinces do not possess such tactful and statesmanlike rulers. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshéd writes :—Had Mr. Gandhi been allowed to proceed to Delhi 
he would have tried to tranquillise the people there. His arrest gave rise 
to rumours of various sorts and added to the excitement of the people. But 
the public at large with one voice express their indignation and disapproval 
| of the disturbances that have resulted in the loss of the lives of Government 
 otticials and the destruction of public property. It is the primary duty of 
Government to enquire into the disturbance at Delhi. The paper then 
proceeds to point out the dangers of unreasoning passive resistance and asks 
the people to bear in mind the advice given to them by Mr. Gandhi and to 
refrain from doing anything rash and violent. It asks Government to keep 
their head cool and not to get excited and expresses confidence that the 
Indian people will not fail in their duty to help Government in putting down 
disorder and establishing peace. The Akhbér-e-Islim also expresses its 
disapproval of the unfortunate incidents at Delhi, Ahmedabad, Amritsar, etc., 
and thanks His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and the ‘Bombay Police 
for the able manner in which they maintained peace and order inspite of 
serious causes of provocation afforded by the people. It declares that His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd has shown his implicit confidence in the people 
by allowing Mr. Gandhi to move freely in the Presidency and exhorts the 
people to show by their actions that they are worthy of the trust placed 
in them.| 


20. “The movement in Bombay and several other places has degenerated 
into active resistance and as every day passes we 
obtain undeniable proof of corditions assuming an 
ominous outlook, which, certainly, if not held in 
timely check, would culminate into acts of violence 
and a state of lawlessness and disorder...,...... It 
18 indoniable that tha Satyagraha movement was full of potentialities of 
infinite mischief to the country at the present time, but--unfortunately this. 
does not seem to be generally realised.” 


Gujardt Mitra (21), 18th 
Apl. ; Eng. cols. 


_*21, “It is plain that the movement of Satyagraha, which produced no 

, _ violence except at Delhi, before the arrest of Mr.. 

A oe _— ©, oe Gandhi, and the subsequent action of the Satya-. 
P grahis cannot be held responsible for the disturbances. 
thi barose independently of, but contemporaneously with, it. This we oust clearly 
a a ae mind before arriving at any definite conclusion... ... Then what is it that. 


_ of India in: their resolution say that the present situation has arisen out of 
‘the 1 witli ion _ the _ Act, which, as they say, ‘followed double. 
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line of action, namely, direct criticism of the Act by means of public speeches ’ | ie 
and publications, and the initiation of the threatened movement of Passive ~~. a 
Resistance.’ They further accuse the opponents of the Bill who had publicly ie 
stated that a campaign of agitation on an unprecedented scale would be ee 
followed, and they thus lay all the blame at the doors of these two classes of | 
opponents of the Bill, namely, those who had-the temerity to criticise it, ei a 
and secondly those who waged the campaign of Passive Resistance.......... — a 
The honest and fair critics and honest Satyagrahis cannot be charged with ee 
misrepresentation of the law or misdirection to the people. They knew its | it, 
real import, and after having thoroughly studied it, and ‘ passed many a : a 
sleepless night over it’ they decided to oppose it by all constitutional means. | 
It is quite true that this lawful opposition and legitimate criticism has is 
created, as it must, a tense feeling of unrest and excitement, but for that they i 
cannot be blamed. They often and often implored, beseeched, and even a |. 
warned Government that the passing of the Act was not conducive to public “oe 
good; but their warnings and their passionate appeals were unheeded.......... | | ef 
And if their conscientious opposition has created a feeling of unrest.and \ 
excitement how can they be held responsible for it ?......... It has been said a 
by some men and by Mrs. Besant that resisting other laws has bred the spirit : 
of defying all laws, and thus the movement of Passive Resistance must i 
be held responsible for this spirit of lawlessness. Experience in South i} 
Africa, however, goes against this accusation.......... Wecannot, therefore, ue i 
accuse Mr. Gandhi of creating the spirit of lawlessness. It was not ibe 
produced in South Africa and that movement, as has been shown above, WH 
has not bred it in India. ‘This charge, therefore, against the movement is 
absolutely groundless. From the foregoing remarks it will appear that 
before Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and externment, and before the deportation of the 
Punjab leaders, Dr. Kichlew and Satyapal, there was no outbreak of 
violence even though there was much criticism of the law, and much agitation 
of Passive Resistance. It followed these incidents, and, therefore, we must 
trace the cause of it in these orders........... At Delhi mere suspicion about 
the apprehended arrests of leaders led to simple maintenance of strike only ; 
but where, as at Amritsar, the Jeaders were actually deported suspicion deve- 
loped into conviction and strikes developed into still graver outbursts of 
popular indignation. And when, to top all, the news of the arrest of. 
Mr. Gandhi reached that unkappy place, yopular indignation began to blaze, 
and riot, arson, murder and other heinous outrages upon innocent Indians and 
Englishmen followed. ‘he situation, we think, can only be thus explained. 
But regrettable though the mistakes of the authorities are, they do not justify 
the people to cross the limits of constitutional agitation, and commit most. 
horrible atrocities. We have no patience with those who have done that ;—we Hi 
abhor them, we condemn them in the most emphatic manner possible. Such iW 
outrages must be stopped, and, therefore, the immediate and the mostimportant — : 
question before the people and the Government is ‘by what means peace and 
order can be restored in the country.’ In this both are equally concerned in 
using all means within their power to attain that end........... But even in 
taking the necessary measures for this purpose, it is our duty to tell the 
Government that a policy of conciliation and co-operation with the peoples’ a 
leaders has proved most successful at Bombay, Anmedabad, Calcutta and et 
recently at Delhi also, and that should be followed first before coercive at 
v1 


measures are undertaken. Sir George Lloyd has followed this policy with Be 
phenomenal and immediate success, and even though Ahmedabad was the , 
oe bed of disturbances for some days, co-operation with Mr. Gandhi and other at 
leaders and immediate withdrawal of Martial Law at Ahmedabad had the at 
most salutary effect in quelling the disturbances.......... Unfortunately the ae. 
Punjab Government of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, whose record is stained with i | 


autocratism, pure and simple, and who had not enjoyed the least confidence i 
of the leaders of the people, followed the most disastrous policy of coercion a 
before conciliation, and his failure is being written with the blood of innocent 
Englishmen and Indians in that province | That policy has converted one of a 
the most loyal provinces in India into a rebellious one at present, and yet that ee 
satrap is frantically pursuing it with more and more disastrous effects. And ae 
we do not know how the Government of India, who are seeing with their own i 
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‘the sucoess that has been achieved by Sir George Lloyd, Mr. Barron, and 
; Bengal Government by pursuing the policy of conciliation, are allowing 
ix Michael O’Dwyer to follow his policy of coercion and no conciliation. 
-  * All ideas of prestige must, under such grave circumstances, be brushed aside, 
- and an unfit man must either be removed or checked........... They know that 
- .. mistakes of Government, armed with all the powers and military equipments, 
'__. prove more dangerous, more disastrous, and more enduring than the mistakes 
of the unarmed subjects. All these considerations must force them to put a 
- shop to the insensate policy of the present Punjab satrap, and we are sure that 
if conciliation and co-operation instead of coercion is followed, the people of 
the Punjab will vo doubt refrain from committing the violent deeds which 
they are doing now.” 


22. “The fears of those who discountenanced the passive resistance 
| movement at the very start have partly come true. 
A ching of India (10), The small corps of Satyagrahis has in every place 
P’ attracted a crowd of loose adherents who cannot 
understand Satyagraha and whose blind worship of its teacher does not 
include a scrupulous regard for his teaching. The delusion is flattering but 
nonetheless disastrous that, all the units that compose a throng of demon- 
strators are convinced of the rights and wrongs of the issues involved and are 
earnest for a just settlement........... In India Myr. Gandhi has several able 
and cultured co-workers, but none fully trained to conduct a campaign of 
soul-force cr commanding the confidence and homage of the masses of their 
country. Besides, the occasion is sentimental, dealing with the abstract 
right toa judicial trial as distinguished from executive action, which is 
powerful enough in its appeal to the educated classes but can only form a 
nebulous inspiration to a mob........... Mr. Gandhi whose sense of honour is 
- go fine-drawn as to seem even quixotic to the ordinary man, has perceived 
that it may become necessary, if the demonstrations cannot be restrained, to 
restrict or even to abandon the wovement. For our part, we have no hesita- 
tion in counselling the more drastic course. It was a mistake to have begun 
passive resistance; it-is worse to continue it.......... The murder of Eu- 
ropeans in Amritsar and Ahmedabad is an act of wanton mob savagery which 
must make the most reckless leader pause Y%efore he plays with fire. 
Let us hope that the tragedy of Amritsar, Delhi and Ahmedabad, unredeemed 
as it appears, will teach Kuropeans and Indians alike to seek the grace of 
forgiveness and walk in the path of peace and goodwill towards all. We 
have a strong feeling and could justify it by examples if necessary, that just as 
_ jadicial sentences in India are severe and the treatment of political offenders 
harsh beyond the standard of England, so in the handling of Indian crowds 
the last remedy of firing is too easily resorted to, custodians of order seldom 
exhibiting that degree of ‘self-possession and fortitude which policemen and 
soldiers in England have never failed to exhibit in similar situations. In 
point of fact, an infuriated Indian mob is nothing half so dangerous or 
destructive as an infuriated London mob. If an impartial commission be 
appointed to enquire into the circumstances that preceded the order to fire 
daring the recent incidents, it may do the great good of setting up a high 
standard of personal injury that magistrates and the police should have under- 
gone before sacrificing the lives of citizens.” 


23. The firing on 30th March gave an impetus to the Satyagraha move- 
ane Oe, Dae ment on 6th April. The arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
1 Pier eee gem Pht made the whole country greatly agitated. We have 

| ‘no doubt that Indians are as sorry as Mr. Gandhi 

was on hearing of the outrages after his release. Badmashes have taken 
advantage of the times and misled ignorant people. Such people should be 
avoided. Satyagraha is not new to India. Mrs. Besant has shown herself to 
_ be fickle-minded and she has shed crocodile tears over Mr. Gandhi’s arrest 
- but-every one knows what value to attach to them. Almost all the Anglo- 
Indian papers are against Satyagraha and they are making malicious charges 
- against Mr. Gandhi aud the movement. The movement owes its existence to 
the, Rowlatt Act. Just as it is the duty of*the people to behave peacefully it 
is the duty of Government to remove the cause of discontent. The anti- 


bad 


Rowlatt feelings had nothing to do with the disturbances directly. - They are 
due to the instant effects of popular wrath aggravated by local incidents. 
The police and the military have taken steps against the disturbances but it is 
advisable that Government should remove the root cause of the movement 
and repeal the Rowlatt Act. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—Tho Satyagrahis 
should remain aloof from and oppose those who are likely to commit 
outrages. Government should co-operate with the leaders who are trying 
their best to stop outrages. In its issue of the 16th instant, the paper. 
decries the attempt of the «ames of India to connect the outrages with. 
Bolshevism and says that the Rowlatt Act was the cause of the Indian dis- 
content. Every Indian alive to national interests, it continues, will help 
Government in the work of visiting the rioters with due punishment. If 
condemns the view of Lord Ronaldshay that Mr. Gandhi encouraged anarchy. 
It hopes that Government will not sit quiet holding outside agency like 
Bolshevism responsible for the disturbances and that Government will 
consider the question from the point of view of the people after the rioters 
have been punished. Commenting upon the Government of India’s press 
communique, the paper writes in its issue of the 17th instant that Satyagrahis 
like Government do not want people to be coerced to adopt Satyagraha and 
that the leaders of Satyagraha have not advised the people to use coercion. 
It is not against severe measures being adopted to suppress riots, but it is 
afraid that the good intentions of Government are set aside at times and that 
some of the officials misuse the powers given to them. 


24. Government have insulted public opinion in India by the passing 
of the Rowlatt Act and have proved that the 
Deshi Mitra (66), 17th Imperial Legislative Council is a mere sham. The 
Apl.; Praja Pokar (75), soul force of Mr. Gandhi has created a miraculous 
16th Apl. effect on the minds of the people of India and 
those who have joined the banner of Satyagraha 
have become so bold that they have not the slightest fear to resort to civil 
disobedience. We feel confident tbat nothing but good would have come 
out of Mr. Gandhi's proposed visit to Delhi, but they stopped him and gave 
rise to needless excitement. It is, therefore, the officials that are respon- 
sible for the regrettable incidents at Amritsar, Lahore and Ahmedabad. 
It is now the duty of the Indian people to help to restore peace and order as 
requested by-Mr. Gandhi so that he may not have to undergo further penance. 
The Praja Pokar also holds Government responsible for the disturbances 
and hopes the Home Rulers and the Satyagrahis will follow the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi given in Bombay. 


25. “The developing situation is one which needs careful study and 
New Times (9), 19th interpretation.......... We believe thata Religious 
Apl Nationalism is being evolved through the changes 
and experiences of Indian politics at the present 
hour; we believe that the future belongs to Religious Nationalism; and India 
will be an eternal irritation to England if the Government launch a campaign 
of coercion against the new religious impulse and attitude which are the 
strength of the Satyagraha faith.” 


26. “If anything could teach the bureaucracy the utter futility of 
ie i ieee force and harshness the contrast of the observa- 
Apl . : : tion of the Satyagraha day between, say, Delhi and 

Karachi would, but’ it would be inconsistent with 
the character of the bureaucracy to learn any lesson, whatever be the 
tragedies enacted. Everywhere it was clearly demonstrated that the people 
reposed implicjt confidence in their leaders; and wherever the official had the 
good sense to a those leaders in confidence, everything passed off peace- 
fully. The fact is that though the bureaucrats are the rulers in the technical 
sense of the term, their authority is only legal and formal. It is the chosen 
leaders of the people who are their real rulers and a simple understanding 
of this plain fact would save the bureaucrats and the people a PB isch deal af 
vexation and trouble.” 


) » a ae 


CY Sw Pas are the" ‘constituent ‘ulytaiate in the situation to-day ? 
oe 17th | The anarchist or, fo be more accurate, the anti- 
ste an et oO British elements in India are of a varied nature. 
Sgt hate ae ~The strongest of them is that which is perturbed by 
wh t to it was the unexpected result of the war. It is to stamp out these 
ae that the Rowlatt Bills were proposed. The use of powers such as were given 
-* to the Executive by these Bills has succeeded eminently in the case of 
anarchist forces in Bengal. The preparations of the Government to use them 
similarly against other similar elements in Indian society have struck terror 
- into the: hearts of those who had faith in and sympathies for these at 
- born forces of disorder. Mr. Gandhi, a man sound as heart but not 
far-sighted statesman, has been deceived into the belief that those who tg 
crying out Gandhiki Jai are his real followers. In fact, they are simply 
exploiting him. If the Government capitulat-s, if will mean a great many 
things for which Mr. Gandhi cannot have any sympathy. Can the Govern- 
“ment accept the advice of the Moderates who say that the levislation should 
be dropped to pacify the present agitation? We believe that such action on 
the part of Government would be fatal to the interests of peace and order. 
The agitation for which Mr. Gandhi is responsible would be soon checked 
without such a false step and the soreness of heart now visible would 
disappear from this section of the population if a liberal measure of reforms is 
introduced within a short time. For the rest, the only remedy consistent: 
with safety would be not only to check rioting when it takes place but to 
check all attempts to incite or justify it......... Liberal reforms constitutional 
as well as fiscal, progress along the lines of mass education and development 
| of Indian industries and the stern repression of movements which are 
; decisively, even if under a veil, hostile to Government—that must be the 
straight policy of Government. Any yielding to the violence of mobs or the: 
threats and forebodings of the Moderates would only make matters worse.” 


28. Commenting on the recent disturbances and riots in Ldéhore, 
Amritsar, Ahmedabad and other places, the Muslim 

Muslim Herald (141) Herald writes that these times are full of riot and 
As ceo ellipse * bloodshed. The beginning was made by Govern- 
38 ment when they passed the Rowlatt Act by an 

’ official majority against the united will of the Indian 
members of the Council. Some of these members have resigned because 
they say that when their support and protest count for nothing it is futile 
on their part to remain in the Council. Horrible rumours are afloat regarding 
this Act and no effort has been made to acquaint the general public with its 
aims and objects. Mahatma Gandhi's followers are increasing day by day and 
are found in every nook and corner of India. ‘Their activities are growing by 

. degrees and they are now breaking laws in broad daylight ; and thus the books 
and pamphlets which were proscribed by Government are being circulated 
openly. One result of the passing of the Act is that processions and meetings 
ae have been organised in every part of India as an expression of protest against 
ie it. This fire of opposition has already spread widely and is still spreading. 
Pie Government are simply acting on the principle ‘“ wait and see” and are not 
stirring at all. On the one hand, the inhabitants of India are fully deter- 
mined to get the Act cancelled, while, on the other, Government are of opinion 
that they would not allow their prestige to suffer in the least. In this fight of 
the Home Rulers-against Government it is the poor who suffer most and it is 
they who fall victims to the bullets whenever there is any firing. Mahatma 
Gandhi has now begun to exhort his followers after the disturbances have 
_ taken place that they should refrain from violence. This does not mean 
» that they are to give up their agitation against the Rowlatt Act. What it 
ee eans is that their resistance should be passive. But how can the ignorant 
~ gasses observe such a subtle difference? We wish to point out to Govern- 
“ment that the times are very delicate and that neither are the rulers secure nor 

Mitek are the subjects in a peaceful condition. If Government are prepared to annul 
Bees, the Act, the whole discontentment will at once disappear. To do so will 
not be a new thing for Government. The Partition of Bengal was also con- 
aes aren “tn —* but it a at last withdrawn. But the present’ times: are 
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fall of much greater dangers. At that time only the Hindus were in the field 
while to-day the Musalmans have joined hands with the Hindus. And the 
whole responsibility for such an action on the part of Musalmans lies on Govern- 
ment who have themselves allowed the Muhammadans to fall into the clutches 
of the Hindus by their neglect. {The Mufid-e-Rozgdr opines that the 
Rowlatt Act has created a feeling of consternation among the Indians. Deal- 
ing with the Bombay affairs it observes that the 11th of April (Friday) was «a 
memorable day as it was characterised by a spirit of union and harmony 
between the Hindus and the Moslems. It concludes by paying a tribute of 
praise to His Excellency the Govervor of Bombay for ordering the police 
not to fire on the mob. | 


29. Commenting on the Ahmedabad disturbances the Political Bhomiyo 
Political Bhomiyo (74) declares that most of the people who were reluctant 
18th Ap! os Y > to go on strike on hearing Mr. Gandhi’s ‘arrest’ were 
forcibly compelled to suspend business by tbe rioters. 
It further writes :—From the acts of the rioters ard the discrimination used 
by them in prosecuting their destructive campaign, it can be inferred that 
they must have been advised and directed by some educated man. Moreover, 
from the fact that a teacher in one of the local English schools had attacked an 
English Officer with a sword, it also can be inferred that the educated class 
must have taken part in the riots in large numbers. Many rioters were armed 
with deadly weapons and so these riots carnot but be considered as of a very 
serious nature. The officers, however, have all along exhibited much patience 
and self-restraint and have tried their utmost to restore peace and order even 
at the risk of their lives. It is gratifying to note that the whole Islamic 
population of this place, except a few ignorant exceptions has kept itself aloof 
from these riots. 


380. The bureaucracy in India has been so much elated by the succes® 
gained in the war that it has lost sight of the fact 

_Comments on the deci- that the people in India are watching as to whether 
“esis ee to it is prepared to ruie this country in accordance with 
Gujardti (20), 13th Apl the principles enunciated by the statesmen of England 

' during the period of the war. The mistakes of the 

bureaucracy are due to its having been used to the exercise of uncontrolled 
authority during the continuance of the war and its present desire to continue 
to exercise the powers enjoyed by it. The partition of Bengal was repealed in 
spite of its having been pronounced to be a settled fact by Lord Morley. Why 
should not then the Black Act be repealed? Why should a law be brought into 


force when it is uvanimously opposed by public opinion in this country ? 


His Excellency Lord Chelmsford seems to be guided solely by the opinion of 
Sir William Vincent and Sir George Lowndes and does not seem to have a 
grain of independence of opinion or judgment. It is now nearly a fortnight 
that the fracas at Delhi took place, but it is surprising that Government have 
not yet deemed it proper to appoint a committee to conduct an independent 
inquiry into the matter. The plant of Hindu-Moslem entente has grown out 
of the bloodshed that took place at Delhi. The country as a whole protests 
against the operation of the Press Act. Mr. Gandhi has now come forward to 
break that Act. Three-fourths of the books and pamphlets proscribed under 
the said. Act are such as would be considered unobjectionable by reasonable 
men. Some are insignificant rags and they have been given undue importance 
by the attention shown to them by Government. Agitation against the Press 
Act is being carried on because the officials are indiscriminating in the use of 
the Act and people cannot seek redress by going to the law courts. The 
present situation has arisen owing to Government having used a sledge 
hammer to kill a fly. Mr. Gandhi has been advocating the violation of the 
provisions of the Press Act. But there is nothing new in that. We have 
discussed the question very frequently since the passing of the Act. We 
would have had nothing to say against the Act if it had been put into operation 
against objectionable literature, but the bureaucrats by their folly have given 
the people an opportunity to prove the futility of the Act. Such opportunities 
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i be minin ned if the Piiniah in a liberal spirit, withdraw the prohibition 
ed against ‘really unobjectionable publications. If Government do not now 
it the provisions of the Act into operation their (former) prohibition against 


Ae he bo jks and newspapers that are now being openly published by the passive 


of itself becomes null and void. Perhaps Government do not want to 


es eae ‘aks any steps in the matter as they are afraid that needless commotion would 


be caused: by their action. It is reported that the leave granted to the 


- Advocate-General has been cancelled. Perhaps.Government are afraid that 


the Indian gentleman who is to officiate for him will not prove competent or 
that he will not give proper legal advice in these critical times. If Govern-. 
ment refrain from taking steps against Mr. Gandhi and others who are defying 
the Press Act, their action would be tantamount to ofecneraasi the freedom of the 


_ Press. 


81. ‘‘ The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi was expected every moment and 
so it has not caused any great surprise. But the 
, Comments on the yegult has been that the Satyagrahis have steeled 
~ arrest = any 7 tan their hearts to do their duty while they cannoé help 
ir — reflecting that itis only undera foreign and anti- 
national government that the greatest and most 
beloved of our leaders should be subjected to such an indignity........... The 
message which Mahatma Gandhi has left behind for his countrymen will live 
in history as the characteristic contribution of a great Indian to the forces of 
righteousness striving for mastery in the world.......... Among Indian 
provincial Governments the Punjab and Delhi administrations are specially 
notorious for revelling in the exercise of brute force; and it is quite in the 
fitness of things that while the tragedy at Delhi should have been enacted by 
the former, the latter should have the distinction of arrestiug Mahatma 
Gandhi. ‘This last O’Dwyerism fittingly crowns the notorious rezime of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer who seems determined to surpass himself in the few days 
that remain to him to play the tyrant. Itis such acts as these and the reac- 
tion they rouse which go to promote the cause of nationalism.” 


382. The Sdnj Vartamdn gives a glowing description of the demonstra- 
: tion held in Bombay on the so-called arrest and 
Commentsontheretnrn release of Mr. Gandhi which it considers to be a 
of Mr, Gandhi to Bombay positive proof of his popularity, and, while congra- 
from the Punjab. 8 
Sdnjy Vartamdn (33), tulating the people and the authorities on Keeping 
12th and 14th Apl.; their heads cool, blames those who threw stones at 
Hindusthdn (24), 12th the tram cars wit a view to compelling the people 
Apl.; Praja Mitra and who used them to walk on foot. It exhorts every 
Parst (31), 14th Apl.; follower of Satyagraha to act up to the advice given 
Shri Venkateshwar (82), by Mr. Gandhi on the seashore of Bombay. on his 
ny, ap ero aa oat return. Ina subsequent issue the paper ascribes 
Prakdsh (17), 13th Apl. the disorderly scenes at Ahmedabad to the excite- 
ment caused by Mr. Gandhis arrest and the un- 
certainty of his whereabouts and urges upon the Government of India the 
necessity of withdrawing the orders passed against him by the Punjab and Delhi 
administrations with a view to pacifying the minds of the people. [The 
Hindusthdn blames the Government of Bombay for not having issued a timely 
communique about the whereabouts of Mr. Gandhi and believes that if the 
people had known that he was to be brought back to Bombay they would not 
have worked themselves into such excitement. It also urges the necessity 
of removing from their office tie Chief Commissioner of Delhi and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. ‘The Praja Mitra and Pérsi considers 
it a high compliment paid to this Presidency that Mr. Gandhi is allowed 
freedom to move wherever he likes by the Government of Bombay. It wishes 


that the Governments of other provinces would show similar confidence in 
~ the people. It warmly praises the courage befitting a soldier shown by His 
Excellency in resolutely setting his face against all alarmist advice and 


efusing to resort to repressive measures. The Shri Venkateshwar asks 


Boo 4 fovernment to peal the strong feeling existing in the country against the 


Rowlatt legislation and mark the magic effects of the arrest and release ‘of 
Mr. Gandhi on the people and to respect public opinion by repealing the 
Rowlatt Act. The Jdm-e-Jamshed deplores the sad incidents that took place 
at various places in the Presidency and urges upon Mr. Gandhi the need of 
keeping his propaganda of passive resistance in abeyance. It also asks 
Government to conciliate public opinion by calling a conference of popular 
leaders and the officials with a view to removing the provisions of the Rowlatt 
Act which are objected to by the people. It expresses disappointment at the 
reply given in Parliament to a question regarding the Rowlatt Act and 
expresses fear that people would thereby be egged on to continue their 
agitation till their object is gained as was done in the case of the partition of 
Bengal. The 4rya Prakdsh expresses sympathy with the Satyagraha move- 
ment organised by Mr. Gandhi and writes :—What does the firing of bullets 
in Delhi, Labore, Amritsar, Ahmedabad and at last in Bombay (sic) signify ? 
This is the result of not taking the necessary steps to pacify the people and 
adopting harsh measures. | 


83. We wish the whereabouts of Mr. Gandhi had been announced after 
his arrest. Various rumours were set afloat and the 
Gujarati (20), 13th Ap].; people’s minds were agitated. Had the necessary 
Broach Samachdr | (62), information been published, there would have been 
13th Apl.; Sindhu Samd- in tow the Peiwlon het Lh ] q 
chdr (84), 5th Apl. no occasion for the friction between the people an 
the police at various places. It is to be regretted 
that fire was opened on the crowd at Lahore and Amritsar and that 
even Europeans have suffered thereby. At Ahmedabad also the crowd 
was fired upon and the sad incident of Government offices being set 
fire to has occurred. There was some friction betweeo the police and 
the people on Friday last in Bombay and it is the public opinion that 
the police had unnecessarily afforded cause for the excitement of the people. 
Had the police left the people alone their excitement would have cooled 
down. However, the action of the people in retaliating upon the police 
cannot be said to be justifiable. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford has done 
nothing to allay the prevailing excitement and so people have begun to form 
a very low opinion of him. It was foolish of him to have got the Rowlatt Act 
passed and to have given his consent to it, but it was a piece of still bigger 
folly on his part to have acted upon the advice of the Governments of the 
Punjab and Delhi and ordered Mr. Gandhi to be brought back to Bombay. 
Would Mr. Gandhi who is preaching the doctrine of suffering and non- 
retaliation ever have exhorted the people of Delhi to create a disturbance ? 
People should follow in the footsteps of Mr. Gandhi and they will see 
that passive resistance will enable them to realise their political aspirations. 
Passive resistance will be fruitful if it is pursued with firmness, unity 
and devotion and if the swadeshi vow is added to it. There is no salvation 
without suffering. The officials who administer this country are not anxious 
to allay the fire burning in the hearts of the people—nay rather they are 
anxious to add fuel to it. It seems probable that the officials themselves will 


cause the whirlwind that will rise before the setting of the sun of bureaucracy. | 


The officials would stand to gain if they realise the situation even now; other- 
wise it will be too late to mend matters. [The Broach Samdchdr expresses 
sympathy with the Satyagraha movement started by Mr. Gandhi and declares 
that the demonstrations held in Broach and elsewhere on the Satyagraha 


Sunday goes to show that every Indian is displeased with the Rowlatt legisla- 


tion. It exhorts iis readers to act up to the advice given by Mr. Gandhi 
in the matter of using swadesht goods and preserving unity between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans. It wants the people to realise that the present 
relations between the Hindus, Muhammadans and the authorities are like 
those of the two cats and the monkey in the fable. The Sindhu Samdchdr 
asks Government to realise the depth of feeling with which people are taking 
to passive resistance and to see their way to repeal the Rowlatt Act. Tt 
declares that even the prostitutes resorted to passive resistance in Hyderabad 
(Sind) on the Satyagraha day. .It expresses fear that there will be more 
mischief if Government do not give in.] 


uy 4 “While the people were in such anxious ‘uncertainty, n news came: of 
ae the prohibition of Mr. Gandhi from entering Delhi 
. Gandhi's “arrest” or the Punjab and of his being require’ to reside in 
he real cause of the dis- th, Bombay Presidency under the Defence of India: 

Dances in the Panjéb A ot, Now this action on the part of the Govern- 
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: Py 28 dency. This satisfaction, however, i3 3 largely neutralised by the newly 


1“ Rivoint of India (10), ment was entirely unexpected; it is equally unjustifi- 


17th April; Young India able, and no sort of justification has yet been 


(16), 16th April. attempted. If the Government, regarding its laws 
with the same rigidity as Nature’s laws, had visited 
the Satyagrahts who broke them with the instantaneous | punishment allowed 
under the law, the Government would have been at least within its right, 
though it would have been bad policy to exercise the right. But in applying 
the Defence of India Act to Mr. Gandhi, the Government has certainly 
exceeded in a most flagrant manner the authority vested in it by that law, 
while politically this step is no less disastrous. Such a gross misuse of an 
Act intended to be employed against those who had dealings with the enemy 
would only confirm the doubts cast upon the assurances given by the Govern- 
ment as to the limitation of the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act to 
offences connected with anarchy and revolution. The motive of such strange 
measures on the part of Government is not easy to understand, unless it be 
that if hopes in this way to restrict the passive resistance movement to 
the Bombay Presidency. If this is really intended as a flank attack 
on the passive resistance movement, we will only say that besides being 
gravely impolitic, it is a thorougbly unconstitutional procedure and not 
quite straightforward.” |Hlsewhere the paper writes:—“ Does Government 
realise what an influential ally it has in Mr. Gandhi for peace and order ? 
If it does, why did it prevent his entry into the disturbed areas? Nothing 


‘ would have tended to restore calm at Lahore and Amritsar so much as the 


presence of Mr. Gandhi there, and to put an embargo upon such a man under 
the Defence of India Act as if there was danger lest he should stir up trouble 
is not only unjust and unwise, but also positively prejudicial to the preserva- 
tion of peace, for which the Government is so solicitous. Again, it should 
be remembered that in the present instance the outbraak of disorder had no 
connection with the passive resistance movement. The Satyagrahis used all 
their influence on the side of peace and order.” Young India also makes. 
similar remarks. | 


80. The bar on Mahatma Gandhi's entry into the Provinces of Delhi 
and the Punjab has created a most anxious situation. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), Indians are naturally very anxious to secure the 
12th Apl.; Sudhakar repeal of the Rowlatt law as itis opposed to the 
‘rte rir ar — universally recognised principles of the administra- 
Prakdsh (118), 16th rene tion of justice. This anxiety is manifesting itself in 
Bhdrat Mdta (97), 15th Various ways. When the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
Apl.; Rdstra Hittaishi into law in defiance of popular opinion the non- 
ait), 9th Apl. official members warned Government that the 
enactment would cause an uprecedented stir in the 
country. Government was aware of Mr. Gandhi's decision before they passed 
the Rowlatt Bill but they arrogantly declared that they would not be intimi- 
dated’ by such threats and persisted in their resolve of carrying the Bill 
through. In view of the unbending attitude of Government, snd the equally 
determined attitude of Mahatma Gandhi, it was inevitable that people should 
be exposed to considerable sufferings and that Government also should be 
faced with an exceptionally difficult situation. We do not understand why 
instead of openly opposing the Satyagraha movement Government should out 
into operation the Defence of India Act to prevent it from spreading into 


| other provinces. We may or may not approve of the Satyagraha movement 
but itis serfectly constitutional. It is improper in our opinion to attack 
it in the flank by resorting to a purely war measure such as the Defence of 
‘India Act. It is satisfactory to note that at least for the present Government 


are not going to interfere with Mr. Gandhi's activities in the Bombay 
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imposed prohibition’ against his entering other provinces. In a sénse, Gov- 


ernment would have been within, their rights if they had nipped tha 
Satyagraha movement in the bud by punishing those who broke the law. 
Although such a course would have been highly impolitic it would at least 
have been recognised that Government had a clear right to punish those who 
broke the law. But they have exceeded their legitimate powers in employing 
a war measure to deal with the Satyagraha movement when the war was 
already over. Their readiness, however, to allow the Satyagrahts to carry on 
their agitation in the Bombay Presidency without interference is really most 
commendable. The laws which Mahatma Gandht and the Satyagrahis have 

: decided to disobey are of an unimportant character and their breach will not 
lead to any catastrophe. Government would be well advised to ignore such 
offences as far as possible. Nothing but good will ensue if Government will 
show by their conduct that they do not harbour any vindictive motives. ‘This 
will help to convince the people that Government will not at least abuse the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Act and the confidence thus engendered will have 
the effect of keeping the agitation within bounds. [The Sudhdkar says that 
the recent happenings must have convinced Government about the genuine- 
ness of the popular discontent. It condemns the application of the Defence of 
India Act to Mr. Gandhi’s movements and asks Government to repeal the 
Rowlatt law and not to fall a victim to false ideas of prestige. The Raja- 
karan, while admitting that many people are still doubtful about the- move- 
ment, says that everyone need not necessarily sign the Satyagraha pledge but 
he can do something to promote the movement. The Prakdsh writes :—The 
bureaucracy has saddled the poor people of this country with the Rowlatt law 
to serve its own selfish ends and the arguments advanced by it in support of 
the measure are hypocritical. The bureaucracy is loath to Jose the powers 
conferred upon it by the Defence of India Act and is, therefore, unable to 
foresee the evil results following the enactment of tyrannicallaws. Apparently 
the British nation has abandoned its liberalism at the present time. The 
Bhdrat Mata says that Mr. Gandhi would have been able to pacify the people 
of Delhi and the Punjab and Government made a terrible mistake in not 
allowing him to proceed there. The Rdstra Hittaisht writes :—The people are 
wholly helpless. Satyagraha is the only remedy open to them to oppose an 
act of injustice. It will teach them self-control and self-sacrifice and without 
these it is futile to expect to get rid of the Rowlatt law. HKlsewhere the paper 
says that people must know the names of the members of the committee which 
is entrusted with the task of selecting laws for disobedience. At another 
place the paper congratulates Messrs. Jinnah and Malaviya on resigning 
their seats in the Imperial Legislative Council. | 


36. On the 6th of April last, there was no item of breaking the laws 
inthe programme. But on the previous Sunda 

Kesari (109), 15th Apl. there were high words regarding the closing of cos 
in Delhi and seven or eight persons were killed on account of firing by 
soldiers and the blood of the patriots was sprinkled on the soil of Delhi. 
In this way, at the very commencement of the movement of self-sacrifice 
malignant feelings were awakened at Delhi by the action of the military and 
the beginning of the movement thus wore a hideous aspect. Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested on his way to Delhi and he gladly allowed himself to be arrested, 
but the last week was one of great tumult on account of the dark deed of 
his arrest. What surprise is there that the people of India felt it to be 
blackest tyranny when the 7%mzs of India held the deed to bea dark one? 
If this dark deed set in motion the series of outrages, in what way can 
the Satyagraha movement be blamed? Outrages which were very regret- 
table and reprehensible were committed in Amritsar, Lahore and Ahmedabad 


done to death, and it was a most sinful deed. The arrest of Mr. Gandhi 

may have partly led to the Amritsar outrage but the Punjabis were greatly 

angered also by the sudden arrest of Dr. Kichlew and Mr. Satyapal. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s regime in the Punjab, and the helpless position created 

by the barbed wire cage of the Rowlatt Act from which the Punjabis saw 

no escape even after the term of Sir Michael, led to the outrages.. The 
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by maddened people. In this outburst four Huropean bank officials were 


ay 


sturbances ‘aia neh assume’a more dangerous character than that 

inor affrays because Sir George Lloyd ,had issued strict orders to the: 

lice | to behave mildly towards the people and not to fire on them and 

use ‘Police C Officials and the Magistrates did n6t give offence to 

ee we xople. ir. Gandhi told the people after his release in Bombay plainly 

ee: oy Loa all. sorts of outrages were injurious to the Satyagraha movement 

and that if people did not determine to give up all such hostile actions he 

would have to declare passive resistance against themselves. The officials 

showed not only their malignance in arresting the Mahatma who takes his 

stand firmly on truth and who even in this tumult looks with friendly 

feelings towards them, but also their want of statesmanship. We cannot 

but condemn with Mr. Gandhi the outrages committed at Amritsar 

and other places and we are confident that’ the whole of India-also will 

condemn the reprehensible deeds. Mahatma Gandhi alone is able to conduct 

the pure Saiyagraha movement, putting a stop to the outrages, in an orderly 

and auspicious manner. We ‘hope that India will not hesitate to note 

Mr. Gandhi’s action and follow him. [Elsewhere it remarks :—Mr. Gandhi 

is a devotee of peace and Bombay has recently seen that he is more useful in 

quelling disturbances than military forces. It was a great blunder to have 

prevented him from going to Delhi, in the first place. Nobody who knows 

Mr. Gandhi's saintly character will blame him for the outrages. It is but in 

accordance with the traditions of the Anglo-Indian press that they have not 

hesitated to take advantage of the Punjab outrages. The Montagu con- 

cessions were not proposed to be given at the recommendation of these papers ; 

and because these crows have pecked at the wounds taking advantage of the 

times, they will not be taken away. The real remedy to stop the Satyagraha 

movement is to withdraw the Rowlatt Act. The lesson to be learnt from the 

disturbances is that people are against the Act from the bottom of their 

hearts. What ground is there to say that the Hindu and Muhammadan 

‘leaders, who during the Great War repeatedly told the people that the real 

interest of the people Jay in remaining within the Empire, now want to sever 

the connection? No one’s devotion to the Empire is lessened and there 

is no doubt that the political salvation of India will take place through 

England. To protest against the Rowlatt Act is not to lessen the devotion 

to England. To bring in the Bolsheviks, racial hatred and other matters is 

to make a futile attempt to cover the blunder. No reasonable Indian is in 

favour of the Rowlatt Act. In the Rowlatt report it is nowhere said that 

such powers would be necessary after the Great War. And who told Govern- 

ment to apply the Act to the whole country when the Rowlatt recommenda- 

.  $ions were made in connection with the Punjab and Bengal? What is the 

meaning of officials in India hugging repression while responsible statesmen 

in Britain have uphled the ;rinciple of democracy all over the world? We 

have no objection to Government publishing speeches in the Council in the 

vernaculars. But non-official speeches also should be published along with 
official speeches in full.] 


87. ‘‘Martial Law was proclaimed in some parts of the city and 
the result was as deplorable as the incidents of the 
Terrors of martial law 10th and 11th. It was not uncommon for British 
at Ahmedabad. soldiers to shoot even innocent passers-by. Hardly 
Gujardty Punch (22), ony discriminati ised. Th bli 
18th Apl., Eng. cols. any ination was exercised. The pnblic were 
in the first place not fully informed of the Martial 
Law. No warning was given at the time of shooting and it was a tragic 
sight to see some innocent man being shot down. This conduct of British 
soldiers struck terror into the hearts of the public and it was not unusual to 
hear people saying that the two murders committed by the mob, of Europeans, 
on the previous days were cruelly and deliberately avenged. We do not agree 
with this view. We cannot take such an uncharitable view of local officers 
who had on previous days shown remarkable coolness, patience and equanimity. 
We attribute the sad incidents of shooting of innocents to the ignorance of the 
British soldiers of Indian conditions. British soldiers, unacquainted with 
| an life and Indian conditions cannot make out mischievous hooligans 
nt pittsens. Reports are afloat that some persons who had gone 


out to buy vegetables, had been shot down. ‘eis persons passing on the 
Richey Road. are also said to have bean shot down, though there was not 
the semblance of any mischief or hooliganism at the time or place where 
shooting is said to have taken place. We deplore this as much ag we deplore 
the tragic incidents connected with the death of two Huropeans. Wecondemn 
the conduct of the crowds responsible for the deaths of two innocent 
Europeans in unmistakable terms; indignation ~ and horror naturally seize 
our mind when we contemplate the sad and disgraceful evants. The fair 
name of Ahmedabad is stained with the brush of sin and wickedness, but 
we expected that British soldiers will rise higher and do nothing that would 


stain the fair name of Britain. We are sorry to state that this expectation is — 


not realised. Our people are ignorant of what is Martial law and what it 
conveys. They believe that none is shot down in British rule so long as he 


is innocent, but alas! 


Under Martial law some innocent persons have been 


shot down. Dame Rumour has it that the Rule of shooting in the event of a 
crowd of ten or more collecting together in a space was not strictly or scrupu- 


lously observed.......... 


People were awe-struck and terror-stricken. ‘They 


felt that the life of an Indian was considered by British soldiers as the subject 
matter of fun and sport and it was therefore that people did not even venture 
to go out to cremate their dead.” 


38. The Hindusthdn asks Government to supply to the public all the 


Appeal to Government 
to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the distur- 
bances in Gujarat. 

Hindusthan (24), 16th 
Apl. 


news regarding the disturbances in other parts 
of the country as for want of any authentic news 
from Government the public eagerly swallow any 
distorted and exaggerated facts that they hear from 
unreliable sources, which ultimately prove to bea 
danger to the public peace. It urges the necessity 
of appointing a mixed commission of officials and 


non-cfficials to enquire into the causes of the disturbances in Gujarat and 
insists on having Mr. Gandhi as one of people’s representatives in the 
commission. Public opinion, it continues, is divided as to the necessity of 
using military force in the various centres of disturbances especially in 
Ahmedabad and so the Bombay Government should immediately publish a 
statement of true facts in this connection. 


39. ‘When an agitation is universal and continuous, it is mere 


A fresh stroke of states- 
manship on the part of 
Government is needed to 
allay the present distur- 
bances. 

Praja Mitra and Pars 
(31), 16th Apl., Eng. cols. 


perverseness to despise it as a sham and a humbug. 
A wise Government when confronted by such an 
agitation will at once set about revising its own 
notes and reviewing the whole situation. When 


such a situation arises there must be something - 


rotten in the state of Denmark. The remedy in 
such a case would not lie in attempting to repress 
the agitation and silencing the voice of the people. 


The remedy lies in removing the cause of the discontent.......... The killing 
of men of both sides is bound to aggravate these feelings. Who knows how 
soon in the wake of the ugly incidents at Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and 
Ahmedabad, a situation resembling that of 1857 may not arise? The time 
is goue by for mere acadewic arguments, for obstinacy, and for adherence to 


the idol of prestige. 


A great ‘stroke of statesmanship is imperatively and 
immediately demanded.”’ 


40. Lord Chelmsford could not have felt great sorrow since the birth 


What the future his- 
torian will write about 
His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford. 

Shubhodaya (91), llth 
Apl. 


of a son in the form of a demon (the Rowlatt Act). 
Like the Kazi who set on fire his beard by holding 
it to the light Lord Chelmsford being fired by a 
vicious idea has burnt his reputation. He cannot 
but feel like a poignant arrow in what rank of rulers 
the impartial historian would place him hereafter. 
He must have realised that he has no place by the 


side of Akbar, Humayun, Sheersbah, Canning and Ripon who followed a ers 
Opinion. Has he a place by the side of Aurangzeb, Mohammad Taghalak and 
others? Ask the historian who does not care for anybody. We cannot say 
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rdict he wi pie after. Weighing and examining ber Chelmsford. 
é b oan Geestibe how-this anxiety must be weighing upon Lord 


She Hosted. His condition is therefore to be described as piteous. 


a ae AL. " “Mr. Gandhi, with that fearless recognition of truth which is the. 
ee aa ) mark of the true Satyagrahi, has suspended the 
poo _ Comments: on Mr. movement for, as he frankly admits, he finds that he 
Gandhi's. resolve 0 wndoerrated the forces of evil when ho embarked upon 
sospetd the Satyagraha ne . 
campaign. 4 mass movement.... We applaud this wise decision 
- _Indian Social Reformer though we regret that the considerations, which 

(7), 20th Apl. have impelled Mr. Gandhi to it, did notoccur to him. 
| at the outset. Our difficulty from the first has been. 
that in Satyagraha against the Rowlatt Act, it was impossible to differentiato, 
so as to make the distinction clear to the masses, between its aim which ig 
one we all approve of, and its method which we all, detest. Its aim, the 
putting down of anarchical and revolutionary crime, is one which is as dear to 
Mr. Gandhi's heart as to that of any one else. It is its method, that of doing 
away with the ordinary judicial safeguards for the protection of the innocent, 
which has aroused opposition. Unless we find a means of clearly distinguish - 
ing between the two, the opposition to the method or plan of the Act would 
be confounded by the ignorant masses, as we fear it has been, with opposition 
to the aim of the Act and, consequently, it may be mistaken for sympathy 
with anarchical crime. The idea of resisting other Acts for the mischief of 
the present one is open to a very similar objection.......... We hope that, 
though Satyagraha is suspended, there will be no relaxation in the effort to 
get the Rowlatt Act disallowed. Sir George Lloyd was right when he said 
that all constitutional means of: getting the Act disallowed have not been 
exhausted. We suggest that a deputation of representatives from all parts of 
the country should wait on His Excellency the Viceroy, and it should, while 
expressing its strong condemnation of and deep regret at the recent outbreaks 
of lawlessness, and its determination to support Government, beg him to 
advise His Majesty to disallow the Actin view of the strong feeling among 
the Indian leaders against it. After all, as His Excellency well knows, 
revolution and repression are not new things i in the world. Where experts in 
repression like the Sultan of Turkey and the Tsar of Russia ignominiously 
failed, an amateur in the art like the Government of India can hardly hope to 
succeed. Let us, therefore, be done with repressive measures, and let us 
whole-heartedly embrace the policy of broad-basing the administration on the 
affections of the Indian people, which is the only policy consistent with British 
- - §radition and calculated to breed contentment and a sense of security among 
us, and the only policy which can bind India by the silken ties of love and 
loyalty to the British Empire.” | 


*42. Many thoughtful people hoped that in view of the anarchic crimes 
committed at various places in the name of the 

Bayan Prakdsh (41), Satyagraha movement, Mahatma Gandhi would put 
20th Apl.; Indu Prakdsh a stop to it, and they will therefore be glad to 
(44), 21st: Apl. learn that he has suspended it at least temporarily. 
All will agree with the important points put forward. 

by him in his manifesto. Government did certainly commit a grave wistake 
when they prohibited Mr. Gandhi from entering Delhi and thus compelled 
him to disobey that order. If the public had not been excited by this short- 
sighted step on the part of Government, the outrages at Ahmedabad and 
Viramgam at least would have been avoided. As soon as Mr. Gandhi saw 
that his movement had been indirectly the cause of encouraging crime and 
enmity to Europeans, he at once put a stop to it. But he has plainly stated 
that his opposition to the Rowlatt legislation remains. There are many who 
—¢an initiate powerful movements, but there are very few among them who. 
have the courage to stop them as soon as they assume a harmful character. 
Mr. Gandhi deserves to be heartily congratulated for showing such 
~~ ~*“ancommon courage. [After referring to the riots at Delhi, Ahmedabad 
oS eae and in the Punjab, the Indu Pvrakdsh goes. on :-—Government have now 
_--~-__—- resorted to such repressive measures as were not enforced even during the 
time o ‘the war. ‘They might be paowiog that these measures would prove 
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Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, but no one dreamt that their lawlessness would be 
suppressed by resort to merciless means like martial law. Satyagraha having 
come to be disparaged by connecting it with Bolshevism, Mr. Gandhi has 
hauled down his flag and stopped his movement. Seeing that attempts were 


being made to stain the movement with bloodshed, he has withdrawn it.. 


Many have not liked Mr. Gandhi’s retreat ind accuse -him of vazcillation, but 


the retreat has been effected for the moment in order to resume the advance. 


again witb double or treble velocity. He is not afraid of Government, but 
of bloodshed. He has restrained the movement only to convince Govern- 
ment and the people of its purity.| 


*43. “The political and personal honesty of Mr. Gandhi, in the move- 
ment; which he has recently inaugurrated, is to be 

Praja Mitra and Parsi seen clearly from nothing so much as from the 
(31), 22nd Apl., Eng. cols. manner in which he has thought fit to modify and 
suspend them as necessitated by circumstances........ 

It is necessary at the present moment, for all those who wish to make the 
future of the country safe, to assist Government in restoring order. ‘There 
will be time for the play of our ideals and aspirations when that is secured. 
We believe, therefore, that the decision to suspend the Satyagraha movement 
for the present, which Mr. Gandhi has announced, is as wise as if is necessary. 


In taking this courageous resolve, Mr. Gandhi has proved himself to be a true 


patriot, who has at heart the interest of his countrymen more than anything 
else.” 


44, Mr. Gandhi has taken a wise step in suspending his movement of 
of civil disobedience of laws in view of the present 


Hindusthan (24), 19th gituation. Noone understands Satyagraha so well 


Apl.; Sdn Vartamdn (38), : 
it kal: Fie wae Mr. Gandhi and the bitter experience gained by 


shan 6), 19th Apl.; him will lead to the movement being permanently 
* Katser-t-Hind (27), 90th stopped. We shall not be surprised if the agitation 
Apl. against the Rowlatt Act dies down owing to Mr. 

Gandhi’s decision to suspend his movement. There 
will be another wave of political agitation in the country if the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Bill does not deal liberally with the people, the energies 
of the people will be diverted towards the question of political reforms, and 
the Rowlatt Act will continue to hang over the heads of the people. Wedo 
not know how Mr. Gandhi means to continue his agitation against the Act 
after suspending Satyagraha. Have Government realised their mistake ? 
They have not yet removed the orders issued against Mr. Gandhi. It is the 
popular belief that peace will be restored in Delhi on Mr. Gandhi's going 
there. People feel that Mr. Gandhi would have been justified in suspending 
his movement after even a partial acknowledgment of their mistakes on the 
part of Government. The Rowlatt Actis at the root of the present unrest and 
Government should take the wise step of repealing it. ‘The occurrences in the 
Punjab have spread consternation among the people. The Government of India 
should, therefore, enlighten the public on the real situation there and declare 
how far the Government of the Punjab were justified in their action. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn expresses the opinion that the excesses at Ahmedabad, Viramgaum 
and various places in the Punjab have no connection with the Satyagraha 
movement. ‘The paper condemns the repressive policy of the Punjab Govern- 
ment and compliments the Bombay Government and His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd on the calmness and patience displayed by them in meeting the 
situation in this Presidency and abstaining from deportations and internments. 
It adds that the Punjab is badly in need of a Governor of the type of His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd. No one, it continues, had ever dreamt that 
aeroplanes would have been utilised for the purpose of throwing bombs on 
unarmed crowds of people. It refers to the indignation roused in HKngland 
when the Germans bombed unfortified places and adds that the Punjab 
Government do not seem to have considered how the public feeling would a 
roused by the throwing of bombs on unarmed masses of men. It appeals for 
a change in the present policy in the Punjab and advises the authorities to 
a 33—T7 CON 


beneficial, but public opinion does not side with this view. It is true that 
some people were guilty of cruel outrages in their exasperation at the news of. 
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30 ae th ina sha ‘ol public lions like Mr. Gandhi for restoring quiet. Tt declares 


< e * at | he decision rok Mr. Gandhi to suspend the Satyagraha movement for the 


a * 
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cee e it the fniian press had not been gagged, we should have had more of the 


_ ‘present is a very far-sighted one and that it will show Government that 


ough the Satyagrahis want to break laws, still they are real friends of law. 
oie out that there is quiet in Bombay ; - hence it does not see the necessity: 


‘ ee the display of military force in the shape of pickets and machine-guns. 


Such display, in its opinion, gives rise to false rumours and disturbs the 


minds of the people. It hopes such a display will not be made in future. It 


concludes by heartily welcoming Mr. Gandhi’s decision and hopes that the 
people will adhere to it faithfully. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses gratification 
at Mr. Gandhi's ‘far-sighted’ decision to suspend Satyagraha and joins him 


in asking the people to co-operate with the authorities in restoring order. It 


expresses the hope that there will be a hearty response to the fund started by 
Mr. Gandhi for helping the families of those who have suffered in the distur- 
bances and particularly the families of Europeans. The Kavzser-1-Hind 
writes :—We hope God will vouchsafe good sense to Mr. Gandhi and his 
friends and that "they will not commit the serious mistake of merely suspending 
their illegitimate movement which they have started in their folly and that 
they will give up the movement altogether.| 


45. “The Government of Sir Michael O’Dwyer are excelling them- 
| selves. Lala Dunichand, Lala Harkishen Lal and 
Comments on the Pundit Chaudhari have been summarily deported 
deportation of Punjabi from Lahore. We know enough of the present 
sg ioe. oO Punjab Government and we do not feel surprised. 
17th Apl. a public are aware of the status and political credit 
of the people who have been deported, and they can 
only conclude that Sir Michael O'Dwyer is rioting in the shadow of the 
Government of India communique, fully assured of their countenance and 
support. All this is, however, not a very happy symptom of the temper in 
which Government are disposed to exercise power under the various Bourbon 
statutes that have dragged out in the name of good government. We 
are aware of the personal independence of the men who have been victimised 
by the Punjadb Government and cannot help feeling distressed at the utter 
cynicism with which the rights of people to unmolested life are being sup- 
pressed under the cover of laws.- The practice ci random outlawry exemplified 
in these Prussian feats, will hardly help Government to restore peace. 
Probably Government want to restore order and in the process terrorise the 
people for teaching them a lesson; but it is not a lesson to the credit of the 
British Government.” 


46. The usual experience is that when the popular leaders are at their 

places they are of great use in pacifying the people. 

18th Ape Prakash (41), The deportation of men like Lala Dunichand is 

likely to further exasperate the public. These leaders 

can possibly have no connection with the riots. It is therefore difficult to 

understand what end the Lieutenant Governor had in view in deporting them. 

It is certainly to be deplored that His Honour should have suddenly pounced 

upon these men at a time when the Government of India is dwelling upon 

the necessity of the leaders’ co-operation with Government in the matter of 
preserving the peace. 


47, “ The Punjab Government have served an order on the publishers 

_ of Indian-edited newspapers to abstain from refer- 

| ring*to the disturbances at Lahore and Amritsar. 
Commentsontheorders ‘I'he embargo does not apply to non-Indian papers, 
of the Punjab Govern- so that we have reports and comments served by 
ment to Indian editorsof the Civil and Military Gazette and the Associated 
Bewspapers. Chronicle (1). Fre88: The discriminative order is calculated to 
y renters), produce pro-Government versions of the trouble and, 
judging from the reports issued by these agencies, 


there has been considerable havoc in both the cities. 


» bat the pte cammanan stroke of Sir Michael O’Dwyer has. silenced 


f Hindus at Mosel ero. age 
psd rn Delhi. ose able times in which we are living and the tremendous 


all dissonant notes......... We do not know if any spirit of retaliation 
caused the military to restore order with a remorseless hand. It is 
on. the whole well that we prepare ourselves for serious Ne@WS......... 
The casualties suffered by the civil population in Amritsar and Lahore are 
without doubt vastly greater than the losses of the Delhi mela. The feeling 
of suspense is, we think, more excruciating than the knowledge of facts, and 
we would ask the Government to permit the dissemination of news, so that 
the worst can be known.’ In the meanwhile, Sir Michael O’Dwyer has been 
rioting in virulent speeches against ‘agitators’. At the best of times, his 
word never made of peace. On Thursday evening—the disturbances took 
place on the very night—his Honour delivered a most extraordinary harangue 
to the ‘ representatives’ of the martial races of the Punjab. If it was his 
intention to steel up a band on the eve of a pitched battle, his speech would 
have stood as a model of exhilirating utterance........... It is all right for 
the Lieutenant-Governor to anathematise agitators and thirst for a ae 
fight with crowds. But what would be the effect of such incitements on his 
listeners as they were summoned to battle against men, who, according to him, 
had no ‘ martial spirit themselves and no appreciation for the valour and 
loyalty of those who had been safeguarding their hearths and homes’? We 
say that it was as terrible as it was grossly caluminous of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to have, in his speech, pointed to the opponents of the Black Act as 
a.crew of crowdly rebels who had insulted the ‘ martial races’, and who, by 
implication, did not deserve quarter. No one with a serious sense of respon- 
sibility could have indulged in wild denunciations and incitements in the 
face of a most critical situation, but it is the unfortunate fact that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer characteristically negotiated the trouble in this militant temper. 
We are in this respect fortunate that in Bombay we have a Governor. like 
Sir George Lloyd who from the beginning displayed conspicuous restraint and 
statesmanship in dealing with the situation. On Friday, less level-headed 
guidance than Sir George Lloyd’s would have brought about grave disasters, 
but we are glad—and the public appreciate it—that his influence restrained 
the Police and the Military, who were on good behaviour. In his Lahore 
speech, Sir Michael O’Dwyer spoke of defiance of law in Bombay and if we 
had a man of his type in this city, there would have been danger of a tre- 
mendous descent of fire and sword at any moment.......... The agitation 
against the Black Act will remain and in the meanwhile let us know if the 
police and military have been guiltless in the shedding of blood. Satyagrahis 
are asked to desist—desist from what? ‘These calamities, which they know 


are not caused by them and which they are certain could have been mitigated 


by a larger infusion of their spirit, cannot make them extinct, as their cause 
will hold on till victory. It is hardly fair for them to be shown the sickening 
sight of blood and be blamed, when they know that they are pledged to opposi- 
tion to the Black Act and are pledged to self-suffering. The sting of O’Dwyer 
atrocities consists in the accusation of the innocent and the assumption of the 
infallible good of repression. It is for the Government to realise the signifi- 
cance of the gruesome tragedies that have followed the Black Act. To mini- 
mise and scoff at the deep spirit of resentment in the community is the way 
of madness. We deplore the terrible character of these incidents. We are 
sick of their horror. ‘The lesson is misread if, however, the people are asked 
to abstain from agitation and avert bloodshed, since there is, it may be 


unconsciously, an evasion of the ultimate responsibility of disaster. It ig 


within the power of Government to save the situation, without the slightest 


damage to their prestige or authority.” 


48. Commenting on the presence of Hindus in Moslem Mosques at 
Delhi after the recent affray there the Home Ruler 
Comments on the pre- pomarks :-—“ Nothing can better illustrate the remark- 


Home Ruler (6), 12th effect which the shocking behaviour of the authorities 


‘Api. has made on the populace. Nothing can sever this 


glorious union of Hindus and Muslims baptised 


in blood; and if the bureacracy were not absolutely hardened and callous, 


even they would not fail to understand the signs of the times so boldly 
written that he who runs may read them. Out of evil cometh good and the 


close union of all the different communities in face of the repressive legisla- 


a he one g yd resu t bof it. We trust the bureaucracy is delighted with 

. good it is “unconsciously doing, but if it had any atom of good sense it 
‘oul ld immediately recognize the inevitable repealing of the Rowlatt Act 
‘Instead of waiting till its hands are absolutely forced and it had no other 
wae sIternative but to yield.” 


49. The ‘Punjab Government have committed a grave blunder in 
| deporting the two leaders of Amritsar. The terrible 
, Disturbances in the disturbances that followed this deportation cast a 
“Panjab. _ slur on the Satyagraha movement and upset the 
ai, A Vartamdn (33), very purpose of Satyagraha. The Times of India 
pl.; Jdm-e-Jam- Pike Gank ot 
shed (26), 17th Apl. suspects the presence of Bolshevism ai the back o 
the disturbances at Lahore, Amritsar and Ahmeda- 
bad, but we do not think its suspicion in this connection is justified. The 
| need, *however, of instituting an independent and impartial inquiry into the 
origin and causes of these disturbances is quite obvious. The Punjab Govern- 
ment have gagged the public and the Press by prohibiting the former from 
holding any meetings and the latter from publishing any news regarding the 
local state of affairs, Itis the duty of Government to maintain peace and | 
order but it is as much their duty to take steps to pacify the public. The 
situation is indeed grave ; but it is expedient to adopt a policy similar to that 
adopted by Lord Canning in 1858 when the situation was even graver than 
the present one. We do not approve of the Anglo-Indian attitude of insti- 
gating the Government to take drastic steps against the people in general, 
though we have no objection to any action being taken against the individual 
criminals who may be really guilty of violence and crime. At the same time 
the Punjab Government should withdraw their orders against the leaders of 
Amritsar as well as Mr. Gandhi. It wiil have a magic effect on the excited 
minds of the public. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain and 
Be . - strongly deprecates the action of the Punjab Government. It urges on Gov- 
_ ernment the necessity of taking the public into confidence by suspending 
_ the policy of deportation, of throwing bombs from aeroplanes and of using 
machine guns. ‘The paper desires that Government should send Mr. Gandhi 
to the Punjab to advise the people. | 


50. Commenting upon the resignations of some non-official members of 

| the Imperial Legislative Council the Kesari says :— 

Comments on the re- Will the Viceroy and the Secretary of State re- 

signation of some of the ¢onsider their action and realise that public opinion 

a membersofthe has something in it? Even the Times of India 
perial Legislative 

Goancil. is disappointed of public cpinion becoming favourable 

Kesari (109), 15th Apl. to the Act. Why should Government led away by 

the idea of maintaining their empty prestige insist 

upon retaining the measure? Instead of maintaining the peace of the country 

by the use of the machine guns is it not the sign of real manliness to repeal 


the law and make the people contented and maintain peace ? 


of. “The letter which Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque has written to the Viceroy 
resigning his seat in the Imperial Legislative 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Council, must bring home to the Government of 
15th Apl. India the intensity. of the feeling aroused in the 
country by the tragic events of Delhi—a feeling which 
has been skeen vabed by the knowledge of similar occurrences in other parts 
of the country. The first duty of every civilized Government, if if is anxious 
to justify its existence, is to discover the mood of the people and to adjust its 
actions accordingly. What is wrong with the present method of administra- 
tion in this country, is that it does not even pretend to be carried on with 
the consent of the people.” | 


~ 


metas §2.° “In reply to a question Mr. Montagu said last week that while he. 
De had received several cables from individuals and 
associations praying the Crown to disallow the 
Rowlatt Act, no cable was received by him purport- 
ing to come front the Moderates as such. It is 
“18th Apl. ee unnecessary to enquire into the motive of the 
ON lel a pee _/ question. The fact, as presented by Mr. —e. 


- Interpellation i in Parlia- 
ee ment regarding protests 
agains rs the Rowlatt Act.. 


in the commons, bears an ugly enough appearance and will doublons be 
exploited by the enemies of the country as revealing serious divisions of 
counsels, where none really exist. In'‘the face of this ominous fact the duty 
of the Moderates is clear. Hither they are against the Rowlatt Act, or they 
are not. Their opposition to the Rowlatt Bill, when before the Imperial 
Council, was not less uncompromising and vigorous than that of the rest of 
their countrymen and, in the event of the Bill passing into law, they predicted 
an agitation such as India had never experienced—an agitation i in which they 
promised they would fully participate. Is it not time they acted up to their 
professions ?”’ 


od. “ The statements regarding the Rowlatt legislation that Dr. Fisher 

has been obliged to make in the Commons, on 

Comments on thestate- behalf of Mr. Montagu, have been ‘singularly unfor- 
ments made in Parliament tynate. His latest pronouncement, that is, so far 
Py es Sowiatt tagidelion as the Indian people who are most concerned are 
Bombay Chronicle (1), made aware, was made on the 7th instant and 
14th Apl. though cabled from London on the same date was 


made available for publication only yesterday. The 


public has a right to know who is responsible for this unconscionable delay. — 


Fortunately, the delay is, in a way, providential. For, remembering what 
has happened during the last week, who could deny that the knowladge of 
what seemed to be the final decision of the Secretary of State would 
have aggravated an already serious situation to the most alarming 
degree. For, the statement is as disappointing as it could be.......... 
It is an amazing doctrine that the Secretary of State, who is the final 


arbiter, should feel himself bound to accept the views of the Government of 


India without examining the merits of the question and, what is still more 
flagrant, disregarding the unanimous voice of the people most concerned. 
When Dr. Fisher made his announcement, the Secretary of State was 
presumatly aware of the character of the non- official opposition in the Council 
and in the country. Since then the intensity and universality of the feeling 
against the legislation has manifested itself in a manner which no civilized 
Government and, we hope the Government of India also, dare ignore except 
to their own cost. We trust the Government of India have kept the Secretary 
of State fully acquainted with the present development of the situation and 
the feeling of opposition to the Act which is behind it. We also earnestly 
trust that they have themselves reconsidered their decision, repented of their 
hasty action and have advised the Secretary of State accordingly. At any 
rate, the Secretary of State, with his present knowledge, must recognise the 
wisdom of reconsidering his own decision.” 


04. Commenting on Mr. Fisher’s statement in Parliament, that 
Mr. Montagu has not received any cable from the 
The Rowlatt Act and Moderate party, asking the Crown to signify their 


Moderate party. disallowance of the Rowlatt Act, the Hindusthan 
Pe pag ory rg Me bs names some of the Moderate leaders who have shown 
“Py ‘17th Apl. J) "9°" their opposition to it and observes that even the 


Parsi community, which usually keeps. itself aloof 
from any movement against Government, has expressed its opposition to the 
Rowlatt Bills in unmistakable terms. In view of the statement. under 
comment, it expects the Moderate party to do its duty by reiterating its 
views in the matter and requests Government to make the British public 
acquainted with the real state of affairs in India. [The Shri Saydji Vyaya 
also asks His Majesty the King-Emperor to satisfy the discontented people 
of this country by signifying his disallowance to the Rowlatt Act.] 


755. ‘‘We state it here as our deliberate conviction that the anti- 
English feeling of which we have had these recent 

Responsibility of Anglo- ugly manifestations, is alien to the instincts of the 
Indian journals for the Jndian people, and that it is largely the outcome of 


bBo ke feeling 10 the unbridled license arrogated to themselves by a 
Indian Social Reformer section of the English press in India.......... We 
(7), 20th Apl. are unable to suggest any means whereby the tone 


of English journals in India can be raised to an 
uniform level of goodwill and respect for Indian feelings and sentiments. 
But we regard such an improvement as an essential factor in allaying the 
anti-English feeling in the country. At any rate, Government can make it 
unmistakably clear that they regard English journals which make it a point 
u 88—8 con 
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eo be oo eave to Salbos with disapproval. Meanwhile, we very deeply 


xe logs of life among Huropeans and would like to express our sincere 


ose sympathy y with the families Ol those who were done to death by the mob.” 


: a i gun next recapitulates the agitation against the Rowlatt Act and the 


-  —__ Bvents connected with its passing and adds:—] “ Why do we recapitulate 


these things? Not certainly in a spirit of recrimination. We do so because 
ftis being said that. the outbreaks are the result of external instigation. 
There may be external instigation or not: we do not know and we cannot say. 
If there was, the action of Government helped the endeavours of the instiga- 
tors.” 


*56. “The Rowlatt Act, it has been urged in criticism of the move- 
ment for its repeal, does not. come into force until 
The position of ‘inter- and unless the Government of India proclaims the 
mees under the Rowlatt Gountry or any part of it under one of the first three - 
‘dian Social R parts of the Act. This is true, but there is an 
7) a0 Ap eformer important exception. The 39th section of the Act 
ee" . provides that, on the expiration of the Defence of 
{India Act, every person in respect of whom an order, under the rules made 
under that Act, was in force immediately before the expiration of that Act, 
and who has in the opinion of the Local Government been concerned in any 
scheduled offence, ‘shall be deemed to be a person resident in an area in 
which a notification under section 21 is in force and the provisions of part IT 
shall apply to every such person accordingly ’, and every person who is at 
such expiration in confinement in accordance with the provisions of Regula- 
tion III of 1818, shall be deemed to be a person resident in an area in which’ 
@ notification under section 33 is in force, and the provisions of part III shall 
apply to every such person accordingly. There is a similar provision as 
regards persons against whom an order is in force under the Ingress into 
India Ordinance of 1914 as continued in force by the Emergency Legislation 
Continuance Act. In regard to all tnese persons, the Rowlatt Act, which 
has been just passed, will automatically take the place of the Acts under 
which their movements are restricted, the moment these latter cease to 
have force. So far as they are concerned, the Act does not require a 
Government of India notification to be brought into force. It 
may be said, these men are revolutionary criminals, and no sympathy 
should be wasted on them. But the poiat to remember is that their 
revolutionary crimes have not been proved before a Court of Law. In the 
special conditions of the War, Government proposed, and non-official opinion 
supported their proposals, 0 adopt certain summary methods as sufficient 
substitutes for a regular judicial procedure. We are sure that Government 
would not have been able to secure the unanimous non-official support which — 
they obtained for their proposals, if they had proposed that persons incar- 
cerated under these methods will be continued in their incarceration without 
being brought to trial even after the cessation of war conditions. These men 
are entitled to be released unconditionally on the expiry of the Acts. They 
will then be in exactly the position of every other subject of His Majesty, 
and if they are to be put under further restraint, this should be done by 
recular process of law. The Rowlatt Act has deprived these men of their — 
rights—the Legislature has usurped the functions of the judiciary. It is 
likely that few persons will remain interned at the expiry of the war 
emergency Acts, but the orders as to security made under the Defence of 
India Act are continued in force as if made under the Rowlatt Act. We had 
to be satisfied with strong suspicion as proof of guilt in a time of war which 
was a time of.danger to the State, but surely, it is not right to force us to be 
content with the same unsatisfactory standard of proof in a time of peace 
against even these persons.’’ 


“ SI.) “The decision of the Government of India just announced, refusing 
sede hrtowwes the release of Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ahi, 
- Comments on the deci- will create a feeling of profound and bitter disappoint- 
sion 0 of the Gomennens of ment throughout the country—a feeling that, we 
~aae have not the least*doubt, will be shared, alike by 
Hindus and Moslems, We shall have more to say 

on the matter shortly. For the moment we can only 

emphasise that no decision of the Government of 

Indi » could be more calculated to aggravate the 


resent situation than their refusal to release the brothers. Government -have 

hitherto completely failed to justify their order of internment against the latter, 
and what they failed to do in spite of the excuse of the war they cannot 
succeed in doing now, when the war is over and the peace treaty is soon to be 
signed. The decision of the Government has obviously been based on the 
report of the Committee, of which Mr. Raoof was a member, though, in view 
of the well known facts of the case, it is hardly likely that any committee of 
fair-minded persons would refuse its assent to the release of the brothers. At 
all events, the public is entitled to know the recommendations of the 
Comuiittee in this matter and the grounds which have led the Government to 
adhere to their obstinate and unstatesmanlike attitude.” 


08. Pundit Ramchandraji Upadhya contributes a poem to the Hindi 
Chitramaya Jagat which, among other things, says :— 
A poem on the fallen We have forgotten the art of archery; we are 
ee of Indians. unprotected and at the mercy of robbers and dacoits ; 
thitramaya Jagat (80) k h ticl , ia: 
(Hindi) for January 1919, We know no longer how various articles are ma a; 
we cannot. keep our secrets. Victory to the arrow ; 
victory to self-protection ; victory to machinery; victory to secret counsel ! 
. Alas! We have become such cowards that we are afraid even of monkeys, 
and in spite of our not being educated, we strive to pass for Pundits. Alas! 
We remain in a state of disappointment and die in a short time. We never 
resort to action but merely indulge in empty talk. Victory to the brave, the 
patient and the old and those who have accomplished their objects! We 
have no attachment for patriotism or religion, neither have we an iota of the 
strength of self-dependence. We die of starvation and do not enjoy happiness, 
even in dream. We are tied down by strong bonds and do not enjoy freedom 
(even) fora second. Victory to religion, strength, enjoyment and freedom. 


o9. Commenting on the proposal to adopt the Swadeshi and Boycott 
movement, now under the consideration of the Bom- 
Swadeshi and Boycott. hay Piece-goods Association the Jdm-e-Jamshed 


Jam-e-J ams hed (26), “ er) ‘on 
15th Apl.; Stock Exchange writes :—It will do no good to India to make room 


News (35), 14th Apl. for the goods of other countries by boycotting the 


British goods. Until the output of Indian cloth is 
sufficient to meet the entire demand of the country, the Swadesht movement 
cannot be- effectively resorted to. Moreover, it is a question whether the 
consumers at large can afford to adopt this movement. We welcome the 
proposal of adopting the swadesht movement but we cannot understand why 
the Boycott should be restricted to British goods alone. All the same, the 
idea of holding an All-India. Conference of the merchants dealing in pieéce- 
goods is commendable. |The Stock Hxchange News too views with disfavour 
the Boycott movement and declares that it is fraught with many evil results 
in actual practice.] 


60. “ Mr. Gandhi has done well to distinguish between Swadeshi and 
‘boycott.’ The principle of boycott involves an ill- 
| : feeling to the foreigner, a bitterness, an antagonism 
New Times (9), 12th which the Satyagraha faith rightly rejects as pre- 
Apl. judicial to the purpose of national life; hate is always 
an exhausting emotion, and cannot organise the life 
of an individual or a nation. Swadeshi is inspired bv the idea that home 
industries and arts must be encouraged, supported, revived in the highest 
interests of the people ; Swadesha springs from true patriotism. At the present 
hour, therefore, the duty, it seems to us, is laid on every one to take and 
observe faithfully the Swadeshi vow.” 


61. In a long article on the food situation Young India writes :—“ It is 
inconceivable that any movement however well- 


Alleged failure of food ¢onceived and well-directed it may be would have 


control. 
Young India (16), 16th spread througheut the country in the manner in 


Apl which the movement against the Black Att has 
A spread had it not been assisted by solid and tangiblé 
grievances arising out of the food problem and affecting the entire population, 
literate and illiterate, politically-minded and those who have eschewed 


in the past, everyone except fringes of rich people | at the COD. pvccesces 
While profiteering is as rampant as ever, if has been sanctioned by the 
rivileges anc d licenses issued in the name of the Government. It is an irony 
oe f fate that ge only should the efforts of the Government in this direction be 
ee pithy with ton failure but well substantiated complaints should arise as 
‘to: curruption and favouratism and the condoning of anti-social practices 
"| involving the fattening of a few persons at the expenses of the community. 
-. When the history comes to be written of the large fortunes made in the war, 
none will loom larger than those made in dealings in food grains with the 
connivance and knowledge of those to whom the task of controlling food 
movements had been entrusted by the Government.......... There was a 
time when the man in the street was prone to invest Government with 
‘omnipotence and omniscience and the pretensions of the Indian Civil Service 
were indeed a reflex of the estimate in which the strcar was held by the 
common folk. This belief in the wisdom and justice of governmental action 
stands shattered to-day........... The ignorance of some of these controllers. 
of the elementary notions of that particular business or for the matter of that 
bnsiness of any kind has been all much too thoroughly disclosed to the public 
‘40 excite any confidence or belief in them for a very long time to come.” 


62. The Kesari complains that not only Ratnagiri but other places also 
Hinsinlatnt amainat® ‘th have a good deal to say against the Food Controller. 
Food Controll eae ° It says that even three seers of rice cannot be had 
Kesari (109), 15th Apl. 1 Poona per rupee and that the difficulty of getting 
a supply of kerosene oil continues. It wants to know 
who is responsible for the inadequate supply of this necessary article. It 
says that the Controller alone knows how the Currimbhoy Company will be 
able to supply retail dealers in Bombay when several companies formerly 
could not do the work, It blames Government for keeping silence regard- 
ing the matter and for not publishing the census of foodstuffs. It calls. 
upon Government to publish the figures of imports of Rangoon rice into 
Bombay and the supply given to the -Bombay city and other districts and 
wants to know if there is anything necessitating Government secrecy in the 
matter. 


68. “It is but rarely that the people’s troubles touch the bureaucrats 

on the Olympian heights; but when they do, more 

Failure of the control often than not the remedy is worse than the disease. 

- ._ gystem and appeal to The control of foodstuffs isan instance in point. It 

yang ila ° 6) ay has all along been the public opinion that the 

Apl sg eeemesnss (9), control has been an interminable bungle which has 

- now reached its culmination. We are informed on 

excellent authority that the price of the best wheat in the Punjab is less than 

five rupees per maund; the freight will be less than a rupee, and the distri- 

PS buting charges considerably less than four annas. So at the very worst we 

Po ought to be able to get, in the ordinary course of things, a maund of the best 

_.  * quality of wheat at six rupees and four annas a maund. The benefits of 

control may be judged from the fact that the price of wheat (of very poor 

quality) now here is seven rupees and 12 annas a maund, 7.e., we are paying 
one rupee and eight annas per maund for the luxury of controlled foodstuffs | 

secseseee Lt is to be hoped that the authorities will have the good sense to 

recognize plain facts and abolish control forthwith.” 


64. It is worth noticing that even some of the Nationalists have begun 

| to speak out that Mr. Tilak should not take the 
Alleged effects of Mr, trouble to appeal against the verdict in his case and 
Tilak’s suit against Sir that it would have been better if the money 


_ Valentine Chirol. alread spent by him had been applied to some other 
ee = .aentah ), objects. Those who have the real interest of the 
| 18th country at heart will support this view. In the 


eee opinion of “Ditcher’’, the well-known outspoken. 
) vn ter ol the Calcutta Capital, the Rowlat Act was the inevitable outcome of 

the Tilak case, and that bad the case not been instituted, Government would 
mot hav re babongat it necessary to enact it. There is much truth in what the 
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writer says. It does not appear that those who have instituted this case have 
done any further service to the country than saddling it with a most undesir- 
able law and making thorny the path of Indian deputations to England. 


65. In the course of a long article on thestep taken by the Kolhépur 
| _ Durbar to deprive Kulkarnis of their watans, tha 
An attack on Brahmin Deccan Ryot writes :—‘‘In the proportion in which 
snes’ Ruot (5), 17th the infleence of the Kulkarnis will be diminished in 
Apl. y the Deccan, the power of Brahman politicians would 
be curtailed. The Kulkarni is the stronghold of the 
Brahmanical influence in the village economy of the Deccan. Undermine 
his strength, and the fabric of Brahman power will come down like a house 
of cards. Higher up, new classes corresponding to the Kulkarnis have 
sprung up recently. Butthatis not the point at present. Had not the 
Kulkarni been an extremist Brahman, oppressive iu his dealings with the 
villager, servile before his officer, invariably untrue to his masters, an adept 
in laying out deep-rooted plots to ruin the victims of his greed and intrigues, 
the Kulkarni watan in Kolhapur as well as in British India wonld have been 
buried as deep as hell without a single whisper of protest being raised 
against the attempts made so feebly among us. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
deserves praise for his boldness in carrying out the reform which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay is vainly labouring to effect for all these ‘years. We have 
our differences with the Maharaja of whose policy we have the least wish 
or reason to be indiscriminate supporters. We are, however, glad that he has 
shown commendable courage and wisdom in abolishing an institution which 
deserves nothing but condemnation and a decent and deep burial.” 


66. The Din Mitra complains that the proposed regulations governing 

the possession of arms though welcomo in other 

_ Suggested amendment regpects will not help the smaller agriculturists in 

in the proposed rules defending their crops from the ravages of wild beasts. 

—_ "See te og, Lhe paper therefore suggests that the definition in 

Apr. ’ “this respect should be so changed as to include 

an agriculturist who cultivates at least five acres of 

land instead of one who pays not less than Rs. 1,000 as land assessment, as 
propose. ) 


67. “A striking illustration of efficient bureaucratic administration is 
contained in the following Press Note, just issued: 


Comments on a recent « With » view to encourage the construction of wells 


Press Note regarding con- 


siecle: ah walle. which may have the effect of reducing water-logging 
Bombay Chronicle (1), under canals, Government decided in February 
14th Apl. 1916 that the provisions of Section 48 of the 


Bombay Irrigation Act, under which land deriving 
benefit by percolation from a canal is liable to a water. rate, should not be 
enforced in respect of land watered by wells sunk at a distance of more than 
100 feet from any canal, provided that such wells are fed by natural 
percolation only and not by a surface channel or a constructed underground 
channel] or pipe. These orders were published in a Press Note, but as they 
do not appear to have obtained wide publicity Government desire to bring 
them again to the notice of the public.’ The orders issued in 1916 had 
considerable importance for agriculturists in irrigated areas and one would 
have imagined an efficient administration would have taken immediate steps 
to see that they were brought to their notice. But, apparently, the business 
of the Secretariat begins and ends with issuing orders without caring tio see 
if they are caried out.” 


68. ‘The appointment of a successor to Sir Basil Scott will excite 
considerable public interest. For the High Courts 

The Chief Justiceship in India fulfil a function peculiarly their own and not 
of the Bombay High infrequently have they stood as the protectors of the 
pete iat citizens’ liberties against an irresponsible and bureau- 
17th Apl. romecie (1), Gratic executive. And with the daily accession of 
| arbitrary and unheard-of powers to the executive, the 

ability and,§ above all, the independence of the High Court judiciary and its 
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Mies a i inaabee of vital public concern. The weakness of the Bench of the 
wal High Court has moreover often been the subject of public comment and 
ven official concern and the Bombay Government have, in the appointment 


ae a : ad the new Chief Justice, a great. opportunity of imparting much needed vigour 


i ae _ government to realise, in the first place, the danger of exaggerating the 


‘fo the Bench. The selection of a distinguished Indian for the post, which was 
bruited at one time, has apparently been rejected as too revolutionary a pill 
for our Anglo-Indian friends to swallow. But we hope that the Government 
will not at any rate miss this occasion to bring out. as Chief Justice an able 
member of the English Bar, trained in the free atmosphere of England and 
instinct with generous English traditions......-.... Nor would be out of 
place’to advert to the antiquated practice of recruiting the Bench so largely 
- from the members of the Civil Service’ which has undoubtedly made for 
the deterioration of the Bench in recent years. The remarkable wealth of 
legal talent now available at the Bars of the High Court has rendered this 
pratice an anomaly andan anachronism requiring speedy and radical correc- 
tion. An equally deleterious practice which has of late found increasing favour 
in Bombay, is the consistent ignoring of the leading element in the Bar in 
making appointments and of making selections for the Bench from mere 
“‘ back-numbers ” at the Bar, High Court officials and judges of inferior courts. 
weeeeeeee And in view of the numerous able men at the Bar available for these 
posts, it is unthinkable that the Government should resort to the lower 
judiciary and administrative officials for filling appointments meant for men 
who have practised at the Bar........... Indeed, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that for every Civilian or second rate English barrister appointed to 
the Bench there are half a dozen abler and first-rate Indians availabls for 
these posts. It has ceased to be a question of merely a few more posts for 
Indians. It is now essentially a question of efficiency and public confidence 
in the highest judiciary. The whole question of the constitution of the High 
Court Benches and of the Civilian element in it calls for immediate considera- 
tion, for it is time that the pernicious practice of providing highly-paid berths 
for-second rate Englishmen when scores of better-equipped Indians are 
available and the consequent lowering of the tone of the Bench were ended.” 


69. “After ending his brief tenure at the Government. House, Madras, 
Sir Alexander Cardew becomes the Chairman of the 


a, een’ of Jail Commission. ‘The self-regarding devices of the 
188] . 
Bihan Cheenisle (2), I. C. 8. are as thorough as they are deliberate. 


18th Apl The announcement of the Government's intention to 
pi. 
appoint a Jail Commission was made some weeks 
ago, but the announcement of the personnel was delayed until a convenient 
date when some high dignitary relinquished his post. Having tasted the 
sweets of satrapy—albeit for a few days—Sir Alexander Cardaw has 
apparently found himself unequal to the necessity of playing a secondary role 
in Madras. A place has, therefore, to be found for him. And he becomes 
Chairman of the Jail Commission! Thus we have the familiar spectacle of 
the place being found for the man rather the man for the place........... All 
this mwutual serviceableness may be very gratifying to the beneficiaries, but, 
in the interest of efficiency and honesty, there must be some measure in this 
distribution of patronage. Having made the blunder of nominating Sir Alex- 
ander Cardew as Chairman of the Jail Commission, we trust Government—if 
they are anxious to see real reform introduced in the prison system—will 
redress the balance and strengthen the Commission by inviting the services of 
one expert from America as well as from England and by appointing more 
than two non-official Indian members.” 


70. “The Sindhi and the Gujarati are mild and genial people; they have 
Poe a natural repugnance to riot or disturbance; and we 
New Times (9), 18th know how much they appreciated the cool- -headed- 
| Coe Sane ness shown by Mr. Martin on the Sutyayraha Day. 

So much depends on the attitude and policy of the 
local government at the present moment, that we venture to offer our 
ggostions and advice, in the hope that nothing will be done to disturb 
‘he ‘delicately balanced’ situation in Stnd........... We would ask the local 
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symptoms of the situation. We cannot congratulate ‘Mr. Martin on the 


Proclamation and Notification issued by him on the 12th instant; we cannot 


think they were necessary.......... It does seem to us that the ‘ Proclamation’ 
and ‘ Notification’ have both heightened the seriousness of the situation; 
the military are so conspicuous at this moment that the city is naturally 
agitated. We would ask the local government, in the second place, to take 
no wrong steps such as the Punjab and Delhi Governments have taken.......... 
We earnestly ask the local government not to exchanges traditions of Kuglish 
statesmanship for un-British principles of the Punjab and Delhi Governments. 
wseoeee oLt Will be a bad blunder, if the Government adopt a grim attitude to 
the situation in Sind. We write these words as we find that rumours of 
internments and arrests are abroad at this hour. The local government will 
do the worst thing if, at this anxious hour, it listens to panic-stricken counsels 
or ignorant Anglo-Indian criticism........... May we, in this connection, point 
out that the local Anglo-Indian daily should be advised not to indulge in 
the hot epithets it often pours on the national movement and some of its 
workers ?”’ 


71. “The bureaucracy has never been famous for being level-headed and 
it seems that the fever of Satyagraha has set it 
Complaint that the going at an uncontrollable rate. Wo have been 
Military authorities at credibly informed that on the National Protest day 
Kardchi temporarily 12- the Military authorities took upon themselves to 
terned their Indian stafis. . t ‘ie utile 6 the leat th baht) tot 
on Satyagraka day. intern their staff temporarily les ey might join 
Home Ruler (6), 12th the Satyagraha demonstrations. As this internment 
Apl. took place at more than one military hospital it 
is a fair presumption that general orders must have 
been issued. Usually the clerks leave at a little after two, but on Sunday 
last they were ordered to remain in office till five o’clock.......... Any way 
it is extremely unjust that a man should be dismissed and lose salary for 
a week for not submitting to the sudden internment orders of the Military 
authorities.” 


72, After pointing out how easy it was for officials in former times to 
obtain certificates of merit in the shape of addresses, 

Comments on the etc., the Home Ruler remarks:—*“ Since then, how- 
farewell entertainment to yer, public opinion has been awakened, and the 


Mr. H. S. lawrence ; 
‘organised by the Sind result is that now the panegyrics are signed only 


Muhammadane. by the special devotees atthe bureaucratic shrine. 
Home Ruler (6), 12th A local specimen is the farewell tamasha organized 
Apl. by some Muhammadans in honour of Mr, Lawrence’s 


retirement. The latter is, indeed, such a happy 
event and such an excellent riddance for the Province that we would not mind 
a dozen such tamashas. But unfortunately these obliging friends of Mr. 
Lawrence have chosen to speak in the name of the whole Muhammadan 
community which strongly repudiates the idea of an entertainment to Mr. 
Lawrence in its name. Itis to be hoped that our Muhammadan friends will 
boldly come out and resent the usurpation of their name.” 


73. <A correspondent signing himself ‘ A non-Brahmin’ complains in the 
all iain Din Mitra that since it was decided to hold a meeting 
Dew Mitra 4109) ‘goth Of the Satyashodhak Samaj at Kale in the Satédra 
PP RARER ’ District, the Brahmins of the place have been 
subjecting the non-Brahmins to various acts of petty 
annoyance. ‘The writer alleges that the Brahmin Post Master of the place 
tampers with the correspondence of the people and that the complaints made 
to the higher Post Office authorities against him have not had any result. 


74, The sittings of the Peace Conference have been prolonged beyond 
expectations. President Wilson is in a hurry to 


The Peace Conference. return to America as the public opinion there is 


gi) 15th Anh coe Me be srowing against his participating any further in the 


workings of the Peace Conference if his original four- 
Vartmdn (61), 14th Apl. teen terms are not adhered to by the Allies. The 


representatives of the Allied nations are also in a difficult situation. Their 
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6 terms from the enemy. These 
cious situation even for the Allies ; for they 


a 


15,. ‘Say 8 some now + that the ishectlan of diatie nations against the 
ae ++. « stronger ones does not fall in the category of sither 
1468 the Peace Conference or the League of Nations but 
it falls in the category of the Home politics. Since 
the weaker nations cannot by this way appeal to 
outside but to their own masters, where is the 
guarantea that their grievances will be truly 
| redressed and where was then the necessity to 
establish there some such League of Nations? It willbe quite fitting to call it 
the League of stronger nations or the League of masters. Vaorily we advance 

step yet further fo make them still more slavish who are so already and the 
most they can appeal to is to appeal tothe good sense and the instincts of their 
masters and they should leave the decisions of their questions absolutely to 
them. How far then the world has been made safe from future invasions 
considering all nations in the world as equal and not merely the league of 
those that join it ranging against those that do not join it, or cannot be allowed 
to do so on some pretexts ? ” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator fo Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 25th April 1919. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to. 
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which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 


are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. When Mr. Gandhi began his Satyagraha movement he was not 
aware that he stood-in so close a proximity to 
How the present situa- incendiarism and so he had to suspend his own 
~ tion can be met. ‘movement. In the opinion of the Z'%mes of India, 
Kesari (109), 22nd Apl. the organised character of the riots at Ahmedabad, 
Lahore, and Amritsar was due to the spread of 
Bolshevism in India backed up with money and the launching of Mr. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha movement only afforded Bolshevism the opportunity it was 
waiting for, There is no doubt that the whole of India will assist Govern- 
ment in putting down the Bolshevist pest, as nobody favours it here. Bolshe- 
vist principles cannot take root in the sacred and religious atmosphere of 
India.- Piety and Satyagraha are the only remedy against Bolshevism. 
Take them away and Bolshevism is sure to break out. If cunning Bolshevists 
under the guise of Satyagrahis began to commit disturbances, is it not 
necessary to repeal the Rowlatt Act itself in the first instance, as it is the 
passing of that measure that has created the scope for the activities of these 
pretenders? Why falsely charge the Satyagraha movement with the res- 
' ponsibility for the disturbances? No reasonable man approves of the Act. 
Then what is the use of widely distributing its translations? Let Govern- 
ment do soif they like. We are sure that the more the people read the Act, 
the more will they be convinced of its evil character. Government have 
declared the existence of rebellion in Lahore and Amritsar, and as it is the 
duty of the ruling power to re-establish order there by every means in its 
powers, this is not the time to criticize the steps taken by it in the 
discharge of its duty. But we would be guilty of disloyalty to the King- 
Emperor if we approved of actions which try to hide lack of statesmanship 
by resorting to strong measures. The Rowlatt Act was enacted only through 
the influence exercised over the Government of India by short-sighted and 
obstinate politicians like Sir Michael O’Dwyer. ‘They have proved their utter 
incapacity as advisers of the Government of India by urging the passing of the 
Act when they knew that the minds of the people had already been rendered 
restless by various circumstances. No one wishes to come in the way of 
Government adopting measures to put down the disturbances, but it would be 
improper to call in the aid of measures like the Press Act, the Regulation of 
1818, and the Prohibition of Meetings Act, to assist the military authorities. 
The presence of the military too will be rendered unnecessary if the Rowlatit 
Act is withdrawn. 


2. The non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council warned 
Government of popular agitation against the Rowlatt 
Gujarati (20), 20th Bill if it came to be passed into law. What did the 
Apl.; Htndusthan (24), Government of India do to check the agitation? 
24nd Apl.; Shri Venka- Nothing. They were carried away by the idea of the 
rare (82), 20th and impotence of public opinion. Was it not wrong on 
pl-; Jam-e-Jamshed h rare! gr d the Bill ? 

(26), 24th Apl.; Gujardti the part of Government to have passe e Bill 
Punch (22), 20th Apl.; But now Government want to throw the responsi- 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr (71), bility of the disturbances on popular leaders. Should 
26th Apl. the people quietly submit to every measure passed 
by Government by means of the official majority ? 

The officials want to carry everything before them. Government have not 
only accused the popular leaders and the newspapers of creating the dis- 
turbances but they have also accused them of spreading false reports 
about the provisions and scope of the Act. May we know why the 
non-official members opposed the Bill? Were they ignorant of its provisions 
or were they actuated by malice? Should not Government have attached 
some weight to the representations of the Bombay Presidency Association 
and other public bodies m the country ? Itis to be regretted that the officials 
of the Government of India did not foresee the evil results of the disregard 
of public opinion. What wrong was there in the people’s expressing their 
disapproval of the Act within legitimate bounds? Why should Provincial 
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—~—~—~—._—«S. Government officials have needlessly interfered with the activities of the 
_ “people? Why skould they have dissuaded the people from joining any 
- ~~. movement? Why should rifles, bayonets and machine-guns have been so 
_ ~~ frequently used? Everyone is aware of the occurrences of the 30th March. 
) But why did not Government adopt the policy of equal justice to all? Why 
has not a Committee been appointed to inquire into the affair? Government 
should not have interfered with Mr. Gandhi’s movements. How is it that the 
Pepe. Commissioner of Delhi now admits that the general strike was due to the arrest 
ee ee of Mr. Gandhi? The question of the Khalifate and the probable fate of Turkey 
: - 1s believed to have contributed to popular unrest in the Punjab and the pro- 
vince of Delhi. Dr. Ansari’s speech was,,forfeited and popular leaders were 
deported. These are the real causes of the disturbances, but the officials need- 
lessly blame the foliowers of the Satyagraha movement. People are ready to 
co-operate with Government in fighting against the misuse of legitimate 
agitation that leads to breach of the peace. But there should be no delay 
on the part of Government in giving justice to the people. Government 
should appoint a committee consisting of officials and non-officials to enquire 
into the disturbances. {The Hindusthdn writes :—Government should appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the disturbances. They should appoint a cool- 
headed man as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and withdraw martial 
law from that province. They should also remove the restrictions against 
Mr. Gandhi and allow the newspapers of Lahore to publish accounts 
of the disturbances. The Shrz Venkateshwar deplores the sad incidents and 
exhorts the people to keep their heads cool and not to be carried away by 
passion and to help Government in restoring peace and order. In a subse- 
quent issue the paper ascribes the disturbances to a tragic series of blunders 
on the part of Government and the people alike and declares that it is not 
Bolshevism but economic distress and pestilences that made people easily 
excitable and asks Government to adopt a policy of mercy and concilia- 
tion: The Jdm-e-Jamshed also asks Government to remove the restric- 
tions against Mr. Gandhi and to adopt a conciliatory policy wherein 
as justice should be tempered with mercy. The Guwjardtit Punch challenges 
a Mr. Gandhi's statement that educated men were at the back of the 
a. disturbances at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum. It believes that the common 
people receive lessons in incendiarism, etc., from the sensational stories 
. exhibited by cinematographs and declares toat it would refuse to entertain 
any suggestion that there was any conspiracy. It presses for a public enquiry 
Bo into the disturbances. The Kdthidwar Samdchdr considers the Rowlatt Act 
as the sole cause of exciting popular agitation. In view of the deplorable 
results it asks people to suspend their agitation and requésts Government to 
repeal the Act with a view to conciliating public opinion.] 
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3. . “Force, ordinances and any kind of repressive measures simply 
Sénj Vartamdn (38) bang, bar and bolt the door of peace and do even 
21st Apl Eng. cols ’ something worse. ‘They drive all agitation—leciti- 
; mate or otherwise—underground, from whence with 
gathered force it-is apt to burst with dire consequences. All India mourns the 
Joss of precious lives. We can ill-spare any single one of them, be it of an 
European or an Indian. Weare all sick of this bloodshed and ruin. The 
turning of a new leaf is urgently wanted. Will not the Government of India 
make anew beginning by the inauguration of a policy of confidence and 
conciliation, and jettisoning, once and for all the policy of force? The 
effect«on the country will be magical and the events of the last few days will 
‘ only be remembered as a hideous nightmare, which in its turn will be soon 
forgotten.” | : 
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*4. “The present situation in Gujarat, where also a state of open 

: rebellion is proclaimed to exist, and in the Punjab is 

~ Comments on the dis- obscured by paucity of true information. Martial 
turbances in the Punjéb. Taw, ordinances, application of the Seditious Meetings 

A = ahrdtta (8), 27th Act, etc., are in full swing, and arrests and trials by 
oo ee abe courts martial are heard everywhere. Brutal flogging 
~ ___ is resorted to for such simple offences, if they can be so called, as. the ‘ tearing 
ae down of notices,’ and ‘being out after the notified hours’, This speaks a 
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reign of red terror. O’Dwyerism has flung away all discretion to the winds. 
Almost all the leaders, whether Moderates or Nationalists, in Lahore, are under 
arrest, and the people are rendered completely helpless. Strong and severe 
measures, we know, are necessary sometimes, but the present instances given 
by Government do not warrant their application. We abhor excess of 
severity on the part of the authorities as much 1 as hooliganism on the part of 
the people.” 


9. “So far as its application in volitical conduct goes, Satyagraha 

— synthetises the principle of peace and personal suffer- 

en ta” Chronicle (1), ing and the present duty of the Satyagrahi lies in 
consistently endeavouring to help in the restoration 

of peace and the subjugation, by means available to him, of lawless violence. 
seeeeeeee The movement -has been utilised and corrupted by unscrupulous 
elements, and it is well that all should co-operate in defeating the pernicious 
aims of those who have sought to time the outbreak of violence with the 
appearance of Satyagraha. As Mr. Gandhi has remarked Satyagraha has 
neither been the cause nor the occasion of the upheaval, and the most 
inveterate critics of the movement cannot honestly deny that Satyagrahis 
have, at personal risks, been endeavouring to disable the hand of 
violence.......... We would remind Government that the horror and 
detestation of the community at these casual and easily suppressible 


outbreaks will not extinguish the opposition of the people to the Black 


Aot. They have learnt some things about the havoc of defying public opinion 
and the assumption by the authorities of powers dangerous to private safety, and 
it is vain to think that the lid has been forced down on the agitation against 
the Black Act. The moral title which the Act has for unquestioned obedience 
has been thoroughly discussed and if the basis of law in civilised countries 
is the consent of the people, no one can, after the demonstrations against it 
in the country and the opposition in the Council, urge for it anything like valid 
authority. It can subsist on militarist threat, either open or subdued. Not 
less obnoxious than the law itself—if a decree of virtual outlawry against 
‘supects’ may be honoured with the name of law—is the fact of its being 
thrust on the people despite universal protest........... Now that the move- 
ment in favour of civil disobedience is suspended, public anxiety regarding the 
application of dead statutes, not to speak of fresh additions, is bound to remain. 
intense. We hope that it will not be reckoned against us, if our feelings do 
not permit us ta hail them with unmixed joy! The situation in the Punjab 
is anxious; but public anxiety is not due to any fear that the Government 
will hesitate to use their powers but to the apprehension that the Local 
Government are liable to err on the side of excess.......... The rigour and— 
inhumanity of the Martial Law, as enforced by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, can be 
realised from the telegram which tells of persons arrested for disobeying 
orders issued under the Martial Law, being whipped in the public streets. 
That this Teutonic barbarity should be practised under the auspices of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer is not surprising. What is amazing is that it should be 
practised in a British territory. It is to the credit of the Government of Sir 
George Lloyd that during the disquiet in the city, which, with all the allega- 
tions of excess, was natural after Mr. Gandhi's arrest and the mystery made 
at first of his destination, they refrained from plunging themselves into 
vindications with the rifle of the ‘ majesty ’ of the law........... The Govern- 
ment of India will, however, be guilty of the most serious blunder if they 
imagine that they can best deal with the situation by coercing and intimida- 
ting the people. ‘heir engine of repression may be brought into operation 
simultaneously and with crushing vehemence. But they will defeat their 
purpose, if that purpose is to stifle and crush the legitimate unrest against 
the cumulative evils of the present system of Government generally and the 
bitter opposition to the Rowlatt Actin particular. The bulk of the people 
throughout the country are with them; they will co-operate with them fully 
and whole-heartedly—and of this universal sentiment and readiness no more 
striking proof could be given than that afforded by the suspension of the 
Satyagraha movement—so long as their sole concern is to combat violence 
and so long as the measures employed for the purpose are not in excess of the 
strict requirements of the situation. In anaes, while Government will receive 
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the f alle , cosnitile oo-operation i in fighting violence, every patriotic Indian 
will feel it incumbent on him to protest against methods of terrorisation. We 
~ earnestly entreat Government to lay the lesson of the tragic happenings in 


= the Punjab to heart. And what is that lesson? Itis that, whatever be the 


- Causes and the character of the present upheaval—and we repeat we have not 
full and authentic information in regard to either—the root cause is to be 
found in the O’Dwyerism which has flourished unfettered and uncontrolled 
in that province, throughout the last four or five years. The Government of 
India can lay that lesson to heart only if they realise that the true key to the 
situation is conciliation.” 


6. “The Government must realise the psychology of the apparent 
Biches Olwonicle ( quiescénce of the people over the Act at a moment. 
asrd Apl. romcle (!), when they are stupefied by the disturbances in the 
country and the conduct of terrorisation pursued 

by the authorities in some provinces. Tosay that a people, reduced to a 
state of suspense and alarm, are being persuaded into assent by the illumina- 
tion of Government circulars may be all right for official complacency, but 
the Government must strive to realise that silence induced by panic cannot 
sensibly be mistaken for or misconstrued into growing appreciation.......... 
Do they imagine that they are gaining much or anything at all by 
refusing publicity to the events in the Punjab? Appalling events 
are going on in Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala and others places 
and if is now becoming clear as noon-day that Government, in 
meeting the trouble, which is evidently not a spontaneous outburst, are 
exercising, horrid and detestable powers of torture and terrorisation. Tracts 
have been bombed by aeroplanes; crowds have been machine-gunned ; large 
numbers of people, sixty of them (being prominent leaders) .in Lahore and> 
eighty-six in Amritsar, have been arrested ; not a few have been deported ; and 
people are being whipped in the streets—and it is inhuman drivel for people 
who do not feel about some of these atrocities to censure others for suggesting 
that Government have been inclined, in some cases, to use ‘ excess of force’. 
The phrase is ridiculous to be used for an arraignment, when the brutality 
of flogging men in the streets is being perpetrated and tactics not far from 
what Mr. Churchill once called ‘ baby-killing’, is, according to report, being 
followed. And Karl Peters is not in the Punjab. ‘The Government of India 
have a great responsibility in this matter. The first duty of a Government 
is, we are told, the maintenance of law and order. Tne observance of the 
principle of justice is not a secondary duty for a civilised Government. 
Will the Government of India take a more active and interfering interest in 
the methods of Sir Michael O’Dwyer? Where force is required for the 
suppression of rioters, they are entitled to use it according to the necessities 
of the case, but the Punjab is ringing with the beat of the Nasmyth hammer. 
The veil has to be lifted. There is hardly any independent paper to publish 
a true version of the occurrences. The flood of alarm and repression has 
washed off the Tribune and the Punjabi. No paper, unless it be prepared 
to be in collusion with Government for the version of facts, dare publish any 
account, because some casual inaccuracy is enough, under the confiscatory 
laws, to bring it to extinction. This sort of thing cannot go on for ever. 
How long do Government think that they can keep this sort of secrecy ? 
The Punjab Government has come out with a communique which on 
account of its language stands as a worthless document for the know- 
ledge of facts. We are told: ‘The people are realising their folly; their 
present submissiveness is due to the fear of the consequences of disobe- 
dience under Martial Law. The feature of the attitude of the educated 
classes is their sullenness.. ‘Prominent leaders’ have been arrested 
under one or other of the many laws of terrorisation brought out for the 
purpose. ‘Investigations in Kasur’, the communique says, ‘are proceeding 
satisfactorily and many arrests have been made.’ Possibly they are satis- 
factory—but how many have been flogged in the process, one may well 
wonder. The Civil and Miltary Gazette, as the approved organ of Gov- 
ernment, imitates the Government communique and says that ‘a lambardar 
as truculent and insolent and was forthwith punished strongly and effectively’. 
at was this. feanaachion which Was “Strong. and. effective ? ’ Count Fosco 
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never spoke of the ‘murder’ of fellow-creatures; his elegance led him to talk 
of ‘making certain persons to disappear’ and ‘assisting in the dissolution of 
nature ’. Let us have less of this kind of barbarous civility of expression and 
more of the description of the facts. The stroke against the Indian-edited 
newspapers and the introduction of fresh confiscatory rules in the Defence Act 
have completed the campaign against publicity. It is time Government 
published plain and authentic reports from day to day without the glorifica- 
tion of achievements and cynical periphrasis about their own conduct. In 
this connection we would protest against the decision of the Government of 
India to retain Sir Michael O’Dwyer beyond the term of his office in Ldahore. 


He should have been sent about his business long ago, but he has been given. 


the carte blanche at a most unfortunate crisis. Sir Edward Maclagan is no 
stranger in India and it is absolutely dangerous that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
should be made to wait and assist him to his feet. ‘T'here must be an end to 
the O’Dwyer atrocities and the beginning of a policy of conciliation and firm- 
ness tempered with justice, if not mercy. ‘he demand for an inquiry into 
the occurrences at Delhi, Calcutta, the Punjab and Bombay has been formally 
passed by the All-India Congress Committes for being embodied in a state- 
ment which will be prepared by the Committee touching the Black Act and 
its tragic sequel. HKvery man, whether Indian or British, who has the credit 
of British justice and humanity at heart, will associate himself with the 
demand. We cannot rightly afford to ignore the causes or the course of these 
disturbances and say, after the orgies of cruelty, and it is not too touch to say 
homicidal mania, witnessed in India, that ‘all is well that ends well’ and 
close up the business. It will be a shame if it happens so. There will be 
many counsellors of reaction and firmness to Oriental peoples, suggesting that 
the story might be left where it ends. Justice must be done, though the 
heavens fall. We hope that there will be an impartial inquiry, and that it 
will not be interpreted as another demand of the pestilential agitator. In the 
meanwhile, we earnestly appeal to the Government of India, and to Lord 
Chelmsford in particular, not to remain as a passive spectator of the doings of 
the Government of the Pundjab, but begin to relax the sternness of the 
O’Dwyer regime, and open a policy of justice and humanity for ending a 
situation which undoubtedly was largely originated by the hand of relentless- 
ness and of provocation which has been oppressing the Punjab during the last 
six years. 

1. The Bombay Chronicle, while replying to criticism of its articles 
ey Se ee on the Punjab disturbances by the Times of India, 
95th Apl. ’ writes :—‘‘So far as Government are engaged in the 

suppression of disorder they have the support of every 
right-minded Indian, but we do not think it is the duty of public journals in 
India to shut their eyes and leave everything to Government. It is their 
bounden duty to see that excess of severity is not employed; for, as Lord 
Morley said, excess of severity is not the path to order............ And how has 
Martial Law been enforced in the Punjab? The definition of Martial Law, 
as given by the Commander of Lahore, seems to exclude all public criticism, but 
Government should understand that they are in the last resort responsible 
for everything conducted in their name........... We invite attention to the 
following message of the Associated Press to the Leader, dated Lahore, April 
17th.......... ‘Upto this time ten orders have been passed under Martial 
Law, the first order directing people to open their shops by 2 p.m. to-day 
(Thursday) ; in default the shops will be opened by force and property will 
be confiscated and owners will be liable to be fined; imprisoned and whipped.’ 
It is remarkable that the same message from Lahore as delivered in Calcutta 
and Bombay read: ‘.......... Owners will be punished.’ The susceptibilities 
of the local censors must have had something to do with the substitution of 
the compendious word ‘punished’ in the place of ‘fined, imprisoned and 
whipped.’ This sort of physical violence to owners, who cannot exactly be 
called either ‘naughty’ or ‘boys,’ we ventured to call horrid and detestable. 
We are amazed at the effrontery of the Times of India in its attempt airily 
to dismiss it as a piece of fatherly correction to ‘naughty boys,’ and, what is 


worse, to invoke Government action against us for suggesting that a regime 


which permitted these acts must be terrorising the population........... We 
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‘want facts about the Punjab, from the Punjab officials as well non-ofiicials. 
This is not all. One of the rules under the Martial Law announced by the 
(Commander of Lahore contains the following: ‘At present the city of 
Lidhore enjoys the advantage of electric lights and a water-supply; 
but the continuance of these supplies will depend on the good behaviour 
of the inhabitants and their prompt obedience to my orders.’ We 
do not blame the Commander. It is the Civil authorities who are 
tesponsible. Did they try to retain command in their own hands and employ 
the military only when necessary? Was military rule absolutely indis- 
-pensable? Even if so, are all these orders advisable? Our contemporary 
astutely says nothidg about deportations and arrests on a scale never yet 
before witnessed. And deportations of whom? Of acknowledged leaders who 
would have been of incalculable help in calming the situation and controlling 
the people, apparently, as some of them were waiting for an interview with 
the Government. As to the use of bombs from aeroplanes and machine- 
gunning, our contemporary comforts itself with the idea that swift and 
decisive action was required. We do not want the imaginings of the Tmes 
of India. We want a plain unvarnished tale of what happened at Gujranwalla 
necessitating aeroplane bombing. If Government can convince the people 
that necessities did exist for a resort to bomb-throwing, they should do so 
without delay. Disorder must be quelled and force must be employed. The 
Yimes of India need not preach to us the necessity of employing force 
against force. But there is something like a sense of proportion which should 
not be wholly lost sight of. The complaint is not against the use of force 
but against excessive severity which is beyond the needs of justice and which 
is likely to have an irritant effect on the situation.......... But, after all, we 
have less to do with the 7'wmes of India than with Government. It is for the 
latter to ‘assume control and free the Punjab from Martial Law as early as 
possible. Sir Michael O’Dwyer has already over-stayed his time, and a 
change in the Punjab Government seems to be urgently called for. The 
Punjab has oft-times been called the sword-arm of India. Not to speak of 
the mutiny days when it was the Punjab that helped the British loyally and 
steadfastly, it was the Punjab again that.was foremost in giving willingly 
its sons to fight the battles of freedom in the four corners of the world. 
What ails the Punjab? Whatever the 7’smes of India and others of its ilk 
may say, it behoves Government to adopt a conciliatory policy and bring 
things back to the normal in that hapless Province. There were many who 
derided Canning as Clemency Canning, but it is the policy of Canning that 
ultimately stood the test.” 


8. “The Punjib Government has roe a series of orders which 
_ have filled the whole country with grave alarm. 
outh Acl, of India (19), While, on the one hand, the news of fresh distur- 
bances which is vouchsafed to the outside world ig 
so meagre, that regarding the coercive measures taken by Government is so 
ample that the circumstance creates a most undesirable impression on the 
public’ mind.......... In the case of the Ahmedabad riots, the public are 
fully satisfied that the Bombay Government took no measures that were not 
warranted by the circumstances of the case, and that no intimidation was. 
used with the object of cowing down the people. The withdrawal of the 
martial law the moment it was thought it had done its work has inspired 
the people with a confidence that Sir George Lloyd’s Government will not 
take action which will err on the side of cruelty. Does the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s action induce a like confidence? Far from it. If that Government's 
communiques fully relate all the outrages that have taken place—and there 
is no reason to suppose that it will keep back any—the public will feel con- 
vinced that, however deplorable the occurrences may be, they are certainly 
not so serious as to justify a fraction of the severity to which the Punjab 
Government has evidently nerved itself. .......... The gagging of the Indian 
press and the deportation and arrest of several leaders of public opinion, against 
whom there cannot be a scintilla of evicence of complicity in the crimes com- 
mitted, are acts which will only inflame public opinion to an extraordinary 
ree. Who can ever believe that the editor of the ,ibune, who is one of 
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‘\_ the most level-headed men in the country and who is conducting the paper 
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on lines that others may well set themselves to emulate, has the remotest con- 
nection with the disorders except it be that he used his efforts to prevent them ? 
What again could be the possible offence of Messrs. Manoharlal and Duni- 
chand and others? If their temporary absence from the scene of trouble will 
lead to a restoration of order, these men will. not grudge the Government the 
luxury of depriving them of their liberty for a season. But to suggest that 
their freedom was prejudicial to the preservation of peace is to casta stigma on 
the loyalty of the best affected among us. It is.just because we are convinced 
that the removal at this critical time of men who could exercise very great 
influence on the side of peace and order and who would never use it any other 
way may put an intolerable strain on the patience of the people and lead to 
results contrary to what the Government expect, that we are so much concerned 
at the turn things are taking in the Punjab. The Government of India and 
the Punjab Government have taken too alarmist a view of the present position, 
and if they do not wish to terriorise the people into submission, it is highly 
necessary that they should take steps to convince the public that the severity 
of the measures adopted by them was called for by the circumstances. The 
curfew gun, the order to the students of the D. A. V. College to answer the 
roll-call four times a day and other equally strong measures are things which 
seemed beyond the capacity of even a Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The dropping 
of bombs from aeroplanes, which is officially acknowledged—what is one to say 
of it? The brutality of these measures may lead to consequences which one 
dare not contemplate.” 


*9. ‘Some of the orders, especially those regarding students and shop- 
it ee keepers, strike us as being ill-judged, but the 
ndian Social Refor- whipping of persons in the public streets, whether 
mer (7), 27th Apl. th b ‘ : 
ese persons are boys or men, is an act which the 
Government of India will have to justify at the bar of civilized humanity. 
We do not trust ourselves to write of this flagrant measure of insult and 
outrage to Indian citizenship with a due measure of restraint. It is, we fear, 
an indication of the spirit in which martial law is applied in the Punjab. 
When everything else is forgotten, this whipping in the streets of Lahore will 
continue to embitter the memory of the people not only of that province but 
of the whole country. The authorities have set a bad example to the meb 
which has already in some of the cinematographs a plentiful source of 
brutalities of which, in the opinion of many people, its recent exploits in the 
Punjab and Ahmedabad were attempts at reproduction. It is the bitterest of 
ironies that the Punjab which gave lavishly of her manhood to the Empire, 
should be the scene of this revolting excess in the name of martial law. 
A press commnuique, published since these reflections were in type, states 
that 12 persons were flogged and that they were all, with the exception of one 
petty shop-keeper, of the menial or servant class. In our opinion, this expla- 
nation but adds to the enormity. It shows that the authorities concerned do 
not understand that whipping in the public streets is a sin against manhood, 
irrespective of whether the victims are petty a ea or menials. There 
is no such class as a menial or servant class in India, unless the communique 
‘refers to the depressed.......... Ti the victims referred to are men of the 
depressed classes, the Depressed Classes Mission should lose no time in sending 
its strong protest to the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
against the cool official assumption that the whipping of men of these classes 
in the pubiic streets is not a thing about which there should be a fuss made.” 


*10. “Stringent measures are being taken at Lahore under Martial — 

—_——— Persons arresied for disobeying orders issued under 
Gugardis (20), 27th Ap! Martial Law are being whipoan | in the public streets. 
We congratulate Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s civilised 
Government upon the introduction and enforcement of such an eminently 
humane and righteous law. Martial Law is a dangerous and brutal remedy 
even when occasions arise for its enforcement in civilised countries. What 
an engine of oppression and cruelty it can become when it is enforced against 


ing. cols. 


an ignorant mass of people can well be imagined. None others than 


Europeans or @ person in possession of a military permit is at liberty to leave 
his house between certain hours at night. How in an urgent case of a 


ying person calling for immediate medical assistance a permit is 
 t0 be obtained ‘ st night is not explained. But that is martial law.......... 
Martial sig Paty ‘all the ancient and modern Regulations, Statutes and 
a t rdinances that may be enforced will fail to restore the moral and political 
os ae prestige of Governnient, unless and until an independent inquiry is held and 
the actual facts in connection with the origin and progress of the riots that 
have taken place in the Punjab and the mode of their suppression are ascer- 
tained and laid before the public at large. That alone will succeed in 
rehabilitating the prestige of Government and no other measure whatsoever.”’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ We all deeply deplore the tragic and unjusti- 
 fiable occurrences at Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Labore and Amritsar. It is a 
thousand pities that any such shocking incidents should have ever happened. 
But it is impdssible to reconcile ourselves to the arbitrary and ill-advised fiats 
that Sir Michael O’Dwyer has been in the habit of issuing from time to time. 
The order recently issued by his Government forbidding ‘Indian-edited papers’ 
from publishing independent reports of the disturbances at Lahore and Amritsar 
is of this type. The invidious distinction it makes between the Anglo-Indian 
and Indian press is not only very insulting but very mischievous in its effects. 
We all know how Anglo-indian papers are in the habit of publishing one-sided 
and even untrue versions and there is no reason whatsoever why the Indian 
press alone should be subjected to any kind of censorship........... The prohi- 
bitory order issued by the Punjaib Government practically amounts to this that 
all non-official sources of information are to be closed and the disinterested 
officials and their journalistic gramophones are to have their own way without 
any check or hindrance. We would not have perhaps opposed a prohibitory 
order exempting the leading Anglo-vernacular and vernacular papers. But to 
bring the whole native press in the Punjab under the operation of censorship 
is nothing but a highly arbitrary measure which cannot but be offensive to 
the sense of self-respect of the. Indian press and harmful to the cause of 
truth and good government........... The prohibitory order issued by the 
Punjib Government shows how the provisions of the Defence of India 
Act which was intended to be essentially a war measure have been misapplied, 
not to say abused. A helpless press will of course submit to such an indefen- 
sible and unjust order. But it will not conciliate the public mind but produce 
general distrust and lead to further estrangement between Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and the people of the Punjab........... Sir Michael O’Dwyer is a 
political and administrative anachronism in these days. But he is ‘a strong 
man’ whatever that may mean. Thatis his highest qualification in the 
judgment of officialdom and its gramophone press. It is, however, certain 
that bis principles and methods have been fruitful of results which the best 
well-wishers of the British Government and of the Indian peoples cannot but 
deeply deplore.’’| 


11. “Say what one might, the seriousness of the situation which has 

arisen in the Punjab carries with it the condemnation 

Young India (16), 28rd of Government by force and the contrast becomes the 

Apl. more damning to Sir Michael O’Dwyer when it is 
remembered how in Bombay the storm blew over 

| without leaving in its trail a sense of blasting desolation, because at a moment 
when passions ran high the Governor disregarded the alarmist wails of the 
Secretariat and to firmness combined tact and goodwill.......... The strong 

hand has fallen heavy on the innocent and guilty alike and the threat has 

become an awful reality. Men have been deported without rhyme or reason 

Poe. ..: - and many a home made desolate. One shudders to think what else may not 
a be i in store for the unfortunate people placed under the charge of Sir Michael. 
— ~~ ~~ And’ all this in the name .of what—a soul-less, machine-like efficiency ? 
We do not complain if certain undesirable measures were put in force as 
reprisals against sporadic outbursts of lawlessness. But to fling provocations 
_- at the people and then put them down is not British rule—at any rate to our 
' thinking. We agree that the maintenance of law and order is a vital concern 
2) of all A dace Government and it is the undoubted duty of every citizen to asist 
_ Government—-whether indigenous or foreign—constitutionally established— 
poo in in preserving these essential elements of good government. The question 
‘that has got to be asked now is, were the measures that are now 
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being. resorted to in the Punjab necessary towards the preservation of 
law and order? In the absence of adequate information which has led 
the Government of India to leave unbridled authority in the hands of one 
who has long been known for his autocratic tendencies, our frank reply is 
‘No’. The conduct of the Government of India in giving carte blanche to 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer is only comparable to Mr. Asquith’s curt refusal to 
show clemency in the treatment of the Irish rebels.” [Elsewhere the paper 
writes :—"‘ The Government of India, though, they have abdicated their 
function of checking the excesses of the Punjab executive, have, however, 
still a responsibility which they owe to themselves and the public at large. 
It is to be keenly regretted that this responsibility was not properly discharged 
by the Government in so far that they failed to check the atrocious limits to 
which the authorities went in the Punjab........... Bombing a thickly populated 
and undefended city by aeroplanes has to be justified still. It has not yet 
been shown that the circumstances were so grave or that the danger to the 
Bristish Raj was so imminent that only the bombing of a city in which large 
number of hapless men, women and children were exposed could avert it. 


Nor can we reconcile our modern conscienca with the employment of - 


machine-guns and armoured trains to mow down an unarmed and undrilled 
populace, however recalcitrant or provocative its attitude. We have yet to 
be told that the ordinary and reserve police were incapable of or inadequate 
for maintaining law and order or that the small garrisons could not have been 
used to intimidate or overawe the crowds.’’| 


12. ‘So far we have heard only one side because by a wonderful stroke 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer has ordered the Indian edited 

Home Ruler (6), 19th Apl. yess not to write anything whatsoever about the 
situation in the Punjab. This unjust and indefensible order obliges us to 
suspend tour judgment about the events in the Punjab........... While 
deeply deploring the death not only of the Kuropeans but also of the mere 
people, we fear we cannot extend our sympathy to the Punjab Government 
which has resolutely chosen to violate even the shadow of just and equal 
treatment of Kuropeans and Indians by giving a free hand to the Anglo- 
Indian press in the province, while repressing with a firm hand even the 


elementary rights of the Indian press. If Sir Michael O’Dwyer imagines 


that he will gain popular support by artificially influencing public opinion in 
this manner he never made a worse mistake. The public heavily discounts 
all statements emanating from him, and in the long run it is not unlikely that 
he may be painted even blacker than he is, though that would not be easy.”’ 


13. The services rendered by Indians and their appreciation by Govern- 

- ment led some to hope that the Government of 

Praja Mittra and Parst Jndia would adopt a policy of trust and confer 
ae ~ — ot on Indians high posts in the. civil and military 
on and 26th Apl.. (82), services, aS was done inthe time of Akbar. But 
| their hopes have proved to be mere idle dreams, and 
Government have shown undue haste in passing measures that show any- 
thing but trust in the people and in regarding the unanimous opposi- 
tion of the people against those measures as an additional cause for their 
own distrust. We would repeat that the unfortunate incidents of last 
week were mainly due to the embarrassment of the officials due to 
such a distrust. His Excellency Sir George Lloyd did not allow his policy 
to be tainted by distrust and the success of this policy is proved by the 
authorities in Delhi following in his footsteps and working hand in hand 
with such popular leaders as Swami Shraddhanand and others. On the other 
hand martial law has been declared in the Punjab and many people have 
been killed and wounded by the free use of such terrible weapons as machine 
guns and bombs from aeroplanes. These methods have not succeeded in 
restoring peace and the scope of the martial law is being extended to other 
districts in the Punjab. ‘The contradictory results produced in the Punjab 
and the Presidency of Bombay will enable us to find out as to which 
Government has followed a far-sighted policy. [Ina subsequent issue the 
paper repudiates the allegation made in certain quarters that Bolshevism has 


_ spread in the Punjab and other provinces and asks Government to take into 
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Re onsen the loyal services ‘paadaeed by the people of the Punjab: in 
a i tl }past and not to allow themselves to be carried away by the deplorable 
2 - incidents of last week. The Shri Venkateshwar asks Government to institute 
an inquiry into the affairs of the Punjib and to desist from taking repressive 
. Measures and to adopt a conciliatory policy. In the subsequent issue the 
*+ paper asks the Government of the Punjab to follow the policy adopted by the 
Governor of Bombay and to do away with martial law. It, moreover, tries 
ieee ‘fo impress upon the Government of India the necessity of removing Sir 
i ‘Michael O’Dwyer from his present post.| 

ae 14. It is the duty of the Government as it is of the people to see that 
their acts do not lead to the disturbance of the peace. 

, Dnydn Prakdsh (41), Mahatma Gandhi did not foresee the evil consequences 
ani -_ ath , of the Satyagraha movement when he launched it. 
‘+ a we Pa ng (124) But as soon as he perceived its evil effects he 
hApl.; Subodh Pairi- stopped it. The Moderate leaders even at the risk 

ka (48), 20th Apl. of incurring popular displeasure pronounced their 
Opinion against the movement at the very beginning. 

All this shows that the leaders of the people are very anxious for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. ‘Thesad occurrences at Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Lahore, etc., 
must be painful to all. Perhaps these would have been averted if Government 
had been more thoughtful before they served a notice on Mahatma Gandhi 
not to enter the Provinces of Delhi and the Punjab. Similarly matters 
would not have come to this pass if the police had not fired upon the crowds 
at Delhi. Government’s position is such that they can show, if they so 
desire, that the situation is more alarming than it actuaJly is. We are unable 
to say whether the Government of India used the word ‘rebellion’ on their 
own account while describing the present situation or simply relying on the 
information supplied to them by the Government of the Punjab. Whatever 
the origin may be Government have adopted a more alarmist attitude 
than is warranted by the circumstances. They should at least have 
remembered, as recently shown by the Honourable Mr. Shastri in his speech, 
that an agitation of an unarmed populace can in no circumstances be called a 
rebellion. The British public will not fail to conclude from the military 
measures adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer that India is seething with unrest. 
Should this belief lead to the whittling down of reforms the agitation that 
will follow will be far more violent than that produced by the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion. It is generally believed that the situation in the Punjab would not have 
been so acute if Government had been more circumspect. Although the 
several amendments made in the Rowlatt Bill have rendered it less objection- 
able, it will never be acceptable to the people so long as the executive 
possesses the power of pronouncing a man guilty or innocent. Although 
Mahatma Gandhi has dropped his movement declaring that it is necessary 
to co-operate with Government at this juncture in restoring order, it does not 
mean that he has withdrawn his opposition to the Rowlatt Law. The 
resolution passed by a meeting recently held at Madras that His Majesty the 
King-Emperor should withhold his assent to this measure clearly shows that 
the attitude of the people has not undergone any change in regard to it. Ié will 
not be wholly wrong to say that the policy of Government on such occasions is 
determined by the attitude of the Huropean community here. It is well-known 
that the representatives of this community voted in favour of this measure 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. They will not hesitate to point to the 
present situation to prove the necessity of the Rowlatt law. Lut even sup- 
posing that the situation is really as critical as declared by Government, they 
can wake full use of their powers to issue ordinances to meet it. The 
truth of the contention of the non-official members, that since Government 
possessed these pcwers there was no need of the Rowlatt law, is clearly borne 
out by the fact that Government are now issuing fresh ordinances every day. 
The exercise of these special powers by the Government of India justifies the 
demand of the people for the repeal of this needless measure. [In a sub- 
sequent issue the paper writes:—Whatever our opinion may be about the 
‘Rowlatt law the present situation demands that we should co-operate with 
Ge vernment in every possible way in restoring order. But before such 
Go-oper: tion i is 3 possible Government must take the leaders of the people into 
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their confidence. They should uot also make the situation needlessly more 
acute by announcing their intention of adopting severe measures when milder | 
ones would serve the purpose. Every one will agree that those who are guilty 
of excesses at Ahmedabad, Viramgam, etc., should be properly punished. But 
Government.should make public their reasons for embarking upon 4 Gam- 
paign of repression at a time when the situation has decidedly improved. 
They may succeed in establishing quiet by threatening to use, if necessary, 
all their might, but such a course will embitter the minds of the people 
and will surely lead to evil results. The issue of fresh ordinances every day 
will not facilitate the task of securing the co-operation of the people. The 


popular leaders and the Press alone are capable of pacifying the people. But 


it is a question how the people are to co-operate with Government when their 
leaders are deported and the press is gagged. On the whole the policy 
pursued by His Excelleney Sir George Lloyd is commendable. Looking to 
the events in the Punjab those who are in charge of the administration of this 
Presidency deserve to be congratulated. The Rdjakdran draws a contrast 
between the utterances of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and says that those of the former are conciliatory and statesmanlike. 
The Sudhdkar writes :—The rapid spread of Bolshevism in Europe has upset 
the Anglo-Indians and their jaundiced vision perceives its existence here. 
If there is any country in the whole world which is most unsuited for the 
spread of Bolshevism it is India. Bolshevism depends for its success on the 
strength of the proletariat which, in this country, is steeped in ignorance. 
As for the educated classes they are not at all likely to encourage it. They 
are intelligent enough to know that the success of this creed in India is 
impossible even supposing that it is desirable. ‘The Subodh Pdirika 
writes :— Mr. Gandhi's utterances show that he is really sorry for what has 
happened. But what is the use of his regret since it was he himself who 


provided the ignorant masses with the torch with which they set fire to the 
houses of others ?| 


15. The Praja Mitra and Parsi endorses the telegram sent by the Cul- 

— cutta Indian Association and the All-India Congress 

Praja Mitra and Parsi Committee to the effect that a committee consisting 
oh), ae Ae B “J of officials and non-officials should be appointed to 
ph gee cd Paar Ba enquire into the cause of the present unrest and that 
19th Apl.; Akhbd ye. Suchmeasures should be adopted as would help to res- 
Islam (59), 24th Apl. tore peace and tranquillity in the country. It scouts 
the suggestion that the present unrest is due to the 

spread of Bolshevism and holds Government and its policy, and particularly 
the action of the Punjab and Delhi authorities in issuing prohibitory orders 
against Mr. Gandhi, responsible for the disturbances in various parts of 
India. [‘The Sdn Vartamdn also presses for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry withouf any delay and asks Government to issue a 
communique on the happenings in the Punjab and the measures adopted in that 
province under martial law. Itis of opinion that the unrest is mainly due to 


the disregard shown by Government to the popular opposition to the Rowlatt 


Act and adds that the protest of the Bombay Bar against the Act is a con- 
clusive proof of its being an undesirable legislation. The Shri Venkateshwar 
and the Akhbdr-e-Islam also impress upon Government the necessity of 
appointing a commission to inquire into the disturbances in the Punjab and 
other provinces. | 


16..." The Viceroy has been requested by responsible bodies to disclose 

the causes for taking such stern measures in the 

Alleged need ofauthori- Punjab, and if there is a strong case it is the duty of 

tative justification of the the Government to carry public opinion with it. 

ethene measures being We were at first told that Satyagraha landed the 
aken to deal with the we . 

—— country in the present state of things............ But 

situation in the Punjab. 

New Times (9), 25th ®pparently this plea has been abandoned and the 

Apl. public are now given to understand that the Punjab 

trouble is due to enemy agents.......... If the 

Government of India is in possession of ‘information that enemy gold and 


enemy agents are the cause of the mischief, we feel perfectly sure that they 


figs We es 


will have aly to give out frankly their information, and the thinking section 
"of the whole country will range themselves on their side. But unfortunately 
~. Government has adopted a sphynx-like attitude. We appeal once again to 
~ Lord Chelmsford to carry the Indian community with him in the matter of 
fe «(the en of repressive measures to put down anarchical crime, if it exists 
in the Punjab. There will be a general feeling of resentment at the continu- 
ance of Sir Michael’s rule in the Punjab. What Punjab is greatly in need 
of is a change in the spirit of Government.” 


47.) “The illiterate section ot the people in a fit of anger, which is 
ay - nothing else but temporary madness, indulged in 
ea ‘Apl “Ting, cole (30), excesses. To say; however, that these excesses were 

es ae the outcome of a deliberate conspiracy of any kind 
is 2 myth pure and simple as a calm consideration of several incidents clearly 
shows. On the other hand the authorities with a view to restore peace and 
order had to resort to drastic measures. The combined result of all these 
acts was the loss of a few human lives, injury to several persons, and immense 
damage to property. All this viewed from whatever standpoint is, indeed, 
extremely deplorable, and in saying this we believe we are echoing the 
opinion of the sensible section of our fellow citizens. Of the latter no one 
Is more sorry than Mahatma Gandhi himself for the excesses indulged in 
during last week. These are, prima facie, indefensible in character, but it 
must be said that no occasion would have arisen for them, if the Punjab 
Government, the authorities of the Delhi Province and the Government of 
India had not issued the orders against Mahatma Gandhi. They are, 
therefore, really responsible for the mischief, inasmuch as the orders issued 
by them served as veritable matches and ignited the powder present in the 
form of the excited feelings of the public due to the Rowlatt legislation.” 


18. The lamentable occurrences at Ahmedabad are as derogatory to the 
| people as they are injurious to them. ‘There is 
Causes of the Ahmed- nothing objectionable in striking work in order to 


abad disturbances. express grief or sorrow at a particular act. But when 
Praja Bandhu. (80), - such a strike is held out too long, and when people 
20th Apl. remain disengaged for all that time it is but evident 


that it would resuli in serious disturbances— 

especially when the public feeling i is very acute against any acts of Govern- 

ment. The same has happened in Ahmedabad consequent upon Mr. Gandhi’s 

- externment and arrest. Some Anglo-Indians and officials suspect Bolshevism 

* ., to be at the back of the disturbances! Kven Mahatma Gandhi assumes 

| some organised and intellgent effort at their back ; but according to our humble 
Opinion his assumption is a little premature. We think all this is purely the 
work of mill-hands. Ag the destructive campaign was mainly aimed at public 

properties the Temes of India infers that some intelligent educated men must 
have their hands in all these acts. But those who were actually present on the 

spot can say that private properties were saved from their destructive 
campaign only by the requests, implorings and persuasions of their respective 
owners. It is possible that the derailment of the train too was effected by 
some villains with a view to avail themselves of the prevailing disorder in the 

district in order to facilitate their work of looting and dacoity. In short, 
neither Bolshevism nor anarchism is the cause of these disturbances. More- 

over, it is idle to suppose that the rioters had armed themselves beforehand. 
ie Mr. Gandhi reproached the public for not preventing and suppressing these 
aie riots. It is all very well to cultivate this kind of spiritual courage advocated © 
— by Mr. Gandhi; but had the Government policy in respect of carrying arms 
Ale a little liberal, poor subjects would have bean spared the humiliation of 
~ Tequesting and imploring the mill-hands! People have no arms even for the 
protection of their lives and property, the evil consequence of which is that. 


they were unable to prevent a few misobick-makers. from eropnentng their 
- object further. 


Bi. 19. “The seeds of discontent were there already, due, as wo aii largely 
gO Ona Mitra (21), to strained relations between labour and employers i in 
vi Gr es ‘Ay I. E AB oil Ahmedabad, and these were set ablaze during the 
ae aa wuss rt ?., 7B. snd wheal 
oe wat cg last few weeks by the passive resistance’ movement 
ye ty ae _ of Mr. Gandhi. No one in his senses‘ can charge 
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either Mr. Gandhi, or the men whohave been pnblicly leading the passive 
resistance movement, with the incitement of the disorders or riots that have 
faken place. Butit was bard to avoid for that reason the inference that 


the movement did engender fora fact in the ignorant sections a spirit of 


lawlessness and it neeeded only just a semblance ofa pretext for them to 
launch themselves out on open disorder. [In its Gujarati columns the paper 
expresses great satisfaction at the suspension of the Satyagraha movement. | 


20. To kill unarmed persons like Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt amounts 
as much to murder as to fire bullets upon an unarmed 
Gujdrate (20), 20th Apl. crowd. It requires a cruel heart to kill an unarmed 
: person by force of arms, and so opening fire on an 
unarmed crowd is equally objectionable. Mr. Gandhi is of opinion that there 
must be some educated men behind the disturbances as there was some 
method in the action of the crowd who created disturbances. But no one 
should, therefore, jump to the conclusion that there was a conspiracy. ‘The 
cinematograph films often show scenes of the cutting of telegraph wires, 
removal of rails, distruction of bridges and incendiarism by means of petrol 
and kerosene oil. ‘T’he rumour about the arrest of Mr.Gandhiand Bai Auasuya 
led their followers to express resentment against Huropeans and Government 
officials. But the question arises as to how the crowd expressed their resentment 
in a systematic manner and as to whether there was any organisation at the 
back or whether people acted on mere intuition. Maay lives are reported to 
have been lost during the days the martial law was in force at Ahmedabad. 
A corpses is reported to have been burnt at the door of the very house in which 
the person lived. Were any people buried in the streets? We would urge 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the affairs at Ahmedabad and Viramgam. All the accounts published so 
far presuppose a conspiracy at the back of tha occurrences. Now there is need 
for the publication of the sufferings of the people during the time martial 
law was in operation at Ahmedabad. 


21. ‘ The outbreaks of violence at the present time are attributed to 
Seia Miiwa end Darel the passive resistance movement. If that were so 
31), ar i kol., Bonu: ovis. all violence should cease with the suspension of 
is Satyagraha. Asa matter of fact, however, the true 
causation of the prescnt outburst should be looked for elsewhere. To what 
cause was the agitation against the partition of Bengal due? ‘There was no 
Satyagraha at that time, no suggestion of civil disobedience of any law......... 
If the violence of the mob at Ahmedabad and Viramgam was not due to. 
Satyagraha still less can the far more serious situation in the Punjab be 
attributed to the movement of passive resistance.......... We have nothing 
to say as regards the measures for the restoration of order in the Punjab. At 
all costs order must be restored and that as promptly as possible. When that 
is done a careful and dispassionate enquiry must be made into the real causes 
of this unprecedented outbreak of violence.......... When an enquiry comes 


to be made the services of the Punjab in 1857 and durivg the last war must 


not be forgotten. ‘The real cause for the present serious situation in the 
Punjab must be looked for elsewhere than in the Rowlatt Act or the passive 
resistance movement.’ 


22. With reference to certain allegations made by the Gujardit Punch 
| in connection with the proclamation of Martial 

. Law at Ahmedabad (vide paragraph 37 of Weekl 
Pade ssacitos live Report No. 16 of 1919) the paper writes :—*“ With 

egations against the : na 

troops in connection with regard to the article headed * Martial Law’ in the issue 
Martial Law proclaimed of the Gujardta Punch for April 18th, we find that 
at Ahmedabad. there is no justification whatever for the rumours that 
Gujarati Punch (20), the British troops shewed undue severity in the dis- 
27th Apl., Eng. cols. charge of their duties. Weareinformed by the District 
Magistrate that these troops only took up their 
positions late ou Saturday afternoon; that the number of rounds fired by 
them was very small indeed compared with those fired by the Indian troops 
and that the admissions to hospitals on Saturday evening and Sunday were 
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ee: 38 es aN The statements and implications against the British troops 

m8. eieb are contained i in the article mentioned above are thus disproved by the 

a ier now brought to our notice and we withdraw them unreservedly with 
+ @pology to the British officers and wen.” 


*28. “ His Exeellenoy Sir George Lloyd deserves to be congratulated on 

| the resolute and wise step he has at last taken. The 
eid on the de- Government, no doubt, has been very considerate, if 
ortation of Mr. B. G. not slow, but it is gratifying that a beginning to 

ios omer Tatler (15) check Bolshevism is being made and that by the 
Oth Apl ’ deportation of one who has been initiating and direct- 
ing the campaign and giving publicity to the same 


through the columns of the journal under his editorship.” 


24. ‘‘ The letter addressed by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of the Satya- 
graha Sabha is timely, svber and dictated entirely by 
: oe considerations of humanity and difficulties of Gov- 
a ppecataltieyl ems ernment.......... The temporary suspension of civil 
ee . J disobedience does not come with any surprise. We 
New Times (9), 22nd Consider it to be the wisest course under the circum- 
Apl. stances, for it cannot be denied that acts of violence 
have been committed which set at naught the very 

principles inculcated by the Satyagraha creed.” 


Comments on Mr. Gan- 


25. “ We learn with immense relief of Mr. Gandhi’s decision to suspend 
Servant of India (10) passive resistance for the time being. Of course his 
24th Apl ’ view of the efficacy of Satyagraha and the objection- 
able character of the Rowlatt Act remains unchanged. 
But seeing that there was a great danger of the movement being used to feed 
violence, he had no alternative but to abandon it temporarily. In announc- 
ing his decision, \.r, Gandhi frankly acknowledges that he underrated the 
forces of evil when he initiated the movement and that the essential principles 
of it were not properly appreciated by the people.......... We hope the Satya- 
grahis will now be as assiduous in helping in arresting disorder as they were in 
practising civil disobedience.” 
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*26. ‘We reprint today the Government of India’s Resolution on the 
present situation.......... We welcome the publi- 
Comments on the cation of this Resolution explaining the views of 
| Government of India Government as publicity and discussion are the 
es. resolution on pd react most potent correctives of misunderstanding. We 
a aon anthardonarrg ion with welcome it also as a proof that the Government of 
i " Indian Social Reformer india recognise that they must have public opinion 
(7), 27th Apl. ; behind them in order to carry on their duties as a 
Government in this country. ‘The present situation 
which Government hold has arisen out of the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act, is reslly due to the passing of the Act in the face of the unanimous 
protest of Indian non-official members and the equally solid opposition of 
Indians of all shades of opinion throughout the country. Almost every 
Indian member told Government that the passing of the Bill was sure to 
have that effact. The Goverument Resolution says that the opponents of the 
Bill stated that a campaign of agitation against it would be organized 
throughout India. This is hardly a fair representation of what was actually 
said in the council. We quote from the speeches of Messrs. Jinnah and Shastri. 
soosseses These men say that if you pass the Bill you will create an agitation 
from which it will be impossible for us to keep out. This is represented in the 
Resolution as stating that a campaign of agitation would be organized through- 
out India. It is usually a good rule for individuals and for Governments which, 
in the ultimate analysis, are a number of individuals, to consider, first of all. 
as what is wrong with themselves before proceeding to cast aspersions on others. 
nese Tt is the unanimous opinion of Indian leaders shared, we are glad to be able 
nee to say, by some (probably several) thoughtful Englishmen, that Government 
- gommitted a great blunder in forcing the Bill through as they did. If Gov- 
kik - - smment frankly say so and appeal to the country for co- “operation, it would, 
ae after all that has happened, rally round them to a man.’ The Resolution 
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then refers to the passive resistance (which, by the way, is a very inadequate 
rendering of the Satyagraha) movement, and mentions quite correctly that the 
dangers of it were pointed out by many public men of moderate views. But 
these same public men had protested strongly against the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act, and the very manifestos in which they deprecated Satyagraha, 
opened with a condemnation of that Act and the necessity of getting it vetoed 
by His Majesty by constitutional agitation. These warnings were unheeded, 

says the Resolution. We venture to add, by Government no less than by the 
promoters of Satyagraha. We have not ‘been able to join the Satyagraha : 
movement for the reasons which we have given in previous articles. But 
it will be the merest affectation in any practical social reformer, and a journal 
devoted to social reform, to profess a superstitious horror of disobeying a law 
which can lay claim to no moral force behind it..........  Friday’s papers 
published a telegram from Simla to the effect that there are still extraordinary 
misconceptions regarding the Rowlatt Act in the Punjab. Why, still? Post 
hoc ergo propter hoc is how the mass-mind argues. ‘T’he Rowlatt Act has been 
followed for the first time in more than half-a-century by Martial Law. Do 
Government expect the more ignorant section of the masses to understand 
that it is under the Regulation of 1804, and not under the Rowlatt Act, that 
they are experiencing the incidents of Martial Law?” 


27. ‘‘Consequent upon the outbreak of disorder in Gujarat and the 
Punjab, the Government of India issued a press 
-communigue with a view to defining its attitude to 
ein lot J india 19), the agitation against the Rowlatt Act. The heads 
of local Governments also made a similar explana- 
tion each in his province. We welcome these efforts 
on the part of Government to convince the people of the urgency or innocuous- 
ness of the legislation which it was persuaded to enact in face of the unanimous 
opposition of the people’s representatives in the Council. We are not sanguine 
enough to believe that the efforts will succeed in their immediate object, but 
we welcowe them as showing a desire on the part of Government to reason 
with the people and to enlist, if possible, their intelligence on its side. It has 
since been decided to undertake propagandist work with the object of remov- 
ing the misapprehensions of the people, and the first pamphlet has been 
published. On thatsubject the popular representatives have been so reasonable 
and considerate aud the Government so obdurate and perverse that we cannot 
imagine that this propagandism will induce the conviction in the public mind 
that the Rowlatt Act was indispensably unecessary to cope with the situation. 
We can cherish no such delusion, but if there are any wrong ideas prevalent 
about the Act, it is desirable in the interesis of all that they should be speedily 
removed. The Indian Government's communique mentions that the idea is 
sedulously propagated that the new law gives unfettered authority to interfere 
with public meetings even of a religious and social nature and empowers the 
police to clap into gaol anyone who dares criticise any action of Government. 
Such gross perversions of facts we have never seen perpetrated either in the 
_ Press or on the platform, and that being outside the range of our experience 
we do not know that the anti-Rowlati Act agitators can be justly held responsi- 
ble for the alleged existence of such rumours........... Its appeal to all loyal 
citizens to help in quelling disorder will, we trust, be heartily responded to 
unless Government by its unnecessarily harsh measures should make it 
impossible for people to co-operate.” 


28. ‘Ordinances are being hurled by the Governor-General in rapid 
succession, and the drastic powers conferred by 

Comments on the them on the Executive have infinitely widened the 
Martial Law Extension geope of authority possessed by officers acting in the 
a A at name of Local Governments. The latest decree of 
the Governor-General is the Martial Law (Further 

bb Chronicle (1), Extension) Ordinance which enables a commission 
25th Apl. - appointed under the original ordinance fo try ‘any 
: - person charged with any offence’ comwitted on or 
after 30th March 1919. As regards punishment a COMmissiom may pass in 


spec of ‘any. ‘such offence under ingairy any sentence authorised by law. 
he te rms ‘any person’, ‘any offence ’ and ‘any sentence’ are so sweeping in 
ee” “pelos racter that itis now in the discretion of the Executive to drag 
re wer ering whether charged with theft or trespass or murder, to an 
entirely new system of trial and punishment. Originally, the commissions 
‘were empowered to try by Martial Law ‘ persons taken in arms in open 
hostility to the British Government, or in the act of opposing by force of 
arms the authority of the same, or in the actual commission of any overt act. 
. of rebellion, or in the act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
~~ British Government.’ The restriction of offences in the first Ordinance is 
intelligible, as they relate to crimes of armed opposition and other State 
offences. The present Ordinance takes away the restrictions and lets the 
Commissioners loose over the entire Penal Code. This is obviously a dangerous 
concession to the authorities of disturbed areas and it destroys the last vestige 
of ordinary trial procedure. It never rains but it pours! ” 


29. “It would appear that just at the time when Mr. Gandhi was 
contemplating a suspension of passive resistance, 
_. Comments on the New the Government of India were arming themselves 
Press Regulation under with additional powers under the Defence of India 
3 atcha a aaropy ae Act to suppress the movement. They have pro- 
o4th Apl. eee ee mulgated a new rule under the Act, forbidding 
persons in any area to which the rule may by noti- 
fication be applied to print or publish any newspaper not in circulation at 
the date of the notification and empowering the local Government to confiscate 
the press at which such a newspaper may be printed in contravention of the 
rule. This new rule seems to be directed against the Satyagrahis who may 
publish unregistered newspapers and against the presses where such news- 
papers may be printed. Evidently, the counsel of leaving the movement 
alone and letting the Satyagrahis go unpunished for a technical offence did 
not commend itself to the Government, and they had determined to deal 
severely with those who would practise civil disobedience. But why apply 
to them what has always been regarded as a war measure, which is now 
morally dead? For the moment, the passive resistance movement being held 
up, the question ceases to be of any immediate pravtical significance, but it 
shows how readily on ordinary occasions Government makes use of drastic 
powers intended to be in reserve against emergencies. In the presence of 
such gross misuse of the Defence Act, the opposition to the enactment of the 
law which ‘is to take its place can be easily understood.” 


80. The Jdm-e-Jamshed appeals to the Bombay leaders to publish a 

ae manifesto expressing disapproval of the acts of 

Appeal to Bombay violence, murder, arson, etc., committed by rioters in 

* . leaders to mn Be public the country as is done by the leaders in other 
menoeeornl celine @? presidencies. It does not countenance the idea of 
parts of ine country. convening a meeting of the citizens of Bombay for 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), the purpose as it feels very diffident as to the 
P1st Apl.; Akhbdr-e-Islém success of such a meeting. It at the same time calls 
(59), 22nd and 24th Apl. upon Government to institute an inquiry into the 
| origin and causes of the disturbances and to lay 

before the public any information they have regarding the spread of 
Bolshevism in India as some of the Anglo-Indian papers have traced the 
origin of the present disturbances to it. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also asks the 
Muslim leaders of Bombay to co-operate with Government in maintaining 
_. peace and order by weaning the handful of Satyagrahi Musalmans from that 
= movement and by expressing their disapproval of the same. In its subse- 
quent issue Mr. Mohmad Ali Alabux, Honourary Secretary of the Dawudi 
Bohra community, exhorts the community to remain loyal to the Crown. 
_ Referring to this letter the paper declares that the public opinion is now 
ss growing ” against the Satyagraha movement and adds :—Hverything was quiet 
Cor. . Hil | the 6th instant ; but when Mahatma Gandhi himself, in contravention of 
truth, began to. ‘commit breaches of the Press Act, the thoughtful and consi- 
 \derate | em tion a of the public began to perceive signs of mischief in his 


; 
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81. ‘‘ Nothing could be a more unfortunate decision and in the present 
state of feeling in the country it is almost provi- 

Comments on the deci- dential that this extremely disappointing decision 
sion of the Secretary of was delayed. We believe Mr. Montagu has not 


State not to advise His 7 oe 
Majesty to disallow the taken in the strengto and the volume of opposition 


Rowlatt Act 3 which the Rowlatt Act has roused, and we are con- 
Home Ruler (6), 19th vinced that if he were acquainted with the real 
Apl. state of feeling in the country, he would not have- 


dismissed the subject in such a cavalier fashion. 
.ecoeeeee It i8 most unsatesmanlike that any silly notions of prestige should 
be allowed to come in the way. The fact is that the Government will be 
showing its real strength and wisdom in frankly acknowledging their mistake 
and so ending an impossible situation.” 


82. “K.P.S.” writes to the New Times :— There have been persistent 
rumours for some days that insidious efforts are 
Complaint that clerksare being made in certain quarters to manufacture 
being compelled to sign public opinion in favour of the Rowlatt Act by 
declarations in favour of bringing pressure on the clerical staff to sign 
the Rowlatt Act. Ranturats nf fit Th; tae Tt t 
New Times (9), 20th Apl. eclarations in favour of it. is morning I learn 
from a very reliable source that a railway employee 
was asked by his official superiors to affix his signature to such a declaration. 
I fear he will have to sign, but every one knows what value is to be attached 
to such declarations. Meantime it is the duty of every one who is being 
pressed to sign such declarations to expose the pressure that is being exerted. 
In conclusion, may I inform those amiable gentlemen who are engaged in this 
pleasant pastime that the feat of influencing Indian public opinion in spite 
of the deep conviction of Mahatma Gandhi and the unanimous voice of the 
non-official members in the Indian Legislative Council is impossible of 
attainment. The Indian public opinion is absolutely unanimous and so let us 
have done with this silly camouflage.” 


33. The Sindhu Samdchdr publishes an article purporting to ba taken 
Be from the Hindi Samdchdr. The article says :—One 
The injustice under who puts up with oppression is a greater sinner that 
oa aga - eohdy (2d he who is an oppressor. When the oppressed 
19th Apl. emaoner FS quietly suffer themselves to be oppressed the op- 
pressor begins to think that what he is doing is not 
unjust. Such has been the result of the patience and silence of the Indian 
people. -The Indians havs been oppressed in every way during the last sixty 
years. They were in the first instance disarmed and reduced to a lower level 
than the one occupied by any nation in the world. The Russians were fighting 
with their Government and rising in rebellions but even that oppressive 
government never fora moment thought of disarming its people. Ireland 
has been ready to fight with England during the last five years but no one 
thought of disarming Ireland. Had those countries been disarmed they 
would also have submitted to everything as we do. Indians were never put 
to such a humiliation as they were by the Arms Act in their whole history 
as thereby they laid aside their arms for all generations. The Arms Act 
strengthened the injustice of the administrators and they went a step further 
and arranged to get all the ‘expenditure incidental to the bringing of India 
under the British rule and imposed taxes for getting interest on the amount 
as long as it was not realised. It was the Indian Army that enabled the 
English to get India into their possession buf the expense of getting India 
under their sway was also exacted from this country. This was the second 
piece of injustice that the Indians allowed themselves to suffer. Government 
got emboldened by this and they imposed on the shoulders of India the 
expenditure incurred by them for the wars waged with Kabul and China 
for expanding British trade. But Indians suffered themselves to be 
burdened with these heavy expenses and so it was considered as a 
a piece of justice by those who imposed the burden. Repressive laws and 
taxes then followed in its wake. Indians submitted to everything but at last 
H 37—5 con 
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A eet Fs a C Sink ss ak ioned Bengal and the Indians realised the fact they were 
' ___ really being oppressed. They commenced to protest from that time. There 
gre still extant several measures ard taxes which are as vexatious as the 
fot ee ition of Bengal which deserve to be repealed. Among these might be 
_..  ineladed the public services, the position of Indians outside India, the Press 
_ Act, the Defence of India Act, the drain of Indian money and the expenditure 
of the India Office, etc. To these might be added the recent tax of the war 
expenditure. But the Rowlatt Bills opened the eyes of India and the people 
» realised that those who suffer injustice are greater sinners than those who 
practice oppression. Mr. Gandhi is the leader and the soul of the opposition 
and he has adopted passive resistance as his weapon. Its success means 


salvation for India and its failure death. 


“@ 


34. The Kesari complains that in spite of the severity of famine in 
India Government allow the export of rice from 
Export of rice to other Burma to other countries on the plea of meeting 


countries in unnecessarily tho wants of Indians there. The paper says that 


Ry on a0 Apl. Government should allow only such quantities of 


rice to be exported as will suffice to satisfy the needs 

of Indians living abroad. The paper suggests that Government should totally 

rohibit the export of rice from Burma to other countries if they find that 

Set quantities are shipped than are actually needed for the use of Indians 

there. It is surprised to see that while India is in the throes of famine, 

. nearly six crore mauads of rice, that is, rice sufficient to meet the wants of 

three crores of people for one year, have been exported from India during 

the last twelve months. What is worse, it says, is that the export of rice 
this year is in excess of its export during the last five years. 


39. Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s pronouncement, the 

| _ Gyardt. writes:—“ His Excellency Sir George 

The difficulty of obtain- Lloyd went on to explain the necessity and provi- 

~ arliaaste Joumrsl sions of the Rowlatt Act. The Government of India, 

too, have prepared a pamphlet setting forth briefly 

Pigg a a 27th the aims and objects anc nature of the Act in ques- 

iat ee tion. We deprecate as strongly as the authorities 

any attempt to misrepresent them deliberately. But where there is so grave 

: a difference of opinion regarding their actual character and their potential 
dangers, it is not altogether fair to talk about malicious falsehoods and mali- 
cidus misrepresentations. We have little to say regarding the statement of 
the reasons which have led Government to undertake this legislation. But 
neither His Excellency’s speech nor the official pamphlet does any justice 
whatscever to the non-official view of this Act. Apart from that considera- 
tion, Government ought not to forget the fact that the earnest appeal made 
to-them to republish the Bill as amended by the Select Committee for further 
discussion was treated with contempt and the measure was rushed through 
the Council by holding night sittings upto a late hour. It is admitted that the 
Act will not come into force for six months more.’ Then why could not the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee have been republished for~ general 
information and for further consideration? Nor is that all. Copies of the Bill 
were not available even in a city like Bombay even to lawyers, much less to the 
public at large. Even to-day copies of the Act cannot be promptly procured 
even from the bookshops which are supposed to sell Government publi- 
cations. Other books can be had in plenty anywhere in Bombay, but Govern- 
ment publications cannot be procured unless one is prepared to wait a 
fortnight or a month and pay some additional charge in connection with 
postage. An Act worth eight annas has to be bought for an anna more and 
that, too, after weary waiting. A subject people are, of course, always stupid 
and unreasonable. But what difficulties they have to face ought to be 
eppreciated by at least a free and enlightened people like the Kuglish. But 
strangely enough, they utterly fail to realise them. All communiques, corres- 


ee uo nny and official publications are in Ene lish and not available to the 


boycotting British goods. 
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$86. “Ata time when the Muslim feeling in the country is running hig bh 
in connection with the future of the ‘ Caliphate ” 
Comments on the and the Holy places, the Government of India to 


refusal of Government to 
ee Wk Ae Ceci add fuel to the fire have issued a. communique 


oth Pefusing the release of the Ali brothers.......... It is 
ia cusses eccnansen indeed phenomenal that the releass of two innocent 
internees should have ‘anything to do with the 


signing of the peace terms. Is it that the Government apprehend lest the 


Ali brothers if free might succeed in upsetting the terms of the final peace 
that are to be decided upon by representatives of the greatest nationalities of 
the west? And if the committee is notin a position to take a comprehensive 
view of all the factors in the situation, then why in the name of common 
sense was if even appointed ? We can assure the Government of India that 
these farces have ceased to engage or amuse the public.” 


O/. Government were pressed by both Hindu and Muhammadan 
associations, and by persons like Messrs. Gandhi and 
Kesart (109), 22nd Apl. Jinnah and the Raja of Mahmoodabad to release 
the brothers, but the bureaucracy refused to give 
up its obstinacy. And now, even though the Committee appointed by 
Government themselves has recommended their release, the matter bas been 
put off. This clearly shows that Government’s statesmanship has begun 
to ebb. Thatthey should refuse to release the brothers even at the present 
time, when public opinion is exasperated by various causes, shows utter lack 
of statesmanship. Why should Government take pleasure in fanning the 
flames? Or have they some other object in view? 


08. “We referred the other day to the decision of the Government of 
Resthie: Chrentele 0) India refusing to release Mr. Mohamed Ali and Mr. 
23rd A sd ’ Shaukat Ali. The amazing fact about the decision 
is that it has been taken against the recommenda- 

tion of the Committee appointed to enquire into the question.. (vesssee” 2 Une 
face of the categorical statement of the Committee that ‘there is no longer 


occasion to apprehend that any views or activities of theirs can interfere with’ 


the relations between Great Britain and Turkey’, the Government of India 
have refused to release the brothers. ‘he grounds assigned for their refusal 
are that ‘the Committee were not in a position to appreciate the political 
situation in all its bearings, or the difficulties arising out of the fact 
that the terms of peace have not yet been decided’, and that ‘there 
has been no change in the attitude of the brothers’. As to these 
arguments we need only say this that they afford a fresh illustration 
of the bankruptcy in statesmanship which has overtaken the Government 
of India. If the Government of India were convinced that the Committee 
were not in & position to appreciate the political situation in all its bearings 
where was the need of enacting the elaborate farce of an enquiry? And 
where is the relevancy in emphasising that there is no change in the attitude 


of the brothers when the Committee plainly say that ‘there is no longer | 
‘occasion to apprehend that any views or activities of theirs can interfere with 


the relations between Great Britain and ‘l'urkey?* And what was the com- 
position of the Committee? Besides Mr. Lindsay, an official, the other 
member of the Committee did not command the confidence of the public, 
because he was known to be prejudiced against the brothers. Apart from the 
merits of the case, the Government of India may, of course, claim a right 
to reject the recommendations of a Committee appointed by them. But such 
a Claim comes with ill grace from a Government whose main defence of the 
Black Act is that it has had the sanction of the Rowlatt’ Committee which 
was also appointed by them.” 


39. In the meeting of the Bombay Piece-goods Association on 


last Thursday if was argued that the Associa-. 


The meeting of the tion had nothing to do with political questions ; 
Bombay Piece-goods As- eyen the Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
sociation and question of Qommerce has expressed such an opinion at times. 


pra Mitra and Parsi Ve do not understand what the merchants mean by 


26th Apl.; Jdm-e- such an argument. It proves their unfitness to have - 


Vie shed (26), 26th Apl. 8 right to send their representatives to the Legis- 
lative Councils for which right they had strongly ~ 
fought. Development and advancement of commerce and industry chiefly 


Bei Os ik 
fu : 


a OG ispend. upon. the poe) administration of the-country. Still, however, if our 
merchants fail to realise this fact, it is no wonder that we are backward in 
" ‘commerce and industry. In other countries merchants take an active interest 


in their country’s politics. In England there isa movement at present to 


get certain fertile portions of Indian soil reserved for the benefit of the 


ritish mill-industry. It is necessary to adopt Swadeshi as a protest 
against the Rowlati Act and as a precaution against the movement 
referred to above. For, the promoters of this movement will argue that 
if the Indian Government can pass the Rowlatt Act in defiance of the 
unanimous opinion of the public, they can as well do anything for the benefit 
of British industry, even though the public opinion in India may be opposed 
to it. Our merchants therefore are bound to take the swadesht vow, as 
also to seriously think as to how India can be made self-supporting in 
respect of commodities imported at present. We wish they would again 
convene their meeting as early as possible for the consideration and disposal 
of this question. [Jdm-e-Jdmshed feels doubtful as to the success of the 
boycott movement and disapproves of the idea of restricting the boycott only 
to British goods. It, however, looks upon the meeting as a further illus- 
tration of the feelings of resentment, disappointment and despair that have 
been created in the whole country by the disregard of unanimous public 
opinion shown by Government in carrying through the Rowlatt Bill.] 


40. ‘ There is little doubt that the disturbances which have occurred in 
this country and in Kgypt are mere accidents and are 
The disturbances in more are less the result of the excessive fetish of 


Egypt and India are due the bureaucracy for ‘ prestige’ and militarism. To 


to militarism. view them in any light other than this is difficult 
a “bead India (16), 23rd where one happens to be conversant with the facts. 
AES Experience has not convinced us that Government 


- communiques invariably canvass for the truth or are very particular about it. 


They are designed to serve a certain purpose though their authors hardly seem 
to weigh how far their words carry conviction to the public mind. In view 
of this and in view of certain facts which have come to our knowledge regard - 
ing the occurrences in the Punjib, Delhi and elsewhere, we are fraukly of 
opinion that the present disturbances, deplorable as they are, are not political or 
revolutionary to the extent they are sought to be made out. If the authorities 
responsible for the Government of this country were capable of some tact and 
sense of humour, there would have hardly been any disturbance at all. At 
least in Bombay, where the Passive Resistance movement started, it is fairly 
well-known that there was no untoward incident and the trivial collision 
between the police and the people which occurred here on one occasion was, 

as has been amply demonstrated, due to the excessive tendency on the part of 
some officers of the police to bully the crowds. Otherwise, because the 
head of the Government chose to keep his head cool, nothing else happened. 
As for the Ahmedabad incident we daresay there is something more behind 
the scenes than has been brought out by the usually one-sided correspondents 
of Anglo-Indian journals, and a searching inquiry by an independent committee 
should reveal why and how events took a serious turn in that part of the 
Presidency. After all, mabap Pratt has not distinguished himself much for 
sobriety of opinions or tactful dealing with a public conscious of its rights and 
responsibilities. We trust. the Governor will see his way to order an urgent 
inquiry by men who possess the entire confidence of the people.” 


41. “* Order’ has at ~~ been — in Egypt; the inevitable ‘ order ’ 

: in which bric bats are answered by bullets. Un- 

Comments. on the fortunately this ‘order’ has the ee a habit of 

a of order in being of a very temporary nature; and time and 

5 Ruler 6) 19th %82in the authorities are obliged to restore it until 

Apl. ) * it finally disappears under a system of national 
government when there is no such need.”’ 


42, A Karad (Satara) correspondent writes to the Prakash :—So far as. 
this district is “concerned, the promoters of the 


Py age sallleged stom ‘of yo Satyashodhak Samaj movement of Kolhapur had 


Samaj up till now confined themselves to giving lectures in 
certain places. But during the past few months 
they have inaugurated a new movement and have 
been staging a tamasha in the Karad Taluka which. 

is calculated to hurt the feelings of the Brahmins, 
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the Lingayats and other communities as the songs and gestures made use of 
by the actors are filthy and disgusting and the Hindu deities are referred 
to in obscene terms. The representatives of the Samaj attempted to give 
an exhibition at Karad on the occasion of the Krishnabai festival, but the 
local officials have prevented them from so doing. As this attempt on the 
part of the Samaj is likely to be repeated at other places in the district and ag 
it is likely to create ill-feeling between the diffrent communities and to exas- 
perate the people by the insults to the Hindu deities, I request Government 
to take prompt measures to put an end to this state of things. [The 
editor of the paper says in a footnote to the above :—In connection with this 
matter Anandgiri altas Hari Boa has been served with a notice under section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code by the First Class Magistrate and 


the District and Deputy Superintendents of Police had gone to Karad to 


study the situation. The authorities should take proper steps in the matter 
at an early date. | 


43. “Tf we look at the situation from the right point of view, we shall 
see that the root of the trouble was that the bureau- 


hould 
oN Benge st Boxset cracy doubted the bonafides of Satyagraha, with the 


regard the Satyagrahis 


as their friends. result that while the influence of Satyagrahis was 
Home Ruler (6), 19th minimised and their policy discredited, that of the 
Apl. rowdy elements arose in proportion. ‘l'he Govern- 


ment should learn to discriminate between friends and foes. Apart from the 
fact that the Government regarded the Satyagrahis with deep distrust, the 
situation was further complicated by widespread famine and poverty. It ig 
the height of folly under these conditions to impose drastic repressive legis- 
lation and alienate the classes which always work for peace and order.......... 
Agitation against the Rowlatt Act was inevitable. Mahatma Gandhi by his 
Satyagraha endeavoured to guide it along the right lines. That he failed is 
due to the fact that the bureaucracy is still unable to distingnish between 
passive and active resistance. Indeed, in the amazing communique issued by 
the Governor-General in Council they are all lumped together and a compre- 
hensive threat with a great show of military force is issued against all resistes. 
Is it a matter of surprise that shutting down legitimate agitation will lead to. 
an explosion? Where will Satyagraha lead us? ‘The movement is there with 
a clearly defined object and it can only end when that object is achieved. 
The Rowlatt Act*must go........... We cannot imagine any administrator who 
depended for his power on the popular will who would have dared to participate 


in a measure like the Rowlatt Act. That is what the country wants, an- 


administration carried on in sympathy with the wishes of the people. Until 
that is secured these sharp differences between public opinion and authorities 
are unavoidable and inevitable. Meantime Satyagraha aims at bridging the 


gulf.” 


44, Weagree with Mrs. Besant that some of our leaders failed to 
discbarge their duty in that they did not openly 
Mrs. Besant and the declare against the Satyagraha movement. Her 
Satyagraha movement. second charge against them, however, is baseless. 
Dnydn P eames bi gad Mrs. Besant complains that those who were opposed 
pean Ae Aol fa BSatyagraha movement were opposed to the 
very principle underlying it. This is incorrect. All 
are agreed that it is right to break a law, on certain occasions, which conflicts 
with one’s conscience. I'he leaders, however, realised at the very beginning 
the impossibility of inaugurating the Satyagraha movement by breaking the 
Rowlatt law. Only, this conviction dawned upon Mrs. Besant somewhat late. 
Those who were against the Satyagraha movement opposed it because it 
entailed the breaking of other laws, which, in their opinion, was not desirable 
at the present time. Mrs. Besant paid no attention to them but announced 
her intention of resorting to Satyagraha only so far as the Rowlatt law was 
concerned and when she found out the impracticability of the course she 
proposed to adopt, she began to condemn the whole movement. [The 
Vicharsadhan says that by her volte face in regard to the Satyagraha move- 
ment Mrs. Besant has forfeited the confidence of the people.| 
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nh apn mh See he | is, the Mahatma has miscalculated. Not all men 


‘ *45i “We are told that the spirit, of Satyagraha is against all rebellion 
7 ~ gmd anarchy. :-Mr.-Gandhi isa selfless saint. Yet 
Co \demnation of Satya- we would. be living in the Golden Age if our rag-tag 
could be led and controlled by saints. Simpleton as 


are endowed with the soul-force which the Mahatma 


neclgaory fo an eminent degree.......... Mr. Gandhi and his true followers 


ve got to realise that all men are not made of their stern stuff. Salyagraha 


in the individual is a sublime moral force ; in a nation composed of heteroge- 


nous peoples it is a ridiculous and dangerous mockery.” 


/ 46. In the course of an article on the Home Rule question, Mr. Damo- 
dar V. Gokhale, B.A., LL.B., writes :—Mahatma 
The Satyagraha move- Gandhi intended to be on the deputation proceeding 


ment has brought about + Rngland on behalf of the National Congress and 
union of Hindus and 


Muhammadans. he entertained high hopes of bringing about a satis- 
Chitramaya Jagat factory solution of the question of Indian swardjya 
(Marathi), (99), Mar. there. But bowcan a man think of making con- 


quests abroad when the house he lives in catches 
fire? Who will devote a thought to the beauty of a structure when its very 
foundation begins to give way? What man will think of fresh exploits when 
his very birth-rights are being trampled under foot before his very eyes? 
W hat is the difference between the autocratic rule of the Tsar and that of the 
bureaucracy which enacts any unpopular laws it likes on the strength of the 
official vote? When unrestrained power is enjoyed by a single individual it is 
said to be autocratic and tyrannical. Similarly when such power is exercised 
by a body of officials who use it without any check the laws enacted by it 
must also be said to be tyrannical. It is sheer oppression to force on a nation 
laws thatit does not want. Sometimes good comes out ofevil. I'he Satyagraha - 
movement has at the very outset accomplished the union of the Hindus 
and Mubammadans. Upto this time both have shed their blood in many 
worthy causes but these lacked the sacred character of the heaven-inspired 
Satyagraha movement. The blood of the heroes fallen in this struggle haa 
firmly welded the hearts of the two communities. 


47.‘ An Indian newspaper published in Durban says that some old 
Passive Resisters, pleased with the news, shed tears 
South African Passive simply because their health would not allow them 
Zanianeen | eager to jon to join in the struggle for the assertion of their 
myesra @ in Indis. countrymen’s right; others because the sign of self- 
ng India (16), 23rd gas de we Ee a , 
Apl. government was insight. One individual is reported 
to have declared himself prepared to give £1,000 for 
one hundred passive resisters who would go to India and join in the struggle. 
The Swardj of Durban assures the Satyagrahis that South African Indians 
are heart and soul with them in the struggle and that they will not lag behind 
in responding to the motherland’s call. If need be, South Africa will send 
a contingent of her own to fight under Mahatma Gandhi's banner. We need 
not assure our compatriots in South Africa that Mother India is highly proud 
of her children there, and their countrymen are deeply thankful for these 
assurances of sympathy and offers of co-operation.’’ 


48. Referring to the —— of certain British soldiers at Chakan 
(Poona) reported in paragraph No. 38 of Weekly 
_ The alleged highhanded Report No. 15o0f 1919 the Réshtra Hitaishivemarks :— 
ot Ohdkan cng We think that the soldiers concerned must be 
Rastra Mittaishe (a?), dragged to court. We understand that Mr. 
th Raghunath Joshi, pleader of Junnar (Poona), has 
16th Apl. 
taken up this matter in hand. Notices should be 


served on the Secretary of State and the Collector in the matter and the 


_ persons who had to undergo hardship on the occasion should communicate 


their names to Mr. Joshi and join together as complainants against the soldiers. 


Rosacea of ‘the Legislative Council also are requested to take up the 


49. Commenting on the presidential address of Mr. Jamshed Mehta in 
the Sind Provincial Conference the Sdw Vartamdn 
- Parsis and Indian writes :—Some narrow-minded.Parsis ask what advan- 


politics. tage they would derive from getting Home Rule for 


Sdny Vartamdn (33), India. This question is meaningless; Parsis would 


@, he _ be in no case at a disadvantage under Home Rule. 
Moreover, 2 Parsi, who calls himself a true Zoroastrian 
and who faithfully follows the noble teachings of his Prophet, is under an 


obligation to demand Home Rule and to co-operate with other sister-commun? 


ties in all the constitutional struggles for Home Rule. Those who advise 


the Parsi Community to keep aloof from such struggles are its greatest enemies. 


Whether Parsis join in these struggles or not, Indig is sure to get Home Rule. 
[The Kaiser-t-Hind writes :—Some gentlemen had proposed to convene a 
meeting in fhe name of the Parsi Community to oppose the Rowlatt Act; 

but we are glad to say that nothing of the kind has happened. But, it is now 


their duty to convene a meeting of the Parsis to denounce the acts of violence, 


murder, arson, etc. If they do so, other sister-communities will soon 
follow them. | 


90. Ina long discourseon ‘ Public Health’ Young India writes :—“ Do 
| the Government realise the startling psychological 
Mortality from Influenza effects of an epidemic which makes people absolutely 
and from rifle-fire. helpless ? Some day perhaps some social psychologist 
. _ Indva (1b), 23rd il} git down and note the political consequences 
P arising out of the influenza epidemic. We have heard 
in the streets of Bombay over and over again people declaring that if 60 lakhs 
of people could die like rats in a hole in the influenza without any succour, 
what does it matter if a few lakhsare killed by the shooting of the Government! 
It must be obvious to those who take a long view of politics that such doctrines 
are really dangerous arising as they do out of troubled minds, which have felt 
the death agony of influenza. We would like to point out one aspect here of 
the reform proposals. Itis possible that the Government are waiting for the 
reforms to be introduced in order that they may saddle the ministers with this 
stupendous task which the Indian Civil Service have failed to perform in the 
last generation. It is possible that the Indian Ministers in spite of their 
efforts may not be able to do much and then they would be made scapegoats 
for proving the inefficiency of Indians and their capacity for responsible 
Government.” 


51. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s speech regarding | 


Comments on Hig 10cent disturbances, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr remarks :— 
Excellency the Governor's The speech had a wholesome effect on the mind of 
statement on the political the public. If such speeches continue to be made 


situation. in future the effect will be very healthy so far as the 


Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), ignorant masses are concerned. The reward for 
27th Apl.; Praja Bandhu Jndian loyalty and the sacrifice of thousands of lives 
(30), 20th Apl. during the war should have been given to us in the 
form of wider liberties and not by taking away our former liberties. His 
Excellency says that the Rowlatt Bill is meant for anarchists only, and that 
there is a party in India whose business it is to commit dacoities and spread 
sedition. We also admit that there may be such a party in India. But on 
what known principle of government is this policy based which legislates 
generally (to check) wrongs done by the few? The Rowlatt Bill is applicable 
to all subjects alike. On a mere suspicion the police can send even a most 
respectable person to prison without recourse to law. Has the whole of India 
rebelled? Is the country devoid of every vestige of loyalty? Our Governor 
will never assert that this is so. Are not Government already empowered by 
laws to deal with anarchists and other similar culprits? Ifso, where was the 
necessity of creating unrest among loyal subjects by enacting a new Bill? 
It is against the dictates of law and justice that a person be put into fetters 
on mere suspicion and without investigation. Moreover, a warning has 
been given (by the Government) to the public. But we most respectfully 


submit that loyal subjects do not require any warning at all. The recent - 


disturbances, we say without any hesitation, are in some cases due.to lack of 


prudence on the part of the police and the military. His Excellency should 
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reckless policy of some of the British statesmen has given rise to agitation 
and unrest among certain sections of the people. The pretext advanced by 
Government for the enactment of the Rowlatt Act cannot stand. Its repeal’ 
is most advisable; [The Praja Bundhu writes:—" The tone of the announce- 
ment on the whole is far from objectionable, although it may not be possible 
to agree with everything said by His Excellency. Nevertheless we welcome 
the step that is unquestionably taken with an excellent object, and trust 


the co-operation sought for will be readily forthcoming. We do not think it 


af all difficult to secure it provided it is sought on right lines.’’| 


52. “The public announcement which His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd made on Wednesday last was a well-consi- 

‘Guitiedei 9, dered and sober one. It was entirely different from 
dh Aol Ene 2 Bog the one Sir Michael O’Dwyer chose to make in his 
New imes (9), 22nd province and far more conciliatory than that of Lord 
Apl. Ronaldshay.......... But we cannot go with His 
Excellency when he says that the whole affair of the 

last week was an organised movement. Unless something further is brought 
to light, the acts that were done such as destroying the railways, telegraph 
offices, etc., may as well accord with the desire of the people to play any and 
every sort of wischief just, as they thought, to spite the Government, as with 
the result of an organized movement to isolate the disturbed areas. We do 
not know whether the Government is in possession of information which 
leads it to the conclusion that there is something more at the back of all this 
mischief. As long, however, as the public is in the dark on this point it 
would be loath to accept any theory forthe recent mischief except that of 
mad folly. If, however, the Government will take the public into their 
confidence and publish the information, so far as it can, that is in their 


possession, the public would be but too willing fo co-operate with the Govern-_ 
ment in putting a stop to a movement which is a menace to public peace and 


tranquillity.’ [The New Times remarks :—* Sir George Lloyd’s speech to 
the prominent citizens of Bombay was couched in language that is appealing 
yet forceful and strong. His Excellency claimed credit for his patience and 
forbearance but told his audience that he had te maintain peace at any cost.. 
The speech had immediate effect.......... We cannot help feeling that the 


Delhi and Punjab tragedies would have been avoided with such statesmanship. 


as was exhibited hy Sir George at Bombay.”’| 


53. Commenting on the Commissioner in Sind’s speech on the present 


situation at the Khalikdina Hall, the New Times 
Comments on the remarks:—‘‘ The whole speech, in fact, definitely 


Commissioner in Sind’s implied that the Government in Sind was aware 
pronouncement on the 


r. ‘Tames (), 93rd © & convenient season’. This is a serious statement, 


Apl. and we must frankly say that it came upon us as 
ee a surprise. We know that there was excitement 
in Karachi; but there has been nothing like an effort to shed blood or commit 


revolutionary crime........... Is it not a fact that there was no Hartal in. 


Karachi on the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest or after that? We know the 
counsels of some of the prominent Nationalists, Home Rulers and several 
merchants and others in daily contact with the people and we may assure 
the Government that it is wrong to think that there are * enemies of British 
Rule’ in Karachi or the Province ‘ who have made it their business to stir 


up hatred against the British Government and British people’........... The 


local Government ought to expose in au official announcement the facts and 


‘figures it has collected. We are sure the people in Karachi are unaware of 
the existence of revolutionary crime or tendencies towards that crime,” 


54. Describing a conference of leading men of Karachi called by the 

. Collector to discuss the present situation, the Home 
cone Gujeatie ie Ruler remarks :—“ It is pleasant to note in contrast. 
seousion ; ~ to Mr. Chagla’s conduct, that the representatives of 
Karéchi by the authori- 1,, Gujeratis whom Mr. Martin sent for spoke up 


sy “pau Ruler (6), 19th like men and told the Collector what the situation 
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of the existence of ‘ arch-plotters’ waiting for 


really was. It must be noticed here that in sending 
. out invitations to prominent public men Mr. Martin. 
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studiously avoided all the real Jeaders of the public, but sent, for those who 
could be depended upon to say ditto to the official views. Even so, Principal 
Shahani and some others, though neither satyagrahis nor Home Rulers, said 


something to acquaint the Collector with the true sentiments of the people. 


Itisa matter of deep regret that in his interview with the Gujaratis Mr. 
Martin hinted that unless they adopted views more acceptable to the officials 


they might be asked to leave British territory; The Gujaratis have as good 


a right to be here as any other people, and by carrying out his threat into 


practice Mr. Martin will only aggravate the situation. We are imformed. 


that the Commisioner in Sind has issued an order against Mr. Manishankar: 


Raval, a native of- Dhrangadhra State, to remove himself from British 
territory forthwith. In deference to Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes that all orders 
for the time being should be obeyed, Mr. Manishankar has left Karachi. 
But the Commissioner’s order has roused great perturbation and resentment 


among the public in general and the Gujaratis in particular. A few more of 
such orders andthe authorities may find themselves unable to control the: 


situation for which they will be solely responsible. A large number of those 


who have taken the vow here belong to the Gujarati community and the. 


authorities can easily realize what will be the result of persecuting them.” 


90. The proper course for the authorities should be to take action. 


against the leaders of the Satyagraha movement in 


Comments on the depor- the first instance; but in Karachi it is just the 
tation of one Manishankar 


Raval from Karachi. 


April. : him to his native place under police custody. We 
hope that all the Satyagrahis will encourage and 


cheer him up and that all the sympathisers of Satyagraha will not fail to. 


sympathise with him in his distress; We also wish that the citizens of 


‘Karachi may understand and realize their duty towards the Satyagrahis and 


their families, who are prepared to suffer terrible miseries and to make great 
sacrifices for the sacred cause. Mr. Raval’s fortitude, courage and self- 
sacrifice are certainly praiseworthy. Why are the leaders of Satyagraha in 
Karachi as yet silent in this respect ? 


56. Some wicked Anglo-Indians, as if displeased with the comparative 

oe. he days of repression uthorities to resort to a policy of repression. These 
Wael (109), 22nd Apl. people, however, have not yet been able to achieve 
their object as the new Governor of Bombay is cool- 


headed and independent. But it cannot be said with certainty that this Pre- 


reverse. ‘i'hey have pounced upon an ordinary man, | 
Hitechhu (69), 20th Mr. Manishankar Raval, and have probably removed 


= 


quiet of this Presidency, have been egging on the. 


sidency will wholly escape when the storm of repression is raging in all the 


other provinces. It is strange the authorities should still belisve that a policy 
of repression helps to restore order. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, how- 
ever, has profited by his experience. When he found that the use of rifles 
failed to produce calm he enlisted the co-operation of the popular leaders 
like Swami Shraddhanand, Dr. Ansari, etc. This official, who a few days 
back proscribed Dr. Ansari’s speech delivered at the meeting of the Moslem 
League, had to come to terms with himnow! The bureaucracy should realise 
that the days of repression are over and that if must carry on the adminis- 
tration with the co-operation of the people. Some bureaucrats are seized 
with the mad desire of accomplishing their object by terrorising the people. 
In Lahore the shopkeepers were threatened that their goods would be confis- 
cated if they failed to open their shops within a prescribed time. Men 
convicted of offences under the Martial Law were publicly whipped. In short 
the authorities are now employing all the old and the new weapons of repression 
against the people. In addition to this fresh ordinances sre being issued over 


the signature of the Viceroy every day. But the most exasperating act of all 


is the insertion of fresh clauses in the Defence of India Act which is purely 
a war measure. Both the bureaucracy and the people it rules over are most 
unfortunate in that it, does not yet know whether repression strengthens or 
weakens the bonds of loyalty and whether it facilitates or makes more difficult 
the task of governing the people. 
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| towards the reforms with a view to conciliating public opinion. 


87, A@voontes of ‘strong’ government are ~— out the ugly 
symptoms that have appeared in the wake of re- 


“The Rowlatt Act and pression as 4 justification of further repression, and 


ea “Che ale, it is the logic of stern measures that they require, 


cg oBth Apl. in a time of peace, to be sustained by a fabric of 


increasing coerciou. We have remarked that the 
Black Act can subsist not by the rule of popular consent, but by militarist 
threat, open or subdued. The exercise of coercion beyond the needs of the 


_ community sets it moving as if on an inclived plane, with an automatic 


increase in velocity. Toa person calm enough to view the situation without 
the spirit of random recrimination, there is a serious fact to notice, and 
it is that coercion, with all its polished disguises, fails to make for the 
happivess of the people and curiously enough, deepens the very malady 
beyond the point of general safety. No wonder then that the dis- 
traction of the Black Act has been so grave as practically to eclipse the 
problem of reform. The presidential address of Mr. Joseph Baptista at the 
Nineteenth Bombay Provincial Conference at Ahmednagar, however, draws 
our attention to the fact that we cannot afford, in fighting the Black Act, 
to overlook the seriousness of political reform, and the occasion for ready 
action which is approaching. The prospect discussed by Mr. Baptista is 
depressing and uncertain, depressing on account of the disastrous con- 
sequences of the Black Act, uncertain on account of the veiled prelude to the 
Bill in Parliament. One point Mr. Baptista has made elear.......... India 
has as much right to self-determination as any other country and in the din 
of false counsel and the defeat of our hopes, the policy of wisdom is to adhere 
to our right aud demand its fulfilment ; the way of hesitation and compromise 
will be morally disorganising to the people and we fear that those who point 
to us the easier and more politic way are really showing us the longest way out. 
seseeeoes Theagitation against the Black Act has naturally obscured the 
question ef reforms, but the lessons of the agitation the people are not likely 
to forget. There may be Bolshevism abroad, or there may not be, but there 
has been a tendency to label all agitation with ‘the ficurative title Bolshevism. 
Mr. Baptista’s examination of the present incidents is imteresting, if only for 
the reason that some of the sensational allegations about premeditation and 
organisation require careful weighing before they can pass muster. Some of 
the demonstrations of violence are undoubtedly due to the tactlessnesss 
and provocativeness of Executive authorities, who in judging crowds 
expect from them a temper of inanimate torpor on the show of force. But 
as to the alleged force behind, nothing short of an open inquiry will 
satisfy the people. Sensational allegations will not suffice to justify the 
conduct of Government, and we hope that in the interests of their own credit 
they will support their. action by the publication of facts and not burke inquiry 
for the fear that revelations might put them in the wrong. So far as the 


-reforms are concerned the history of the disturbances shows that the Declara- 


tion of Rights is a matter of paramount iu,portance, and that in future, acts 
in the interests of ‘peace, order and good government’ cannot safely be left 
without question to the province of the bureaucracy. Such acts must be 
brought within the sphere of responsibility.” 


58. Commenting upon the fears expressed in certain quarters that the 
Montsgu-Chelmsford reforms are likely to be whit- 

The Government of tled dewn in Parliament the Hiudusthdn writes :— 
India should declare what We have no objection to the Government of India 


their present attitude is ee Ke 
a ah Delete not publishing their opinion on the Reforms, but we 


Sine would like to urge that if the Government of India 
Hindusthdn (24), 28rd Were to explain their position as to these reforms 
Api. the present unrest would be quelled to » great extent. 


Even the opposition to the Rowlatt Act.would be 
slackened if Government were to make an announcement to the effect that 


they are not going to be led away by Lord Sydenham and that there would 


be no whittling down of the proposed reforms. The fears.regarding the fate 
of the reforms are aggravating the present unrest. His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford should, ‘therefore, take prompt steps to announce his attitude 


99. “The appointment of Mr. Justice Macleod to ponened Sir Basil Seott 

as Chief Justice of Bombay comes as a surprise, we 

The Chief Justiceship imagine, to the majority of people, and, to many, a8 
of the Bombay High 4 gurprise of a not very agreeable character. That 


bes: hay Chronicle () Mr. Justice Macleod was in the running for the 
osm ‘Api. oe Chief Justiceship was known, but he was regarded 


by most people as the least likely candidate. We 
would have preferred, aud we believe that is the opinion of the public at large, 
that the Government had gone outside the existing personnel of the Bombay 
High Court for the new Chief Justice. The High Court is badly in need of 
new blood and of a personality big enough and adequately equipped with the 
right kind of qualities to revive and carry on the traditions of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins and some of his great predecessors. Mr. Norman Macleod, as a 

Judge of the High Court, has established a reputation for great legal ability 
and acumen, especially in commercial cases. We see he is commended by a 
contemporary for his patience and courtesy. But he has not been without 
his blemishes in either respect. As a judge he knows how to be patient and 
courteous. But he has also his own way of exhibiting impatience, and many 
@ practising lawyer of the Bombay High Court has had to suffer under it 
He has also shown « tendency occassionally to take an extravagant view of a 
case and to allow himself to go to unjudicial lengths in the expression of his 
views about it.” 


60. “The announcement of the appointment of the Honourable 
ones _ Mr. Justice N. C. Macleod as the Chief Justice of 
Praja Mitraand Parst the High Court of Judicature at Bombay will give 
bp stom a oor en general satisfaction. Mr. Macleod has been 
Apl. . >“ notable success as a judge, especially of late, when he 
seems to have developed that great and indispensa- 
ble judicial quality, patience, in which he seemed to be somewhat deficient at 
the beginning of his career. He has owed his success to an exceptionally 
quick and strong grasp of facts, especially of commercial transactions. His 
work on the bench is characterised by thoroughness and marvellous despatch. 
His judgments have always been remarkably sound, and though not remark- 
able for legal learning, are characterised by sound common sense, and a solid 
grasp of business methods and fundamental principles of justice.” [The 
Sdyj Vartamdn writes:—The appointment of Mr. Justice Macleod as Chief 
Justice will not fail to give satisfaction to the Bar and the public alike. We 
do not think any judge on the Bench of the Bombay High Court can equal 
him in proficiency in Commercial law.| 


61. “We understand that Government are providing for a flow of. 
Kuropeans into this country to serve in the Indian 

Protest against finding Public Works and State Railway Departments. An 
employment for Euro- annexure to'a Special India Army Order contains 
peans who have served the following announcement :—‘ ‘he Secretary of 


fea tg BoP “Works State for India with the advice of a Selection Com- 


Department. mittee will, if sufficient candidates present themselves, 
Bombay Chronicle (1), make 75 appointments of assistant engineers in 1919 
26th Apl. to the Indian Public Works and State Railway 


Departments. ‘T'hese appointments will be reserved 
for European candidates who hare served in His Majesty's forces during the 
war or who have been prevented for adequate reasons from so serving. The 
commencing salary will be Rs. 4,560 (which at current rate £842) a year for 
candidates under 24 and Rs. 5,040, Rs. 5,520, Rs. 6,0CO and Rs. 6,480 for 
candidates under 25, 26, 27 and 28 respectively, candidates being allowed 
to count service as though they had been in their 24th year on appointment. 
Salaries rise by a time-scale to Rs. 15,000 after 19 years’ service with higher 
rates ranging from Ks. 18,000 to Rs. 33 ,000 in the administrative posts. The 
appointments are pensionable. Leave is admissible on the highest scale 
granted in the Indian Services.’ This is a very liberal offer of jobs, but 
tax-payers will be happy if some information is vouchsafed regarding the- 
principle of it. If war-services be the rule of award and not merely efficiency, 
why should it exclude an Indian applicant? Why should Indians, ‘ who 
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a + aes been ‘iva for ndeyudte reasons’ from ‘serving:in the Army, be- 
rejected i in India ? . Those who rejoice in this act of magnanimity may: not 


_ Apl.; Servant of India Voury warning to the 


grow sad by tthe thought that the expenditure will be entirely borne by India. 
in & proposition of colour bar against her people. Further, we do not recall’ 
any allocation mentioned or the idea broached at the time of the Budget. 
The public will be interested to know if similar offers have been made by 
other departments. In maintaining the British character of these appoint- 
ments—rather in infusing that character by seventy-five fresh doses,—it is 
only fair that they should be made in the full light of publicity and at least 
with a hint in the Imperial Council. Butthe master of the house is, of. 
course, the holder of the purse ! m 


62, Commenting on a resolution moved at the last sitting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council by the Honourable 
_ Comments on a resolu- Mr. Garud asking for an inquiry into the working of 
tion moved in the Bom- the Co-operative Department, the Bombay Chronicle 
a Bdge writes :—‘‘ The remarks by the Honourable Mr. Car-. 
ine onan, Mh 9 - eh) Co- michael in accepting this resolution gave no indica- 
operative Department. tion of the scope or methods of the inquiry. We 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Sincerely hope that the inquiry will not be restricted 
21st Apl. to examining the requirements of the Department 
for additional controlling officers, nor that it will be 
conducted by a committee nominated by the Department. No investigation 
can be deemed complete, unless, accepting the goal of the movement as 
absolute self-management so far as internal affairs are concerned, it defines 
precisely the manner in which this ideal is to be attained.......... Any propo- 
sals that are put forward for enhancing the status of the Registrar, for creating 
the posts of Joint Registrars and for increasing the number ‘of Assistant Regis- 
trars should be exa:nined from this standpoint. The Committee on Co-opera- 
tion have recommended that the post of Registrar should be held by an officer 
of the grade of a senior Collector. As things are, this, in the first place, rules 
out the possibility of an Indian holding the post, except once in a generation. 
Similarly with regard to the proposal to appoint to the department one 
controlling officer for every 1,J00 societies. If the Registrar’s functions are 
confined to those assigned to him under the Actand if he transfers to non-. 
official organization some of the numerous incidental duties that are now 
committed to his charge, it will be found that one controlling officer is all that 
is needed, and that the division of a province into two charges will be inadvis- 
able from the point of view of efficiency of administration, unity of policy, and: 
ultimate evolution of an independent co-operative organisation. In any case,. 
if the interests of the proper administration of the statutory functions demand 
. the delegation of power by the Registrars to some other officials, following the 
example of the Madras Presidency, ample powers may be conferred on the 
Assistant Registrars, whose numbers may, be increased by one or two, as the 
movement expands. This agency besides being cheaper than that of J oint 
Registrars would better conduce to unity of policy, and would be more 
amenable to non-official influence. In this connection, it would be desirable 
to suggest that incumbents for the Registrar’s post instead of being brought 
in from the Civil Service might be recruited from among the Assistavt 
Registrars who have had experience of co-operative work in the Presidency.” 


63. Commenting on the forfeiture of the security of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika the Home Ruler remarks :—‘ We are not 

Comments on the for- definitely informed of the nature of the offensive 
oo of -— ar a articles but we presume they pertain to the Patrika’s 
ee! ae Hilo iG) 19th plain talk on the aan occurrences and its unsa- 
overnment and its officials of 

what would happen if they embarked on a policy of 
wholesale repression and unnecessary provocation. 
Daring the last few weeks as many as five Indian newspapers have either forfeited 
their security or have been ordered to deposit one. How well does this reflect. 
on the big talk of the British people of free press, free speech and what not ! 
We regret these acts only strengthen our conviction from day to day that the 


one hs a of the bureaucracy is to systematically stifle the Indian press 


(10), 24th Apl. 


through all the means at their command.” [The Servant of India.writes :— 
“* Two offending articles are mentioned as having, in the Government's opinion, 
*a tendency directly or indirectly, by inference or suggestion, implication or 
otherwise to bring into hatred and contempt the Government’, etc. The 
formula is so wide reaching that Government can never have any. difficulty in 


setting the law in motion against any paper which at all undertakes. the 
function of criticism.’’] 


64. “The Japanese Government have put forth an amendment to the 
covenant of the League of Nations proposing that 


The League of Nations those that have been admitted in the league and 


should properly be called ... ; . 
the League of White “° its members should enjoy the same freedom in 


Nations. any colony as those in them (sic). So far we are able 
Sind Advocate (11), %0 conclude from this that the Japanese Govarn- 
17th Apl. ment do not want to have easy access in any colony, 


| they desire that all difference of colour should 
remain no more........... There is however a great disinclination on the part 
of the British colonies that this question be solved by the League of Nations, 
since the decision is expected to affect them adversely. If the question 
whether it should form the programme of the League of Nations or whether 
it should he decided by the Government that have sway over the colony in 
which free admission is sought, tae result is surely to be against the desire 
of the Japanese representatives, since it is the only Asiatic power and 
coloured nation in the League of Nations. Can therefore not the League 
be rightly termed the League of: White Nations rather than the League of 
Nations since by the latter it is meant that those that are slaves before ‘should 
remain as slaves rather than get their grievances redressed at the hands 
of those that have been admitted into the League of Nations? How can then 
the interests of the small nations, or those that are not treated equally be 
safeguarded by this League of Nations?” 


65. The information published by a French journal to the effect that 
our navy 1s ready to. execute its plans if Germany 

in political outlook i In refuses to sign the terms of peace is significant. A 
urope. question naturally arises as to whether Germany 
Po dager me wee — would accept the peace terms. We do not know 
Pripe (31), 21st Apl anything about the internal condition of Germany 
but we know this much that the state of Russia is 
horrible. Bolshevism is rampant in Russia and as long as there is 
no peace in that country it would be difficult to have peace in Hurope. 
Russia wants Germany and Austria to begin hostilities anew. There are 
a few people in Germany who like to do the same and if is to be seen 
which party prevails. Peace is near at hand but we do not think that 
Germany will sign the peace all at once. President Wilson is reported to 
have been displeased with the proceedings of the Peace Conference and people 
look with supicion on the ultimate success of the League of Nations. The 
army in Russia is disorganised and even if Russia tries to enlist the co- 
operation of Germany in starting hostilities these two nations will have to 
suffer a worse fate than they have met with upto now. The Allies on the 
other hand are unwilling to continue the war for an hour longer than is 
necessary. Germany will not be given the status it desires in the League of 
Nations and so there is vo likelihood of the Kuropean atmosphere remaining 
undisturbed for along time. The terms of peace have not been framed on 
liberal lines as full advantage seems to have been taken of the fallen condition 
of the enemy countries. ‘They will continue to cherish fellings of animosity 
and think of taking revenge. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the fears 
expressed by Lord Curzon about the danger of the spread of Bolshevism and 
the necessity of caution in the matter of doing away witb compulsory military 
training and declares that the Imperial Government is quite justified in 
thinking that the time is not yet ripe to do away with conscription in 
view of the threatening situation. The paper hopes that Great Britain 
will have the courage and foresight to trust its dependencies and make them 


self-supporting and self-reliant with a view to strengthening the Empire.] 
H 37—8 CON 


ithe 19th session of the Bombay Provincial Con- 
ference, the Hindusthdn writes :-—It is really un- 


ra 


~ fortunate that there is no ‘ united voice’ in India 
- at present as desired by Mr. Tilak in his message 
th to the Conference. The President of the Conference 
has rightly advocated the adoption of the boycott 
1 Gore movement as a means for getting the Rowlatt Act a 
a withdrawn. We have already pointed out that the 
perfectly legitimate movement. The swadeshi, however, a8 
Mahatma Gandhi is more innocent and ‘more far-reaching in 

an mere boycott. [The Sdnj. Vartamdn writes :—We lend our 
meee Raa ort to the appeal made by Mr. Baptista to the Moderates for co- 

8 : operation and wish that they may take the wise step of joining with other 

ene leaders in securing real reforms for this country. Without unity, we cannot 

ee produce a deep and abiding effect on the minds of the British public. Wemust 

Be FS clearly demonstrate to them that those who ask for swardj are not the enemies 

of the British rdj and that they do want to remain under the British flag.| 


- 


e M. K. SHAIKH, 
ae Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
oe P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd May 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL, | (No. 18 of 1919, 
Report on Dewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

For the week ending 3rd May 1919. 

Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The people should shew to Government that the latter may deport 
ma Horniman, ase ige people will not at all slacken 
~ their constitutional struggle against the Rowlatt 
7 de pidge Bills or their efforts for Swarajya, and that on the 
the Bombay Chronicle contrary such incidents will incite the people to 
under censorship. carry on their struggle with greater spirit. Govern- 
Sdnj Vartaman (33), ment have committed a grave blunder in deporting 
26th and 28th Apl.; Mr. Horniman and we enter a most emphatic 
Apl 5 Hindusthin a protest against this step of theirs. We trust the 
am Apl ’’ public of the Presidency will maintain their calm. 
[In the next issue the paper declares that it felt 
deeply wounded on hearing the news of the orders regarding the deporta- 
tion of Mr. Horniman and the placing of the Bombay Chronicle under 
censorship. lt had felt perfectly assured that such an event would not have 
taken place in the régime of Sir George Lloyd, who had shown such patience, 
calmness and high statesmanship during the critical situations that had 
occurred during his short tenure of office. These acts are a great blow to 
the confidence created in the public mind that constitutional agitators had 
nothing to fear and that the liberty of the press was secure under His 
Excellency’s régime. The step is a very hasty one on the part of Sir George 
Lloyd. The Bombay Government have committed a serious blunder and 
the Government of India have erred gravely in consenting to such a wrong 
measure. It is our most earnest appeal to Government not to repeat such a 
blunder or to be guilty of more serious ones. But out of evil cometh good. 
In his own country Mr. Horniman will enjoy all liberty, and there he will be 
in @ much better position to carry on the political struggle on behalf of this 
country. The paper is thankful to Government for not inflicting any 
punisbment on Mr. Horniman and for facilitating his going to England 
without his having to take the trouble of securing passports, etc. Mr. Horni- 
man’s presence in England as a deported Englishman will show the liberty 
loving people of that country what grave blunders the Government in India 
are committing. The present times are very critical and the responsibilities 
of Government are serious, but the remedies for them are nofé deportations, 
imprisonment and repression. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm condemns Mr. Horni- 
man’s extremist politics and expresses the hope that other writers and 
speakers in India will learn a wholesome lesson from his fate. The Hindus- 
than dwells on the services of Mr. Horniman to India and declares that 
every Indian will be grieved at his deportation. ‘The notice issued to the 
Indian Newspapers Company, it ‘adds, does not produce any proof of the 
allegations made against the company, and so it may be said that Govern- 
ment are nioved by ‘ panic and wrath’. If Government possess any evidence 
of the allegations against the Chronicle and its directors, they should publish 
it to convince the people that Government have not been hasty and high- 
handed. In this matter the people have to be thankful to the Témes of India 
which instigated Government to stop the Bombay Chronicle. Government 
officials will now be able to do their work without any fear of criticism. 
There is, however, no cause for the Indians to despair. In England 
Mr. Horniman will be able te co- operate with the Congress Deputation and 
convince the people of Kngland of the existence of unjust laws in India. 
Indians should, therefore, ‘be thankful to Government for sending him to 
England at their own expense. 


2. ‘* Whatever justification there may be in the orders of the Govern- 
Praja Mit d Parsy ment of Bombay against the Bombay Chronicle and 
i), 29th Apl., ig wale. Mr. Horniman, there will be sincere regret felt 


journalism. The Bombay Chronicle has played a great part in the public life 


Comments on the 


of India in general, and this presidency in particular.......... Much of the 


liberalism and progress observable in the administration of this presidency 
during recent years, is to be attributed to its fearless and vigorous advocacy 


of the people’s rights, and the whole political consciousness, during recent 
years, of our presidency, is due largely to its spirited and stimulating columns. 


The cessation—we hope it will only be a very eerey. suspension—of this 
H'49—1 COON . 


at their disappearance from Indian politics and 


Eng. cols. 


-which Mr. Horniman made fashionable. The question between the people 
_and the bureaucracy now is, not who is right and who is wrong, but who is 
strong.......... The order against Mr. Horniman and the Bombay Chronicle 
has made the issue now clear. The popular leaders, and popular organs like 


the Bombay Chronicle, have claimed, with all the force of logic at their 
command, the right of the people of India to have a determining and finally 


- decisive voice in the administration of their country. The Government here 


are not prepared to concede that claim. The appeal then lies to the British 
people, who are the ultimate fountain-head of all authority in India under 
the present constitution. We, therefore, repeat that the enforced translation 
of Mr. Horniman from the local to the imperial sphere of operations, is 
calculated to do good to the cause. That must be our consolation in the 
present difficult and disquieting times. That is the only consideration on 
which we could reconcile ourselves to so deadly and drastic a blow at the 
liberty of the press.” 


*8. The London Times and the Anglo-Indians may try to make people 
believe that there is freedom of the Press in India. 

Se But the people of India believe that the Press is de- 

a ceeee” a oe hea prived of its freedom, the Chronicle gagged, securities 
pores Oe "Y> forfeited and fresh securities demanded, in order to 
conceal the unbridled acts of the bureaucracy. The 
universal public opinion is that the Chronicle must 
not cease publication. The policy of huff is not beneficial in public life. 
People know that iu India they have to fight against the all-powerful bureau- 
cracy, and in doing so feminine Satyagrana will not do. Why should efforts 
be made to continue the paper by corresponding with officials, giving guaran- 
tees and getting the censorship removed? Of what use are such guarantees 
if after giving them the officials keep itin their hands to decide whether a 
lapse has occurred or not? As long as the officials in power do not remove 
the censorship, it is better to publish the paper under censorship with thick 
black borders in order to thoroughly impress on the minds of the people that in 
India there is no-freedom of the Press. ‘There is not the least cause for shame 
in issuing a paper under censorship; there is no disgrace in it. What cause 
for shame is there if the powerful put on the foreheads of the weak the stamp of 
the latter's weakness or their own strength? If there be any shame it is for 
the powerful to be ashamed that they use an elephant’s weight to crush an ant. 
If the editor of the Chronicle was guilty of such a crime that he could not be 
allowed to remain any longer in British India, and if he published in no 
less than four issues of his paper such matter as to justify the forfeiture of 
its security and the pre-censoring of its articles, why have not the supreme 
Government dragged him to Court and why have they taken a step which 
keeps the public under a wrong impression? We are very sorry to say that 
the people have never admitted that the execution ofthe Press Act is justifi- 
able; and it was therefore that Mr. Gandhi thought it proper to commence 
his Satyagraha by breaking this Act. The only ground for satisfaction is 
that the Bombay Government have no sympathy with and have not 
consented to the repressive measures taken in this Presidency, but have 
compulsorily executed the orders of the Simla Government. Mr. Horniman’s 
name was a terror to the bureaucracy and the selfish Anglo-Indian merchants. 
People believe that he is sure to serve India’s cause ia England. But his 
monetary circumstances are not gool. The people have started a fund fo help 
him, and he is really deserving of help. His last message is this :—‘ Let them 
accuse you, let them imprison you, let: them condemn you, let them hang you, 


8 


—- 


—but still publish your opinions. It is not only your right, it is your duty ”. 
{In its English columns the paper writes:—‘‘ On reading between the lines 


one or two leading articles that appeared in the Times of India a few days 
ago, the public were not altogethr unprepared for such a thunderbolt. -The 
rumours afloat in this city for several days past have turned out to be true 
_and the Bombay Presidency is now deprived, with a stroke of the pen, of an 


independent daily organ of public opinion.......... One could have under- 


‘stood these orders before the disturbances occurred or when the Satyagraha 
movement was started, advertised and supported by the Chronicle. They 


seem now to be without any adequate justification. It is, indeed, deplorable 
that His. Excellency Sir George Lloyd, so fresh from the free atmosphere of 


British politics, should have deemed it necessary to inaugurate his regime by 


® resort to measures so entirely out of harmony with the traditions of the 
British constiution and British institutions.’’] 


4. Dr. Deshmukh who had performed the operation on Mr. Horniman 


had left the previous day for Nagpur asking 
Kesari (108), 96h Apl the patient to be confined to bed for a few days 


more. The Bombay Government in consultation with their doctors decided 


that there was no objection to remove Mr. Horniman to England. The 


- Chronicle.has been thus gagged, by the misuge of the new powers given to the 


Bombay Government under the Defence of India Act. Mr. Horniman has 


served the Bombay Presidency well for the last four years through the 


Chronicle and undoubtedly he made the various movements like Swardjya, 
Congress, Satyagraha and others popular by writing reasoned and independent 
articles. Officials have rewarded his services with deportation and Govern- 
ment have also committed the sin of stopping the Chronicle under the guise 
of pre-censorship. It is well known that Mr. Horniman’s advice was useful 


equally with Mr. Gandhi's word in maintaining order in Bombay while 


disorder was prevalent in Ahmedabad and the Punjab. Government however 
persuaded themselves into the false idea that there were some rogues in the 
Satyagraha movement encouraging disorders under the cover of Mr. Gandhi’s 
saintly character and thus decided to punish the Editor of the Chronicle and 
the paper. Weare surprised how these things recommended themselves to the 
present Governor. Itis the misfortune of officials and ourselves that the former 
should persist in giving movements in India an Irish character inspite of 
Irish history’s verdict that the consequences of such repression never turn out 
to be favourable. 


Qo. The Jdm-e-Jamshed says that the cessation of the Bombay Chronicle 

has left a blank in the life of Bombay. It praises 
ieenetamanes (20), the paper for its fearless independence and doubts 

pl.; Praja Mitra . | : uf 

and Parsi (31), 1st May. f the blank created by Mr. Horniman’s deportation 
will be easily filled up. It was Mr. Horniman who 

created a public opinion and educated it; and he put the Bombay Chronicle 
in such a position that it was looked upon by one and all with affection and 
respect. But the paper adds that in view of the Extremist policy adopted by 
Mr. Horniman after the death of Sir P. M. Mehta, the catastrophe which 
overtook him was not unexpected. It declines to discuss the justice or 


- otherwise of the step taken by Government, but prays them to remove as soon 


as possible the censorphip under which the paper is placed. At the same 
time it urges the directorate to see that the paper is placed in proper hands. 
It suggests that temporarily it may be put under the editorship of Mr. Gandhi. 
In the end, the paper declares that in the present state of affairs Mr. Horni- 
man will give priceless help to the Indian deputations that have left for 
England. [The Praja Mitra and Parst also wishes that the paper should 
be placed in the hands of somebody who will maintain its fearless policy and 
will at the same time keep within proper limits. It regrets that the directo- 
rate and shareholders show signs of disunion which bode ill for the future of 
the paper.| 


6. It would have been better if Government had stated their reasons 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), for proceeding against Mr. Horniman and the 


29th Ap! Bombay Chronicle. The Chronicle was the only - 


English daily paper in the Bombay Presidency 
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Managed ; tnctigns, ‘The fate. that has overtaken it and its editor will 
painfully surprise all, We are unable to guess the reasons which led to 
WN r. Horniman’s abrupt deportation. As recently declared by the Honourable 
‘Mr. Shastri, deportation without inquiry is always reprehensible. Besides, 


Mr. Horniman was bed-ridden for several days past. Sir George Lloyd 


‘adhered to his declared policy, during the recent disturbances, of not taking 
stringent: measures unless absolutely necessary and, therefore, we believe the 


present orders must not have emanated from him. Whether the orders 


were issued at the instance of the Government of India or not, everyone is 


sure to deplore them. 


1. There is no doubt that Mr. Horniman was a clever and expert editor, 
Muslin Herald (1 41) and his writings had great influence. Most of the 
ond Tay eraia (24), Government departments—if not all—were careful 

é to think about their actions beforehand lest they 


should commit a mistake which might incur Mr. Horniman’s wrath. Now 


those people who are prone to make mistakes have got some freedom. 


He had. become somewhat popular with the public because of his advocacy of 


their cause. He used to criticize other men’s foibles and mistakes but of his 
Own drawbacks he was quite unmindful. And it was that his language was 
intemperate. His writings had*vreatly influenced not only the agitators of 
Bombay but those of the whole of India; and there is no doubt that his paper 
had led many raw youths towards disaffection against Government. On most 


occasions his words were true, but his deep utterances were poisonous. The 


only expedient open to Government was to apply a remedy to this poisonous 
sting. This wise action on the part of Government has produced a calm 
atmosphere; but we cannot divine as to what is passing in the minds of the 
people. It is not possible that any attempt will now be made to commit any 
mad acts, and the fiery words which were formerly uttered at various meetings 
will be suppressed. 


*8. “It was generally believed that these orders had been passed and en- 
Indian Social Ref forced by the Government of Indiain disregard of the 
(7), 4th Ma cal Reformer o nogition of the Government of Bombay, but there is 

id no reason to go behind the wording oftheorders which 
distinctly aver that they are issued by the lattex Government. Theonly grounds 
for the erroneous belief exonerating the locai Government, so far as we can see, 
are, two. The first is the impression conveyed by the words of the Governor, 
in his speech at the Royal College of Science on the 16th April, that he had 
no intention of interfering with free criticism.......... The second ground is 
the fact that things had very nearly settled down to their normal state in the 
Presidency and Mr. Gandhi was carrying on Satyagraha ayainst disobedience 
to the orders of Government and the Police. If is only fair to add that, 
having decided to put an end to Mr. Horniman’s public activities, the Gov- 


-ernoment of Bombay chose the method which involved the least restriction on 


his personal freedom consistent with that decision. Probably, Mr. Horniman 
himself might have decided that some rest in England after his strenuous 
years of journalistic life in Bombay was necessary to enable him to get 
quickly over the effects of his recent ailment.......... Government have 
unintentionally done a good turn to the group in Indian politics to which 
Mr. Horniman belongs by providing it with so accomplished a spokesman in 
addition to those whom it has selected to present the case against repression 
and to plead the cause of constitutional reform before the British public. 
When all is said, however, the summary deportation of an Englishman 
apparently for no other offence than that he espoused the Indian cause, not 
always wisely, perhaps, but there cannot be the least doubt, whole-heartedly 
and thoroughly, is a measure which no Indian publicist can view with equani- 
mity. An English journalist may with perfect impunity rail against the 
Founder of a great religion professed by millions of Indians; another can 
traduce with equal impunity a dead Indian leader held in universal reverence 
by all classes of Indians; and yet others can make it their principal occupa- 


tion in this country to carry on a campaign of hatred and calumny against 


educated Indians. But if an Englishman or woman who has taken the: 
Indian side, allow themselves to be carried away even a little by their zeal, 
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for the cause they have espoused, deportatiou and internment are their portion, 
Not only that but, as Mr. Andrews’ experience shows, even to be friendly to: 
Indian aspirations, is to invite the attentions of the Criminal Intelligence . 
Department. We had our differences with Mr. Horniman. We had occasion 
to condemn severely only a few months ago his gross misrepresentation of Sir’ 
Narayan Chandavarkar, one of the noblest ofmen devoted to the service of 
his motherland. We like journalistic terrorism as little as administrative 
terrorism. On one occasion at least we had to protest against what seemed : 
to be an attem pt on the part of the Chronicle to intimidate us. Mr. Horni- - 
man’s policy in the Chronicle was largely responsible for the estrangement 
between the experienced Moderate leaders, and the inexperienced, but . 
intensely zealous and patriotic, younger workers in Bombay politics. But. 
Mr. Horniman did not carry public differences into private life.......... He is 
undoubtedly a great journalist and a large-hearted Hnglishman who sincerely 
felt and worked for the people in utter disdain of personal consequences. 
He had faults, it is said; but let him who is sinless cast the first stone. We 
earnestly trust that he will be back again to carry on his great work among 
us with renewed health and strength and, may we add, in a manner to unite 
and hold together the younger and more ardent, and the older and more 
experienced, of Indian workers and leaders? ”’ 


*9. “We have often differed from the Bombay Chronicle. We have. 
Se at the same time felt that it filled an important place 
Indian Social Reformer in the public life of the city and country. A large 

iicgrhees fs and important section of Indi tically 

portant section of Indian opinion is practically 
deprived of its organ by the suspension of the Bombay Chronicle. The absence 
of underground mavements in this Presidency during recent years, is not. 
a little due to the existence of an outspoken journal like the Bombay Chronicle. 
Government and public men alike cannot but feel it a serious difficulty in 
gauging the trend of public feeling now that the Chronicle has ceased to ‘ 
appear. Whatever we may think of its occasional, and even frequent, indul-. r 
gence in violent language— which, as Disraeli once said, is not strong langu- 
age—there can be no two opinions as to the intrepidity which characterised 
the conduct of the Chronicle. More than once it was instrumental in 
exposing transactions which but for it would have remaived undisclosed. If 
our contemporary sometimes resorted to what may be culled terrorist methods, 
it may plead with at least as much plausibility as the authors of the Rowlatt 
Act or the administrator of Martial Law in Lahore that no honest citizen had. 
need to be afraid of its censure. The public in a very short time learns to 
allow for the extravagances and mannerisms of a newspaper. The Bombay. 
public had long learnt to assess at its true value the exaggerated invectives of 
the Chronicle in its pugnacious moods. It is but right to say that during the 
last few months the Chronicle had followed a policy which was noticeably free 
from many of the objectionable features which it had developed during the 
latter half of last year. We can hardly think that the punishments piled 
upon the Chronicle have a retrospective reference, but we must say 
that we are utterly unable to correlate them with the gratifying 
improvement in its tone which was unmistakably clear during the last two or 
three months. The Press Act, so far as we know, does not provide for a 
censorship and the imposition of it is under the Defence of India Act. We 
are asked sometimes to drop the protest against the Rowlatt Act because it is. 
declared in the preamble that it will apply only to anarchical and revolution- 
ary crimes. But was the Defence of India Act intended to apply to matters 
so absolutely unconnected with the war or anything remotely relating to the 
war as the articles for which the Chronicle has been penalised 
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10. The Shri Saydji Vyaya considers it a very hasty and inconsiderate 

Biel aatts Sil step on the part of the Government of Bombay to 
(121), Ist “May Dai. have deported Mr. Horniman under the Defence of 
daya (67), 29th Apl.; India Act. It, however, takes consolation in the 
Deshi Mura (66), Ist fact that Mr. Horniman will be able to serve India 
May ; Wafdddr (86), 2nd by his presence in England. It asks the people to 


oe eens Beg et —. be cool and collected and to help Government in. 
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ving peace and order in the country in accordance with the advice given. 


uaa A ae 0 4] mug Hens Gandhi. [Tho Deshodaya dwells upon the services rendered 


orniman to this country and deplores the step taken by the Govern- 


ment of Bombay in his connection. The Deshi Mitra also disapproves of the 


action of the Bombay Government but at the same time thanks them for 
sending Mr. Horniman to England where he will be able to serve India. 
The Wafddar considers the present situation of unrest as being due to a series 
of mistakes on the part.of Government and blames them for what it considers 
-as-the policy of repression they have recently adopted. It also blames His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd for deporting Mr. Horniman. It asks Govern- 
ment to bear in mind that the present unrest is mostly due to economic 
distress aggravated by their own policy.| 


“11. Wé are all aware of the magnitude of Mr. Horniman’s services 
Ft to India. Several Englishmen of his type have. 
Indu Prakdsh (41), helped before this to engender faith in British 
a gg a hy ut A justice. Messrs. Hume, Bradlaugh, Yule, Sir Henry 
$0th Apl ee. eae Cotton and others strove with might and main to 
pikes promote the welfare of this country and latterly 
Mr. Horniman had proved himself to be a worthy follower of those noble- 
minded Englishmen. Constitutional agitation being a Kuropean plant would 
not have thrived so well in this country if the Indian nation had not had the 
help of capable Englishmen to nurse it. But these people do not always 
escape the consequences of the displeasure of their own countrymen. who rule 
here. . A glance at the political history of this country during British rule 
does not fail to reveal the pathetic story of the sufferings of Hume, Cotton and 
others. In the early days of British rule also some Englishmen who 
conducted newspapers here and championed the cause of Indians were 
deported for fearlessly exposing the faults of the rulers. In view of these 
happenings Mr. Horniman’s deportation need not cause surprise to anyone. - 
Signs were visible for a long time of some such calamity befalling either 
himself or his co-workers. In Bombay up to this time no one had earned 
the honour of being deported and it was generally expected that this 
Presidency would escape the experience of the Punjab as our new Governor 
is level-headed, far-sighted and just. ‘These expectations have been realised 
to a considerable extent. Mr. Horniman’s deportation will not fail to 
impose a heavy handicap on all over political movements. It cannot, 
however, completely arrest our progress, on the contrary it will give it 
an additional impetus. Such calamities lay the foundation of the future 
greatness of India. Although we may not approve of the doings of our 
rulers we must put our faith in England’s sense of justice. People must not 
allow wicked thoughts to sway their minds at this critical time. [Ina 
‘subsequent issue the paper writes :—-The stoppage of the Bombay Chronicle 
has brought about a great change in the public lifeof Bombay. The feelings 
of the city in respect to Mr. Horniman are those of a family which suddenly 
loses an intimate and sincere friend: Mr.: Horniman’s deportation and the 
consequent stoppage of the Chronicle has deprived Government also of the 
means of acquainting themselves with both the sides of a question. The 
Rashtra Hitaisht writes :—Our Governor is known for his coolness of judg- 
ment, and yet a weighty newspaper like the Bombay Chronicle has been 
overtaken by the present calamity. People are, therefore, beginning to fear 
the introduction of repressive measures in this Presidency also.| 


12. “One has only to-try to equate the mob violence and rioting for the 


past few weeks and ;the coercive action of Govern- 

int Mey oF tntis-O0,— rare during the time, of which the end is not yet 
: in sight, to realise the excesses in the use of force on 
the part of the Government. The authorities are of course acting in the 
belief that there is a revolutionary movement in India designed to overturn 
the Government by armed rising, and if this belief, were well-founded, the 
measures actually taken would be considered none too strong, though even 
then one cannot help feeling that no Government with any pretensions to 
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civilisation and humanity will stain its character by some of the barbarities 
for which the Punjab Government is reported to have been responsible. But 


is there any evidence to prove that a rebellion is on foot, or anything nearly. 
approaching it? We do not pretend to any information outside what has 


been vouchsafed to the public by the Government, and we are loth to believa 
that, if there was any serious danger to the State by way of armed resistanc:, 
the Government would refrain from taking the people’s leaders into confidences 


and enlisting their co-operation. In the absence of any such attempt, the 


public. have a right to conclude that there is nothing further for the 
Government fo communicate than it has done, and that on. the side: of 
the people there have been no more serious excesses than those of which 
mention has. been made in newspapers or Government communiqués....... ++ 
Our quarrel with the Government is not that its action is too violentin putting 
down a revolt; but thatin an alarmist fashion it is calling up visions of 
rebellion and setting itself to subdue it when in fact it has to cope with a 
situation of a different order and much less alarming tenor. If the Govern- 
ment had really to encounter rebellion there would be no question that the 
whole body of intellectuals in India would support all measures, however 
severe, which the Government might think it necessary to adopt. iinaes be 
Latterly there have been strong agitations for reforms; on occasions they may 
have exceeded proper bounds; but with all such temporary aberrations, the 
loyalty of Indians, the politically-minded Indians and agitators, has remained 
unshaken. After the experience during war time one would think it would be 
a work of supererogation to dwell upon it. And even if there should be 
Bolshevik agents about we doubt not that their machinations would fail utterly 
in seducing the allegiance of Indians. When the heart of India is so sound, 
it behoves the Government to tell the public why and how all of a sudden a 
bid is made here for independence before it commences to take what that they 
can only regard as indiscriminate punitive action against leaders of public 
opinion, as if they were engaged in engineering rebellion or some such terrible 
thing. To the list of arrested persons additions are fast being made in the 
Punjab; and Lala Dharamdas Suri and Mr. Rattan Chand have suffered the 
same fate. It is impossible to believe, unless human nature has completely 
changed in the Punjab latterly, that Mr. Suri’s freedom could at all be a peril 
to the State. There is an element of irony in the arrest of Mr. Rattan Chand. 
Only last week he wrote asking how public life in his province could ba purged 
of some of the undesirable elements which seemed unfortunately to be associa- 
ted with it. Again, we just hear of the arrest of Mr. Durgadas Advani. If 
the Government has any regard for public opinion, it must adduce clear proof 
of any offences of which such distinguished leaders could possibly be guilty. 
No one will presume any guilt against them merely because the Government 
has chosen to strike them down. The deportation of Mr. Horniman also 
stands on the same footing. It would besheer affectation for us to say that we 
were always at one with him in his politics; our differences with him were 
often very sharp; but that is irrelevent to the present issue. There can be no 
justification for the deportation of any one without trial, except when it is 
absolutely inevitable for the safety of the State. The Bombay Government 
which showed a commendable restraint and moderation on the outbreak of 
disorder, would preserve, it was hoped, its balance of mind and would refrain 
from such an unwarrantable invasion of popular liberties. Bombay has been 
- quiet, and Mr. Horniman was unable from illness to attend to his usual duties 
during these troublous times. The action taken against him in these 
circumstances will thus give rise to an impression in the public mind that the 
Government has now embarked upon a cauipaign of naked repression. If the 
Government desires to remove this impression, it is absolutely essential that 
popular leaders should be taken into confidence and facts placed before them 
which would convince them that no excessive force was being used. N othing 
would conduce to this result so much as to terminate Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
headship of the Punjab. His regime has happily run out its period, and the 
Government should embrace this opportunity to bring a fresh mind to bear 


on the situation. Again, a loug-sighted view must be taken of the present: 


unrest. Whatever the proximate causes of the disturbances—and they must 
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pow idralog of Indians, The remarkable utterance of Mr. Natarajan thea 
other day in Bombay should be a warning to those officials: who wish to see 
a contented India. Even if the reforms came in their integrity, he said, they 
‘would hereafter cease’ to inspire people. We know for a fact that in many 
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} ‘inquired are is clear that the public mind is exceedingly uneasy » 
tantial factor of the unéasiness consists in the unsatisfied political 


thoughtful minds the reforms have considerably receded since the recent 
happenings, and without a doubt there is a risk of their falling quite flat and. 
lifeless. with the general public. At such a time statesmanship consists not 
in. whittling down but in extending the reforms, and thus restoring public: 
confidence. . Should, however, our hard-shell Sydenhamites prevail and 
reforms. be indefinitely hung up or an unsubstantial measure passed, discontent. 
would follow on the results of which the mind shudders to reflect.”’ 


*13. The Praja Mitra and Parsi exhorts those who join the hartal on 
: next Sunday to behave in sucha way asto maintain the 
Comments on the decla- izzat of Mr. Gandhi, the Bombay public and also the 
ration of hartalon Sunday Bombay Government. The izzat of His Excellency, 
the ret a ge says the paper, must be looked upon as the izzat of 
ae pelo het eee the public, and the latter must so behave that no 
Praja Mitra and Parsi pretext might be afforded to those Anglo-Indian 
(31), ith May;Sdnj Varta- Officials and publicists, who approve of the strong 
man (33), 6th May. measures of Sir M. O’Dwyer, to say that the 
: Bombay public went wrong because the authorities 
gave them a loose rein. The hartalis avery old expedient for attracting 
the attention of rulers to public grievances, and even the old despotic rulers 
never interfered with hartals. [The Sdnj Vartamdn says that a hartal is 
not to be undertaken without grave and sufficient cause, and in the present 
case the deportation of Mr. Horniman and the action against the Bombay 
Chronicle affords such a cause. This hartal is not organised by -Mr. Gandhi 
—it owes its origin to the united desire of the general mass of the public.] 


14. When Mahatma Gandhi launched his Satyagraha movement 
Mr. Bonar ‘aad the thoughtful men warned him that it would lead to. 
Satyagraha movement. disastrous results. He held that the number of 
Jdgaruk (45), 26th Apl.; ‘isloyal persons was very small and that, therefore, 
Réjakdran (116), 27th Apl. it was undesirable to force a stringent measure like 
the Rowlatt Law on the country. But the result of 
the Satyagraha movement must have revealed to him the widespread rami- 
fications of the activities of these men. What does he propose to do now to save 
the country from the ruinous activities of these people and to uphold the princi-: 
ples he has so often enunciated? True, he is now earnestly appealing to the 
people to assist the Government at a critical time like this. It does not 
appear likely, however, that this appeal will meet with a more satisfactory 
response than the first one when he exhorted the people to desist from violence 
and to rely only on soul-force. In such circumstances are Government to 
keep quiet relying on Mr. Gandhi or are they to employ all their resources to 
restore quiet? But Mr. Gandhi aims at depriving Government of this 
very power. [The Rdjakdran asks the people to follow Mr. Gandhi’s advice 
to promote the cause of swadeshi if they find the Satyagraha movement to be 
impracticable. It declares that the wealthy merchants of Bombay and the 
millions of Indians will do t arent service to the country if they adhere to 
swadesht. |. 


| Elsewhere we publish the report of a speech made by Mr. Sastri at. 
| ee, Poona; it fairly represents the views uttered by him 
The Honourable Mr. on the occasion. ‘The report of his speech in Bom- 


Sastri’s views on the : ‘its 
Satyagraha movement. bay, however, published in the Z'vumes of India, is an 


Servant of India (10), Ufortunate version and may create a misleading : 
1st May. impression of the sentiments expressed by him. 
Mr. Sastri did not hold the Satyagraha movement 

responsible for thre violence that has occurred, but he strongly pedibbactt the. 
action taken by.the Local Governments as much too harsh.” 
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16. Commenting on the All-India Congress Commiftee’s telegram to 
the Premier, the Sdnj Vartamdn expresses a hope 
Comments on the All- that the Cabinet will give their patient consideration 
India Congress Com- to the demanas included therein and will thereby 
mittee’s telegram to the ive gatisfaction to the Indian people. It writes :— 
he 982 ie Poeeot present Besides the Rowlatt Act, there are other causes of 
ay smuanion ™ discontent among~the people. The Committee's 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), Statement in. this connection is not only courageous 
29th and 30th Apl.; but impartial. Government have adopted the repres- 
Hindusthdn (24), 30th sive policy at present. It is necessary to have an 
Apl.; Praja Mitra and immediate change in this policy. [In its subsequent 
jh ye 5 4 issue, while replying tothe T’7mes of India’s comments 
tet Mas pegs 3 on the above telegram, it writes :—One of the many 
(26), Ist May; Akhbdr-e- Causes of the present discoutent is the undeserved 
Islam (59), 1st May; attacks of the Anglo-Indian journals on Indians. 
*Indian Social Reformer ‘The Times of India declares that the failur:: of the 
(7), 4th May. control-system is due to the corruption of the Indian 
subordinates, but we ask whether Government have 
punished these subordinates by exposing their corrupt ways. ‘The telegram 
does represent the true opinion of the Indian public whatever the Z'swmes of 
Indva may say agaiust it. If men, born and educated in India, who have 
sacrificed their whole life for the good of the country, cannot represent the 
frue Indian opinion, who else, we ask, can do it? Does the mes of India 
do 1t? We are sorry to note that even the limes of India is affected by the 
disease of Anglo-Indianism. The Hindusthdn, while writing in the same 
strain, adds:—It was the duty of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
others to inform the British public and the British Government of the true 
cause of the present discontent, and they have duly discharged it. Our 
contemporary, the Times of India, connives at the abnormally high prices 
on account of the control system in the country and deplores the profiteering 
habits of the Indian merchants and the corruption of the subordinate Indian 
staff in Railways! Does the ‘truthful’ Tims of India feel shame in 
frankly confessing the fact that Government, who introduced the control 
system, are mainly responsible for the abnormally high prices? Does 
the Times of India speak the truth in saying that the Indian staff alone 
take bribes? The public would have better appreciated the ’imes of India’s 
love of truth if it had paused to ascertain how far the Capztal’s informatio n— 
that there was friction between Mr. Cadell, Controller of Prices, and His 
Excellency the Governor and that he was all of a sudden obliged to take 
leave and proceed to England—was true. The Praja Mitra and Parsi fully 
approves of the contents of the telegram and while regretting the want of 
unity among the political leaders of India, declares that in future no non-Indian 
should be accorded a position higher than that of a mere adviser in all Indian 
movements and agitations. It writes :—The Bombay Government in every 
way deserve the praises accorded to their policy in the Committee’s telegram. 
It is argued in defence of the repressive policy of the Punjab and Delhi 
Governments that repressive measures were resorted to even in the case of 
Treland. But what was its effect, we ask, on the Irish people? The 
feelings of the major portion of them were greatly embittered against 
the British. We again reiterate our former suggestion that the real 
means of pacifying the Punjab is to take the aid of our wise Governor Sir 
George Lloyd. The Bombay Samdchdr hopes the British Government and 
public will pay proper attention to the telegram and holds the externment 
order against Mr. Gandhi partially responsible for the disturbances. It requests 
Government to take Mr. Gandhi into their confidence by revoking the orders 
against him. The Jdm-e-Jamshed lends its full support to the telegram and 
asks for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the reasons why 
repressive measures were resorte: to. It regrets to note that the Government 
of Lord Chemlsford is patting on the back the *O’Dwyerism’ of the Punjab 
Government. It urges Government to adopt a conciliatory policy instead 
of a repressive one. The Akhbdr-e-Islém writes :—The Mubammadans are 
‘not so anxious about the withdrawal of the Rowlatt Act as they are about the 
question of the Khaliphate. We hope this question will be so settled as to 
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e eotie: satisfaction to the Musalmans.’ 


The Indian Social Reformer 


rites :—“ The All India-Congress Committee and the Moderate Conference 
- Committer have passed resolutions and sent long messages to the Secretary 
_ Of State and the Viceroy asking for an independent and open enquiry into the 
causes of the recent outbreaks, and the early introduction of reforms. We 
- heartily support these requeats.’’] 


17. The Sdn Vartamdn is gratified at ‘the similarity of the suggestions 
made by the Committee of the All-India Moderate 

Comments on the (Qonference tothe representation of the All-India Con- 
Se ota Ara gress Committee and while congratulating the Mode- 
rate Conference regarding rates on the courage with which they have put the 
the present political situa- Case of the country before Government, if expresses 
tion in India. a hope that Government will adopt their suggestions 
Sdnj Vartamdn (88), especially in respect of appointing a commission of 
2nd May ; Jdm-e-Jamshed inquiry and withdrawing martial law from the 
~ 26), ord May ; Akhbdr-e- Punjab and thus help to restore peace and order in 
PSAP aol Bie & Be > the country. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the 
" ¥* Moderates have voiced the real opinion of the country 

‘and asks Government to pay heed to their suggestions in the manner they 
_ deserve and to take the popular leaders into their confidence without any further 
delay. ‘The Akhbdr-e-Islém endorses the suggestions made by the Committee 
of the All-India Moderate Conference and hopes that Government will see 
their way to act up to them. The Hindusthdn writes :—Government raise 
the Moderates to the seventh heaven when they are in agreement with tkeir 


Opinion, but they do not attach any weight to their opinion when they differ 


from them. Be it as it may, Government should give a careful consideration 


to the suggestions made to them by the Committee of the All-Inuia Moderate 
Conference. Will Government accept the suggestion for an enquiry into the 
administration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer? Unfortunately Government do not. 
‘like anything that is unpleasant to them, come from any quarter it may. In 
these circumstances we do not think Government will approve of the sugges 
tions made by the Moderates. | 


“18. In the course of an article i in which it condemns the recent excesses 

, the Kaiser-t-Hiud remarks :-—‘' The country must rise 

The duty of the Mode- toa man under the Moderate leadership which must 

rate leadersat the present now assert itself. We really wcender what they are 

"see doing and whether they have heard Sir George Lloyd’s 
aiser-t-Hind (27), 4th Iv; That ~ ere 

“May, Eng. cols. rallying cry. at such a cry should have come 

from the Governor is initselfa shame. Bombay 

‘oust of course take the lead. It is no question of the Reforms being wrecked 

or otherwise. It'is a question whether anarchy is to prevail or not, whether it 


shall be timnidly Jooked down upon or fearlessly and courageously denounced. 


That denunciation must come from every town and every platform. It is 


‘no time for pious regrets. We do not know what the leaders of Bombay are 


doing. Are they afraid of the extremists wrecking their meeting or hissing 
‘them and holding a counter-demonstration ? Dare they?......... We are 


‘waiting to know when responsible and sober opinion in the country will 
express itself. Bombay is the stronghold of such opinion but every one 
seems to be satisfied with the action Government are taking. Moral force 
‘is however a stronger antidote to rebellion. Its weight has got to be laid in 


_ the balance and Bombay must take up the lead.” 


19. Mr. 8. Gillespie of the I. P. Mission, Ahmedabad, writes to the 
Praja Bandhu:—* Along with many others JI 

The ‘duty of Govern- attended the meeting iv the Premabhai Hall yester- 
‘eb oritic a in day evening summoned by the Commissioner, N. D. 
‘Praja Bandhu (30), Much was said and said well concerning the recent 
‘O%th Apl. regrettable events by which the good name of our 
: city has suffered. But as far as 1 could hear—and 


-acoustic properties of the Hall are not good—nothing was said on two 


: ‘Mnportant points which needed not therely to be uttered but to be emphasised, 


= that the authorities should, as far as. possible in every case , promptly 
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make public their actions and the reasons for the same. -To sit on Olympus 

and thence to issue fiats might have been all right in the past, but such a 
procedure is absolutely out of keeping with modern democratic ideas, and (2) 
the intelligent portion of the community should not only not lend itself to the 
dissemination of the idle and baseless rumours, but should take every opportu- 
nity of contradicting the same. Truth and. trath alone is the foe of all 
misunderstanding, ill-feeling and disorder, and it alone can make us free, free 
in the highest and best sense. 


Z0. When Germany declared war.on England in 1914, she expected 
that the discontented countries under her rule, v2z., 
How Government can India, Egypt and Ireland would rise in rebellion 
meet the present situa- yoainst her. This expectation was realised to a 
~~ itis ean: he considerable extent in the case of Ireland and 
Apl. — en partially in the case of Egypt, but proved to be 
wholly wrong in the case of India. Western civili- 
zation sanctions the striking of au adversary at a vital spot when he is in 
difficulties with a view to achieving one’s object and it was not strange, 
therefore, that Ireland took advantage of the difficulties of England and 
rebelled against her. Even South Africa which enjoyed the rights of swardajya 
under the British Hmpire tried to regain its lost independence, but India 
remained loyal to the core. She not only did not rebel but disappointed 
Germany by giving splendid assistance to England in meno and money. But 
what is being said of our loyalty now? To judge from the accounts appearing 
in Anglo-Indian newspapers India is seetbing with rebellion and conspiracy. 
We are unable to agree with the Government of India that a rebellion has 
really broken out in the Punjab. It is well known that by his policy of 
repression Sir Michael O’Dwyer has produced deep dicontent in the Province. 
It is no use denying th: fact that everywhere in India sympathy is felt for 
the people of the Punjab. Sir Micheal was very proud of the loyalty of the 
Punjib! Should he not have been ashamed to declare the existence of 
rebellion in a province whose praises he sang in season and out of season ? 
We are surprised at his inhumanity in bombiny the Punjabis from an 
aeroplane. Sir Michael’s term of office has expired and we ask the Govern- 
ment of India to earn the blessings of the Punjab by sending him home. ' We 
understand Mr. Hailey, late Commissioner of Delhi, is being deputed to assist 
Sir Michael. If the rumour be true we are sure the Government of India are 
making a great blunder. No doubt the Government of India possess a 
giant’s strength. They must not, bowever, use if like a giant against their 
own subjects at the instance of Sir Michael. The issue of fresh ordinances will 
have the effect of restoring quiet but will not appease the people. Only the 
repeal of the Rowlatt Law will do it. 


21. Martial law has been proclaimed in the Punjab as if that province 
were 10 a State of war. Even the newspapers, the 

Gujarati (20), 27th organs of public opinion, have been suppressed. It 
Apl.; .Hindusthdn (24), ig our opinion, however, that a very large majority 
oe Ag. ses F ‘ieee j of the people of the Punjab are free from blame and 
May; Praja Bandhu (30), that they are subjected to needless repressive mea- 
27th Apl.; Kdthidwdr Sutes. Is the Punjab an enemy country that the 
Samdchdr (71), 30th Apl. shop-keepers are threatened with the forfeiture of 
their shops if they do not open them? A telegram 

announces that recalcitraut shop-keepers are to be punished with imprison- 
ment, fine or flogging! We have to rub our eyes to make sure whether we are 
awake or dreaming of the Prussian soldiery! A telegrain states that flogging 
is being inflicted in the streets of Lahore! Is Gujranwala a fortified city 
where arms and ammunition are manufactured that it is being bombed from 


‘the aeroplane? Cannot peace be restored in the Punjab without such 


measures? Wedonot know who is governing Lahore at present! We 
do not know whether the various orders issued by Sir Michael O’Dwyer are 
meant to restore peace in the Punjab or for suppressing legitimate criticism 
_and political agitation in that province. In his reminiscences Lord Morley 
has many strictures ayainst such executive orders, but we shall quote them 
on some other occasion. Now an ordinance has been issued which renders 
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s man sited of any crime ‘liable to suffer any punishment. (God alone 
mows if this is the beginning of the art of administration—or the end. For 


: han cannot find out. [The Hiadusthdn strongly resents the suggestion 
‘made by Anglo-Indian papers for stronger measures for putting down the 
present unrest. It requests Government to give a careful consideration 
to the representation made by Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya on behalf of 


the All-India Congress Committee and to adopt conciliatory measures. In 
a subsequent issue the paper asks Government to consider the widely different 
effects produced in Gujarat and the Punjab by the measures adopted by His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd and Sir Michael O’Dwyer respectively and to 
see that the policy of Sir George is followed in the Punjab. It suggests that 


Sir Michael should be sent out of India. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also advocates 


the use of conciliatory measures in place of the policy of repression adopted 


in the Punjdb and elsewhere in this country. T’he Praja Bandhu writes :— 


It is wrongly believed that Bolshevism is at the root of the present troubles 
in India. ‘Government and the Criminal Investigation Department have 
been greatly concerned over this question owing to the report that the Bol- 
shovists have sent £25,000 to India. It is quite likely that the Russian 
Bolshevists might try to extend their sphere of influence to India. But the 
atmosphere of India is quite uncongenial for the growth of Bolshevism. In 
reality the unrest is due to the policy of repression adopted anew by Govern- 
ment. Itis not advisable for Government to make use of arms and repressive 
laws in order to remove despondency and allay excitement. Such measures 
might create an appearance of peace, but in reality there would be no peace 
and people will continue to lose confidence in Government. ‘The steps now 
taken by Government to quell unrest are likely to make the people more 
discontented. ‘he present excitement will easily be set at rest by 
tactfully taking the people into confidence. It was publicly asserted by many 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council that the Rowlatt Bills 
indirectly aim at suppressing political agitation besides anarchy in this 
country. How can then people have any sympathy with an act which has 
been passed in-defiance of the views of the non-official members and on the 
strength of the official majority ? The Kdthiwdr Samiichdr scouts the 
suggestion that the unrest is due to Bolshevist propaganda and, while asking 
Government to adopt conciliatory measures, if exhorts the people to be loyal 


and calm and to refrain from disturbances and bloodshed. | 


22. “There is a vague sense of uneasiness and insecurity everywhere. 
This sense of uneasiness and uncertainty arises not 

Praja Mitra and Pdrei Only from the recent activities of the elements of 
(31), Ist May, Eng. cols. violeuce and disorder, but from the attitude of 
Government as well. Thea atmosphere of hope and 

confidence has been suddenly changed to one of doubt and auxiety by the 
recent happenings. It is necessary that the people’s confidence and sense of - 
security against the forces of both revolution and reaction should be restored. 
We must have peace and order and security. But we must also have progress 
and the fulfilment of promised reforms.......... Ofcourse, the immediate and 
insistent task before Government is the restoration of peace and order. Re- 
pression, martial law, and other measures, way be all well and even necessary, 
in the situation that has arisen. But it would be a fatal mistake to think 
that, when order is restored with a strong hand, all is done, and Government 


can afford to go to sleep. .A mere negative policy such as this will not do. 


As the Observer points out, a negative policy of firmness will aggravate the 
difficulties. Side by side with the necessary show of power and the assertion of 


authority, there must be a policy of concession and conciliation. Some of the 


aie executive measures have been fearfully drastic. We shall not comment 

n their necessity or justifiability. They have been taken and they stand. 
Tt eir effect upon the minds of the people cannot but be dubious and distres- 
sing. That makes it all the more essential to push on vigorously with a pro- 


gramme of liberal and substantial. reforms. Action on the promises and 


es given has bsen'too long delayed.’ It may be that the recent distur- 
ances are -due to the irresponsible, activities of the malignant enemies of 


Government and all settled order. But the dilatory or forgotten redemption 


Pd pledges has oarthialy facilitated the work of these malignani agents of 


13 


anarchy and disorder. Having determined to assert their authority i in an uD- 
mistakable manner, Government can also at the same time sfford to show 
their good faith and honesty of purpose, by at once inaugurating the measures 
of reform and progress that have been long overdue. The tense and terrific 
situation calls for an immediate announcement of a broad and liberal policy 
of reform. True safety and statesmanship lie in that alone.” 


23. O Amigo do Povo Goano writing under the heading * Disturbances 

in India’, remarks that the passing of the Rowlatt 

Comments on the Bill against the will of the people has given rise to 
reg past in certain the Satyagraha movement, which in its turn has 
P "6 tne & Pow Goano ‘esulted into disturbances at Delhi, Lahore, Amrit- 
(58), 26th Apl., Konkani Sar and Ahmedabad.......... In the paper's opinion 
cols. Government should restore order by pacifying the 
people and not by firing on them and killing them, 

_-eeeseee It then goes on to remark that, in all countries where the people are 
opposed to the Government or where the Government forcibly carries out 
measures which are not wanted by the people, disturbances and disagreements 
between the people and the Government always take place. If, therefore, 
Government want that the people of India should remain quiet, it should 
take steps, as early as possible, to conciliate them.......... It then gives it 
as its final opinion that the only way of ending with the present situation is to 
repeal the Rowlatt Act and not to resort to firing on the people, which will 
only cause greater resentmeat and lead to more horrible deeds on the part 


of the people. 


24. The Dnydn Prakdsh pleads for an inquiry into the Punjab affairs 
and wants all information to be published in order 

Necessity of inquiry to show to the people that Government were not 
oe Punjéb distur-  over-gtrict out of a vengeful spirit. It does not want 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41) the scope of the inquiry to be limited to finding out 
Qnd May; Rashtra Hit. the causes of the disturbance as suggested by the 
aisht (117), 30th Apl. Pioneer. It wants the inquiry to cover aiso the 
point as to whether the measures adopted by Govern- 

ment in combating tbe disorders were proper or not. It is necessary in 
its opinion to see that people are not needlessly troubled while maintaining 
peace. It does not think that Government have taken due care in all places. 
It holds that just as it is necessary to punish the rioters, it 1s also necessary 
to hold to account the officials who have misused their power. [The Kahstra 
Hitaisht suggests that the All-India Congress Committee should appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the Punjab disturbances, which should prepare 
its report for the next session of the Congress which is to be held aut 


Amritsar. | 


25. Under the martial law in the Punjab there has been issued an order 
that wheat flour aes be sold ata cheap rate and 
The real cause of the jt ig natural for the poor people to feel glad to that 
Renn Sarerneaeee extent and to forget momentarily the other harassing 
nydn Prakash (41), 
Qnd May. points like deportations, arrests, prohibition of meet- 
ings, etc., connected with the operation of the Martial 
Law. It can clearly i seen from this how mistaken it is to term the present 
conditions as ‘rebellion’ as is done by Government. There is so much 
distress among the people that they want cheap grain even though under Martial 
Law. A special communique has been issued stating that people cry out 
Martial law kijgar! If it be the object of the Punjab Government in issuing 
the communique to convey the impression that martial law is popular, it is 
not only ridiculous but also improper. Itis no credit to any Government 
that people should be so peverty-stricken as to welcome cheap food under 
any circumstances. ‘The Punjab Government ought to learn a lesson from 
it. The cause of the disorder is economic. If that is removed, the chief 
source of disorder will disappear. Not even the Punjab Government can 
argue that civil authorities are incompetent and military authorities com- 
petent to do it. Whatever be the reason, the Punjab Government seem to 
take pride in the fact that Martial Law is being cheered. The glorification 
of it by the poor falsifies the theory that the Punjib movement is intended 
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fo : ‘ o = ; ~ 26. “The present situation agitates the public mird all over the country. 
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The latest ordinance promulgated by the Governor- 

* Corian on the work- General is that any offence committed by any person 
ing of Martial Law in the on or after the 30th March may be tried by special 
New Times 9), Ist commissions under martial law. We thought 
May. ity martial law was meant to apply to society faced with 
serious disorder ; to apply it to any person charged 
with any siiense would be to place enormous powers in the hands of military 
commanders. We thought the instinct of British statesmanship was against 
martial law; and yet there are Anglo-Indian journalists and Anglo-Indian 
administrators who seem to regard it as an excellent form of administra- 
tion! ‘Rough and ready justice’ one calls it; ‘martial law,’ says another, 
‘does not by any means necessarily work against the interest of the Indian 
population.’ As an illustration of how the martial law may operate, the 
reader may recall recent happenings in the Punjab........... After this one 
may well wonder if the Punjab Government lives within the zone of toodern 
civilization. Again, it was under Martial Law that some men were 
whipped in Léhore streets !......... Yet another illustration of Martial Law 
is supplied by the following order issued. by Col. Johnson at Lahore :— 
[Here is quoted an order which says that as for the health and greater comfort 
of the British troops electric fans are required, they may be removed by any 
officer appointed for the purpose from any college, public building, hostel, 
hotel, private or other residence, building, etc.] These are not the 
incidents of which any Englishman can be proud. Is it too much to hope 
that Mr. Montagu and Lora Sinha will assert their authority to put an end to 


this situation and vindicate British statesmanship at this hour of great stress 
and difficulty ?” 


*21. ‘‘Mr. 8S. G. Vaze of the Servants of India Society writes to us 

: that he wired at noon on the 26th of April a short 
Mahratta (8), 4th May. summary of the Honourable Mr. Shastri’s speech at 
Poona, but the innocent speech was not only delayed 

in transmission for three days but the Censor went to the extreme length 
of cutting down a portion of the speech of an honourable member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council of Mr. Shastri’s standing and position. Trust 
begets trust and especially in these troublesome times, stupid censorship of 
free expression of opinion of trusted leaders of the people will not help the 
solution of the problem even a bit. We quote below the portion censored :— 
‘ Judging from this standpoint, he (Mr. Shastri) could not withhold from the 
Punjab Government his stern disapprobation of the measures being taken by 
it. The declaring of the martial law, dropping of bombs from aéroplanes, 
whipping in the public streets were barbarities which they thought had passed 
away with the autocracy of the Russian Government. Further, some of the 
most respected of their leaders in the Punjab were put under arrest. Though 
with their inadequate knowledge they could not pronounce a verdict on each 
casé, he must say that it was impossible to believe without the strongest 
evidence of the arrests of the editor of the Z’rzbune, Mr. Manohnrlal, Mr. 
Dunichand, and others whom he personally knew, that they were greatly overdo- 
ing this part of the business. Instead of bringing back calm, these measures 
were only too likely to exasperate feelings and create a rankling sense of wrong 
in the public mind. The Government of India which had too complacently 
allowed Sir’ Michael O’Dwyer to take these severe and barbarous measures. 
must have its share of responsibility for the results that would follow. What 
would be the effects of these outbreaks on reforms? There was no doubt that 
they would be used to delay reforms. Ii the Punjab Government had 
‘intended to defeat the reforms it could not have acted better than in the 
way they were now acting. Whatever the intentions of Government, there 
would no doubt be a tendency to use the present disturbance to baulk the 
people of the reforms. With the promise which the Viceroy had felt himself 
‘compelled to give to the services reudering the pcsition of ministers unbearable 


‘and with the increase in salaries which the Secretary of State was granting 


: ai “outlook was — a gloomy one.” 


*28. “Judging from the latest telegrams, the situation in the Punjab 
Sunday Tatler 15), *°°™s to be improving. No fresh riots have 
a. ’ ocourred, the train, telegraph and postal services are 
y: regular, and public confidence in the efficieacy of 
the administration has been restored. When martial law will be withdrawn 
cannot be surmised : it depends on circumstances. Many ill-informed but well- 
intentioned persons appear to think that there his been excessive severity in 
executing matial law. On what basis of fact such statements are publicly 
made we cannot uuderstand. ‘Those who glibly denounce its severity must 
not forget the antecedent circumstances waich led to its introduction. Those 
who profess to be horrified by the severe sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commission must pay some regard to the details of the charges against the 
accused. The peculiar mental twist which afflicts Indian politicians prevent 
them from seeing both sides of any question. ‘Lhey are simply content to 
assume the worst against Government and pass judgment accordingly.” 


29. “The Punjab Government could not have committed a worse folly 
than to sanction barbarous methods of dealing with 
Deccan Ryot (5), 1st & misguided mob. It is not hardened criminals 
May. or persons whose guilt consists of abnormal moral 
: depravity that they are called upon to punish in 
times like these when riots, however regrettable they be, are due more or less 
to follies and credulous faith in secret mischief-mongers. We may detest 
these inciters behind the curtain as much as we may; but the mob which 
follows them and commits acts of lawlessness, we have only to pity it. Nothing 
can be left undone which is required to put down the spirit of lawlessness and 
restore public peace. But punishments such as are said to have been inflicted, 
é.g., Whipping on the public streets or dropping bombs from an aeroplane on 
turbulent mobs, appear on their very face to be indefensible. ‘They exasperate 
the people and the victims begin to be looked upon as martyrs. Acts like 
these are discreditable on the part of any Government in its dealings with 
its subjects. What was the necessity for such obviously harsh measures in 
the Punjab? Why does not the Government issue a full account of what has 
taken place in that Province to call for the use of such measures? So far as 
published accounts go, we think the spirit of terrorism is let loose on the poor 
people of the Punjab, and although everything necessary to put down the riots 
has our fullest support, revengefulness ought to form no part of the considera- 
tions guiding the ruler of a Province which has unfortunately erred.’’ 


*30. “It seems that a systematic attempt is being made by,the bureau- 
—cracy and by their apologists, the Anglo-Indian 
Why the bogey of papers, to throw dust into the eyes of the British 
ri pio ag ty public regarding the real political issues that are 
papers. oo being fought in India. The Anglo-Indian papers 
" Mahrdtta (8), 4th © straining every nerve to cook a presentable dish 
May. to the British Parliament which, guileless as it 
always is, is expected to lend its support to all the 

lawless acts of the bureaucracy. ‘They have already conjured up the ghost of 
Bolshevism in India and are trying to paint the picture in all its hideous 
ugliness. One paper in Bombay very naively suggested first. of all that 
certain acts of the mob in Ahmedabad and the Puaojab are the sure signs of 
Bolshevism. In order to furnish proofs for its theory this wise oracle quoted 
an unathorised and unofficial telegram from the Russian Bolshevic head- 
quarters purporting to convey that the Bolshevic agents have entered India 
and are Carrying on a serious propaganda among Indians. In order that the 
sinews of war should not be wanting it is also reported that so great a sum 
as twenty-five thousand pounds which at its highest cannot exceed three 
lacs and seventy-five thousand rupees, was imported. In spite of veiled hints 
of the Government communique, no man with a sane head on. his shoulders 
can ever persuade himself to believe that India is at present under the 
Shadow of the Russian monster of Bolshevism. And what do all the argu- 
raents advanced in support of this theory amount to? ‘ithe Anglo-Indian 
papers see in the recent disturbances an organisation which according to them 
can be due only to Bolshevic agents. Secondly, they see—to describe it in 
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ee ee PP own i ecda.~thes premeditated attacks on lines of communication were 
-._- made, and this attack according to them is a sure sign of the Bolshevic hand 
and inspiration... Thirdly, they plead that Europeans alone were the victims of 

-. the attack which again according to them indicates nothing but an attempt 


made to overthrow the established Government. These are the main argu- 


- ments advanced by those few who are interested in side-tracking the real issues 


before the-country and getting the support and sanction of the Parliament and 
the British public to their misdeeds. They know that they have to justify 
their actions before the tribunal of the British public and hence, they always 
keep their one eye towards British public opinion. And in order to enlist 
that public opinion in their favour and prejudice it against Indian interests 
this bogey of Bolshevism is bolstered up and they know that their hit is sure 
to go home because the British public is very sensitive on that point,......... 
However, to us it seems that the Government has sown the wind in the form 
of the Black Bills and they are reaping the whirld-wind now in the form of 
disturbances which exhibit nothing but intense feeling in whatever misguided 
channels it may exhibit itself. To this is added the long strain of war, the 
famine and the economic bankruptcy of the people. The loug promised 
teforms also are slow in emerging into view. ‘The despair and disappointment 
caused by the non-fulfilment of political promises go a long way in bringing 
‘about the present state of things. Under the circumstances the only remedy 
that suggests itself to us is to do our best to bring enlightenment to the 
British public of the actual state of things here. At present the British 
public is being fed on exaggerated accounts of the happenings here. The 
bogey of Bolshevism also must have been adding its own quota to the volume 
of alarming news. The news of arrests, deportations, press-forfeitures, and 
martial law must have drawn a horrid picture of the present state of India. 
Already the anti-Indian element in British politics is up in arms agaiust us 
and we must try our best to place before the British public our own view of the 
matter. There are differences of opinion amongst us, but there is no 
difference of opinion among the true representatives of public opinion so far as 
the Rowlatt Act is concerned. The people may be wrong and committing 
a mistake in opposing the Rowlatt Acts, but itis the right of committing such 
errors and correcting them which forms tke chief element of Self- government. 
We for one believe that a whole nation can never go wrong and India was not 
wrong in opposing the Rowlatt Acts. As shown above, there are other griev- 
ances also‘ whch went to swell the volume of discontent, and redress of those 
grievances can be the only solution of the problem before the country. Let 
all parties, therefore, join Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, the president of the 
Fodinn National Congress, in representing their views to the British public.” 


81. “The solution of the Indian problem proposed by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford is based on facts which are 


The position of Anglo- d Peart : 
phobia in the political life escribed at much length in the first part of their 


of India. famous Report. The whole view of the political 
Deccan Ryot (5), Ist situation as depicted there, though well-drawn in a 
May. way, is defective in one important point. It fails to 


present in its real perspective the position which 
‘hatred of British rule and desire for the elimination of the Englishman’ 
occupies in the political life of India. Further, it assumes, and we think 
wrongly assumes, that bheir pious appeals to the educated classes of India to 
understand aright their ‘ duty towards agitation ’ were potent enough to induce 
those classes to the view of the illustrious authors of the Report. The class. 
which they believe is deluded into the ‘ belief that the path to independence 
or constitutional liberty lies through anarchical crime’ is described in the 
Report as being a small class. Its relation with the political section of India, 
the intelligentia of British creation, does not find a place in the view of the 
Indian situation taken by the writers of the Report. The appeal addressed 
to the educated class to realise the dangers. of a fiery agitation is, it seems, 
addressed in sanguine hopes of its being heard by responsive ears. This hope 
and faith which the authors said lay in them was the foundation of their 


proposals which show signs of being based on mere faith at some of the most 
rucial ‘points in them. But nobody thought that the mistake which they 
‘committed in thus raising a huge structure on the basis of hopes and faiths 


would be so strikingly exemplified even boefora their proposals assumed the 
form ofa Bill. The anti-Rowlatt Bills agitation and the troubles which 
it’ gave rise to illustrate as nothing else could the points we are emphasising. | 
woe They gave s warning that unrestrained agitation in India where a - 
revolutionary party existed would lead to mischievous consequences. The 
people of India, they said, were not accustomed to weighing words of fiery 
and heated speeches. Ina country like this, where ignorance is so wide- 
spread and passions are easily aroused, they pointed out, it was. easy to 
excite a storm: but nothing harder than to allay it. On every one of these . 
points, the educated class to whom they appealed has shown that the hopes 
entertained by them were unjustified, the ° faith that isin us’ was misplaced 
and the whole advice was lost upon the men for whom it was meant.......... 
Not to mention the attitude of the extremists. between whose principles 
and the Anti-British party there is but an ill-concealed resemblance, have 
the sober section of the educated class on whom Mr. Montagu seems to have 
enormously relied, proved that they are capable of rising to the necessary 
heights of statemanship? Have they shown that the faith in which the 


Reforms are proposed was justified ? In spite of this warning and the predic- - 


tion of disorder and disturbance as 4 result of fiery agitation, the Moderates — 
we do not call them ‘leaders’ for the reason that they have no followers except 
perhaps a few shrewd extremists who wish to exploit their gift of the gab for 
their own ends—entered upon a course of virulent agitation against exactly the 
measures foreshadowed by the authors of the Report and discharged volleys 
of ‘fiery and heated speeches’ against them. ‘They carried on a newspaper 
controversy as to which of them, the Moderates or the Extremists, in the 
Council spoke the furiest words. ‘The revolutionaries got their tools ready at 
hand. Under the ‘leadership’ of a sincere but unwise personality. they 
organised an agitation of what they called ‘passive’ but what one of them- 
selves, ‘Ir. Baptista, describe as ‘ active’ resistance........... Famine already 
in full possession of the land; the trading classes irritated by the system of 
control; the middle clas3es driven to desperation by high prices; Mussalmans 
smarting under a sense of defeat of their own brethren outside India; the 
revolutionaries and their sympathisers pressing for the relaxation of tne chains 
which bound down their activities ; what could be a more dangerous atmos- 
phere for the use of explosive languaze by the so-called rapresentatives of 
India in the Legislative Council ?.......... What does all this prove? At least 
it proves that no good could come out of an attempt to revolutionise the Indian 
polity in the faith that advice given to the educated class would be a sufficient 
safeguard against the dangers of a hasty chang:.......... Does this further 
prove that the reforms should be dropped or whittled down toa sham? We 
do not think so........... In spite of the faults of the educated classes and the 
ignorance of the masses, we think that reforms of a far-reaching character are 
not only unavoidable, but eminently desirable.”’ 


82. Commenting on the recent meeting of the Bombay Piece-goods 
Association, the Hzndusthdn writes :—It: is revret- 


Comments on the last 4,b16 that our merchants cannot peacefully deliberate 


meeting of the Bombay 


“Piece-goods Association OVer even those questions in which they themselves 


held to consider the ques- are interested. Whether the Association may come 
tion of boycotting British to any decision or not with regird to British goods, 
goods. we adviss the merchants to thiak twice before giving 

Hindusthdn (24), 26th pew orders. India’s trade with England will never 
8 BE a Samdchdr ston. But in view of the prevailing famine-condi- 
ae, 2 PP. tions in the country, it is evident that people cannot 
buy costly cloth. Moreover, Japan is trying hard to displace Manchester 
cloth from the Indian markets. To one, who has taken the Swadeshi vow, 
Japanese goods are no better than British goods. So, it is not for mer- 
chants to consider how embarrassing the condition will be if, after buying 
the large stocks of British goods the cheap Japanese goods come to India 
and if at that time people take to Swadeshi goods. We have to consider. 
this question not with a view to boycotting British goods. but from, the 
mercantile standpoint, It is not possible that under the existing circum-. 
stances, one can hope to earn anything by dealing in British goods. If every 
merchant acts in this question with due regard to his own interests, there 

71 49—5 con 
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no need. of a resolution from the Association, Much can be achieved even 
wit risowh, t you Aanbcintlan’s resolution if every merchant acts: with due regard 

o his own interest, if not. to that of his own country. It does not matter 
it ‘rely Association. did not pass such a resolution; but if every merchant 
refuses to give new orders to the agents for British goods in Bombay, the 
agents will themselves write to their Manchester Offices about it and then, 
there eannot but bs t! e desired effect in the proper quarters. (‘The Bombay 
Samdcidr, while advising the Association to deal with this question with 
due caution and care, writes:—The resolution before the Association has 
-netaing to do with Swadeshi, though it is brought in the name of Swadeshi. 
On the contrary it brings Swadeshi (as advised by Mr. Gandhi) into disrepute 
by. advocating a boycott of British goods. ‘Till the Indian output of cloth. 
ean: be sufficient to meet the entire need of India, no such movement can be 
successful. | | 


33. “Of the prevailing unrest in the country all of us have had some 
: knowledge. but no one had the slightest suspicion of 
The task of the Congress the state of things in the Punjab, or of the intensity 
Ba og in England. of the bitterness created by the exasperating and 
ER ONS ane Sarsi, repressive policy of the Licutenant-Governor of that 
(31), 2nd May, Eng. cols. ha P y : 
Province. Unfortunately, no representative of the 
Punjab has joined the Congress deputation to England and it is unlikely that 
any one will be found to represent that Province. Several of the leading men 
in the Punjab who could not have the remotest connection with the riots or 
the outbreaks of lawlessness and violence have been arrested and interned. 
Tbe delegates who have proceeded to England from other Provinces have no 
intimate knowledge of the state of affairs in the Punjab. Punjab newspapers 
have been so autocratically controlled during the last five years that no 
information can be gleaned frown them about tie causes that have driven the 
Punjab, usually so docile and law-abiding, to blin'l and fierce rebellion and 
exhibitions of hostility beyond our wildest dreams. All the same, however, 
we think the members of the deputation have their duty clear before them 
and we are sure they will perform it without hesitation. They must do every- 
thing in their power-to bring home to the mind of the great British democracy 
that the chief source of danger in India is tae bureaucracy and the metaods 
followed by it. Disorders can and must be suppressed. India is emphatically 
@® peace-loving and law-abiding couutry. ‘i'he riots that nave broken out are 
directly traceable to the autocratic and repressive policy of the bureaucracy. 
The system of government in India must be changed as early as possible so 
that India may bea willing and active member of the Empire instead of 
remaining sullen and resentful. Every delegate of the Congress proceeding 
to England owes this duty to his country and his people.” 


84, It is foolish to think that India is not or will not be benefited by 
English civilization when almost the whole world 
_The interest of India has been benefited by it. An Indian should bear 
lies in loyalty and mode- jn mind that he healt to get and enjoy Home-Rule 
eer -q, Uuuder the British Flag. Moreover, English civi- 
dr-e-Islam (59), Nuatinn thd 3 
Q9th Apl. ization is based on liberty, justice and humanity. 
Anyone who understands these facts can never be 
dissatisfied with the British raj. The Proclamation of Queen Victoria— 
which brought us peace and prosperity after the troubles and bioolshed of 
1857-58 and which has vouchsafed us our liberty in unmistakable terms—has 
made it obligatory on us to be ungrudgingly loyal to the Crown. That is 
true Satyagraha. In short we can never safeguard the interests and advan- 
tages of our country without resorting to moderation. 


35.. Mrs. Besant carries the palm in the matter of changing her 
heer ae opinions with lightning speed. When all the 
Roi 3 Beasant's change popular leaders are against the Rowlatt law Mrs. 
a vor : ee ° Besant declares that it is not so very bad! Mrs. 


* 


Jagrité (46), 26th A Besant’s volatility is wonderfal but what is still 
aes Bi at, inore wonderful is our own ‘simplicity. The present 
= oe ee aps weakness of Modern India in listening to everyone 

oe, Whe, comes out from Europe is really very pitiable 


-_ 


[The Rashtra Hitaishi, whilé acknowlédging the past services of Mrs. Besant: 


to India, suspects from her recent doings that she must latterly have been 
suffering from dotage. It remarks that it would not feel surpfised if some 
day she, on the strength of her occult powers, accused some particular. persons 
of entertaining rebellious sentiments. | 


36. The Din Mitra complains that the Mamlatdar of Karad (Satara) 
| recently issued an order under Section 144 of the 
Protest against certain Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting an instructive 
aly og gtd action taken concert of the Satya Shodhak Samaj and & speech 
y the Mamlatdar of i. by one Anand Maharaj on jthe ground of obscenity 
Shodhak fame] the baty® nd likelibood of causing ill-feeling between different 
Din Mitra (102), 30th COmmunities. It declares that the allegation of 
a obscenity made by the Mamlatdar is false as the 
songs to be used in the concert are taken from a 
book published long since which has never been hitherto objected to. It also 
points out that a meeting recently held at Kale in the same district by the 
Satya Shodhak Samaj ought to have convinced the authorities that the 
members of the Sabha do not try to cause ill-feeling between different 
communities. The paper, therefore, hopes that the Collector will look into 
the matter and take steps to pacify the minds of the people which have 
become excited by the action taken by the Mamlatdar. 


87. ‘The insulting behaviour of some Europeans towards Indians is 
one of the root-causes of the present unrest in India. 

Alleged ungentlemanly While Mr. V. M. Pawar, Bar.-at-Law, President of 
conduct of a HKuropean the All-India Maratha Conference held at Wardha 


military officer towards . oe ed 
es Cearihieas at ihe AM, (Berar) was returning to Bombay in a second class 


India Mar&tha Confer. C®ttiage, a European military officer entered his 
avine. compartment and tried to eject him by fores. Some 
Jdgriti (46), 26th Apl. delegates to the conference who were travelling by 

| the same train arrived on the spot and explained to 

the officer who Mr. Pawar was. The officer felt ashamed and tendered an 


apology which Mr. Pawar declined to accept. We trust Mr. Pawar will drag 
him to a court of law. 


38. Referring to the order served on Moulvie Leakat Hussein under 
es the Defence of India Act prohibiting him from 
Comments on the order gpeaking in public for a year the Kesart writes :— 


ree against Moulvie Whether Moulvie Leakat Hussein obeys the order 
eakat Hussein not to 


or elects to go to prison again is a separate question. 

ee aa "gous Aol But any patriot would be beside himself with rage 
“witnessing the police determination not to allow 

one who had once incurred the wrath of Government to remain quietly in 
his house. The British Empire would not have toppled down if the police had 
waited a few days and seen what would be done by the Moulvie, taking into 
consideration his age and imprisonment till now. It would be the height of 
persecution to take legal steps against one in the black books of police, before 


he does anything bad. How can subjects trust the words of officials who say 


in open council that they have not misused and they will not misuse the laws 
when the Police thus often persecute terribly even before an offence is committed. 


39. Government certainly erred in refusing the release of the Ali 


. Brothers, who, it seems, are innocent and outspoken 
Cooanaae on the ee in their views even now. ‘The question of the 
O e Government o | " : 
Pea. eee ae AT Khaliphate bas caused considerable anxiety to the 


Soro Muhammadans at large ; and whatever may be their 
Praja Mitra and Parsi differences in other matters all of them are unani- 
(31), 2nd- May. mous and united in urging the retention of the Turkish 


| a Sovereignty. This unanimity and union makes 
it all the wore necessary that these two brothers—the advocates of ‘ patience 
and prayer ’—should be released, lest the Muhanmadans might be misguided. 
in their demands in the absence of their wise leadership. Such lea@ers never 
deviate from the constitutional course in carrying on their agitation and their 
help cannot but be useful ata time like the present, ‘The paper quotes with 
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approval e hie the brothers’ letter to His Receltency the Viceroy 
in wh “4 or. ask for passports so that they may migrate ‘to some other, land 
where to be a believing Mussalman and an ardent patriot is not considered: 
a crime’ ° | | 


40, The Political Bhomiyo strongly objects to the presence of non- 
te Moslems in mosques and: warns the Satyagrah: 
Protest. against the Musalmans, few as they are, against doing anything 


entrance of non-Musal- thet would bring the whole community in disrepate. 


Political Bhomiye (74), It calls upon the community to hold protest meetings 


and May. in order to express its disapproval of the acts of a 

: handful of Satyagrahi Musalmans, who are support- 
ing that movement in the name of the community and who have caused the 
pollution of the mosques by admitting non-Moslems therein. lt also appeals 
to the Muhammadans as well as to Government to take legal action against 
those who desecrated the mosques. 


41. The new Reform Scheme will bring the educated Indians in closer 
, touch with our British Rulers; and so it is necessary 
_ The chief reason of ‘the that the relatious between these two should be more 
bad social relations bet- friendly that they are at present. In order to effect 
India Englishmen and this, some correspondents of the Times of India 
ians is the political h 1 a blis) ce eee be 
inferiority of the latter. ave proposed tne estadiisoment of scnools for 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (27), teaching English etiquette to the unsducated Indians. 
28th Apl. According to our humble opinion, however, it is 
more necessary to have schools for the English 
themselves—cespecially for those of them on smali salaries—in order to teach 
them to behave politely with Indians by giving up their antipathy to the 
black skin. The difference in the political status of the Indians and the 
ruling community is the principal cause of such an undesirable attitude of 
the latter towards the former. All the special privileges, therefore, which 
make up this difference in the political status, should be done away with and 
the idea of the Englishman’s superiority over the Indian must be discouraged. 
and discountenanced. 


42. There is unrest in another part of the Empire and that is in Kgypt. 
Ws clinsiin in Bevel There is no peace in Kgypt, butifitis affirmed 
dna India. EYP" that there is peace in that country it must be said 
Gujardti (20), 27th Apl. that that peace is dependent upon the rifle and the 
bayonet. ‘Ihere isa great similarity between the 
affairs in. Egypt and those in India. Lord Morley from the very beginning 
has said that both the countries are being governed on similar lines and that 
officials have all along been asking for more powers to keep the people in 
check and that'the officials in both the countries have been making harsh 
use of their powers. In the past the capitalists in England paid no heed to 
the requests and representations of labour; but since labour has resorted to 
strikes and violence, the authorities have had to yield to their wishes, be they 
‘reasonable or otherwise. It would be very queer indeed if any one were to 
believe that the Indian people are not influenced by the happenings io other 
parts of the world. True statesmanship and diplomacy consist in apprecia- 
ting the present situation, educating public opinion and leading the people 
towards the path of peace, and not in centralising power and assuming a 
threatening attitude towards the people. 


43. The Kesari holds that the Ahmednagar Conference was a success- 
| ful one and that it was so because Mr. Baptista 
_ Comments ra the was in the Chair. His ideas were, in its opinion, 
aie eae ra erence at such as were in agreement with tho political senti- 
| Kesari (100), 29th Apl. ments of the people. Like Mr. Vilak, Mr. Baptista, 

says the paper, holds that the time for s. curing 
political rights is drawing near and that Parliament will not reject India’s 
claims if a united demand is made. The Conference condemned the 
outrages im the Punjab and Gujarat and the Kesari points out such outrages 
will neither win over the local offitials or overawe the British people. How- 


ever it does not think that the outrages constituted a rebellion and holds the 


OL 


Rowlatt Act, deportation of Lien and detention of Gandhi and the Delhi shoo- 
ting affair responsible for the disorders. It adds :—The Ahmednagar Conference 
condemned the repressive policy of Government along with the All-India Cov- 
gress Committee. Everybody admitted that Swardjya would not progress 
unless peace reigned in the country. No doubt disorders in India as in Kgypi 
would draw the attention of the statesmen in Paris but such attention 
would not be to the advantage of Swardjya..-Like the officials in Egypt, the 
Government of India also will have to admit their mistake and withdraw 


the Rowlatt Act. The Act should be repealed as early as possible. British — 


statesmen will naturally ask the Government of India to explain why India 


so useful in times of war became disturbed as soon as the Rowlatt. 


measure was forced upon it and they will want the measure to be 


withdrawn and conciliating measures to be adopted. In order that such. 


things may not happen, England has been informed that Bolshevism has 
affected the country. In these circumstatices the Ahwednagar Conference 
recommended the weapon of boycott to the merchants and the people in order 
that the attention of the British people may be drawn to the Rowlatt evil. 
There is no question of racial hatred in this matter. The weapon is to be 


resorted to after waiting patiently for three months. The Ahmednagar. 
Conference attained a special importance of its own on account of Mr. 


Baptista’s speech and the boycott resolution. 


44, A Khed (Poona) correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—The 
chief reason why people do not get extracts from 
Complaint of undue the Record of Rights soon lies in the fact that there 


delay in giving extracts jg no rule requiring the Talatis and Patils to furnish 


from Record of Rights. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (41), the same within prescribed time. I have further 


30th May. to suggest that these extracts may also be made 
orders no unregistered document should be allowed to be entered in the 
Record of Rights. The Record of Rights would be kept more efficiently if 


Talatis were appointed as far as practicable to places to which they do not 
belong. 


45. Commenting upon the demand recently made by some white 


 . . golonists in British East Africa that Indian immigra- 
Indian immigration 1n tion into the colony be restricted the Rdjakéran 


the British Hast Africa. — 
Rdjakdran a6), o7¢, Says that the colonists do not want the very men 


8 the Empire. It is the height of baseness on the part 
of the white settlers, the paper remarks, to wish to exclude Indians who have 
helped to win the war. 


46. ‘The public mind in Karachi and the Provings | is agitated. The 
| ces 7 atmosphere, unfortunately, is full of whispers, and 
Reflections on the jn whispers they ask—what is the meaning of the 

pounen gee ae arrests and house-searches and the charge levelled 
Apl. ce under section 124-A? Weare afraid the Commis- 


/sioner’s recent specch is based on exaggerated police 


‘reports ; it is certain that not an honest Indian but regards it as anything 


but 3 correct interpgetation of the situation; it has been received with 
surprise and regret even in circles known as “© Moderate ’. Unfortunately, 
there are few to give the Government their frank opinion at this time; some- 
body must do the disagreeable duty of speaking honestly at the present hour 
of Siud’s need ; and the New Times does it in the hope that better counsels 
may yet prevail, anda wider and a sober outlook on the present situatiou 
arate by the local Government........... The Commissioner’s speech referred 
0 * plotters "l.....4¢. Are there facts to justify the Commissioner’s view that 
plotters have deemed it wise to postpone violence to a more convenient 
season? Vague. imputations will not help in creating. that atmosphere of 
comradeship which, is essential to our political and social development. That 
there has been politcal agitation in recent years is a fact; and that agitation 


has been mainly sustained by the Home Rule League ani the Satyagraha 


Sabha neither of. which is declared unlawful. by Government. Nor is it 
m 42—6 con 
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available through the Mamlatdar without whose 


who have freely shed their blood for the greatness of. 


va 
aes. 


| ee salt it 4 andebstand why this saigitelion 1 had been ‘ppniea on with vigour 

*  @uring the last few YORTB.:.++40+4. Sind has maintained: its political sanity 
ee ‘Shrotgh all the years of ‘ agitation’. Why then these arrests? We offer no. 
. * @omment on the cases, as they are sub judice; but we are afraid the conduct 
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of the police has not been unobjectionable in two of the cases we have in view. 
We refer to Mr. Durgadas’ unnecessary detention under arrest at the Hydera- 
bad Railway Station and to Mr. Narsinglal’s detention in police custody 
without letting him know the nature of the offence for which, or the sections 


under which, he was arrested. Nor do we, looking aj the matter from a 


commonsense point of view, understand why Mr. Durgadas has been refused 
bail; even 


r. Tilak was let off on bail when charged with the offence under 
Section 124-A.. We earnestly ask the authorities to set themselves to 
concilitory methods; let not the remedy prove worse than the disease. Sir 
George Lloyd's method of dealing with the situation in Bombay should prove 
equally effective in Sind.” § 


47, “The situation in Sindis developing quickly; it may be hazardous to. 
| put in an honest word for the good name of Sind in 
Comments on the house these times; but the New Times must speak the truth, 


searches and arrests In hink; | : 
Kerdohi: and ‘Hyderabad and it cannot help. thinking that the local Govern 


(Sind). ment has blundered in embarking on its present policy. 
New Times » (9) 30th Hyderabad has had its turn after Karachi; houses 
Apl. so have been searched and arrests made. A redeeming 


feature of this deplorablé affair is that the men 
arrested have—all but one—been released on bail; and we may note, in 
passing, that the Kardchi public | is pleased at the release of Mr. Durgadas on. 
bail. Mr. Kemp’s conduct 4s appreciated. But we fail to understand why 
Mr. Marrivala’s application for bail has been rejected. We cannot comment 
on the cases as they are swb judice; but we wish to say, 3s emphatically as we 
can, that the recent policy initiated by the local Government has wet with 


| strong public disapproval, and will not meet the needs of the situation. A 


liberal policy is needed to pour oil on troubled waters; and the earlier it is 
initiated, the better for the future of this Province........... The local Govern- 
ment has, we are afraid, trusted too much to the reports—misreports—of 
interested or ignorant individuals; let it Jook into the situation carefully, and 
it will know that the heart of Simd is sound.......... The tragedy of the 
Punjéb should have its lessons for us all; and it would be a big blunder to do 
anything which may create on the public mind the painful impression that the 
door is closed in Sind on traditions of British freedom and British justice.” 


48, President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George seem to 
have overlooked the constitution of human nature in 

The Peace Conference. their scheme of the League of Nations and we are 
Gujardti (20), 27th Apl.; therefore afraid that it will merely be a nine Gays’ 
P raja Mstra and Pdrst wonder for all that. Is there no need of safeguarding 
(31), 3rd May; Hindus- sles tchaenaae 4 wiv: fon, das tho aalaie an 
thdn (24), ond May ; interests and giving guarantees or é salety or 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), 2ations other than France? Why should freedom 
8rd May. and the right of self-determination be guaranteed to 
the European nations alone? Why should the 

European nations be granted the right of keeping non-European nationalities 
im bondage? It seews, therefore, that the Christian natsons of Kurope—nay, 
the whole world—are actuated by selfishness and are striving for political 
ascendancy. ‘The telegrams which are being received of late in cornestion 
with the Peace Conference do not lead us to think that the proposed peace 
will be founded on justice or will secure the real peace of the world. The 
terms of the treaty which Germany is expected to sign have been made as 
harsh as possible and Germany is being intimidated into signing it. Germany 
will have to suffer the consequences of the war for at least fifty years to come. 
So the peace will sow the seeds of disunion. Bolshevism is running awmock 
in Russia. We are of opinion that mere economic distress is not at the root 
ef Bolshevism but that centralisation of power and its misuse have also con- 
tributed to it. There should be no indemnities and retributions. ‘There 
should be freedom of trade and every nation should be free to develop its own 


- pesources after. its own manner. [The Praja Mitra — Parsi is — at 


allowance. 


23 


the difference of opinion arising in the Peace Conference over Italy’s claims 
and expresses a hope that Italy will yield in the long run and that the allied 
nations will not allow Italy to urge its extravagant claims. The Hindusthdn 
feels confident that the differences of opinion that have arisen in the Peace 
Conference will be settled before long and that the world will surely enjoy 
spell of peace at least for a score of years to come. The Bombay Samdchdr is 
also confident that agreement will ultimately prevail in the Peace Conference 


and that the difference of opinion over the Italian question will be amicably 
settled. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. “A suffering teacher” writes to Kesari:—The war allowance ha® 
been sanctioned fer the teachers in the Local Boar 

Complaint that Muni- schools; but nothing has been decided ss regards 

cipal school-teachers have Municipal school-teachers. Some Municipalities 

not been granted war ore prepared to grant it but most of them have 

, refused it for ‘want of funds’. If Government are 

serch lepenessbemians bound to supply Local Board teachers to the Muni- 


cipalities, why do they not see that such teachers get from the Municipalites 


all the advantages they enjoy under the Local Boards? Similarly why 
should not Government sanction full grants to the Municipalities? If the 
Municipalities consider the expenses of their teachers to be too heavy they 
should hand over their schools to Government. Government should now 
either compel the Municipalities to grant the war allowance to their teachers, 
or allow them full school grants or take back their teachers. The issue of a 
Press. Note by Government assuring the grant of war allowance to Municipal 
teachers will remove the anxiety under which they have been labouring. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 9th May 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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| Report on Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
-~- For the week ending 10th May 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. ore ee 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


— There must: be deep aympathy felt for Lord Chelmsford’s increa- 
sing difficulties. No administration since the time 
Comments €n the in- of Lord Canning has proved more anxious and 

vasion of India by Amirof gtrennous. The situation is certainly not relieved 
ea a Pare; by the unsettled condition of Afghanistan. At a 
(1), th May, on. - time when the intérnal administration, of the country 
os" has become a matter of the utmost delicacy, this 
new distraction must prove most embarrassing. Whatever our political differ- 
ences may be, all India will rally round the Government to repel any attempt 
at overrunning any portion of the Indian soil.......... Whether by policy or 
by temperament, Amanullah has become an agent of mischief; and for the 
peace of India, Government will have to take order with him. His defection is 
serious, more from the moral effect it might have upon the Muhammadan 
States of Central Asia and upon the wilder elements in India itself, than from 
its own direct menace to India. The Amir can equip and mobilise about a 
hundred thousand men. ‘T'he Afghans are by nature and training stubborn 


and eager fighters. They are said to have about 450 guns and 30 howitzers 


from Krupp’s. Fighting and killing is a game to which they have no aversion; 
so that the Afghans would not be an easy foe to dispose of. ‘ 


2, “The Amir of Afghanistan is on the war-path, and skirmishes 

‘ _ between him and our army have actually taken place 
Pane hay = gh on the frontier. Why the Amir is rushing headlong 
s Y- on a career which is sure to ruin him has not been 

sufficiently made clear........... But whatever the reason of these hostilities 
may be, it is quite certain that the Amir, weak as his forces are in numbers 
and equipment, cannot stand the shock of British military strength for a . 
long time, and will have to yield or be ruined. The catastrophe has been 
sought by him—and this is the worst of it—and what he has sown he 
will reap a hundred-fold. All the same, if is very unfortunate that 
when the minds of our Muhammadan brothers are being tortured by the 
projected dismemberment of ‘Turkey, this new War with the only living 
independent Muhammadan power should come about to make their minds 
more sore and anxious. We hope that the Amir will be well advised to with- 
draw his forces from the frontier, and be loyal to the treaties entered into 
by his father with the British Government.” [The New J'umes remarks :— 
“The news from the frontier is very disquieting.......... What made the 
Amir to change his mind so soon and even to entertain the idea of leading 


an army against India, we are yet unable to understand.......... We assure 


the Viceroy that Indians will support him whole-heartedly in his policy of 
keeping the frontiers inviolate. We trust the trouble will soon be over, ane 
will not involve the country in a costly and prolonged war.” . 


8. The young Amir has made his people believe that the fertile soil of 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 9th India and its rich cities can be won in no time and 
May that the Government of India are powerless to 

. defend them. God has not endowed the sturdy and 
simple-minded mountaineers of Afghanistan with the faculty of jadment and 
they have fallen victims to the bait of securing large booty from India.......... 
The Government of India hinted to the Amir that they were willing to 
attribute the incidents on the frontier to the folly of his officials. But he 
would not listen to reason since he had made up his mind to fight against his 
well-wishers. The cessation of the great war had filled the minds of Indians 
with hopes of plenty and this fresh calamity will sorely disappoint them. It 
will again put their loyalty fo the test but they have no other alternative but 
to discharge their duty at this time. 


4. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr says that no one knows ‘as to what the ulti- 
mate result will be of this Afghan invasion. In the 
Mufid-e-Rosgdr (140), the opinion of the paper this war as is the case with 
11th May. all wars will cause a breach in the public peace. 
Pose _ Ata time when a worn-out world has - just emerged 
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Pe eS a hor ible war, it is nod without any danger for the eastern world to 
Be Sse embark ¢ on a new war. The English press has always erred by considering 

Baye ><. She enemy to be of no account and even in this case it has underrated him. 
In the opinion of the paper it isa mistake to put-down the strength of the 
Afghan army at 60,000. ® 


5. While thanking the Government of India for the communique they 
Praia Mit a Pare have issued in the matter of the disturbance on the 
31) pink Oth and 10th Afghan frontier, we hope that they will be in no 
May; Hindusthdn (24), burry to take any drastic steps and will content 
9th: May ; Sdnj Vartamdn themselves with taking only defensive measures. 
(88), Sth May; Bombay ‘There is a great risk involved in taking possession 
Samdchdr (62), 10th May: of Afghanistan and extending the Indian frontiers 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 8th ag far as Russia, as it is not improbable that Russia 
rate von FO a ue? might make common cause with Germany some 
Sth opel (82), — day in future. In these circumstances, we wish 
; that this occasion of a fanatical outburst on the 
part of the Amir of Afghanistan will not be availed of to carry war into 
the heart of Afghanistan itself. In these times good relations should 
prevail between the rulers and the ruled and we hope Government will think 
of the advisability or otherwise of pursuing the policy now adopted in the 
Punjab. If the present policy is persisted in in the Punjab it will result in 
weakening the people and the Government alike. [In a subsequent issue the 
paper urges on ‘Government the desirability of withdrawing martial law 
from the Punjab with a view to conciliating public opinion in the country 
and declares that the Afghans have perhaps precipitated hostilities owing 
to the excitement caused by the uncertainty as to the fate of Turkey and the 
Khaliphate and suggests that a pronouncement on the question will not only 
pacify the Afghans but tend to sooth the ruffled feelings of the Muhammadans 
all the world over. In a further issue the paper expresses the hope that 
the Government of India will see their way to win over the Afghans by 
assuring them of their friendship before launching upon an expensive war. 
The Hindusthdn expresses confidence in the prowess of the British to 
protect India and believes that the Amir will very soon have reason to repent 
the hasty step he has taken in invading India. It asks the people of India 
to be staunch in their loyalty and to help the British to drive away and crush 
the foreign enemy. It also urges upon the Government the necessity of 
conciliating public opinion by repealing the Rowlatt legislation and putting 
a an end to martial law and other repressive measures in the Punjab and 
Pe other parts of India. Itis of opinion that the recently rumoured financial 
e help given by the Bolshevists for brewing trouble in Asia must surely have 
gone to Afghanisthan and it considers it likely that the present trouble is due 
to Bolshevist propaganda. The Sanj Vartamdn declares that it is nothing 
short of madness on the part of the Amir to think of invading India and 
believes that he will be taught a bitter lesson in no time. It also assures 
Government of the unswerving loyalty of the Indian people. The Bombay 
- Samachar also exhorts the people to help Government and feels confident 
that the Amir will be soon brought to his senses. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also — 
suspects Bolshevism to be at the root of the Afghan trouble and, while expres- 
sing confidence in the strength of the British to subdue the enemy, asks the 
people to be staunch in their loyalty and to help Government. The Shri 
Venkateshwar also expresses confidence in the British Government and 
assures them of the loyalty of the Indian people.| 
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*6. ‘Though not directly intrested in the matter, His Majesty’s non- 

| Muhammadan Indian subjects would heartily as-. 

The British Govern- sociate themselves with the Government of India 
ment should treat Turkey jn their anxiety to see this business settled in a 


bend venga Ref manner to satisfy the reasonable desire of their 
(7) Tith May. jormer Muhammadan countrymen. Indians, Muhammadans 


and non-Muhammadans, are fully aware that the 
final decision does not rest with the British. Government alone. But what 
we would respectfully submit \for the consideration of His Excellency the 
yey | is that the Indian B should be told of all the efforts which have 
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been and are. being made to persuade the Peace Conference to adopt a settl- 
ment of the Turkish question, which will be recognised by intelligent and 
well-informed Muhatomadan opinion as a real effort to meet the cherished 
sentiments of the Islamic communion in India. We all know that Great 
Britain did her best to keep Turkey out of the war and that it was a clique of 
political adventurers who plunged the country into it. Now that this 
clique has wrought its own ruin with thatof Turkey, it will be generous 
on the part of the Powers to give this ancient Empire, with satisfactory 
guarantees regarding freedom and good governm ent for the non-Muhammadan 


races under its suzerainty, a fregh chance in the great era which is opening 
to all the world.” 


7. After referring to the facilities afforded to the Jews to represent 
their case before the Peace Conference, Al-Amin 

The Indian Muham- remarks:—This affords a painful contrast to the 
madans, the question of misforfune of the seven crore Moslems of India who 
i oy ay ys have not even been admitted to the Peace Confer- 
co Peace Conference, ©DCe, in spite of their repeated clamours, although 
Al-Amin (133), 29th their interest in the Holy Places of Islam and 
Mar. Islamic countries obviously entitles them to take 
part in the deliberations of that body. The cries 

of the unfortunate, weak and helpless Muhamma dans have proved to be cries 
in the wilderness and their impotent complaints have been ineffectual before 
the political sagacity of a self-sufficient Government. Why it should have 
been so it is not difficult to understand, bearing in mind what M. Tardieu 
said the other day, vzz., that France has no objection to Britain establishing 
its suzerainty in Palestine on behalf of the League of Nations. Whether 
Palestine is given back to the Jews, whether Constantinople is ceded to Greece 


and whether the British rule over Babylonia and the French over Syria, . 


these nations must remember that Muhammadans thoroughly understand 
their distribution of territory among Huropean nations, no matterin what 
form it is presented to them. The Peace Conference must understand that 
the political institution, which it is bringing into being under the name 
of the League of Nations, and which is nothing more than a new weapon for 
dominating over weaker nations, does not give promise of a long life dissatis- 
fying as it does the 40 crore Muhammadans of the world. 


8. Referring to the question of the Khaliphate, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
declares that the Muslim feelings in this connection 

Advise to Musalmans have created the desired effect on Government and 
to await the fate of that they have been giving their sympatethic consi- 
— question pati- eration to it. It refers to the assurances given by 
Atchbdr-e-Iskim (59), His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to the Sind 
6th May. Muhammadan Association as also by the Government 
of India in the Legislative Council and states that the 

Muhammadans should not require anything more than these assurances to 
satisfy them and that they should now patiently await the result without any 
further agitation. It also draws the attention of the Musalmans to the wise 


counsel given by the Ali brothers to their community and observes that if 


in spite of this wise counsel any Muhammadans, being misguided, show any — 


sign of discontent they will lose the help even of God and the prophet. 


9. Italy’s persistence in her demands has put England and France in 

a very awkward position. President Wilson has 

Italy and the PeaceCon- refused to yield to the demands of Italy. For 
a Sa _, reasons both political and economic, England and 
G3 ee pas - yi France do not like to displease either; but upto this 
Vartaman (88) a Sti time, they have not been able to please both of them, 
Italy and America, equally. Evidently America is 

more just and reasonable than Italy and so it is not wise for England and 
France to side with Italy as against America. A similar difficulty bas arisen 
with respect to China and Japan. Japan has taken undue advantage of 
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Ohi a s weak position during the war-time, and means to persist in her. 
- @emands in case Italy’s demands are conceded. This may raise a greater 

ifficulty for England. Moreover, though the Allies are in a position to 
suppress Italy. ieletdaity, it is doubtful whether they can do the same easily 
with respect to Japan as she is well-equipped both with men and money. 
[The Sdnj Vartman writes :—All the nations of the world will be gratified to 
know that President Wilson has strongly protested against the improper 
claims of Italy. It appears from the President’s manifesto that he refuses to 
conclude peace on any unjust principles. England and France also lend their 
full = to President Wilson and so Italy cannot succeed in securing her 
claims 


10. There have been various conjectures as to who will be the new 
Viceroy. From these conjectures some people infer 
that Lord Chelmsford does not mean to complete the 
full term of his office. We do not know how far this 


Comments on the 
rumoured retirement of 
His Excellency the 


Viceroy. inference may be true; but if Lord Chelmsford wants 
Hindusthdn (24), 8th 0 go, the people of India will not solicit for his reten- 
May. | tion in this country any longer. After Lord Hardinge, 


& his career as a Viceroy has in no way proved bene- 

s ficial to the Indian public. No doubt, his name is associated with the 
: Reform Scheme, but we know that Mr. Montagu has played a prominent part 
a in that Scheme. ‘Our chief concern, however, is to think of the persons whose 
a names have been suggested as the likely successors of Lord Chelmsford. 
Fe We hear Sir Douglas Haig has expressed a desire to succeed the present 
Viceroy. It is natural that he should do so; but he should not be appointed 
as the Viceroy of India on the same grounds on which Lord Morley refused 
to appoint Lord Kitchner to the Viceroyalty. Military Officers are never 
successful as administrators. India wants in future a sympathetic and liberal 
a Viceroy, like Lord Hardinge. If the British Government will appoint a 
. | military man like Sir Donglas Haig to be the Viceroy, we will have to 
Oe | suppose with regret that England is wanting in political leaders. We have 
no reason to believe that England will commit such a mistake ; but all the 
same, the suggestion of Sir Donglas’ name should be protested against. 


11. “We very much regret the deportation of Mr. B. G. Horniman, the 
Comments on the talented editor ct the Bombay Chronicle, by the 
deportation of Mr. Horni- Bombay Government, presumably under instructions 
man and the suspension from the Government of India and the suspension of 
ce of the Bombay Chronicle. the Bombay Chronicle.......... However, Mr. Hor- © 
oo .. Home Ruler (6), 3rd niman’s deportation to England at the present 
ae May. — moment will have some good results, as the present 
a is an opportune time for him to be in England in view of the ‘policy pursued 
in this country and the approach of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Bill in 
the Parliament. We have some reason, therefore, to rejoice.at this action 
ot the Government to force one of our leaders to leave India and enlighten the 
British people on the most urgent problems of the country.” , 


12. We were completely dismayed by the news of the deportation to 
ie. des England of Mr. Horniman, editor of the Bombay 
a anne ro .O). ome Chronicle, by the Government of Bombay. It goes 
- & Pe without saying that Mr. Horniman was a severe 
= , critic of the Government but criticism is not hostility, itis rather friendli- 

ness. Nor should there be any apprehension of disturbance or disorder from 

such men; they are rather a great help in suppresing disorder. Mr. Horni- 

man was "looked upon as a leader and the Government creates trouble for 
itself by its policy of running in leaders, because it is leaders who stand by it 
at critical moments. Mr. Horniman has now been sent off to England but 
there too he can and will render great service to our country. We cannot at 
the same time help expressing. our sorrow at the discontinuance of a news- 
paper like the Bombay Chronicle. We do not quarrel with the Directors for 
stopping amon of the paper. having pager’ | to the conditions laid down 
by Government. | cae 
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*13. “We said in our leading article on Mr. Horniman’s deportation 
Indie Becial Ribera last week that “the summary deportation of -an 
(7), 11th May Englishman apparently for no other offence than 

: that he espoused the Indian ‘cause, not always wisely, 
perhaps, but, there cannot be the least doubt, whole- heartedly and thoroughly, 
is a measure which no Indian publicist can view with equanimity.” Com- 
menting on this, the Times of India wrote on Thursday as follows: ‘‘ Those 
who were readers of the Bombay Chronicle in recent days will be able to judge 
for themselves whether it is fair to suggest that Mr. Horniman was deported for 
mere espousal of the Indian cause..........” It is necessary to clear the ground 
by recalling that there were three orders dealing with Mr. Horniman and the 
Bombay Chronicle......... The Times of India wishes us to understand that the 
reasons for the deportation are to be deduced from the issues of the Chronicle 
forfeited with the security under the Press Act. But while the Press Act 
prescribes forfeiture of security as a penalty for publishing objectionable articles, 
if does not, so far as we know, authorise the deportation of the Kditor as 
an additional penalty. The Legislature has laid down a certain penalty for 
a certain offence. That penalty has been exacted, and the offence has been 
purged. No other publisher whose security was forfeitsd—and there are 
many such—has been deported............. The public, under the circum- 
stances, cannot help concluding that the fact of Mr. Horniman’s being an 
Englishman has something to do with this exceptional order of deportation 
passed on him. But, it asks, was Mr. Horniman the only English editor of 
& newspaper in India addicted to strong language? It sees that there have 
been and there are others who are no less addicted to it. The only difference 
is that they employ it adversely to the feelings and aspirations of the Indian 
people, while Mr. Horniman employed it in support of such feelings and 
aspirations. The only way in which the feeling in the public mind conveyed 
by our remark can be dispelled, is by Government publishing a full statement 
of the reasons which led them to deport Mr. Horniman, in ad lition to 
imposing the censorship and forfeiting the security of the Chronicle. There 
cannot ordinarily be three punishments for the same offence under two 
different enactments,.......... The Zumes of India is merely repeating the 
official opinion when it says that the Rowlatt Act ‘can hurt none but those 
who think they have a right to pursue the methods of anarchy and revolution ’ 
and that‘ no honest journalist has the least fear of the Press Act.’ These 
are not the opinions of Indian publicists........... The Press Act is regarded 
by the vast majority of Indian newspapers as an engine of oppression. In 
these respects, the Chronicle was not guilty of any more heinous offence than 
we and other Indian publicists have been guilty of. Weare not prepared to 
gay, and we have never said, that Martial Law was needlessly or prematurely 
introduced in the Punjab and Ahmedabad. An Indian gentleman from the 
Punjab published an account of the origin of the disturbances in Amritsar and 
Lahore whick conveyed the impression that the situation could have been 
saved at the outset without recourse to martial law. His statements are 
entitled to as much weight as those of any Englishman, official or non- 
official. But a Government in the position of the Punjab Government has 
- to be supported, however little we may like it, in an emergency like the 
present one, and only an independent investigation can show how the troubles 
originated and if they could have been avoided by tactful handling of the 
situation. If the Chronicle had indulged in a paroxysm of wrath without 
any more information than was available to the general public it was certainly 
wrong and even culpably reckless in so doing. Butitis not a penal offence 
to indulge in a paroxysm of wrath, and if editors are to be deported for that 
reason, none of us can be safe. And we do not see that it is a vary serious 
offence to say that the Punjab Government was in a mood of wrath and panic. 
Many people, not exclusively Indians, have a suspicion that the Punjab 
Government has been over-doing it a bit. We have outlived the divine right 
of kings, and surely we are not going to be called upon to acknowledge the 
divine right of Lieutenant-Governors. We are not called upon to defend or 
justify everything that the Chronicle wrote on recent or remote events, and 
indeed, we had pointed out in our paragraph on the censorship last week that 
our contemporary was often aes to violent language. There are, however, 
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- ‘eertain occasions when it is a sin to refrain one’s tongue or pen from strong 
4words, and the whipping of persons in the public streets of Lahore was one 
‘of them. If Mr. Horniman had been put on his trial, the world would have 
‘been in a position to know what defence he had to make of his conduct. The 
‘verdict of a journal, however eminent, is not a valid substitute for a verdict of 
‘@ judge and jury. The defect of deportation as a penal measure ie that you. 
do not give the accused person an opportunity of defending himself.......... 
‘We are not satisfied by the Zmes of India’s elaborate indictment, that the 
deportation is justifiable for the reasons given by our contemporary. We do 
‘not seem to be alone in this matter. Mr. B. J. Padshah, the distinguished 
scholar, educationist and industrial organizer, who had declined to sign a 
representation on Mr. Horniman’s deportation because be did not know the 
‘reasons which actuated Government to order it, sent word to the editor of 
this journal, after reading the Vzmes of India’s article—and expressly 
authorized its publication—that if the reasons given therein were all that 
could be urged in defence of the deportation, he could not help concluding 
that the deportation was without justification.” 


*14. “ By the deportation of Mr. Horniman without an open trial, and 
without giving out even a plausible excuse, Govern- 
oar (8), 11th ment has created a condition of life wherein the 
y. freedom of speech and press exists only by sufference 
of the authorijies that be, and it is but meet and fair that such life should be 
despised by any self-respeating patriot. All those who glibly talk that honest 
men should not fear are out of court when people nave before them an 
example of a man of eminence spirited away without even a mock show of 
trial or without even a semblance of justification in the order of deportation 
except the mysterious words ‘ prejudicial to public safety’. People cannot 
believe such a justification proffered by Government, and it is the bounden 
duty of every civilised Government to put their case before the people. If 
the people are to be kept in the dark as to the motives of Government, then 
if naturally follows that the people are justified in putting their own 
construction on, and in constitutionally protesting against, a state of things 
which is fraught with the danger of the loss of individual freedom any 
moment. It cannot be argued also that Mr. Horniman’s case stands alone 
in the field. What is oppressive to one is oppressive to all and we have 
similar instances before our eyes. But even granting that it is an individual 
case, all freedom-loving people are duty-bound to protest against even a single 
oppressive act.......... What then may be the reasons that are underlying the 
action of the Government in this case? Surely the motives that actuated them 
must be taken for granted tu be the purest. But what is the criterior, what 
is the test, that people can easily apply and get themselves satisfied ? There 
is none. We, therefore, appeal to Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for 
India, to get himself satisfied as to the justification of the order of deporta- 
tion, If he sanctions this deportation of Mr. Horniman, before being satisfied, 
he will surely be transgressing the limits put by his political Guru, Lord 
Morley. In his Recollections, Lord Morley clearly put definite unmistakable 
limits on the powers of deportation when he warned Lord Minto that he 
would not sanction deportation ‘except for a mau of whom there was solid 
reason to believe that violent disorder was the direct and deliberately- 
planned result of his action’. If Mr. Montagu is satisfied that the principle, 
as laid down by Lord Morley, is strictly observed both in letter and spirit, 
he may sanetion the deportation; but if not, he owes it to his high office, 
to the Indian people, and to his conscience to cancel the order and allow 
_ Mr. Horniman to return to India........... We are fortunate in having at the 
head of the administration of Bombay a person like Sir George Lloyd whose 
restraining influence is felt everywhere. We appeal to His Excellency to 
take the people into confidence, and publish the reasons that prompted 
Mr. Horniman’s deportation.” 7 


15. “Mr. Horniman was deported on the 26th April last and Bombay 


has remained calm, not because its citizens love 
him less but because they love him so well that they 
could not trust themselves in these times of excite- 


Young India (16), 7th 
. May. | 


ment not to be betrayed into acts of anger if they gathered in their thousands 
at meetings of protest.......... Mr. Horniman has been deported under ‘the 
Defence of India Act. Under it only those who are a danger to the State, 
that is, those who are suspected of complicity in revolutionary crime cau 
really be deported. Now even his worst enemies would not accuse Mr. 
Horniman of cowardice or hypocrisy. He believed in calling a spade a spade. 
He never concealed his opinions about men or measures and he would not 
have hesitated to declare himself a revolutionary if he had believed in 
revolutionary movements. And yet we have never known him to support 
revolutionary or anarchical crime. The Government have produced nothing 
to show that Mr. Horniman ever supported revolution or anarchical crime...... 
The bundling a man out of the country without previous warning or notice 
reminds us that the best of us can only retain their liberty on sufferance. But 
the deportation is not merely an insult to Mr. Horniman; it is an insult to the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency if not to India....... Probably the Govern- 
ment did not know what hold Mr. Horniman had on the affection of the 
citizens of Bombay or probably the Government knew this fact and therefore 
sent him out of Bombay. In our opinion the Government have committed a 
grave blunder in thus wounding the people’s feelings.......... Nor have the 
Government stopped at the deportation. By their order of pre-censorship they 
have effectively stopped the publication of the Bombay Chronicle. We have 
seen the extracts from the Chronicle which were objected to by the Government 
and which have formed the basis of the order of pre-censorship. We believe 
that the extracts in question do not travel beyond the bounds of just and 
fair criticism...........The order of pre-censorship, coupled with the order of 
forfeiture of.security, almost betrays a spirit of revenge. In these circums- 
fances our down duty is clear. We shall hope, so far as lies in our power, to 
fill the void created by the suspension of the Bombay Chronicle and to carry 
out its best traditions. 


16. ‘‘ Whatever grounds the authorities may have had for passing the 
: orders that they did against Mr. Horniman, Kditor 
May. Hog. cols. (80), 4th of the Bombay Chronicle, and the paper itself, it cannot 
xia be denied that their exit from the sphere of their 
hitherto activities is a distinct loss to the national cause in general and to 
Indian journalism in particular. We say so advisedly because during the 
last six years Mr. Horniman and the Bombay Chronicle have rendered valuable 
service to the public cause by their fearless advocacy thereof and by boldly 
ventilating their grievances with a view to get them redressed. That a public 
journal like the Bombay Chronicle should not be in the good graces of the 
authorities one can easily understand........... Deplorable as the step taken by 
the authorities is, there is every probability that Mr. Horniman will be able to 
continue the work begun by him in India in England where he has been 
‘deported under the orders of Government.” 


17. ‘The action of the local Goverement in deporting Mr. Horniman, 
ay whether it is inspired by the Imperial Government 
win eae oe: Oe not, has dealt a severe blow to the public life of 
| Peay the Presidency........... His fault, if fault it be 
called, was that he followed out logically all the doctrines and principles laid 
down by the statesmen who brought the Empire to victory regarding the aims 
and objects of the war. The war was fought for the principles of liberty and 
justice and for the rights of smaller nations, at least this was what we were 
given to understand by all the statesmen from Mr. Lloyd George downwards. 
Mr. Horniman clung to these principles through thick and thin and would not 
allow any tampering with them. He was thus acting as a sort of good 
conscience for the Government. But, unfortunately, many of us do not like 
the twitchings of conscience and would like to leave it off for a time at least. 
The deportation of Mr. Horniman would have been by itself a public calamity, 
but it isa greater calamity as it is accompanied by putting the Chronicle 
under a censor.......... No Government in the world can hope to govern to 
the satisfaction of the ruled unless there are free and outspoken journals 
of public opinion from which it gets light on the views of the people.......... 
Does the Government of Bombay seriously believe that the views of the 
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AL -Indian papers of Bori,Bunder and Dalal Street? If it is not under 
that delusion, what medium will it select for getting these views, without 
which itis impossible to govern well? With due respect to all our vernacular 
papers, one must say that even they cannot express the views of the public 
with as much frankness as the Chronicle did. Looking to all these circum- 
stances, the Government will, we hope, mitigate their terms of censorship and 
allow the Chronicle or some other daily paper to be floated successfully again.” 


18. Had Government appreciated the comments made by the Bombay 
_ Chronicle they would never have haa to take re- 


Gujardti Punch (22), 
4th May; Arya Prakdsh 
(17), 4th May; Hind 
Vijaya (68), 7th May; 


Gujarat Mitra (21), 4th 


May; Kaira Vartamdn 
(70), 7th May; Kavser-1- 


course to the deportation of Mr. Horniman. We are 
grieved at the deportation of Mr. Horniman when he 
was in a weak state of health without giving him 
timely warning to enable him to attend to his private 
affairs. A man of Mr. Horniman’s type is at 
present badly needed in England and we hope the 


Hind (27), 4th May. editorship of India will be made over to him. [The 
| Arya Prakdsh deprecates the step taken by Govern- 
ment against Mr. Horniman and exhorts the people of the Presidency to 
raise a protest against the order while maintaining law and peace. The 
Hind Vyaya also deplores Mr. Horniman’s deportation and ,jhopes that he 
may be soon restored to India. In its English columns the Guwardt Mitra 
considers the action taken by Government as justifiable in the abnormal 
circumstances in which the country is placed and declares that ignoriig the 
situation would have exposed Government to grave dangers. Inthe Gujarati 
columns the paper implies that the step taken by Government is a drastic 
one to which they have been driven by considerations of public safety 
in the abnormal conditions prevailing in the country. Ths Kaira Vartamdn 
reiterates the views expressed by the Gwardt Mitra in its vernacular columns 
and adds that it was a blunder on the part of Government to have deported 
Mr. Horniman. ‘The Kazser-i-Hind on the other hand declares that 
Mr. Horniman disregarded all warnings given by Government and pursued 
a reckless course of unbridled criticism and that Government had no help 
but to deport him. It asks other Extremist papers to profit by Mr. Horni- 
man’s example and not to use imflammatory language in the interests of 
the country. It exhorts Muhammadans to refrain from the Satyagraha 
movement and not to mix up and prejudice the question of the Khaliphate 
by their participation in political agitation of an objectionable kind.| 


19. However much the people of this country may have advanced in 
civilization, their liking for the ancient custom of 
Hindusthdn (24), 3th suspending business and observing a hartal whenever 
May; Sdnj_ Vartamdn 4 particular grievance is to be redressed at the hands 
(38), 10th May ; Jdm-er of Government is still the same. A /artal may have 
Jamshed (26), 6th May; y 
Akhbdr-e-Isidm (59), 10th ny effect on the Government or not, but people con- 
May. sider it fit to observe a hartalin order to show their 
feelings on a particular question, and we have no doubt 
‘that the people of Bombay will observe the hartal and fast as asked by Mahatma 
Gandhi. We hope the public will pass through this ordeal without even the 
least disturbance to the public peace. We have to be true to the confidence 
reposed in us by our Governor, who, inspite of other Governments’ restrictions 
_on Mr. Gandhi’s movements, has not interfered with his free movements in our 
Presidency. It was only in deference to the orders of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that he was obliged to take steps against Mr. Horniman, though he 
himself was opposed to it. [The Sdnj Vartamdn asks the public to observe 
the hartal in a real Satyagrahi spirit and warns them against doing anything 
that would sully the fair name of Bombay. It ascribes the present liberal 
policy of the Bombay Government to His Excellency the Governor and con- 
siders it very fortunate that among his councillors there is at this juncture 
an Indian who isa real friend and well-wisher of the people and who has been 
all along using his influence zealously in maintaining the prestige of this 
_ Presidency and its people. The Jdm-e-JSamshed does not approve of the method 
of expressing sorrow by observing a hartal and doubts the effectiveness of 


such a method. It declares that the hartal, if at all it is to be observed, must. 


be restricted to the Satyagraha Sabha alone. The Akhbédr-e-Isldm fully agrees 
with the Jdm-e-Jamshed and exhorts'‘all Musalmans to dissociate themselves. 
from it. It earnestly desires that all such acts of the so-called argngnene 
may soon cease once for all.] 


20. Referring to the account published i in the newspapers by Mr. Aza, 
Barrister-at-Law, of the manner in which the order 
Kesari (109), 6th May. for deportation against Mr. Horniman was carried 
into effect, the Kesart says that the account clearly 
shows how harshly Government treat even political prisoners of high standing, 
and that the order was so hurriedly executed that Mr. Horniman was not 
allowed time even to dispose of his private matters or to send word to his 
friends, and that it was with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Azad could secure 
even a five minutes’ interview with Mr. Horniman on the steamer. The paper 
then gives a translation of Mr. Horniman’s “ inspiring message” to Indians, 
and expresses the hope that the country will respond to it and go on with its 
efforts to achieve swardjya. 


21. Mr. B.G. Horniman’s deportation and the consequent stoppage 
of the Bombay Chronicle will not fail to give a 
en (124) . #th shock to everyone associated in any way with the 
y: swarajya movement. Itis evident from the notice 
served on Mr. Horniman that the order for his deportation emanated from 
the Government of India and that the Government of Bombay were concerned 
with its execution only. The Government of India have made a bad mistake, 
in making the life of the Bombay Chronicle dependent upon the will of the 
Censor and in deporting Mr. Horniman while he was still an invalid; and in our 
opinion, the Government of Bombay also is not entirely free from blame in 
this repect. Itis not necessary to point out to Government the need, at a 
critical time like this, for a journal of the type of the Bombay Chronicle which 
reflected true popular opinion. History teaches that the policy of showing 
a bait in the shape of reforms accompanied by one of repression has not 
succeeded anywhere in the world. In future at least Government should 
adopt only such measures as will ensure real peace in the country and thus 
earn the blessings of the people. 


22. Itis better to imagine than to describe the pain felt by the people 

ee: : on account of the stopping of the Bombay Chronicle. 
PI dy fr torr ana But Government should not forget that the embers 
(91), 2nd May. of patriotism will blaze all the more. What was 

g the offence of the Chronicle and its Editor? It is 
the duty of Government to prove their guilt. Government will themselves 
point out the wrong path to the people by issuing an autocratic order instead 
of following the open way of proving the offence in the law court. The 
Chronicle ay disappear as a result of the Government order. Its editor 
may leave India. But the ideas spread by him among the people will not 
disappear. [The Shubhodaya writes:—Why was there so much fuss? 
Mr. Horniman did not teach people sedition. He condemned the Rowlatt 
Bills, but they are sinners who did not protest against the Bills. 


Mr. Horniman did not act contrary to the orders of Government. In India 


quite a different policy is followed. Even if the bureaucrat®y dances naked 
like a devil people must say:—’ Oh! What a nice dance!’ The law says 
the actions of Government may be legitimately criticised. But the officials 
do not like well-based criticism if any one makes it believing in what is said 
in the law. What they do not like, Government consider unholy.] - 


*23. “ We cannot but emphatically protest against deportation on 

srounds of principle. We know it is an arbitrary 

ain eae 3 shy Mapes weapon susceptible of great abuse. But we think 

ail that even principles have exceptions. And in the 

case of Mr. Horniman the exception is, we have to say it out, justifiable. 

There is no denying the fact that we are passing through exciting times 

when the feelings of the people, even in Bombay, are ‘as quiet as gun- 

powder’.......... That. ‘Mr. Horniman was like an enkindled match near 
1 57—3 con 
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r s Y pe bier no sane person, who hae witnessed what happened on the 11th 


‘of December last year, can fail to conclude, if only he does not allow his 
" pelinig to get the better of his reason. We ask those, who are prone to talk 
¢ant and shed crocodile tears over the exit of Mr. Horniman, whether they 
would advise Government to wait till they had witnessed scenes in Bombay 
similar to the one they saw in front of the Town Hall in connection with the 
‘Willingdon Memorial Meeting. Knowing as we do, how things are going on 
in other parts of India, should the Government here not take care betimes 
that the fury of the mob may not be let loose once again, thousand times 
more intensified, because of the strained feelings already in existence? Was 
it not better that the hand and the brain that had played such mischief in 
the past, should have been stayed in the swiftest, quietest and the least 
inconvenient manner, both to the owner of them and the Government, from 
setting mischief on its errand once again ?......... We have not the least 
doubt that if the Satyagraha movement were not piloted by a man of the 
honour, integrity and temper of Mr. Gandhi, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Horniman and company it would have burst out into a conflagration that 
would have made severer measures inevitable. We have only to turn over 
the columns of the Chronicle during the last three years, and especially since 
the return of its editor to power as the sole dictator and boss of the show, to 
see how they had systematically lent themselves to be bespattered with dirty 
and absolutely irresponsible correspondence such as no self-respecting editor 
would have allowed to go in........... It was the excess of his own method 
that undid Mr. Horniman and the paper which helped him to become a leader 
of those whom he had himself advertized and patented as the young lions of 
Bombay........... While thus we cannot but think that Government did what 
was the best and the only course possible under the circumstances in the 
matter of deportation, we cannot think that it acted wisely in not giving 
the Chronicle a chance to return to sanity and moderation under a new pilot. 
_ Pre-censorship is very invidious and to a paper of the status of the Chronicle 
it cannot but be intolerable. Government could have waited and seen how 
it was being conducted when it was given a warning to turn over a new leaf 
by the deportation of its former editor.” 


*24. The Sdnj Vartamdn deprecates the attempt made by certain Anglo- 
Indian newspapers to show that the hartal was a 

Comments on the harta] ‘ure and, whils declaring that last Sunday was ob- 
as Se Centenen, served as a day of mourning by Hindus and Muham- 
 Sdnj Vartamdn (83), madans alike, writes :—Mr. Gandhi deserves the credit 
12th May; Praja Mitra for the passing of the day in peace. We have also to 
and Parsi (31), 12th May; thank His Excellency the Governor and his advisers 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), 13th for allowing us to observe the hartal without any 
May. interference and without requisitioning the Police 
and the military in large numbers. The conduct 

of the Police on the day was worthy of praise. Bombay has done its duty 
towards Mr. Horniman in such a manner as would redound to its own credit, 
and it has set an example to the rest of India. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
also thanks His Excellency Sir George Lloyd for allowing the people of 
Bow bay freedom to observe the day in the manner they thoaght proper in 
honour of Mr. Horniman and considers the trust placed by him in the people 
as a fresh example of his wise statemanship. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm believes 
that the passing of the hartal in peace was due to the joint efforts of 
Mr. Gandhi, his followers and the Bombay Police. Itis of opinion that the 
participation of Muhammadac merchants in the hartal was greatly due to- 
their desire to maintain their friendship with the Hindus who persuad:d them 


to join it and declares that eating-houses and shops situated in Muhammadan 
localities were not closed on the day.| 


25. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm in a handbill issued as a supplement to the 


Advice to the Muham- issue of the 10th May writes:—Mr. Gandhi has 
udans not to take issued @ communication asking the people to observe 
nthe hartal for Mr. ooh a hartal on Sunday next. We do not want to 
ima: : discuss what kind of editor Mr. Horniman was or 


~ te (59); whether he wasa man worthy to become a journalist. 


May ee F However, we do not think that Mr. Gandhi and 
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his followers are right in asking people to observe a hartal for all and sundry 
and thus lowering its solemnity, if it has any. We do not know if there 
were any special virtues in Mr. Horniman besides this that he was a good 
penman and that he made a free use of his: pen and money according to his 
whims. Granting for the sake of argument that Mr. Horniman was actuated 
by honest motives in wielding his pen; was any hartal observed for other 


editors who wielded their pen in the interests of the people and who came 


under the disfavour of Government? If Mr. Homiman has discharged his 
duty he has done so in return for the fat monthly remuneration he received. 
_If a man who is paid for his work attains some measure of success in his 
work, we cannot for that reason take him to be an angel. The Muhammadans 
also took part in the last hartal, but we see no necessity of publishing at 
this stage the reasons of their so doing. Have not other editors of news- 
papers rendered service to Islam by writing articles in connection with the 
question of the Khaliphate ? Should the Muhammadans consider themselves 
as under special obligations to Mr. Horniman? The Muhammadans will 
thus see that there is no foresight or wisdom in observing fartal for Mr. Hor- 
niman, and we hope that they will hold themselves apart from the farcical 
movement and will get themselves appreciated at their proper worth. Ii the 
Muhammadans read the Quran tomorrow according to Mr. Gandhi's instruc- 
tions they are likely to harm the cause thereby. Mr. Gandhiadvocates, as itis tha 
Quran’s express injunction to its followers, to obey the orders of God and His 
prophet as also of their rulers. It is clear, therefore, that the followers of the 
Quran will not be so foolish as to observe the hartal in opposition to the orders 
of Government inasmuch as the order of deportation of Mr. Horniman was 
issued by His Excellency the Viceroy. We would, therefore strongly urge 
every true Muhammadan to abstain from taking part in the Hartal and thus 
carry out the commandment of God and. His prophet. 


*26. We hold that we have nothing to do with Horniman or 
with hartal. Why did not the Musalmans observe 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), /artal or go to the mosques when it was announced 
llth May. by the European press that St. Sophia should be 
| taken from Sultan Wahiduddin Khan by force and 
furned into a Greek Church? Horniman has no connection with us, 
and he has rendered no service to Islam. ‘The followers of Satyagraha alone 
should go on strike and ruin their business. The general public need not 
join them. [Elsewhere the paper wants to know whether Satyagraha means 
that the Muhammadans should give up certain duties enjoined by Islam. It 
strongly objects to pulpits of mosques and Muhammadan cemeteries being used 
by the Hindus for orations, and exhorts Musalmans to abstain from permitting 
nonu-moslems to do such acts.] 


27. ‘We can all admire self-immolation and penance as means to 
| spiritual strength, spiritual purity and self-realization. 
Mr. Gandhi mee not But as an imposition given to multitudes of people, 

noe summer a politician. we cannot, frankly enough, understand its efficacy. 
ubodh Patrika (48), Tt “sage Fae d hin alla 

Mth May, Eng. cols. cu saes sy to give advice as to what one 

should not do. But to give advise as to what, one 
should do, wisely, well, and effectively to large masses of people without 
opening the door to inevitable mischief ‘is the hardest of tasks. It is the task 
of a true statesman. And no saint—and such we consider Mr. Gandhi to 
be—can cope with it. Evidently Mr. Gandhi missed his vocation when he 
exchanged the life of a recluse for that of a politician.” 


28. The Anavil Sevak while exhorting the public to join the Satyagraha 
movement writes:—LHvery nation has a right to 

Exhortation to Indians ©24Cct laws for itself; but no nation can do the same 
to join the Satyagraha for other nations and so if one nation enacts laws 
movement. for another nation by force they cannot deserve the 
Anavil Sevak (60), 81st sacred nawe of law. Only those regulations can 
Mar. be called laws, which are passed with the consent 
| of the people on whom they are to be enforced; 

in ‘the absence of such a consent, they are mere repressive orders. Such 


der perky be enforced “only on alaves and only slaves respect them. 
ze i hi Derby =A loving man ever respects a wrong order. Moreover, the king 


ia his officers are bound to carry on the administration with due 

es ence 6 the public opinion as they exist for the benefit and happiness 
Pe re i people. The above named three natural rights (of maintaining self- 
_.._ ¥espect, of making laws, and of having a government for the benefit of the 
-  —-~——s governed) of the nation are being robbed since many years past, as a 
result of which, the people, who ought to be in a priucely state, are reduced 

fo the state of a pauper; and the officials, who ought to be in the position 

of servants, have become masters. In a district, the powers of the Police 
Superintendent, the Assistant Collector and the Collector are like those of 
aking. There, what the head of the Police Department says, is gospel truth for 

the civilians, and to. execute the civilians’ orders is like a commandment to the 

head of the Police Department. Thus the nation is being ground between the 

two stone of a grinding-mill, as a result of which, the nation, originally in the 

state of wheat, is reduced to the state of flour ; but still to reduce it from 

‘the state of flour to the state of fine flour, have come the two stones of a 
grinding-mill in the form of the Rowlatt Bills, No. 1 and 2, of 1919. For 

the thoughtful section of the public, such a state is anendurable ; rather than 
passing life under such a state, the thoughtful class feels greater joy in 
sacrificing life and everything belonging to it for the sake of remedying that 
‘state—nay, in such sacrifice alone they believe lies the fulfilment of 

the object of their life. For every liberty-loving thoughtful man, such an 
occasion of sacrifice has now come; and every true Indian will not fail to con- 
tribute his quota of sacrifice in one way or the other at the altar of Satyagraha. 

The bureaucracy would not like to part with their powers, and the people, being 

_ conscious of their self-respect, cannot remain under subjection. The bureau- 
cracy have got powers, arms and the military on their side; the people have 
apparently got nothing of these, and yet they have everything and much more 

‘if they can realise their own power and strength. In the world the greatest 

power is that of the people. Where the people and the Government work in 

opposite directions, the Government cannot but yield to the people in the end ; 

and where the Goverment hesitates to yield (to the wishes of the pecple), 

there the authority of the Government is reduced to mere name. Russia and 
‘Germany are instances which prove this principle. In India, whenever the 
“bureaucracy want to do anything at its pleasure, it consigns the threefold 
public opinion of this country—the elected members of the Councils, the 
‘public and the press—to the waste paper basket. Such a thing happens only 

‘im this country and the reason for it is the indifference of the people. 

Tn consequence of their indifference, the people of this country have to suffer 
‘humiliation not only in foreign lands, but even in their own country they 

have to live a life of humiliation. The Indian nation has passed many years 

_in‘such.a humiliating state; but as everything bas its end, this state, too, 

bas reached its climax. Now, the people of this country are becoming cons- 

cious of the fact that death. is infinitely preferable to a life of humiliation. 

‘For many years past the nation has been thinking as to how it can mantain 

its self-respect, but nothing practical has come of it. Fortunately for this 
country, there exists a heroic man like Mahatma Gandhi at present. He 
considers the present occasion on which the Black Bills are passed by the 
official majority against the opinion of the entire public, to be an extra- 
ordinary occasion, owing to which, there has been unexpected unity in 

the whole country; now the present occasion must be fully availed of. The 
people have now to demonstrate, not by words but by their conduct, that 

there are not thirty-two crores of statues or slaves in this country but they 

‘are wen like those in other countries, that they, too, have feelings and 
‘oommonsense and that their feelings cannot be slighted as if they were fools. 

nie | atma Gandhi says that the people of this country have to choose between 
ale dif, and death—life means the life with self-respect and death means the life 

ae umili ~The people should either sacrifice their everything at the 
Jatyagraha and should thereby live the life of self-réspect or should 

. dget thems aves. gradually burnt on the pyre of humiliation. ‘hey have sto 
. , :@hoose. be pe sage bse on / Sbalr choice dépends the existence of the 


29. We would respectfully draw the attention of Mr. Pratt to the, 
| ‘ consternation that has spread among the people of. 
- Alleged panicin Ahmed- Ahmedabad owing to the searches and arrests that 
abad owing to police. are being made by the police in the city. Many, 


searches and arrests. 
Guardti Punch (22), 


4th May. mills have had to be closed in consequence. We 


are afraid this will have an adverse effect on the 


price of cloth. Many merchants are trembling in their shoes and they do 


not conduct their business with their usual enthusiasm. We see signs of 


fear in the faces of people and they do not know whit will happen to them. 
Such a state of affairs should be met by an assurance: from the Commissioner .. 
and.a careful handling of the situation by the police. The help of respect- 


able citizens might be taken to reassure the people and the persons arrested 
should be released on bail without undue detention. A mixed Commission 
should also be appointed to try the people who have been arrested. 


80. “Ahmedabad has paid the penalty in having two hundred men 

y India (16), 10th more or less seriously wounded by buckshot or bullet 
Ma itt eaten and fifty killed as against one member of the police 
nea killed and another hurt. We have reports however of 


daily arrests throughout the aff-cted area.......... We entirely fail to see the. 


prudence or the necessity of arresting mill-hands and others of the general 
crowd in the hope of finding out those who might have taken part in the 
operations of the mob. According to the reports received by the press, the 
mill-hands for fear ef being arrested are leaving Ahmedabad with the result 
that the wills are working half strength. Surely those who are in charge of 
the prosecutions cannot desire complete dislocation of the trade in Ahmedabad 
or a state of panic under which the people are living........... In order 
that real peace might be secured, it would be far more useful to inquire 
into the causes of the unrest.......... The popular belief is that the 
Government is responsible for the unrest and dissatisfaction that un- 
doubted exist throughout India. The Government may if they wish 
ignore the real causes. They may ostrich-like refuse to see the real 
danger in front of them.......... With the sad experience that the 
public have of the misuse of the Defence of India Act, the Press Act 
and such other legislation granting extraordinary powers to the executive, the 
public need no embellishments to induce their condemnation of the Rowlatt 
legislation. No amount of Government pamphleteering and Durbars to 
explain the position, can :possibly satisfy the public mind. We know that it 
has only adde‘ to the irritation. The flouting of public opinion is a most 
potent cause of unrest.” 


81. “It is clear that the Government have extended the term of office of 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer not merely because it would be 
gram sent to the Premier undesirable to change horses in midstream, as some 
by the committee of the Anglo-Indian newspapers would fain have ug 
Moderate Conference re- believe, but because, according to them, a strong 
earding the unrest inthe man is needed for the maintenance of peace in the 


~~ Comments on the tele- 


Punjab. Punjab at the preseut time, and in Sir Michael they 
Servant of India (10), have an ideal Lieutenant-Governor of the type of 
Sth May. ‘material law and no damned nonsense. No similar 


confidence is felt in his successor, who is known for a mild and gentle man. 
The Times has blurted it out. Taking up its peculiar role of a candid 
friend, the journal remarks: ‘ There are times when plain speaking is required, 
and it is necessary to say that Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s successor ‘does not 
possess the same qualifications as he for dealing with open rebellion. It is 
essential that Sir Michael O'Dwyer be asked to remain at his post at present.’ 
Without a doubt the ruler of the Punjab is possessed in a supereminent degree 
of those gifts which the 7'imes ascribes to him. He can be trusted to repress 
disorder with an iron hand as few-else can be trusted, and if a display of 
strength were the only quality desiderated in the Punjab satrap at the present 
crisis, the wisdom of retaining Sir Michael’s services till he has effectually 
extinguished all signs of disorder cannot be questioned. But we do not believe 


that.a relentless administration of material law is all that is required in a 
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mill-hands are running away from the city and many 
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Gisastrous consequences would have ensued if, instead of Lord Canning being 
the helm of affairs at the time of the mutiny, there was a man who was 
endowed with a double dose of those qualities of which His Honour of the 
Punjab is such a splendid example. If, as fortunately things fall out, it is 
time for Sir Michael to lay down his office and if Sir Edward Maclagan, 
appointed to be his successor, also happens to possess just those qualities 
which are now called for, it is not the part of wisdom to delay the commence- 
ment of the new regime even by a single day.. For very much depends upon 
the personal qualites of the head of Governmant at such a time, and the past 
record of Sir Michael is such that the mere extension of his rule longer than 
the prescribed span would by itself excite strong suspicion in the public mind. 
It is not, therefore, without a proper appreciation of the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a course that the Moderate Party’s Conference came to 
the deliberate judgement that Sir Michael’s headship of the Punjab should 
terminate. The people of this country are invited to have an implicit faith in 
the declaration of Government that they are faced with open rebellion, and 
those who betray any critical spirit towards the uncommonly harsh measures 
that are taken to suppress disturbances are looked upon as unfriends of 
Government. The Anglo-Indian prints are for the moment ringing with 
9 denunciation of the Moderate leaders, whose particular office it would 
seem to be to support Government through thick and thin. It is noth- 
ing to the Government that the Moderates warned them in good time 
against the blunder which they committed in passing an obnoxious 
legislation. They might disregard the warning and, by a sequence of 
events, bring upon themselves trouble of a serious nature And yet 
when they use brutal repression to put. it down, the Moderates must not 
even suggest inquiry and when things like an insurrection, rebellion, and 
revolt, are talked of, they must'not call for evidence. There is no one among 
the non-officials who is safe enough to be taken into confidence and no sort 
of indication can be given which would induce the conviction that there 
is a pressing danger. The Moderates see that 1.en of an eminently meek 


' disposition and perfect honour are being spirited away, and yet they 


‘must cherish the belief that the Governmeut are acting wisely. Few there 
are in either of the Indian political parties who will not run to the succour of 
Govirnmert when they see that the life of the State is in peril and will vot 

‘support the extreme use of force to avert the evil, but it is difficult of credence 
that a conflagration of the character of open rebellion has all of a sudden burst 

upon thecountry. In sucha state of things it becomes impossible for Moder- 
ates, to whom most unctuous appeals are being made for co-operation, not to 
entertain grave misgivings of the necessity or wisdom of many of the measures 
that the Punjab Government are taking. The Moderate party did well to 
denounce the severity of the measures which on the facts published everyone. 
must regard as greatly exceeding the needs of the situation. They, therefore, 
ask for a full statement of fact so that whatever justification there,may be for 
the application of force may be known to the public. They also request an 
open and i:dependent inquiry into the outbreaks, including the measures 
taken by Government.......... Tbe reports that are coming from the Punjab 
about the violence of measures used are of grave import. Practically all mob 
violence has now ceased, and things are restored to their normal state. It is 
now only the excesses committed by authorities in the exercise of force—we 

oust regard them as excesses in the light of the imformation available—that 
are heard of. In these circumstances it is the duty of Government, if they 
care for their fair name, to make a full and explicit statement on the situa- 
tion, and they will find that if the measures are reasonable, however strong, 
there will be no lack of popular support and co-operation.” ; 


if 


32. Commenting on the cable sent by Pandit Malaviya, on behalf of the 
Si All-India Congress Committee, with regard to the 
The All-India Congress situation in India, the New Times remarks :—“ The 
case for India from the Indian standpoint cannot ba 


’ 
* 
. 


ae ane : at ag eg treme oth Mer, more soberly and more succintly put: The Govern- 
erie ow ra “" ment of India in their resolution of April 14 attribute 


all the unrest to the ‘unscrupulous’ ihitbon against the Rowlatt Bills; bat: 
the Government should have probed the causes. of the present unrest deeper. 
It is the duty of Indian leaders to place before the British and Indian public 
the chain of events which ended in the deplorable riots; and this is what the 
Panditjee’s telegram seeks to do........... The situation calls for that states- 

manship which animated the British Government and the Indian people in 
their recent struggle for the maintenance of the liberty and freedom of peoples 
against the domination, militarism and ruthless repression of the Central 
Powers. May we hope that Lord Chelmsford may yet display the qualities of 
statesmanship which the occasion demands? ”’ 


38. Complaining of the harshness of the various orders issued in the 
| Punjab under Martial Law the Sind Vds: remarks :— 
Comments on the situ- AJ] this shows that the Government of the Punjdb 
we 4d ge og og¢, do not possess the knack to deal with the present 
Apl ” iliac situation. The orders that have recently been 
issued are not calculated to make people sincerely 
loyal. Onone occasion Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto “I will not 
accord sanction to any deportation until J have been satisfied that there is 
evidence sufficient to show that a certain disturbance actually occurred 
because of the man in question.” Now we ask whether such evidence was 
available in the so many cases of deportation in the Punjab. If it was, why 
is it not disclosed? Here our officials seem to think, as witness the threat 
given by the Commissioner in Sind in his recent speech, that rigorous 
punishments alone can meet the situation. Lord Morley however thought 
differently. According to him rigorous punishments rather pave the way for 
the bomb. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments will 
do well to bear in mind the wise words of Lord Morley. 


84. ‘The sentences passed under Martial Law against the Lahore 
‘Ses faa Oe rioters take one’s breath away. Nine have been 
— sentenced to transportation for life and their property 
<“ forfeited for dealing harshly with a C.I. D. official and 
for acts of rioting. We cannot think the accused would have been so severely 
punished if they had been tried in an ordinary court of law and we believe 
that justice must be tempered with mercy. It is true the L. G. reduced the 
sentence in the case of some to imprisonment for 10 years; but even this 
punishment is too severe in all conscience. Is this the way to bring peace to 
the Punjab . 


35. “Now what is the reason nite a people declared only the other day by 
: the same authority to be profoundly loyal and peace- 
Bs R uler (6), ord ful to have been driven into an open state of edition 
7 against the authority of the Government? There 
must be something fundamentally wrong either with the- much advertised 
efficiency of the Government or the profound loyalty of the people. But the 
latter is dependent on the former and is simply a natural and logical outcome 
of it. For a Government really efficient and popular must have loyal’ and 
contented subjects. We are thus logically brought to the conclusion that the 
much advertised efficiency of the Punjab Goverament ia simply a myth ; other- 
wise it should not have to make such a degrading confession. Any way the 
matter requires a thorough investigation and we urge upon the Imperial Gov- 
ernment the necessity of appointing a Commission of officials and non- 
officials to enquire thoroughly into the whole question as early as possible.” 


36. The recent arrests made under the Defence of India Act seem to 

show that Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has made up his mind 

Sudhakdr (124), 4th +) drive out of the Punjab all national movements 
May ; Indu Prakash (44), 


8th Ma conducted by Extremists and Moderates alike. The | 

y: _ present policy of repression has considerably alarmed 
the people of the Punjab and they have even begun to doubt whether they are 
ander the benign rule of England or under that of the anarchy-ridden Russia. 
The Honourable Mr. Bannerji, Pandit Malaviya and others have petitioned the 
Viceroy and the Prime Minister that the accused 1 in the recent disturbances: 
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in the Pur ub nay: be sunny tried before an unofficial commisgion instead of 


Before the Martial Law commission. » 
ctims to the Martial Law before a reply is received to their prayer !- 
Prakash writes :—The prestige of Government will not suffer if they 


Heaven knows how many men will fall 
[The 


- show mercy. The present Government is freely doing what Lord Canning 


hesitated to do in 1857 when rebellion had actually broken out. 


Lord 


Canning received from his countrymen the epithet of ‘Clemency Canning’; 
but historians are of opinion that Lord Canning’s policy was largely responsi- 


ble. in establishing peace. 


We earnestly pray that Government should 


display similar statesmanship and abolish military rule in the Punjab. 


*37. 
Mahratta (8), 11th May. 


“ O’Dwyerism is running riot in the Punjab, and, if the account 


given by a respectable gentleman of the Punjab in 
the Leader is true, then it must be said that un- 


British militarism is stalking abroad in the land of those who shed their 


blood to crush German Militarisw, 
officers, brutal flogging in the public, hand-cuffing, 
arrests of gentlemen like Professor Manoharlal, Dr. Gokulchand 


risters, 


‘Compulsory Salaaming’ to British 
of respectable bar- 


Narang and others, censorship of the Press, and severe punishmenis for 
comparatively niinor offences by the Martial Law tribunals are the order of 
the day, and every one of these un-British measures is, we are afraid, unhing- 


ing the faith of the people in the British justice. 


The guilty must no doubt 


be punished, but whatever the local officers in the Punjib may say, people 
will never believe that men like Dr. Narang and Professor Manoharlal, who 
are passed as Moderates, can be guilty of any incitement to violence or of any 


_ other offence. 


The arrests of these and similar genlemen speak volumes 


against militsrism in the Punjab, and have removed the last traces of 
sympathy with Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’ s difficulties.’’ 


*35.. . 


Comments on the pro- 
posal to teach the Rowlatt 
Act in Schools and Col- 
leges in the Punjab. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(7), 11th May. 


We call the attention of the Government of India, and especially 


of the Education Member, to the letter which we 
publish in anotber column from Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
The’ resolutions prescribing the Rowlatt Act as a 
text book to be taught in schools is said to have 
been arrived at a Conference of principals of colleges 
and head masters of schools presided over by 
Dr. Ewing, late Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 


University. With all deference to these Punjab educationists we venture to 
think with Mr. Andrews that this resolution is a dangerous and degrading 


innovation in the history of Indian Education. 


The Rowlatt Act cannot be 


taught honestly by any teacher without reference to the arguments advanced 


for it by the officials and against it by non-official Indians. 


Is if intended 


that the students in the Punjab schools and colleges should be taught that 
their countrymen who presented a solid opposition to the Act in the Imperial 
Legislative Council were fools or knaves, and that Sir William Vincent, 
Sir Verney Lovatt and Sir George Lowndes have the monopoly of political 
wisdom? We would also point out to the Government the danger involved 
in compelling teachers, who may not share the official view of the Act, to 
give lessons inculcating that view on the students at the risk of the disploa. 


gure of their superiors. 


Tis is a direct incentive to hypocrisy, and if this 


innovation is tolerated by the Government of India we may as well cease to 


speak of the development of character as an end of Indian Education. 


W hat 


would Dr. Michael Sadler think of this when the news reaches him in 
England? What would Mr. Fisber think of it?” 


39. 


The Editor of the 
Trébune should be tried 
under the Press Act and 
not in a Martial Law 


« ~~ 


“ Tf sedition is the charge against Mr. Roy, he should, we think, be 


tried under the Press Act before ordinary Courts of 
Justice. Not being involved in the riots, we fail to 
understand why he should be subjected to the ‘ rough 
and ready justice’ of a Martial Law Court. The 
ease is adjourned to the 14th. We trust the 


aN a Ti mes ®, 9th authorities will see thé justice of haying Mr. a 


= by’ Civil “Magistrates. 


% 
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40. Those who are delighted with the cries of Martial law ki jai in the 
Punjab do not seem to have paused to understand 
Martial law is creating jtg real significance. It means nothing but Bol- 


Bolshevism in the Punjab. . 
Praja Mitra and Parsi shevism. The people are thus prepared for 


(31), 6th May. Bolshevism by means of. martial law! The 


reasons, as given out officially, that have actuated - 


people to cry out Martial law ki gai are the same as are at the root of 
Bolshevism in Russia, and the officials, therefore, may thus be said to have 
themselves introduced the contagion of Bolshevism among the people. How 
can then martial law be said to have created a goud effect on the illiterate 


masses? If the authorities in the Punjab are delighted with the cries above 


referred to, they, in our opinion, aro unable to think properly. We are 
constrained to say that the present policy will aggravate the economic distress 
in the country. We hope Government will place no relianca on the rumour 
about the Bolshevists having sent money to India to create disturbances in 
the country. 


41. ‘We know of a Missionary School in the mofussil where the 
children are indoctrinated with the idea that it is 

Alleged enforced salaa- their duty to salute every Kuropean they meet, 
ming of HKuropeans by because he is ‘a representative of the King- 
— ge oe id Emperor.’ As the local colony was not averse tothe 
rea en ee business of acting as ‘the representative of the 
King-Kmperor,’ it generally developed the notion 

that not to be ‘salaamed’ argued defiant manners, if not furtive treason 
against the ‘ British Ray’. We are reminded of this congenial practice of 
drilling people into habits of loyalty—towards the Raj of course—by the 


report from the Punjab, which we publish elsewhere, where the Sahib log 


exact salaams from all and sundry on pain of instant reprisals, Armed to the 
teeth, they may well disport themselves among defenceless inbabitants 
demanding other forms of abasement, and satisfy themselves regarding the 
loyalty of the people, their contentment and general enlightenment on the 
Black Act. ‘The educated classes were recently reported to be sullen. We 
hope the idea is not even remotely suggested by the comparative indisposition 
they are liable to evince in the tribute of automatic salaaming.” 


42. Parts of India are in a very bad plight now. We curse the day when 
the Rowlatt Bill came into the country, a Bill which 
Appeal to Government hag brought disturbances in its train. All India is 
to Eo gs ea sop, DOW uuder the stigma of sedition. The agitation 
Pe wap sha. Ree which the people have started against the Act is 
being dealt with by the authorities as if it was 
sedition. We think that this is a great blunder on the part of the 
authorities. If it is sedition to demand a right or to express one’s resentment 
at a wrong then surely no country can be free from it. Indeed, every Indian, 
no matter what his cree may be, realises and acknowledges that the British 
connection is good not only for itngland but also for India. What we are 
anxious about at the present moment is that the present situation may. be 
eased. In order to effect this, a good understanding between the Raj and 
the people is a necessity. The people have done their part in that even a 
man like Mr. Gandhi has for a time suspended the Passive Resistance move- 
ment and has worked heart and soul to restore order. There has been no 
disturbance since he suspended his work and it is not likely that there will be 
any hereafter. The attitude of the Raj, that is our officials, however, has 
taken a peculiar turn. In several places arrests, searches and deportations 
have been ordered. Having regard to the excitement in the country there 
may be some excuse for the repressive attitude of the Government. But it 
must be remembered that those who rule a country must keep their heads 
cool. Even here in Sind which is a proverbially quiet country, and which 
even during the present troubles has been as free from excitement as no other 
part of India has been, even here the authorities have, one does not know for 
what reasons, ordered several arrests and searches. In such a province as 
Sind it is not proper to employ repressive measures. We beseech His Hx- 
cellency Sir George Lloyd personally to inquire into the present conditions of 
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a. , SS peace may ‘se restored by answering ‘brick-bats with 
‘Gujardti (20), 4th May; bullets and by requisitioning troops and the police 
Nawsari Patrika (73), 4th 0 the mere expression of public opinion in a strong 
May ; Deshi Mitra (66), manner, but no peace is established in the hearts of 
8th May; Sendhu Samd- the people by such means. Repressive measures drive 
char (84), 26th Apl.and the dejected and the despondent to revolution and 
Srd May. anarchy. People are being prevented from giving 
vent to their feelings and the popular leaders are accused of creating trouble. 
This is unbearable. The authorities forget that while kingdoms are con- 
quered by the force of arms the hearts of the people are not so won. Sir. 
Michael O’Dwyer in his speech delivered on the 7th April expressed his 
defiance of popular agitation because British arms had come out victorious 
in the Kuropean war! It is surprising that auch a Lieutenant-Governor who 
openly advocates the suppression of political agitation is kept in his 
office after the expiry of his tenure. The public are of the opinion 
that just as the trouble in Ahmedabad and Viramgam was due to the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi, the trobule in Amritsar was caused by the deportation 
of Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Satyapal. This opinion is shared by the Con- 
gress Committee. - A public, impartial and prompt enquiry into these 
troubles is quite essential in the interests of the peace of the country and 
the goodwill of the people towards their rulers. [The Navsari Patrika 
writes :—Might can subjugate any one but it cannot win hearts. The smoul- 
dering fire in the heart is fanned by the exercise of force and it gives rise to 
a conflagration that leads to evil and harmful consequences. Government 
should show paternal feelings towards the people and should win them over by 
love instead of keeping a strict eye over their faults. The Deshi Mitra remarks 
that the recent attitude of the British towards India shows that when India’s 
help is no longer wanted England flouts it, and it ascribes the present trouble 
in the country to the repressive measures of Government and their disregard 
of public opinion. In a disquisition on Satyagraha, contributed to the Sindhu 
Samdchdr, one Hundraj Sharma writes :—There is no other means for the 
regeneration of India except Satyagraha. Some are of opinion that Satya- 
graha is cowardice, but they forget that whiie cowardice is due to weakness 
Satyagraha conquers brute force, tells its opponents that it can answer 
brick-bats with stones but that it refrains from so doing and challenges its 
opponents to put an end to its existence. Since ferocious and unjust persons 
(demons) like Hiranyakashyap have been wiped out of existence there would 
be no wonder if the inebriation of the bureaucracy is put an end to. A 
Satyagrahz believes in the power of the soul and is prepared to receive arrows 
and bullets. No nation can enjoy liberty as long as it is not prepared to make 
sacrifices. We should all join the army of Satyagraha for the salvation of 
India. The progress of a nation is like the tide. Those who want to stop it, 
beware! In the subsequent issue the paper writes:—There is not a trace of 
disloyalty in Sind, but the officials have spread discontent in the people by 
instituting arrests and enquiries. Those who protest against the Rowlatt 
legislation cannot be considered disloyal. Sind is loyal to the core and it 


would not be proper to cast aspersions of disloyalty upon it and to begin a 
series of arrests on that account. | 


44, It is a point worthy of being noted that both the Moderates and 
Extremists hold repression to be responsible for the 
‘Repressive policy of disorders. The only difference between the two 


orgmument the cause of parties is that the former are of opinion that the 


movement of passive resistance should not have 

ee been begun. Both the parties hold that the dis- 
content created by the Rowlatt Bills culminated in the Punjab disorders. 
The burden of the great war was borne by the people in the belief that the 
defeat of Germany which they were assisting to bring about would benefit 
‘India. The August declaration confirmed this belief and the bureaucracy 
also behaved during the war in such ‘% way as to strengthen the belief. 
But this attitude was changed when the war came to a close and the 


é 
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hope was turned into a. disappointment. The Rowlatt Bills more than 
anything else caused the disappointment, The Rowlatt Act was passed in 
order to stop all af once any movement obnoxious to the officials having 
its origin in disappointed hopes. The bureaucracy however was not respon- 
sible for other conditions. It was not its fault that there was famine and 
influenza. It was not its fault that the Turks were defeated and that the 
question of the Khalifate assumed a new character. It was not its fault that 
the war was prolonged over four years and that the burden of the war became 
unbearable. But the bureaucracy alone is to:be blamed for destroying the 
hope that sustained the people even while they had to suffer from causes 
beyond their control, by passing the Rowlatt Act. ‘The bureaucracy persuaded 
itself into the belief that the great war proved its system of administration 
to be a success. But the Punjab disturbances dispelled this delusion. 
Even if Mr. Gandhi had not begun his Satyagraha movement this delusion 
would have been dispelled one day or another. Whence has Mr. Gandhi 
attained the great power over the minds of the public? Why was there a 
hartal as soon as the Punjab leaders were arrested ? The bureaucracy says 
rogues deceived the people by spreading rumours; but people are not thus 
deceived. Indians are not so dull as not to understand wherein their interests 
lie. Disorders have been the result of the obstructions placed in the path 
of the people who wanted to follow Mr. Gandhi's method of penance. Dis- 
appointment and darkness are the root of the disorders. The proper remedies 
at such a time are the withdrawal of the Rowlatt Act as early as possible, 
cancellation of martial law, departure of Sir Michael O’Dwyer even in an 
aeroplane from the Punjab and the early introduction of the Indian Reform 


Bill in Parliament. 


45. What has happened during the first two weeks of this month all 
over India reminds us of the dreadful incidents of 
Sedition-mongering and 1857, The apparent pretext is that Government, on 
= vl pote baa the recommendation of the Rowlatt Committes, has 
Sctntnnnen ta Thdih, passed the Rowlatt Bills for the prevention of dis- 
Musafir (137), 25th Apl. Order in the country against the wishes of the Indian 
members of the Legislative Council. Wes, however, 
do not even for 2 moment suspect, in the light of what has happened, that the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Bills is responsible for the bloodshed that - has 
occurred. The responsibility for the bloodshed lies on those who have by their 
speeches and writings against Government incessantly poisoned the hearts of 
the mass of the population; and the opposition to the Rowlatt Bills has as it 
were served as fuel to the fire which already existed. This seems clear from 
the attitude of the people to the Defence of India Act* which is even more 
severe and more prejudicial to freedom than the Rowlatt Act itself. It has 
enabled Government to deport any people, without informing them of the 
charges against them and without hearing them, to unknown destinations for 
indefinite periods of time, and to prohibit any people from writing anything 
or making speeches. We can boldly say that the cancer in the hearts of the 
people was already there as the result of the speeches referred fo above, that 
the opposition to the Rowlatt Bills served as the surgeon’s knife to open it, 
and that the bloodshed was nothing more than a natural consequence. 


46. ‘The cry is now raised by several Anglo-Indian papers that reforms 
ought not to be given to India.......... The riots 

_ The disturbances in in the Punjab are due toa combination of unfortu- 
India should not affect nate circumstances, and ought not to stand in 
ne aueetoe of vis the way of reforms for a country which gave con- 
wee ( spicuous help to England in the war. It may 
: be, as an Anglo-Indian paper said the other day, 


that ‘all Britons in India have the profoundest admiration for Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’. But it cannot be denied that Sir Michael has been exceedingly 
unpopular among Indians including the masses of the Punjab.......... 
The Punjab riots indicate, to our mind, the unpopularity of Sir Michael, 
not India’s unfitness for reforms. India is hopeful, is expectant; to trust the 
counsels of reactionary Anglo-Indians will be, as a scar statesman has 
‘pointed out, ‘ a confession of gigantic national failure ’. 
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ene AT 7. : 1 Home Ruler thus concludes an article in which it discusses the 
ise various deputations from India proceeding to Eng- 
"Home Ru lis (6), 8rd land in connection with the Reforms Scheme :— 


ae 


“One thing that must be noted by all parties con- 
ee - cerned is that no whittling down of the Scheme takes 
place. The people of India have been waiting patiently for many years 
for their aspirations being fulfilled until their patience has been exhausted. 
Their feelings have been already exasperated to their utmost length by the 
forcing of the Rowlatt Act through the Imperial Legislative Council in the 
teeth of the unanimous opposition of the Indian non-official members of the 
Council and the universal opposition of the people outside. They are dis- 
contented. The situation is very critical and it will be an act of grossest 
unwisdom not to appreciate it. Any whittling down of the Reform Scheme 
or playing with it will have disastrous effects.” 


48. 


The attitude of the 
Moderates towards the 


“ Anglo-Indian papers seem to think that because the anti-Rowlatt 
Act agitation has been availed of by certain mischief- 
makers for creating outbreaks of disorders, Indians, 
and particularly the moderate-minded men amongst 
a es ge India (10) them, must now work a change in their heart and 
Sth May, oo Wo begin to love a law for which they before cherished. 
: deep aversion. ‘he Madras Mail thus favours the 
local Liberal League with earnest advice to co-operate with the Government 
‘in dispelling misconceptions regarding the Crimes Act and deprecating all 
Opposition to it. By the way, we have noticed placards correcting some 
misrepresentations of the Act, not one of which we have seen in circulation 
in this part of the country. The propagandist work undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment in the vernaculars will be commendable if only they will set them- 
selves to refute misstatements which have actually gained currency. Other- 
wiie, the pasting up of bills will only do harm by suggesting ideas of which 
people had never dreamt. It is true that the uninstructed have but a vague 
idea of the law, if any at all, but they are not so seriously misinformed as to 
believe any of the fantastic stories which the vernacular placards contradict. 

The Moderates cannot relax their opposition to the Rowlatt Act because of 
the tragic events that have followed in its wake. They are not capable of 
the psychological feat which the Mazl in its generosity has recommended to 
them. It also advises the Moderates to separate themselves from the 
Extremists in order that they may be regarded as allies of Government. Let 
the Mail understand once for all that the Moderate party settle their policy 
‘in accordance with their convictions and do not set even co-operation with 
Government of this sort above their convictions.” 


49. The petition to the British Parliament in connection with the 
Rowlatt Bills prepared under the auspices of the 
Bombay Presidency Association is a fresh evidence 
of the Indians’ unswerving loyalty and their faith in 
British justice. Itis only due to their loyalty that 


Comments on the peti- 
tion to Parliament against 
the Rowlatt Act. 

Praja Metra and Pars 


(831), 5th May; Sdy 
Vartamdn (83), 5th May ; 
Hindusthdn (24), 5th 
May. 


their feelings are very acute against any encroach- 
ment by the authorities in this country on the 
powers of Parliament and on the independence of 
the High Courts established under the authority of 


‘the Parliament. Unfortunately the bureaucracy in 
India, being | ‘intoxicated by the use of unrestricted powers, is unable to 
understand the real spirit of the noble struggle against the Rowlatt Bills. 
The people of this country have no objection against giving avy powers to the 
authorities in order to prevent crimes, but as a precaution against the abuse 
of the powers vested in them, they should not be allowed to encroach on the 
independent powers of the High Courts. The petition under comment is 
based on this principle. We hope similar petitions will be sent from other 
‘provinces also. [The Sduj Vaitamdn fully approves of the contents of the 


petition and expresses a doubt as to thé Government of India’s powers to enact 


se laws. 


_ thes A It confidently asserts that as the agitation against the Rowlatt 


permeated even the masses, it will be very effective in getting them 


: ee . it hdrawn. It ernie ses view. expressed in the petition that the Rowlatt 
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.Act will prove very dangerous in execution. The Hindusthdn, while writing 
'n the same strain, adds:—One merit, or demerit, of the British nation is 
that John Bull does not become awakened all at once, but if he at all becomes 
awakened, he never fails to do justice. Hundreds of such petitions must be 
sent from all parts of the country in order to awaken John Bull.] 


90. His Excellency the Governor recently declared that the people of 
| Bombay were always ready to respond to the call for 
How Government co-operation. The bureaucracy declare that it is 

should secure co-opera- greatly in need of the co-operation of-the people and 
“ of the people. the latter also are always willing to offer it. But as 
udhdkar (124), 4th ihe b tiie chowine th sate + 
May. e bureaucracy while showing its anxiety to secure 
co-operation is also prepared to embark on a policy 
of repression ; this damps the ardour of the people anxious though they are to 
co-operate. All efforts of the bureaucracy to establish quiet with the, help of 
co-operation coupled with repression are bound to fail. An individual that 
begs for co-operation should lay aside all thoughts of repression and he who 
threatens to use repression ought not to beg for co-operation. Past history 
shows that the Indian bureaucracy is carrying on the administration of India 
with a dish of dainties in one hand and a bludgeon of repression in the other. 
Unrest in the country is harmful both to Government and the people. If 
Government wish to restore quiet they should not have recourse to repression 
but should secure the co-operation of the people and repeal the Rowlatt Act 
which is the root-cause of all uneasiness. 


O01, “ The days that have just passed and are still passing have been 

, more critical than any recorded in the history of 

Re ag India (16), 1th nodern India since the time of the Mutiny and so 
y- far as the feelings of the people are concerned they 
cannot be better characterised than by the fact that the peace which the 
Armistice has brought to India is worse than was the world-wide war 
to her. That is a cruel irony. But it is all the reward, so far at least, 
of India’s services and sacrifices during the war.......... Quiet will no 
doubt be restored very soon. But an armed quiet brings no contentment. 
If real peace is to be established in the country it can only be by satisfying 
popular demands. What the Government must do in order to restore their 
relations -with the people to the right plane has been adequately indicated in 


the cable which has been sent to the Premier by Pandit Madan Mohan 


Malaviya, on behalf of the All-India Congress Committee, and in the resolu- 
tions passed by the meeting of the Committee of the All-India Moderate 
Conference last week. ‘The demands contained in the cable and the resolu- 
tions embody the most representative opinion of the country on the causes of 
the present situation and the duty of Government in regard to it. These 
demands statesmanship cannot refuse. ‘heir main object is to win the good- 
will of the people for the Government by an act which must appeal alike to 
their hearts and imagination. This act must take the shape of a public 
announcement of the initiation of a constructive policy of reconciliation. ‘Any 
such announcement, we think, must contain (1) a definite declaration of 
policy regarding the question affecting Islam before the League of Nations, 
(2) a declaration as to the forthcoming reforms, (3) withdrawal of the Rowlatt 
legislation, (4) the appointment of an impartial commission of inquiry into the 
causes of the unrest and the administration of martial law and other repres- 
sive :easures in the Punjab, (5) a general amnesty to all but the perpetrators 
of criminal acts.” 7 


52. Our leaders have been urging Government to take them into their 
confidence by explaining to them the reasons for 
Government is unneces- gdopting any measures they may think necessary for 


sarily giving additional restoring quiet in the country. Their request, how- 
powers to local officers. . 


Dnydn Prakash (41), 


| appears now to be settling down. All will agree, 

therefore, that the measures adopted to meet an unexpected emergency should 

now be dropped. Instead of this Government are providing their officials 

with fresh weapons to harass the people. One of such weapons is the power 
Bm 567—-6 CON : : 


> 


ever, bas not produced any result up to this time. 
6th May. Even the Punjab which has been the hot-bed of unrest 
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~~ gonferred upon an official, named by a local Government, when the Govern- 
_-—s ment of India notifies a particular area to be disaffected, to arrest a man on 
~~ ‘mere suspicion. This power is of course given by an addition to the rules 
- ~~ under the Defence of India Act. It will be a mystery to anyone why Govern- 
ment should think it necessary to strengthen the powers of the authorities at 
a time when normal conditions are being restored everywhere. There is no 
doubt itis the duty of everyone to assist Government to preserve order. 
. People will be puzzled to know, however, how they are to co-operate with 
_, Government if the latter continue -to enact such measures without 
offering any explanation or without consulting anyone. It is incumbent 
upon Government ‘to convince the people that the measures adopted by them 
are necessitated by circumstances and that they will be withdrawn the 
moment the need for them ceases to exist. But if instead of that Govern- 
ment persist in their course of extending the powers of their executive officers 
so that eveyone will be at their mercy, the situation will needlessly become 
stil] more acute. 


*53. The Mujfid-e-Rozgidr calls the attention of the Police Commissioner 
and the Municipal Commissioner to the high prices 
Government control prevailing in the city and observes :—In Lahore the 
and high pricesin Bombay. necessaries of life are being sold at fixed rates. 
aa (140), Why do you not see that in Bombay also they are 
a sold at control prices? Will not the existing high 
prices induce the people to commit excesses? Is it not the duty of the 
Commissioner of Police to warn the keepers of hotels and shops to sell things 
at control rates? The hotels are all in a wretched state. The Municipal 
Commissiover should make a round of the Teli Gali and its hotels, and see for 
himself how dirty and insanitary the condition of that lane is. When people 
are forced to eat rotten fcod served at such insanitary hotels, they are sure to 
catch influenza, fever and other ailments. The authorities of the city must 
never judge by a look at Chowpatty and other pleasure resorts that the whole 
city is in a healthy condition. Government ought to keep the people con- 
tented by ensuring that things are sold at the prices fixed. Hence both the 
above-mentioned Commissiovers should take speedy action. 


54. ‘We learn that a petition has been made to the Director of Civil 

_ Supplies, Bombay, by a number of olerks in the 

Alleged profiteering in Account Office at Bijapur complaining of the abnor- 

Rangoon rice oe mally high price of Rangoon rice in the market at 

oe wn ae notes 7 omnae (89), Bijapur. The price which is Rs. 26 for a bag of 

re Rangoon rice is really abnormal even for the present 

abnormal times. It is said that the usual rates per bag are according to the 

quality of the rice Rs. 13—15 or 17. If it be so, it is quite a mystery why 

the price should be Rs. 26 in the Bijapur Market. ‘There must be some 

a middleman who is making huge profits.......... Itis a grave scandal for which 

ee some body must be responsible and he must be brought to book after a due 

bah enquiry into the matter. Otherwise the lot of the poor people will be unbear- 

OM able and they will go without any rice for the belly........... This is a matter 

ud : which requires an urgent and immediate enquiry and we appeal to the District 

Officers of this place to make the necessary enquiry without the least delay. 
We await the enquiry and its result.” 


55. “We must express our dissatisfaction at the way the Indian 

i personnel of the Jails Committee has been chosen. 

Complaint about the One of the Indian members is Mr. Dorai Rajah who 

Indian personnel of the jg a Vakil in Madura; he knows little.of Jail systems 

Jails Committee. ,, or dail administrations. Another member, Khan 

PP hs Times (9), 8th Behadur Hammat, is, for ought we know, an un- 
y: known horse.” 


56. ‘‘ The turn of events since the day the first arrest was made should 

. dissipate the delusion and dread of ‘sedition’ in 

Alleged need of sym- Sind; ‘plotters’ are as rare in this Province as 
i ga statesmanship 10 serpents in Norway. Even the Daily Gazette is 
‘Bind. mn bea | constrained to admit that ‘ wholesale arrests are apt 
ane ane ©) to create the impression that there is a considerable 
bo amount of revolutionary or anarchistic agitation in 
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Sind—and for the best of our belief there is none.’ The truth is, there is. 
not the slightest use for revolutionary politics in this Province; it will be 


foolish for merchants, for the landed aristocracy, for the masses, for any man 
with any interest in the social order, with any stake in the country, to have 
any sympathy with ideas of riot or anarchy. The local Government must not 
confound ‘ agitation ’ with ‘ sedition ’ or ‘revolution.’ The agitation in Sind 
has been constitutional and law-abiding.......... We ask the authorities to 
abandon the present policy of objection and negation and suspicion and 
initiate a policy of constructive co-operation with the people.......... Sind 
should be handled sympathetically, in the spirit of patience and wisdom, and 
with keen appreciation of our national aspirations.” [Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—The Seditious Meetings Act has been extended to Sind. What 
justification there is for this is not known. No reasons are given in the 
announcement. One thing we can reaffirm with confidence: there is no 
sedition in Sind. And we would ask the authorities to set themselves to the 
formulation of a positive policy inspired by confidence in the people. Only 
then will things move along the lines of progress in the Province. | 


O7. Yesterday when we received a telegram from the Associated Press 
stating that the Seditious Meetings Act had been 
Comments on the appli- applied to Sind, we for some time could not believe 
er of é “y “6 gua that Sind could have been so highly honoured by 
Siad Vd a 55) onq the Government of India. Poor Sind, which is 
May; Sindhu Samdchdr Situated in a corner of India, which is considered a 
(84), 26th Apl. desert, which is seldom remembered in other parts 
of India, and which is regarded as a peaceful 
country, will now be known all over India. It will now be said that owing 
to the presence of anarchists and revolutionaries in the province, the Govern- 
ment of India have been compelled to extend that Act toit. The Act at 
present is in force in the Punjab only. ‘Whé6n there were riots in Ahmedabad 
and in the Punjab, Sind was quiet; and yet such repressive laws have been 
brought into force in Sind. But we forget that the Commissioner openly said 
in his speech the other day that'a great disorder would have taken place 
in Sind but for the presence of numerous troops in Karachi. Is that so? 
This indicates to what extent our Government understand our people. 
Mr. Lawrence is an old Sind official and yet he calls Sindhis revolutionaries! 
We, however, think that Sindhis are as capable of sedition as Englishmen 
themselves are. [Commenting on the Commissioner’s speech the Sindhu 
Samdchdr writes :—If sedition can be scented here too, where then can loyalty 
remain? ‘lhe Commissioner referred to the badmash foreigners who have 
disturbed the peace of their own native country and have come to live in 
Sind. It would have been better if he had disclosed the identity of these 
badmashes. Who are these foreign badmashes—EKuropeans or Indians ? 
Perhaps they are some Scotchmen or Irishmen. For Indians can never be 
seditious.| | 


08. “No doubt it is the business of the Government to keep order and 

| good government and remove those that are danger- 
Comments on the ous for the state, but when the action is taken 
arrests and house searches wholesale and against very many people unnecessary 
oa eras te (11). let 1088 8 created. We do not know what grounds the 
a vocate (11), 186 Government have which called forth the arrests of 
over a dozen and quarter at Hyderabad and Karachi. 
Every one would wish that all repression be put a stop to and that policy 
replaced by the policy of conciliation. Were the Government to take into 
their confidence the public men it can be nothing less than impossible that 
all discontent can not be removed and seditionists hauled up; though it is 
impossible to believe that there exists anything like sedition in Sind.......... 
They should take the leaders of the people of the country into their confidence 
and adopt a policy of conciliation rather than that of repression. The whole- 
sale arrests of workers in the Indian cause conveys the impression that there 
exists at the bottom a conspiracy seething with discontent and they con- 
template revolution, which in fact is not and can never be. One thing, 
however, is most clear, that itis the Rowlatt Bills that have greatly been 
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apite ting the minds of the Indian people. We are of opinion that once and 


59. “The acum of the bureaucracy have found full vent in the 

pga ee 5s... erovince of Sind. The slight curb of public opinion 

BD, bch May, ing om that exists elsewhere is absent in Sind. Sucb news- 
: 3" papers as exist in that Province have no circulation 
outside the Province. The Commissioner in Sind is armed. with numerous. 
powers of a Local Government. The Government of Bombay exercise only 
a, long-distance and hardly energetic control over the Sind Administration. 
Signs of a reactionary and repressive policy have been visible in Sind for a 


pretty long time. The supersession of the Hyderabad Municipality, the 


interference with the Shikarpur Municipality and numerous petty annoyances 
are all the outcome of this policy. The few independent newspapers were 
harassed in every possible way. And nowthe culmination has come in the 
indiscriminate and wholesale arrests reported from Kardchi and Hyderabad. 
Nothing whatever has happened to justify the drastic course that is being pursued. 
in Sind. There has been no covert or overt excitement, no violence or incite- 
ment to violence, no rioting, no interference with public communications....... 
The Honouraule Mr. Bhurgri’s house was searched in his absence, but nothing 
objectionable was found. Did the police expect to find revolutionary or 
anarchist literature, or treasonable correspondence in his house? Why was 
this wholly unnecessary and uojustifiable humiliation put on him? Simply 
because unlike other Sind zemindars he does not seek official favour or a title, 


and is accustomed to straight speaking, and is on that account an eyesore to 


the officials in Sind. Similarly, there is nothing else against the others, who 


_. have been arrested except that they are the leaders of the nationalist party. 


They have not the remotest connection with any conspiracy or treasonable 
movement. But the officials in Sind are doing all they can to drive'the people 
to desperation just as Sir Michael*O’Dwyer and his officials did in the Punjab. 
It is high time that, in the interest of the Presidency and for its fair reputa- 
tion, the Bombay Government were to intervene and put an end to the 
excessive but dangerous zeal of the officials in Sind.” 


60. The Sind Observer thus concludes an article in which it justifies 
Sind Observer (13), 2nd the various arrests, house-seaches, etc., in Sind and 
Ma a “a ' blames the Datly Gazette for cautioning the autho- 
y: rities against the possible evil results of their stern 


policy :—‘* That Government took a lenient view of affairs six weeks ago is no 


reason why, having looked into the matter and found grave reasons for taking 
action now, the law should not be set in motion in the case of such as there 
is deemed to be evidence against. Itis permissible to express the opinion 
that prompt action six weeks ago would have had the most beneficent effect. 
We fail to understand how public announcements of intention to disobey laws 
were permitted in newspapers. But the more strongly we feel on such 
matters, the more imperative does it become to accord strong support to 
Government action at the present time in maintaining order and in bringing 
to justice such persons as the officials on the spot consider they have suffi- 
cient evidence against of having offended against the laws of the land— 
favouring none.” 


61. The Sukkur correspondent of the New Times writes:—“ The price 

‘The Sina - of wheat is going up here though it has gone down 
ci eo sha a otrolls's considerably in the Punjab. Itis selling at Rs. 8-8-0. 
Denertment. while in the Punjab it is selling at Rs. 4-8-6. The 
aw Times (9), 9th fall in the Punjab is due partly to the new crop being 
May. ~ - ready for market and partly to the Martial Law. 
People are wondering at the difference of prices in 

the two places and they throw the whole blame upon the Controller. They 
complain that priority certificates are not being granted after the fall in prices 
in the Punjab. They perhaps do not know that the Controller has already 


received his full supply from the Punjab for the quarter and therefore cannot 


grant priority certificates for some time, to come. Whatever it be, the people 


are sick of the Controller’s Department and they fancy that things will return 


to their normal conditions after the abolition of the controlling department.” - 
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62, The Muslim Herald expresses its gratitude for the facilities oravided 


Complaint about the 
higher rate of passage 
proposed to be charged to 
intending Hajis from Bok- 
hara and Java. 

Mustim Herald (141), 
9th May. 


for intending pilgrims to Mecca by the Government 
of India and says:—Although Government have 
kindly arranged with steamship companies to provide 
third class passages at the rate of Rs. 125 per 
head yet the line of demarcation drawn between 
the inhabitants of Java and Bokhara on the one 
hand and India on, the other is not wholly in 
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keeping with British traditions. The Bukharis 
come to Bombay after travelling for six months, and the first news they hear 
is that a Russian note of the value of Rs. 100 is exchanged for Rs. 10 only. 
It will be an additional misfortune if they be asked to pay Rs. 200 for a third 
class passage. They will, in that case, be neither able to go back to their 
homes, nor to proceed to Mecca for their Haz. We hope that Government 
will consider their case mercifully. 


63. The Bombay Samdchdr considers it very fortunate and praiseworthy 
that Government have made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the convenience of the Indian Hajis, 
by sparing @ oumber of steamers for the purpose 
and by reducing the fares to the pre-war level. It 
declares that these arrangements will give entire 
satisfaction to the Musalmans at large and it expects 
a large number of them to avail themselves of this 
convenience. It also calls upon Government to send 
an influential deputation of Indian Muhammadans to the holy places so that 
true account of the present condition of those places may be presented to 
the Indian Moslems as there is considerable uneasiness among them as to 
their safety. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers the action of Government to be 
a special obligation conferred upon the community, and so it calls upon the 
various Muslim Associations to thank Government on behalf of the Musalman 
community. It feels grateful to Government for publishing this communique 
betimes and declares that as Government are taking the utmost care of the 
religious feelings of the people, every Indian looks upon it as his religious 
duty to be loyal to the British Crown.| 


*64. “This journal has been in existence now for two years, and has 
devoted itself cousistently to the support of the 
The financial position Government and the exposure of the tendencies of 
of the somes Mesa 15 the school of thought which openly claims to have 
ith Maye atler (15), but one object, vtz., the making of Government 
impossible. Almost alone in Bombay journalism, 
the Sunday Tatler has striven whole-heartedly, to lay bare the tangled skin 
of the pseudo-political activities of those who, intent on the pursuit of. their 
Own personal ends, have debased the moral currency of public life. We 
neither expected nor received any reward. The unthinking crowd left us 
severely alone. ‘The support that might have come from those capable 
of appreciating our labours has not reached us. But we persevered in the 
task we had imposed on ourselves from motives of loyal, patriotic duty, and 
we rejoice even in our neglect. Such work as we set out to do is perhaps not 
paying work, but we did it in utter disregard of material gain or popularity, 
and we mean to persevere. ‘To the few—the very few—who have befriended 
us, we tender our grateful thanks. We are fortified by the knowledge that 
these will continue to extend their support, and perhaps on seeing these lines, 
they may be pursuaded to do whatever is in their power, to enlarge the circle 
of our supporters.” 


Comments on the 
facilities provided by 
Governmegt for the Haj 


pilgrinage. 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), 
6th May; Akhbadr-e-Islam 
(59), Sth May. 


MUNICIPALITIES, 


65. The Kdnara Vritt complains that the preliminary list of Kumta 
(Karwar) Taluka Local Board Voters is not properly 
prepared and that it does not contain all the voters 
entitled to vote. It admits that the list is a rough 
one and that those not mentioned therein may have 

their names entered on application. But still it 
wants that mistakes should not be made from the 


Objections to the Taluka 
Local Board Voters’ List 
for Kumta (Karwar). 

Kdnara Vritt (89), 28rd 
Apl. 
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that it is not necassary that the wholesum of Rs. 48 should 
3 a8 assessment in order to entitle a person to vote. It 
is sufficient, it thinks, if Rs. 48 are paid in all. It is not also legal to 

~ exclude, i in its eyes, persons so entitled because they dwell within the muni- 
imits of Kumta (Karwar). Even those rayats who pay a rent of Rs. 48, 
ft adds, are entitled to vote. The Record of Rights, in its opinion, supplies 
the necessary information and it holds that it is a mistake to omit the names 
. of rayats qualified to vote. The names of Local Board teachers getting 
ee Res. 500 annually, it says, have not been included. It suggests that all these 
_ wnistakes should be corrected. According to the Gazette, it points out, new 
_ Boards are to begin their work from June next and the glections are fixed in 
ss | Kumta Taluka for the 2nd of June. The paper wants to know whether the 
i Gazette or the Collector is mistaken. ) 


2  RALWAYS. 


a 66. In the course of a letter to the Kesarit Mr. Vishwant Ganesh Javde- 
e. kar of Dhulia (West .Khandesh) writes:—All the 
a How the question of attempts made to secure redress in the matter of 
< overcrowding in third- overcrowding in third-class railway carriages having 


class railway carriages failed I asked the Railway Board whether it would 
may be solved. 


a be proper for one to pull the emergency chain in 
se etter ena case the railway officials refused to reduce the over- 
| crowding in a compartment. It however asked me to consult my own legal 
advisers in the matter. I therefore made up my mind to make the experi- 
ment myself. On 20th March 1919 on my asking the guard in charge of the 
Nagpur Mail to reduce the overcrowding, he went away saying that it was 
not his business and that I myself might throw out the passengers. I then 
pulled the emergency chain. As the train then refused to move, the guard, the 
station master, etc., came and took down my name and threatening to give 
g me in charge of the Police, wired to the Police at the next station. The 
a _ ‘Police there came to. take me into custody but when I asked them for the 
: charge in writing, no body gave it, and though it is over a month since the 
: incident took place, the Railway Company also has not asked me anything 
ee about the matter. The Company is perhaps afraid that if it proceeds against 
the passenger and the charge is proved it will itself become liable to be fined 
oe ‘under the Railway Act. : 


- 


:  M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


, ». Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 16th May 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, Commenting on the Proclamation issued by His Excellency the 

_ Viceroy in connection with the Afghan hostilities 
Comments on His the New Times remarks :—“ His Excellency’s appeal 
Excellency fhe Viceroy’s to the people of India to refrain from acts which 


Proclamation regardin , alae 
the Afghan ge a 5 will add’to the burden of his government will; we 


New Times (9), 13th feel sure, meet with immediate response. It will 
May. | be an act of statesmanship, we may add, if the 
| Martial Law is withdrawn and the Punjab pacified 

at this time. We earnestly hope the war will be of a short duration; and 
we feel sure the loyalty of Indians will be the strongest. possible refutation 
of the Afghan theory of Indian unrest. The Amir’s effort will not succeed, 
for India understands that in the British Empire is the hope and promige of 
Indian nationalism.” | 


"sc. ae basa gr eo gives an idea of the extent of the- 
oe olly and madness of Amir Amanullah Khan in 
9 ES Boe. oe (20), resolving to make this sudden and wanton attack 

upon the peace of India........... Further we are 
told that the Amir excuses his act of treachery pretending that India is in 
a state of revolution which will react on his own country. Further the recent 
deplorable events in India are so grossly misrepresented taat the Afghans 
are told that in India neither men’s property nor their religion is safe, that 
three men are forbidden to speak together, that Muslims are excluded from 
their mosques and Hindus from their temples. We all know that these are 
utterly false statements. But we are told that there is proof of certain 
despicable men in communication with the Amir working as his agents in 
India. Three such men have already been arrested in Peshawar. Against 
them British power must tell. Whipping and deportations are tame punish- 
ments for such traitors. British guns must blow them ap to pieces.” 


*3. Tbe Afghan armies have been greatly reformed ‘during the last fifty 
years, 2.¢., since the Amir entered into an alliance 
‘Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), with the British Government. Hence it is foolish 
18th May. to think that they will be blown away before the 
| _ British forces. We are sorry to find that the 
Anglo-Indian press always despises and underrates the true value of ‘the 
natives. The real culprit who murdered Habibullah Khan has not been nor 
will be traced. The whole press was jubilant over the disgrace aud impri- 
sonment of Sardar Nasrullah, but by now the press must hava found out that 
he is the only experienced man in ths whole of Afghanistan to-day. [Else- 
where the paper advises Government, if it be true that the Amir has embarked 
on war on the strength of false rumours emanating from the Punjab, to 
dispel such apprehensions by suitable and effective means. In yet another 
place the paper asks the British statesmen to go to the root of all the causes 
which led to the war, and inquires if all Afghan statesmen are so foolish as 
to embark on war without estimating the strength of the (opposing) forces. 
In another place once again it pays a tribute to the manner in which the 
operations of the British forces which are fighting on the defensive are con- 
ducted. It adds that Afghanistan is barren and it is unprofitable to advance 
far into it.| : 


4, [The “Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers it a suicidal step on the part of 
i a ls (59) the young Amir to have risen against the British 
i ell ate ‘* and calls upon the people of India to co-operate 


gratified at the offers made by Indian Chiefs, particularly Muhammadan onas, 
to place the resources of their States at the disposal of Government for the 
purposes of the war against Afghanistan. It is surprised at the inaction of 
the Anjuman-e-Islim of Bombay in coming forward to denounce the action 


of the Amir. In a subsequent issue, the paper expresses gratification at the | 
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proclamation issued by the His Excellency the Viceroy to the people of © 


Afghanistan and hopes that these people who are staunch followers of the 
Prophet will be led to the right path by the verse from the holy Quran 
duoted 3 in the Viceroy’s proclamation. | 


5. It was thought that the murder of Amir Habibullahkhan was the 
bitter consequence of the play of individual ambition, 

- Kesari (109), 16th May. butit is now clear that the deed was committed by 
military conspiratgrs following a particular policy. 

A. Turkish party was naturally formed in Lideiaiihie at the beginning of 
the great war which maintained that the country should invade the Punjab 
by picking up @ quarrel with the British. ‘The friends of Young Turks were 
in Afghanistan even before this and they were engaged in the work of 
forming a Pan-Islamic union. But Amir Habibullahkhan declined to inter- 
vene in the war. Afghanistan had no other alfernative but to keep itself 
neutral in a war between Turkey and England. It was as it were caught 


ina vice between the British and Russian forces and they would have 


made short work of it.. There was a change in the Russian situation in 
1918. In March of that year the Turko-German forces came near the 
Caspian Sea and they evinced a desire of invading India by utilising 
the Caspian-Merv Railway. Till that period, it was not possible for 
Afghanistan to engage itself in any anti-British agitation. Persia, Samar- 
kand, Bokhara and Kabul Muhammadans now formed an entente and 
supported by the ‘l'urko-German forces schemes began to be hatched of an 
Indian invasion a year ago in Kabul. At that time Germans were in the 
ascendant in France and if Afghanistan wanted really to invade India, May 
of 1918 was the proper time for it. Why did Afghanistan waste that 
opportunity? What was against it then and what is now in its favour? It 
is no doubt true that Habibullahkhan was the Amir of Afghanistan then and 
that he avoided war as he was greatly impressed by the military strength 
of Britain. Itis also true that Amanullahkhan, a devotee of Young Turks, 
is new Amir and that he has begun the war hastily. But we cannot say 
that the great change was effected by the change of individuals. It is 
true that last May, ‘'urko-German forces were encamped on the Western side | 
of the Caspian Sea and that Germany was victorious in France. But these 
things took place far off from Afghanistan, and the old and new Russian 
army of the Caspian, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand and Tashkand was against 
Germany. ‘T'he old Russian army was openly fighting Germany and the 
new Russian army was secretly assisting the former. How was the Turko- 
German force under Mackensen to approach Afghanistan? When Afghan- 
nistan saw that the old and the new Russian Army of the Caspian and 
Samarkand was against the ‘T'urko-German force it was not possible for 
Afghanistan to take up arms on the side of Turkey even while Germany 


‘was dominant in Kurope. The British forces were pushed up in Seistan when 


the feeling of the Russian army was known and they were allowed to occupy 
the Merv-Caspian Railway. What could even Amanullahkhan have done, 
were he the Amir then, in these circumstances? From last December or 
so, Germany is no longer the enemy but Russia is the enemy of England. 
From January 1919, Bolsheviks and British forces are fighting against one 
another openly. The Russian forces on one side of Afghanistan became 
ready in January to fight against the British forces ou the other side. Such 
a situation had never arisen during the last 75 years and not for a moment 
during the great war. Last January the Taskhend-Orenberg Railway line 
was occupied by Lenin and from Petrograd to Merv the Bolshevik rule was 
firmly established. Lenin knows that when England will be. free from the 
peace entanglements with Germany, it will suppress the Bolsheviks; but 
why should they, when once the war is on, refrain from troubling England 
as much as they can till the very end? In January the Bolsheviks joined the 
Teheran-Bokhara-Samarkand-Kabul clique. As the Russians have been the 
gurus of the officials and other people of Bokhara, Samarkand and Kabul for 


_ the last 50 years, they thought that Lenin was a new glorious Tsar upholding 


the poor and they fell vi ak to the deceptions of Bolsheviks. The clique 

‘thought that the proper time for the invasion of the Punjab had arrived 

on account of the disorders in the Punjab and Amir Po ch began 
\ 


% ; 


3 


openly to speak of it after the 13th of the last month. People began to 
connect Amir Amanullahkhan with the murder and in order to stop this talk. 


about the murder he had hastily to undertake the invasion of a foreign 
country. If the Bolsheviks help Afghanistan’ well, the war will continue 
for a year but if they do not go beyond lip sympathy, within three weeks 
Kabul and Kandhar will be occupied by the British. It is also likely that 
the Afghans may retreat even beyond Afghanistan while Lenin is not disposed 
of. The British Army will, therefore, first try to sever the connection 
between the Bolsheviks and Afghans and then try to capture Kabul. |[Hlse- 
where the paper writes referring to the Viceroy’s Proclamation :—Govern- 
ment know that the Congress, the Home Rule League and other political 
institutions impressed the idea upon the minds of the people during the great 
war that the British Government was more beneficial than the rule of 
an intelligent and scientific nation like Germany. It is not at all possible 
that India which did not approve of German rule would prefer Afghan rule 
or bow before satanic Lenin; Government need not suspect that Indians 
would directly or indirectly aid Afghans or Bolsheviks. ‘The Afghan spies 
may have secretly fostered disorders in Ahmedabad and the Punjab; but it 
would not do to ascribe the disorders to revolution. Disappointment caused 
by the Rowlatt Act and by the determination of the bureaucracy not to give 
up their powers burst out in the form of the Punjab disorders. People will 
not do anything that would encourage the Afghans; but in order that they 
may voluntarily help Government if need be, if is necessary to repeal the 
Rowlatt Act and give an assurance of a share in the Central Government 
as early as possible. The interests of both England and India would be 
served by such a decision. Hngland is strong enough to suppress Afghanistan 
without the voluntary help of the Indian subjects. In the coming June 
20,000 troops are to be sent “from England against Afghanistan. In less 
time they could go wd the Black and Caspian Seas to the other side of 
Afghanistan, than they would take if they go to Afghanistan vzd Karachi and 
Quetta. England will take upon itself the work of severing Afghanistan from 
Russia and the Government of India will have to fight Afghanistan. British 
soldiers are not so enthusiastic to fight Lenin. Though they do not approve 
of Bolshevism, the British masses do not think it a holy duty to fight against 
Bolsheviks in Russia. In these circumstances if would be needlessly 
troubling England to adopt circumlocutory methods, if the bureaucracy sticks 
to its attitude towards the Rowlatt Act without caring for the voluntary help 
of Indian subjects.] 


6. The Afghans have no doubt made a great mistake in waging war 
against the Government of India. Ultimately, 

Rdshira Hitaishi (117), however, this conflict will lead to the good of both 
14th May; Jagrit (46), the British Empire and Afghanistan. Formerly 
10th May; djakdran A fohanistan formed a buffer between the two powerful 
(116), lith May; Dnyan Ww + Rael 2 Ceend Tilia! Sei ie ke bbe 
Prakdsh (41), 14th May; pires O USS1a an rea ritalin. wing to e 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (110), COllapse of Russia, however, it has now ceased to 
12th May. occupy that position. Up to this time Afghanistan 
| was practically terra wncognita to the outside world. 
But now when it will be overrun by the English and Indian armies it will be 
thrown open to the commerce of the world and will thus emerge from its 
barbarous condition. It appears from the proclamation of His Excellency 
the Viceroy that the Amir is endeavouring to disseminate false news in India 
with a view to spreading discontent among Indians. But we know the 
Afghans only too well. Ahmedshah Abdali was no other but an Afghan who 
descended into the Punjab and plundered right up to Delhi. The Viceroy 


may rest assured that Indians will not attach the least value to the proclama- 


tions and leaflets issued by these cruel people. Jndians, be they Hindus or 


Muhammadans, will never welcome them; whatever may be our differences with 


Government we shall never join hands with an uncivilized people like the 


Afghans. Government need not entertain any doubts about the loyalty 


of Indians at this time. India was perfectly loyal during the great war one 
she is not likely to go astray now. If there were an iota of statesmanship 

Afghanistan the Amir would not have picked a quarrel with the =~ 
Government. But it is futile to si the Afghans to exhibit a quality now 
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Wh ich : Ray never exhibited in the past. ‘They geem-to have reverted to their: 
gid occtpation of robbery. This will have only one ending, viz., the total” 

ibitruction ‘of Afghatisten. (The Jagrtt says that the loyal Muhammadans 
- of India will be greatly pained to see the Afghans twisting the tail of the 
ee British lion without bivins an adequate conception of his strength. The 
a Radjakdran says that for the Afghans to venture to fight with the British 
| | Empire which has just emerged victorious from a great war is to invite certain 
destruction. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—There is no doubt Indians will 
give Government all the help they need at this time. They should, however, 
appoint a mixed commission of officials and non-officials to inquire into the 
causes of unrest in the Punjab and thus remove any misunderstanding that 
may exist between the rulers and the ruled. This will create an atmosphere 
favourable for the willing co-operation of the people. The Khandesh Vaibhav 
writes :—The Indian Chiefs and peoples will show the same alacrity in assist- 
ing Government now as they did during the great war. Butitis the duty of 
Government also to keep the people contented. The military rule in the 
Punjab is pressing heavily on the people and Government should lose no time 
in ending it.| 


"7. ‘Folly and recklessness and want of knowledge and foresight have 
aca ag ruined Turkey. Enthusiastic visionaries who led 
ing, ook. (20), 18th May the revolution have brought ruin upon the Empire of 
See the late Sultan, who with all his reactionary methods 
and principles and with all his questionable deeds, knew at least how to keep 
the European nations at arm’s length and preserve his own power and 
prestige. A similarly disastrous blunder has been perpetrated by Amanullah 
Khan. One can never feel any sympathy with the author of such an idiotic 
crime and his advisers. We have not the slightest doubt that all of them 
will be taught a severe lesson. Our Muhammadan countrymen have not yet 
fully realised how Turkey has brought about her own ruin and how the British 
Government even with their advocacy of her cause may fail to secure all that 
they desire from the Peace Conference which has to deal not with the Moslem 
nations and their views and feelings alone but with a complicated problem 
affecting the whole of Kurope. But they wiil now be in a position to realise 
from the very outset how reckless and unjustifiable has been the conduct of 
the late Amir’s successor.” 


8. The information published by the Government of India about the 
disturbance on the Afghan frontiers is not adequate. 
Gujardtt (20), 11th Those very. people who are interested in the safety 
May; Hindusthdn (24), of the frontiers are kept in the dark. People want 
lath May; Praja Mitra +>) know as to whether there is only petty mischief 
and Parse (31), 17th May; © | 
Shri Venkateshwar (82) OF 8 regular conflagration on the Afghan frontiers. 
11th and 13th May; here was some disturbance in the Punjab on the 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), 11th April, but martial law was enforced forthwith 
14th May; Jdm-e-Jam- and the circulation of news was stopped. People in 
shed (26), llth and 14th other parts of India are entirely in the dark as 
May , Rolaer-t-Hing | (27), to the real situation in the Punjab. How is it then 
11th May; Sayajt "yaya that the Afghans knew what was happening in 
(119), 15th May; Deshi ae 
Mitra (66), 15th May; the Punjab and led an attack in the proximity 
Broach Mitra (63), 11th Of Peshawar on the 2nd May? It seems, therefore, 
May. | that the suppression of news about the Punjab 
affairs led to the spread of wild rumours and 
Amanullakhan was tempted to take advantage of them. ‘This shows that a 
great blunder has been committed by keeping “people ill-informed about the 
happenings in the Punjab. Whatever may be the causes of the disturbances 
in the Punjab it would be advantageous to all to adopt a liberal policy in 
the province and to take the people into confidence in order to enlist their 
‘co-operation in suppressing the disturbance on the frontier. The Sikhs may be 
dissatisfied with the administration of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer butit is ridiculous to 
suppose that they would be prepared to accept the authority of Amanullakhan. 
[The Hindusthan writes :—The people of Indian will welcome the proclama- 
— “tion issued by His-Excellency the Viceroy. We are gratified at-the.initial step 
taken by the Viceroy to take the preye into:his confidence. ‘The people may 


5 


have differences of opinion with the officials in this country but they cannot 
fora moment tolerate the suggestion of breaking their relations with the 
British. We, therefore, fail to understand what has led the Amir to take the 


present step. The British have humbled a foe like Germany and they will not 


take long to bring a small principility like Afghanistan to itssenses. India’s 
loyalty has been severely put to testin the past, but the present occasion will 


help to remove any doubts that might still exist in the minds of certain ill- 


informed EKuropeans. Since the outbreak of the European war the people 
of India have been urging Government to give military training to 
their youth but nothing substantial has come out of it. Government should 
now give a careful consideration to this subject. Government will be 
relieved of much of their anxiety if the young men of this country are placed 
in a position to defend their own country. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
thanks His Excellency the Viceroy for keeping the people of India informed 
of the happenings in Afghanistan and for issuing the proclamation to the 
people of that country. It expresses a hope that the pride of the commander 
of the Afghan troops will soon be humbled and believes that many of the 
Afghans will refrain from joining Amanullah in his foolish adventure. The 
Shri Venkateshwar declares that the whole of India to a man will stand by 
the British in withstanding any foreign aggression and considers it sheer 
folly on ths part of the young Amir to have launched on a foolish adventure. 
In a subsequent issue the paper gives a hearty response to the appeal of His 
Hixcellency the Viceroy and asks the people to refrain from doing or saying 
anything that would add to Government’s anxiety or make the task of govern- 
ing this country wore difficult. The Bombay Samdchdr exhorts the people 
to respond to the appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy and trusts that the 
Afghans will learn a bitter lesson and be convinced of their folly at the very 
first brush with the Indian army. The Jdme-e-Jamshed declares that the 
new Amir should be taught a lesson for his folly and that the annual subsidy 
given so far to Afghanistan should be stopped once for all as there is no 
Russian menace left any longer for India to fear. In the subsequent issue 
the paper confidently believes that the people of India will forget all their 
differences with their rulers and make common cause in repalling the foreign 
ageression and thus respond to the appeal issued by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. The Katser-t-Hind exhorts the people to respond heartily to the 
appeal issued by the Viceroy and asks Mr. Gandhi to suspend his Satyagraha 
movement till the cessation of hostilities with Afghanistan. The Sayajz 
Vijaya deplores the folly of the Amir in courting his own doom by rising 
against the British but is gratified at the fresh opportunity afforded to India 
to prove her loyalty. It also asks Government to give military training to 
the youth of India and to give them commissioned ranks in the army so 
that their martial spirit may be kept at its best and that no foreign enemy 
may ever dare to invade India in future. The Deshi Mitra writes :—The 
young Amir has unnecessarily created a disturbance and his castles in the 
air are bound to come to naught. However, there is need for sympathetic 
co-operation between the Government and the people in defending India. 
Government should, therefore, be prompt in removing the causes that have 
given rise to discontent among the people. It is only when the people are fully 
satisfied with their rulers that a Government is spared the bitter experience 
embodied in the proverb ‘drowned in a ditch after swimming an occan:’ or 
‘a small stone breaks a water-pot’? The Broach Mitra expresses confidence 
in the power of Britain to teach a bitter lesson to the new Amir but wishes that 
in view of the possibilities of complications with Russia the Government of 
India should content themselves by driving away the Amir’s forces and 
should not extend the boundaries of India as far as Russia.] | 


9. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers it a welcome change in the attitude 
of the Muhammadans that they have now seen the 
The Afghan War and propriety of the Rowlatt Act and are gradually 


the loyalty of Musal- looking upon the Satyagraha movement with dislike. 


mans. . ; e 
oreo SP ane The paper congratulates the various Muslim associ 


17th Ma ations and leaders of other provinces on their having 
| a shown their loyalty to the British Crown by advising 
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the public to stop all agitation against Government in view of the Afghan 


egrets with wonder that the Musalmans of Bombay have not yet 


ne ‘enn 1 fit to follow in their wake. It earnestly calls upon the Bombay Muslims 


to convene a meeting in order to assure His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay of their loyalty to the Crown. 


10. Commenting on the meeting held under the auspices of the Anju- 


Comments on the meet- 
ing of Bombay Muham- 
madans to consider the 
question of the Khali- 
phate. 

Muslim Herald (141), 
16th May; *M u fi d-e- 


Rozgar (140), 18th May. 


man-i-Zia-ul-Islam in connection with the question 
of the Khaliphate, the Muslim Herald writes :—We | 
bring it to the notice of Government once again that 


it is not good on their part to show indifference 


towards Moslems who do not scruple even to 
sacrifice their own religion to express their gratitude. 
We have heard from reliable sources that when 
Mr. Gandhi entered the premises the Muhammadans 


greeted him with the forearms joined together after 
the fashion of the Hindus. They did not stop there, but. at the departure of 
Mr. Gandhi they shouted Allaho Akbar (God is great) which is addressed to 
God only. If the Mussalmans are desirous of establishing the Khaliphate at 
the expense of religion, we request them to let the matter alone. Mr. Gandhi 
is the man who is determined to abolish cow-killing and Urdu. Only a few 
days ago Messrs. Gandhi and Jamnadas made speeches atthe Hindi Literary 
Conference against Urdu. What kind of friendship is this that in our meetings 
they come and call us brethren and show great sympathy with us, while in 
their own meetings they devise schemes for suppressing Urdu? Mr. Gandhi's 
sincerity is worth noticing. He said at the meeting that he could speak Urdu, 
but that he wanted to speak in Gujrati on that night. ‘To deliver a speech in 
Gujrati at a Muslim meeting is sufficient to prove that Urdu is not indispens- 
able. Mr. Gandhi has, however, completely won over the wiseacres of the 
meeting to his side. {The Mufid-e-Rozgdr criticises the reception accorded 
to Mr. Gandhi in similar terms. | 


11. Commenting on Mr. Gandhi’s speech on the question of the Khali- 
fate before a meeting of the Anjuman-e-Zia-ul-Islam 
of Bombay, the Akhbdr-e-Isladm writes :—It was quite 
obvious that all the leading citizens of Bombay had 
purposely kept away from this meeting. From the 
appearance of the gathering one would suppose that 
Mr. Gandhi had lost the sympathy of the leading 
Musalmans of Bombay, and so people must have 
realized that his Satyagraha movement has brought 
a great calamity on the country. Mr. Gandhi suggested in this meeting that 
Satyagraha was the connecting link between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 
We strongly object to such a suggestion. For, looking to the delicacy of the 
Muslim Faith, the fanciful implications of Satyagraha may cause much 
friction between the Hindus and the Muhammadans by estranging the latter 
from their faith. As people have been misled in the name of Satyagraha, the 
new religion of Satyagraha would be disastrous for the Indian pesple. Mr. 
Gandhi further stated that Mecca and Medina should remain in the hands of 
Muhammadans and must not fall into the hand of any other power. This 
statement implies that if these holy places pass into the hands of any other 
power, the Muhammadans will be greatly disturbed thereby. But there is 
no truth in this implication, for, the British Government have given repeated 
assurances about not interfering with the Holy Places of Islam. Mr. Gandhi 
attended this meeting with the selfish purpose of persuading Musalmans to 
join the Satyagraha movement, but it was a matter for joy that nota single 


Musalman came forward to join that movement or speak on its advantages 
in that meeting. 


isc om reports regarding Afghanistan are true, the quiet atmosphere 
of India is likely to be disturbed. When the danger 
of the Afghan invasion is impending, the Indian 
Muha madans are advised by their so-called friends 
to resort to Satyagraha in connection with the ques- 
| tion of the Khalifate. We hope our Muslim brothers 
are aware of the disturbances that erstwhile took place in consequence of the 


Comments on Mr. 
-Gandhi’s speech on the 
Khalifate at a meeting of 
the Zia-ul-Isl4m Anju- 
man of Bombay. 
Akhbdr-e-Isladm 


(59), 
‘12th May. 


Musalmans “and the 
7 Satyagraha movement, 


‘Political Bhomiyo (74), 
| 16th May. 


q 


Satpagrake movement, and so they will maintain their loyalty to the Crown 


without being deceived by the advice of their so-called friends. 
interest consists only in siding with Government. 


Their 


The party, which-has 


incurred blame owing to the Satyagraha movement and has lost its prestige 
in the eye of Government as well as the public, attempts to bring into 
disrepute even an unswervingly loyal community like the Musalmans. Now, it 
only behoves Mussalmans that they should not be deceived by the sweet words 
of their so-called friends. Since the time of the Company the Muhammadans 


bave remained loyal to the Sarkar and have occasionally helped them. 


They > 


have successfully passed through the ordeal of even the last war, wherein 
they had to fight against their co-religionists and have thereby completely 
proved their loyalty. Moreover, there is every hope that they will remain loyal 
to the Crown even in the present Afghan war. Musalmans had no hand in 
the disloyal incidents that have occurred till now. They are advised to resort 


to Satyagraha only with a view to make them swerve from the 
of loyalty. Muhammadans, therefore, should do nothing of the kind. 


path 
The 


Hindus and the Muhammadans have fully experienced how wicked and 
injurious the Satyagraha movement is; not only that, but some reputed 
Muslim leaders as well as Hindu and Parsi leaders too have disapproved of 


this movement. Why should then Musalmans resort to Satyagraha ? 


Some 


say that Musalmans are dissatisfied in the matter of the Khalifate and 
consequently their feeling is greatly excited, as a result of which there have 
been some outbursts of unrest in different places. This is a downright affront 
to Muslim loyalty. The few Musalmans who joined the Satyagraha move- 
ment did not do so for the sake of the Khalifate. In short the Satyagraha 
movement against the Rowlatt Act has no connection whatever with the ques- 
tion of the Khalifate. The agitation in connection with the latter stands on 
an entirely different footing from that against the former. No doubt, the 
Muhammadan feeling would be injured if their holy places would pass ‘into 


the hands of some other power and if the Turkish Empire were 


dis- 


membered; but all the same they do not mean to be disloyal to Government. 
They feel confident that Government will not fail to appreciate the 


valuable help they rendered to Government by fighting against 
co-religionists ; that is to say, Government will certainly reward 


their 
their 


services by respecting their wishes in the matter of the Khalifate. 
Muhammadans have no reason to be disappointed until the question of the 
Khalifate has been finally settled, and so the Musalmans must have faith 


in Government. 


13. “These terms ought to make Germany realise to the full the com- 


Comments on the peace 
terms offered to Germany, 


plete significance of Vae Victss! which she would 
herself have impressed on her enemies if she had 


Servant of India (10), been the victor, in spite of the fact that she was 


15th May. 


saved a military Sedan by President Wilson giving 


her the armistice only a fortnght before Marshal Foch 
was ready with his big scheme of advance through Lorraine. It is natural for 
everybody to feel a sneaking sympathy for the under-dog, but in this case 


sympathy will be completely wasted, for if Germany had woo we know 


what 


had awaited the whole world from the writings of her then popular writers 
like Bernhardi. She played for world dominion or downfall, and it was her 
misfortune that she got only the latter. Those who wantonly play for such 


high stakes certainly deserve no sympathy on losing.” 


14. “ The real issue is: Is the Peace that is now dictated to Germany 


Young TREE (16), 14th 
May. 


a just peace—-a peace that will usher in good will, 
contentment and harmony in a world thirsting for 
them? What are the necessities of the case? 


These were to destroy the spirit of Prussian Militarism altogether and not 
to transplant it from Germany elsewhere, to make the world safe for 
- democracy and not for Imperialism, to punish Germany but not to kindle a 
flame of hatred and vengeance among her people, repair the wrongs inflicted 
by her Militarists on other ‘peoples and not to reduce her. own people to the 
condition of serfs. The ‘programme of the world’s peace’ on these lines 


was embodied by President Wilson in his famous fourteen points, which 


were 


fully endorsed by the Allies and on the faith of which no less than to the 


armed force ofthe Allies Germany was induced to surrender.......... 


° 
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The 


ee | aretiment ‘that all the reparation Girmany may make cannot be a suffi- 


ae on recompense for the wrong done by her is no answer to the doublé 


: ’ my wrong of the servitude of the German people and the parasitism of the French 
~.. gnd other Allied peoples which is involved in the present scheme of reparation 


and indemnities. And after such a peace which condemns Germany to the 
position of a helot for foreign taskmasters, is it likely that she will enter the 
League of Nations? What then becomes of the greatest constuctive idea is 
the war the permanent settlement of the world on the guarantee of * 
general association of Nations’? That primary consideration is ieiesebinds 
in what may be misconstrued by some as perhaps the cry for revenge 
masquerading in the guise of dealing out stern justice........... Is not there 
higher lesson than that of stern justice? If the world is to remain as 
hitherto a house divided against itself, that lesson may prove effective. But 
if the new world is to be a world of permanent peace and good will among 


men, is if not necessary that the higher lesson of forgiveness and magnanimity 
should be applied ?” 


*15. “The long-delayed and much-expected Peace Terms have at 
Jast been published and the sum and substance of 
im (8), 18th the conditions imposed on Germany can be very 
pithily expressed in very few words, namely, that 
they amount to a slow death-sentence on her; Financially, Germany will be 
bled white by exacting enormous sums for reparation : military and naval con- 
ditions reduce her to impotence; she will -be stripped of all her colonies; 
slices from Germany herself will be cut to satisfy France and Poland; and 
some of her parts will be constituted as independent States. Weather 
Germany will accept these terms or notit is difficult to determine at present, 
but opinion in Germany, as expressed by the Press,-is against their acceptance, 
and the latest telesrams show that even the German Government has 
denounced the Peace Terms.......... But supposing that these Peace Terms 
are imposed upon the unwilling Germany by the Allies, can we say that they 
would not rankle in the minds of the Germans as did the terms in the minds 
of the French, after the last Franco-German war? And if they would, will 
they not keep alive the spirit of revenge in their minds, as did the terme 
imposed on France after 1870? Can this then be deemed as a guarantee 
for the future unbroken peace? ‘The only answer to these questions is in 
the negative, and in the very interests of peace, we think the Allies will have 
to modify certain conditions of tho Peace Treaty.......... It is thus clear 
that the Peace Treaty, excepting the Labour provision, is not very satisfactory 
from the point that it cannot prevent future wars, and it has not made the 
- League of Nations a practically useful governing body ‘to settle international 
disputes.” 


16. Germany may sign the terms of Peace to gain the time till she 
completes her preparations, but 1t would be a mistake 
rae COM), 208h May. 4, suppose that the treaty would make her oppose 
the Bolsheviks. The Anglo-French themselves will have. to deal with 
Lenin, who will possibly be able secretly to secure German munitions in 
large quantities. It is also likely that large numbers of German military 
leaders and experts may migrate and take service under Russia and in that 
way try to wreak vengeance on the English and the French. ‘hose terms 
of Peace will doubtless secure a new lease of life of some months for Lenin. 
The Allies’intention seems to be to turn against Lenin after completely 
smashing Germany. It is clear that till that happens Central Asia will have 
to suffer harrassment for some days at the hands of Lenin. 


17. The peace terms are such as would be imposed upon a defeated 

| reve nation by the victorious party, and if Germany accepts 
Hindusthan (24), 13th them, she will not be able to raise her head at least 
and i4th May; Praja for the next hundred years. Germany was no 
f-yeiell oth td Vas B42 doubt our enemy; still, however, the fact that her 
3) 13th May: porn +a future generations will have to suffer for the faults 
Jamshed (26), 13th Mays of the present generation cannot but breed a feeling - 


Samdcher (62), Of indignation in her people. To-day Germany is at 


) | th and 16th =? * the mercy of the allies; whether to let her live or to 
| kill*her or to en the fire of enmity from 


> 
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her heart, now rests with the allies. Wedid desire to see the defeat of 
Germany as our enemy; but all the same we must acknowledge that she was 
a brave nation and had far-advanced in Science, organisation, etc. Will 


there be permanent peace in HKurope by reducing such a nation to a non-entity — 


or by keeping her in a crushed state for years together? Her military and 
naval strength may be curtailed, but it is not desirable to keep her industries 
in a crushed state as an indemnity of crores of rupees is to be exacted from 


her. Some ask whether Germany will accept these terms; but if the allied . 


nations—especially America—will stand by them, Germany ‘has no alterna- 
tive but to accept them. Germany has now no friend, no ally in Europe. 


To insult a fallen enemy some will suggest that the terms be made 


still more severe. The world had greatly relied on President Wilson; 
but from the perusal of the terms it appears that France and England 
have played a prominent part in framing the peace terms. Germany 
may not have any army; she may not have money; still, however, there 
will not be peace in the heart of the German people after signing the 
Peace Treaty. They will have a feeling of revenge in their heart as ths Freach 
had against Germany after their defeat. These terms ehould be modified for the 
future peace of Hurope if the Allies wish to create such a feeling among the 
German people as would make them forget the very idea of war in future. 

The wise politicians of Kurope are now formulating the League of ‘ations 
with a view to save their nations from future wars; but so long as every Gon- 
stituent of this League of Nations would not aim at the good of the world by 
giving up all his self-interest, this League of Nations cannot preserve the 
peace of the world. [In its subsaquent i issue the paper writes:—Those, who 
thought that Germany would sign tae Peace Treaty without any hesitation 
whatever, are deceived in their view. From the telegrams and the opinions 
of the German press and politicians one would, at first sight, feel doubtful 
whether Germany will sign the Treaty or whether there will be war again. 
But Germany will shortly see that she has no alternative butt» sizn if. The 
German representatives may sign the Treaty, but if the German peuple would 
not support them, Bolshevism would at once catch hold of Germany. If the 
German representatives would refuse to sign, there would be a great 
commotion among the Allied nations. Italy, being displeased, had left the 
the Conference and has again returned; but Japan, China and Belgium are not 
satisfied. ‘here has been considerable difference of opinion a:nong the Allies 

themselves In these circumstances, if Germany refuses to sign, there will be 
a great political change in Hurope. President Wilson has agreed to the terms, 

but it is to be seen how the American people welcome them. There are a 
number of Germans in America too; in view of the German fesling about 
the peace terms, they will try to influence the American public opinion in 
order to get these terms modified. And so, we do not believe that the peace 
terms as prepared by the Allies will be accepted. They will probably be 
modified. All the same, looking to the present condition of Kurope, it is a 
mistake to think that war may be renewed in tne near future. If, however, 
war is renewed, then Europe is doomed. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsv 
writes:—The terms are no doubt very severe, but looking to the German 
brutality in war time, they seem quite proper at first sight; but the 
question is whether they will serve to maintain pzace for a long time. 
Even the Allies feel sure that the enemy will not sign the treaty without any 
hesitation. The situation has grown very complicated. The American 
opinion is growing against American intervention in Kuropean affairs, and 
insists on discharging the duty of safeguarding the interests of China against 
Japan. The Sinj Vartam4n, too, considers the terms assevere but thinks them 
justifiable in view of Germany’ 8 aggressive conduct in the war. It writes :— 
Germany is completely crippled by these terms, but if she refuses to sign, the 
Allies will compel her to do so. These terms complete her defeat. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed, while justifying the terms, writes :—We have got ths Peace 
Treaty which has completely crushed the bogey of future war. The Bombay 
Samdchdr declares that it is to the advantage of Germany as well as the 
world that the former should accept the peace terms. In its next issue the 
‘paper pronounces the terms to be quite just and proper «na observes that the 
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fact shat oaks has began to vealive her position is a hopeful sign for 
the future peace. 

48. The London correspondent of the» Servant of India writes :— 
: | “The latest news from India is very gloomy. The 
It is Government’s mis- disturbances have not been altogether unexpected. 


takes that are responsible [Unrest of one kind or another has been prevalent 


for the troubles in India. 
Servant of India (10), there for some time, and it is most unfortunate that, 


15th May. instead of giving pent-up feeling a healthy outlet by 
proceeding'as rapidly as possible with the reforms, 
the Government should have given the impression, not merely that they were 
sympathetic to attempts to prevent or whittle them down, but that they were . 
determined to defy popular opinion in regard to the Rowlatt Bills. A legiti- 
mate outlet for energy having been thus denied, what more natural than that 
an illegitimate one should have been sought? Mr. Gandhi, I am perfectly 
sure, must be as horrified as most at the shocking scenes that have occurred 
in various parts of the country. But having regard to the previous history of 
the case, one is compelled to declare, with all possible emphasis, that, as in 
Kgypt, it is the Government's own mistakes that have been responsible for 
these tragic happenings. Had India been England, and had the Viceroy been 
Mr. Lloyd George, he would have hurried to the centre of things, have taken 
control of the situation personally, and have arranged a settlement that would 
have redounded to the credit of the administration and of the opponents of its 
methods. Under a bureaucracy, anything may happen. It is occasionally 
possible that it may do the right thing of its own initiative; but that is almost 
to expect the impossible. As a rule, the bureaucracy is blind to signs and 
symbols, it turns a deaf ear to protests, it disregards portents, and it winds up 
by clenching its teeth and fighting for its life. Having set up an altar to the 
great god Prestige, it worships regularly, continuously, and with loud cries at 
the shrine, offers up burnt offerings—the news comes that bombs have been 
employed to disperse the mobs—and after the most infernal tomtomings to its 
divinity, someone ccmes along to tell it that, after all, it has made a bloody 
mess of a somewhat simple business, and that it had better do what it swore 
at first it would not do. Then for the time it puts away its god—ready for 
use on some other appropriate occasion—and puts on sackcloth and ashes in 
mourning over its defeated ambitions. In Egypt they have begun to see 
reason. ‘lhe obstinacy of the bureaucracy there has been broken by the tact 
and good sense of General Allenby. Is there no Allenby that can prevent 
disaster in India before it is too late? Who is going to be recalled for this 
wretched mess? Iam more than doubtful whether Mr. Montagu has more 
than a nominal responsibility for it. He must be appalled at the stupidity 
and recklessness of those who have, secretly and openly, endeavoured to 
' wreck his proposals to secure the confidence and goodwill of the Indian leaders 
and the Indian people. In the long run, you may be assured, I think, that 
Mr. Lloyd George will stand by his sturdy lieutenant against the reactionaries 
-in bis own rank, who will wish to utilise these unfortunate happenings to 
discredit the reform proposals, and either postpone their consideration or urge 
the adoption of still further measures of repression. Ireland is to-day all but 
irreconcilable. Egypt is in a ferment, from which anything may emerge. And 
how will India come out of the present troubles? What must Europe and 
America think of the British failure to conciliate three victims of a ridiculous 
and outworn Imperialist system? ‘The continental peoples and the Americans 
will not be able to realise that Indians of responsibility would like to be on 
Britain's side in all the matters in which she is involved among the nations 
of the world. They would like to co-operate upon equal terms. But what 
are they to do when, in effect, they are told that they are not really trusted, 
that their protests must remain unheeded because the rulers know so much 
more than the people? How can they co-operate? What more natural 
than that they heats be compelled to stand ‘aside and say to the rulers: 
Having sown the wind, you must now reap the whirlwind? It is absurd 
that, just when-there were signs of better times and a greater mutu.l under- 
standing, your blind bureaucracy should have poured oil on the flames, 
instead of helping to put them out by expressing ca appreciation 
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of India’s aspirations so strongly stimulated during the war. But these are a 
the ways of the bureaucracy.”’ a 
19. In the course of an article on ‘‘ The present situation” contributed if 

to the Home Ruler Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal . 

Mr. B. CG. Pal’s views Writes :—‘ None who reads the official communiques f 

on the present situation. on the present situation in the Punjab and else- a 

Home Ruler (6), 10th where, can refuse to admit that the so-called unrest | 
May. | with which Lord Minto and his advisors were faced 

* was as mere child’s play to the present unrest. 


The gravity ofthe present situation is clearly indicated by the promulga- 
tion of Msrtial Law in arts of the Punjab, the requisition of aeroplanes 
to quell civil commotions, and the repetition of measures of repression which, 
popular tradition says, had never been resorted to since the complete resto- 
ration of peace and order after the Mutiny. It is incunceivable that Govern- 
ment would resort to such measures of repression except under a sense of 
the extreme gravity of the situation that faces them. But the question is, 
do they know the actual truth about this situation? Have they, indeed, | 
any means or opportunity of knowing it? The experience of the Punjab 
ought to be an eye-opener to Lord Chelmsford and his advisors. Were they 
* not given to understand that Sir Michael O’Dwyer had secured the peace 
and contentment of his people to an extent unattained by any other 
provincial ruler? There was not a whisper of discontent from that province ; 
no inconvenient agitation, not even a single Home Rule organisation such 
as had threatened to disturb the peace and placidity of all the other 
provinces, including even Burma.......... A friend who has been examining 
the files of the Indian papers of the Punjab of the last five or six years was 
paying a singular compliment to Sir Michael O'Dwyer for the way in which 
he managed to silence the voice of all criticism of his administration during 
all these years. All the records echo one unbroken song of glory to the great 
and wise and benevolent ruler of the province! But even a fool can see now 
that all could not possibly have been for the best in the best-administered of 
all the Indian provinces. ‘The things that have happened in the Punjab 
since the 30th of April last could not possibly have been the work of a day. 
Pitiful ignorance and insensibility could alone set all this to the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act or Mr. Gandhi's Satyagraha. The Rowlatt agitation 
could not possibly have gone beyond the educated classes and the insignificant 
section of the masses that are in any way in touch with the former. It may 
have possibly thrown the burning match, but the powder magazine was there 
before this burning match fell into it. Had the authorities at Simla or Delhi 
any suspicion of it, before the ‘burst up’ as the Honourable Mr. Srinivas 
Sastree describes it? If not, why? That is the most serious question which 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State ought to seriously ask themselves in 
this connection. Sir Michael O’Dwyer knew the existence of this powder 
magazine, and His Honour took special care all these years to prevent any 
outsider, whose presence or speech might throw a match into it, from entering 
it. But this astute Irish administrator forgot that there was such a thing 
as self-combustion both in nature and political society........... He had 
reduced the Punjab to a living intellectual tomb, forgetting that even inside 
the most perfectly protected tombs evil vapours generate and gather which 
at the first touch of light or heat, burst up in a ccmbusion that blows up all 
the solid masonry and stone works over it. But had the Government of Lord 
Chelmsford any inkling of it? If they had, they should have taken precau- 
tions against any possible burst up—precautions that might have saved their 
reputation on the one hand, and prevented the untold misery and loss of ej 
life, property, and freedom that mob violence and the measures of the ah 
Government had combined to inflict on the people, on the other. If the ‘ 
Government of India had any suspicion of the real condition of the Punjab, u 
they should have prohibited all public meetings there, and should have ee 


brought that luckless province under the Seditious Meetings Act, long before . 
the 30th of April. They should have proclaimed all processions, and might — 
even have prohibited all demonstrations either against the Rowlatt Act or i 
any other measure. of. Government. These would not, we know and admit, a 
cure the disease, or eliminate the poison that had clearly gathered in the — ey. s 
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-*. body politic during the seven years of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s eminently 
. + guecessful administration of the province. But these would in any case 
shave saved the people from being shot dowu by machine guns, and bombed, 
---- , » like innocent Londoners, from aeroplanes, and all the horrors and indignities 
of the Martial Law........... If the Government, either at Lahore or Simla 
and Delhi, knew of the combustible materials that had gathered in the 
province, their failure or neglect to take precautionary measures convicts 
them of culpable want of foresight. If they had no idea of it, which we 
believe is the truth, then they ought to at once remove all restrictions from 
the fullest and freest expression of public opinion in the province to both 
press and platform, and thus not only let the fatal steam out, but also find 
themselves in a better position fo deal with it in true statesmanlike fashion. 
But the Government of India will never be able to do this unless they adopt 
Abu Bakar’s excellent definition of treason [‘To fell truth to a person com- 
missioned to rule is faithful allegiance; to conceal it is treason’| and replace 
their own ideas on the subject by it. They must realise it that they have 
absolutely no access to the mind of the masses. The police may know, but 
are not interested in telling the truth to them. Indeed, the whole system 
is such that the Indian members of the Intelligence Branch are not en- 
couraged to communicate unpleasant truths to their British masters. They ° 
are employed to help the administration of repressive measures, to ferret out 
sedition, to hunt political suspects, but not to enlighten the mind of their 
officers as unpardonable impertinence. The press alone might, if it were 
reasonably free, help the Government in this matter. But the Press Law 
has practically closed that door. Public men might have helped the Govern- 
ment here. But those who cultivate official acquaintance rarely do so except 
to grind their own axe; this class of public men cannot be expected to tell 
the truth, nothing but the truth and the whole truth, to those whose friend- 
ship they desire for private ends. The others are not in the good books of 
the officials. The inevitable consequence of all this is that which we are 
seeing before our very eyes today. But the time has come when Indian 
publicists must make up their mind, as the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri says, 
to tell the truth as they honestly know and believe it, without fear and 
favour, in the conviction that this alone is likely to save the future of Indian 
freedom and the integrity of the Empire with which itis bound up. Loyalty 
to the Kmpire demands that every Indian politician and publicist must 
do it.” 
20. ‘‘We hold, and most of our educated countrymen are of the same . 
Shaeent in thie Dent opinion, that the real origin of the outbreaks of 
Praia ited cad. ‘vez Violence in the Punjab is not to be found in con- 
(31) v Ath May., Eng. stitutional agitators and soberly conducted news- 
ant hy eee pepers, but the exasperating and provoking manner 
in which that Province has been governed ever since 
thé appointment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer as Lieutenant-Governor.......... 
Perfectly peaceful public meetings were repeatedly prohibited, the elementary 
right of newspapers to publish the proceedings of public meetings and 
comment on public affairs was frequently interfered with, and _ the 
entire administration became instinct with repression. While flouting 
the educated classes on the one hand, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer proclaimed from the 
housetops the loyalty of agricultural Punjab and the ready exploitation of the 
man-power of the Province, on the other hand, in perfect ignorance of the 
fact that by his high-handedness he had succeeded in driving the whole 
Province toa state of desperation.......... We are sure the retirement of Sir 
‘Michael O’ Dwyer will have a quieting effect on that unfortunate Province. 
Sir Edward Maclagan is a good man and sympathetic, and he may be trusted 
to undo much of the wischief made by his predecessor.” 


21. ‘Can the application of martial law in the Punjab be justified ? 

: - Several even of the student community in Lahore 

ee SS ie | have been subjected to severe penalties ; and persons 
Ae ee Times (9), 16th have been arrested without specific charges being 
aay —<—~Ss::Ssfremeed angi them. Whaat overt act did the editor 
ey of the Z'rzbune commit, what arms did he possess that 
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he should be tried under martial law and be deprived of the safeguards of a 
trial in ordinary courts of justice? The whole question of the administration 
of martial law and the causes of discontent in the Punjab needs to be thoroughly 
investigated by an independent commission, of enquiry. As it is, even the 
modest request made by Indian editors to allow Mr. Andrews to report on 
the condition in the Punjab has been rejected. Sir Michael is in no mood to 
entertain such requests! Let, then, the Home Government be the physician 
of the Punjab, make a diagnosis of the case, and offer tho right remedy of 
unrest. Indians on the whole are a very docile, a very patient ‘people. At this 
hour of emergency In:tia appeals to British statesmansbip to look into the 
present situation and judge the Punjab justly.” 


22. “The cartain falls in ‘Hamlet’ with the cry ‘The rest is silence.’ 
Is the story of the Punjab going to end in silence? 
ia india (16), tith Dead men tell no tales and the living are bidden to 
hold their peace on pain of swift punishment—but 
how long? ‘Truth has a queer habit of leaking out and it is foolish indefinitely 
to hold the veil over the Punjab. Of one thiag we may be certain. The 
Government of the Punjab dare not—in the public interest, of course—face 
the excruciating. glare of publicity. They prefer the dark room and have 
stopped every avenue of public vision. Thus for the holy purposes of peace, 
order and good government,’ they would not allow a man ‘of the rectitude of 
Mr. Andrews to report on events, what time the special correspendent of the 
Civil and Military Gazette is leftfree to tellhisownstory. Why? Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer knows it and the public knows it. By the way, it may be noted that 
Mr. Andrews has become the target of abuse among our Prusso-British 
Junkers who call him by all the corrupt names of their vocabulary. The 
Punjab is now cut off from civilization. ‘The indigenous press has, of course, 
proved that it is not equal to meeting the harassing conditions of the Govern- 
ment which have made it extinct. While nothing of independent observation 
is allowed to come out of the Punjab, nobody of tie slightest use in the 
interests of justice is allowed to step into that sacred area. Permission has 
been refused to Mr. Norton and Mr. J. N. Roy to appear in defence of the 
editor of the /7rzbune. Witnesses like Dr. Sapru aud Mr. Chintamanli 
are to be examired not directly but by commission. Those who wonder how 
eccentricities in Government can be possible, forget that there is no Govern- 
ment im the Punjab, but only Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The fate of the accused 
editor lies in the hands of the Government, for they take it upon themselves to 
decide who should defend him at the trial. All these acts of tyranical mean- 
ness have the effect. of secluding the Punjab and practically suppressing 
independent evidence, which is exacly what Sir Michael O’Dwyer seems to 
want.” 


23. Whatis happening in the Punjib? Why are the people there 
flogged in the streets? What is the meaning of tha 

Gujardt, (20), 11th sentence of ‘eportation being inflicted for merely 
May ; cag ee (24), burning the turban of a member of the ©. I. D.? 
15th Mey; Sey Fartaman what is the meaning of deportation for spreading 


Ce ae vil false rumours? Why are electric lights and appli- 


May. ' ances and motor-cars and carriages commandeered ? 


Government are supposed to have adequate means 
of information. Why did they sit quiet till false rumours resulted in 
serious consequences? Mr. Alfred Nundy has rightly said that Sir Michael 
D’Owyer is reaping what he has sown in the Punjib. The present 
conflagration is due to all activities being suppressed in the Punjab. The 
budmashis who had -been enlisted during the war found life difficult after 
demobilisation and they took part in the disturbances on finding 
that their life was no better than that of beggars. The second cause 
is attributed to the presssure used upon the people in the matter of the 
War Loan. The menial staff had also to contribute something to the loan 
every month from their salarly. People encountered difficulties in getting 


interest on the loans and if was a cause for complaint as some people had 


been made to contract debts for investing in these loans. Economic distress, 


famine, scarcity, the question of the Khaliphate, the Black Acts and the arrest 
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ane the roe of the © Ceylonese, that an inquiry should be held into the 


ae Mr. Gonahi_ may all have contributed to the unrest. In these circum- 
ptances we can very well understand how those who received training in 
setting railway lines and telegraph wires abroad helped in removing rails and 
cutting the wires. The Anglo-Indian papers are trying to embitter the 
minds of the Indian people by making false allegations against them. 


‘Even now much would be gained if the rulers resort to peaceful 


methods and adopt a liberal policy. ‘The Hindusthdn deplores the action 
taken by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in prohibiting Mr. Andrews from entering the 
Punjab. It fails to see any justification of the Martial Law and condemns 
Sir Michael’s administration as devoid of mercy, tact and statesmanship. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn congratulates the people of the Punjab on their hearty 
response to the appeal of the Viceroy and their readiness 2 fight the Afghans. 
It hopes the policy of repression will be put an end to on the retirement of 
Sir Michael. It declares that the whole of India is unswerving in its loyalty 
to the British and is ready to prove it. The Shri Venkateshwar expresses 
surprise at the indifference shown by the Goverument of India in the matter 
of the arrests of popular leaders in the Punjab.] 


24. “Resort to short-cut methods of legislation and administration is 
something that has a persistent fascination for rulers 

The attitude of Anglo- and no thoughtful Indian can to-day escape the fact 
Indians towards the re- that in all the turmoil of legitimate agitation the 


cp sagan garda dt principle at issue is the right of the people’s will 
Young ‘Tedie (16) 14th 10 civilised countries and nothing else. Unscru- 
May. ae pulous controversialists have on their side some 


logic when they deny that first principle and claim . 
that the ascertainment of the popular will is a delusion and a fraud. ‘The 
contention is, however, corrupt and disastrous, and will not linger long in 
the field of controversy, in spite of its trappings of masquerade. here is 
against if the ardent hope of millions and the witnesses of the slain, that 
captive Prussia will not lead her own victors captive.......... The forces of 
violence and disorder have, no doubt, to be quelled .with all the means 
necessary for the task. The mental habit oi reducing all the causes of unrest 
and resentment under the category of that convenient term ‘ Bolshevism ’ 
will, however, lead us on the way toruin. Whenever our critics are faced 
with the concrete needs of good governmert, they have a tendency to retire 
to the funk-hole of * Bolshevism ’, and:from there snipe at every movement 
towards substantial reform as the pernicious offspring of night and chaos. 
To juggle with a few phrases of damnation is entertaining enough for a 
side-show, but Rowlattism and martial law cannot for ever settle in in- 
separable partnership over the administration of the country or serve as 4 
cure-all for our troubles. Kuropeans in India are unfortunately viewing the 
problem from the wrong and fatal standpoint, and it is a pity that in the 
perpetual conflict of material interests they have with Indians, they do not 
feel urged to join criticism with regard to acts which are obviously violent. 
‘To take an instance, we should have expected Kuropeans to protest against 
the resort. to whipping in public streets. But we find riotous impeachments 
against mentioning the facts and general denunciation of those who express 
abhorrence of the methods of the Punjab Government. Not a word of 
protest has escaped from the Anglo-Indian press against a course which is 
manifestly cruel and barbarous, while there have been disingenous attempts 
to explain it away as a method of legititimate chastisement. No Englishman 
would bear the indignity of it in the case of another Englishman, but when 
it comes to the sufferings of Indians, we do not find even a shadow of fellow- 


feeling or of righteous indignation. "We do not forget the remonstrance of 


men like Mr. Horniman and Mr. Andrews, whose words have become gall 
and wormwood to Britishers in India. That circumstances have brought 
about such a deep chasm of antipathy on the side of Kuropeans in India, is a 

matter of deep significance, and it is the best proof we have of the absence of 
humane feeling which is at the root of the trouble we have to endure. Oceans 
of ink have been spilt in extenuation of such cruel treatment of Indians, 
and we bave still to hear a word of protest. At the time of the Ceylon riots 
in 1915-there was a gentle order issued “about people being ‘shot at sight’, 
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course of the order, was dismissed with disdain, while Sir Robert Chalmers 
was rewarded with a certificate of merit what time the island was still 
smarting with memories of cruel treatment. And now, in India, the plea that 
there should be an inquiry into the allegations of excesses during the subdual 
of riots, is treated by the Anglo-Indian press as a piece of impertinence 
and those who sternly protest against them become the victims of drastic- 
disposal.”’ | | 
25, ‘We believe that the personnel of the commission will command the 
, confidence of the public. Perhaps, it would have 
Comments on the per- been more satisfactory ifa High Court judge were 
sonnel of the Ahmedabad appointed to preside over the commission. But 
Commission. . apart from this, the commission will be looked 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst on aga strong one; and we have every confidence 
(31), 15th May, Eng. cols. ; é 
Praja Bandhu (30), 11th ‘hat it will discharge its responsible functions 
May, Eng. cols. completely, conscientiously, and faithfully. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that, contrary to the practice 
in such cases hitherto, the Indian element preponderates in the commission. 
[The Praja Bandhu writes:— If the information about the constitution 
of the special Commission received by the Advocate of India is, correct, we 
have no hesitation in saying that itfs fairly satisfactory, inasmuch as all 
the three members are quite competent to discharge the duty entrusted to 
them. Mr. Vernon is a member of the Indian Civil Service andis not an 
utter stranger to Guzrat. Similarly, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Setalvad is a 
native of this place and is an experienced and tried Magistrate. While 
Mr. 8. G. Velinkar is one of the leading counsels of Bombay enjoying an 
extensive practice in the criminal courts of that city.” | 


26. We have full sympathy with the attempts made by the police to 
find out the real culprits in connection with the 

Comments on the recent disturbances in Ahmedabad. But care 
arrests and house-searches ghould be taken to prevent needless annoyance to 
at on ae dhu (30) respectable people by house-searches and arrests 
11th May anaiu (©), instituted on the strenth of information supplied by 
. mercenary people. The persons who are arrested 

or whose houses are searched should be told the name of the informant on 
whose evidence such steps are taken against them so that such people 
may be taught a lesson and they may be prevented from causing annoyance 
to the innocent. The onus of proof for justifying house-searches should rest 
on the police. We note with pleasure the solicitude shown by the higher 
police officers for the poor in making enquiries to see that they are not black- 
wailed by the police underlings. They should also take care to see that 


no one i8 harassed on false information and should get false informants 
pupished. 


27. “If the Press Act is to work as it has during the pe few weeks, 

: _ Indian journalism had better be adjourned szne 

_ sine ae ~~ dieé.......... The Independent and the Delhi papers 
Government of Indian are prohibited from entering the Punjab where Sir 
and Anglo-Indian news- Michael O’Dwyer holds sway under Martial law. 
papers. The Tribune and the Punjabee were first subjected 
New Times (9), 1ith to censorship; the former continued to appear for 
May. | sometime though without editorial comments, and 
the latter did not appear at all........... So it is that public Indian 
opinion in the Punjab has no chance of expressing itself in the press at 
present ; and thia, if the authorities will but pause to review the situation, is 
a great disadvantage, not only to the public but also to the Government. 
Government Communiques are believed to be one-sided; they give ouly the > 
official version; popular version has no chance of appearing in the press, 
and the result has been the spread of wild rumours which can only act 
prejudically on the prestige of the Government.......... The Press Act, how- 
ever, does not seem to exist for the Anglo-Indian Press. So moderate a 
paper as the Indian Social Reformer writes in a recent article that a 
potent cause of racial hatred in India is the Anglo-Indian Press.......... 
A correspondent of the Ptoneer, the other day, gloated over the fact that 
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iC O'Brien’ and made to march in the streets and bawl out to the Citizens to keep 
cor. eeeee., “What an example of Hindu-Moslem Unity!’ chuckled the corres-* 
eae -pondent. ‘Its this sort rie writing calculated to promote comradeship between 


dian had ‘Muslim Mates were hkndoufted in Gujranwalla by Colonel 


Indians and Englishmen ?” 


| *28. “The authorities in India never realise how easy it is for the 

Anglo-Indian press to produce a sense of universal 
Sra (20), 18th May, resentment and uneasiness by its persistent policy of 
pin-pricking and violent or biassed criticisms, and 
that the extremist agitator is the direct product of the political atmosphere 
created by their favourite or much fondled organs of opinion. The Anglo- 
Indian papers with their influence at the headquarters of Government are no 
doubt able to drown the voice of the helpless Indian press. But that is a 
short-lived triumph. The core of the political problem that has to be faced 
remains absolutely unaffected by their interested campaign of terrorism and 
denunciation against the Indian press and the Indian leaders, and so long as 
that is so, not a hundred papers like the Pioneer and Statesman will be able to 
exercise the slightest ameliorative influence upon the general situation in India 
for any length of time.” 


29. Though there is quiet everywhere in the Punjab, the administration 
of martial law is not brought to a close. Nay, 
Repressive measures every day under martial law, some new bludgeon 


are still being taken all orders are yssued. Martial law was first used in 
over the country. 


Kesari (109), 13th May. Lahore in order to have shops opened. Government 
are all-powerful and all the powers of Government are 
centred in the hands of a Lieut.-Colonel Frank Johnson and he can do anything 
he likes. He can cheapen wheat, butter, salt and cloth and get some ignorant 
people to cry out martial law ki jai on the strength of martial law. But 
this policy will never succeed. Though some ten people may openly say 
martial law ki 7a1 driven by fear of martial law, a thousand may be condemn- 
ing it in their minds. Some day or other there is sure to be a reaction. The 
ridiculous attempts made to show that repression is advantageous to the 
peo forgetting the fact that it is not possible to supply things at the prices 
xed by martial law, excite pity for the dissased minds of the bureacracy. 
It may have been necessary to proclaim martial law in the Punjab but it is 
not just to proceed against innocent persons because there is martial law. 
The bureaucracy used the weapon against all and sundry and Mr. 
Dunichand, Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt and others were suddenly deported. 
Now after a month these two persons have been brought to Lahore and 
released. The Tribune had again to stop because it was asked to deposit 
2,000 without waiting for the completion of the case against the editor. It 
was thought that military repression would stop after a few days but that 


‘hope is not likely to be fulfilled on account of frontier troubles. How long will 


the Punjabis have to pass their days with these thorny bits? In the Punjab 
there was the excuse of disorders for the administration of the bitter medicine 
of repression. But even provinces which are not suffering from the disease 
have to drink the medicine. The Allahabad Independent had to pay a deposit of 
Rs. 2,000. The 4. B. Patrtka bad to forfeit Rs. 5,000 and pay Rs.10,00°. In 
Sind eight persons have been interned and are now to be prosecuted. During 
war, Professor Javermal Totaram had been interned. Whenhe was released 
recently he became a Sanyasi and assumed the name of Swami Govind Das 
but he has again been interned. After the deportation of Mr. Horniman no 


-Bpecial repressive step has been taken in bombay. But the Viceroy has given 
to the local Government permission to invest Deputy Superintendents and 


Assistant Superintendents of Police with the powers of District Superintendents 
of Police. No explanation is given of any necessity for such an order. In 
Central Provinces all is quiet as in Bombay but Mr. Azizuddin staying with the 


~ Ali brothers in Chhindwada was asked to leave the District within 48 hours. 

What is more surprising and regretful is that the application to Government 
of the Ali brothers for their release has been forfeited! [n this way re- 
Be pression i is appearing in every Province i various ant How long will. 


art, ial law and its little sister repression continue 4 
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30. All India holds the opinion that the idea that Indian leaders ate. 


at the bottom of the disorders is baseless. It is 
Indian leaders did not neither wisdom nor rabellion to collect p2ople on the 


rin Fe the recent dis- plea of Satyayraha and make them fodder for the 


rifles. It follows that such a thing could not bs 
aad oe ae W the incitement of great men: No doubt it 
was an evil that led by distorted ideas of hartal 
some people committed outrages. But nobody had advised them to commit 


such deeds. These people did not set out with the idea of committing these out- 


rages. Wecan never admit the charge that the so-called Indian leaders 
are deliberately encouraging the abovementiensd deads. People would never 
elect persons who want to endanger the security of Govaromant as their 
leaders. Our leaders are becoming plain-svoken. Thay place views before 
Government fearlessly. They have learned the art of discussing a question 
with facts and figures. They do not hesitate to spread their honest views, believ- 
ing that truth will conquer. All these points they have learnt from English 
leaders and we cannot but condemn the attempts to blame them. We adm it 
that evil and wicked movements should be put down but we hope that 


Government would also condemn the attempts to harm the growth of good 
movements. 


31. The present situation must be really very anxious since war has 
broken out on the frontier simultaneously with risings 
Duty of educated jnthe Punjib and elsewhere. It is particularly to 
Indians to support Gov- he deplored that a man like Mr. Gandhi should 
ernment at the present. 1 aye ae 
juncture. . encourage, by his ill-advised agitation, the rebellious 
Jdgaruk (45), 10th Spirit. Whatis the duty of all educated persons 
May. at this time? Is it not their duty to take care that 
none of their movements has the effect of distract- 
ing the attention of Government at this time? Should not these people 
come forward to assist Governinent if not out of loyalty at least out of love 
for their country ? Would true patriots like the idea that the cruel Afghans 
should enter this country and repeat.the horrors of the invasions of Abdali 
and Nadir Shah? But these considerations are not likely to weigh with 
those; whose movements are all based more on the hatred of the English 
than on true patriotism. Onthe contrary this must be a ‘golden’ oppor- 
tunity for them to carry on their agitation with added vigour. It was 
expected that the experiences gained by Mr. Gandhi so far would be a sufficient 
warning for him not to resort to any further agitation. This, however, does 
not appear to be the case and he has announced his intention of re-starting 
the Satyagraha movement in July next. 


82. ‘‘ The question is: Will the British discriminate between their true 
friends and the false friends? Do they know that 

The backward classes guch a discrimination is necessary? Do they know 
are the true friends of the that on the past history of India is founded th> 
British in Andis, ar classification of India into two groups, the one 
> aaa = ©, bound to remain discontented with the British and 
the other whose primary interests lie in the conti- 
nued existence of the British in India? The Englishmen who do not under- 
stand these facts are sure to make a mess of the whole situation. Their 
indiscriminate faith in Indian loyalty will induce them to accept such 
reforms as will only weaken their own cause and subject toe masses to the 
tyranny of the upper castes. Their indiscriminate condemnation of Indian 
aspirations will lead to no better results. For that too will widen the 


circle of the influence of the discontented with very bad results on the future 


of our relations with the British. In the one case, they will impose upon us 
what they will be pleased to call democratic but what in fact will bs 
oligarchical reforms.......... An indiscriminate condemnation of Indians as 
disloyal and therefore unworthy of trust will be equally, if not more, disastrous 


and unjust. This is not all. In the future interests of India as well as 


the British Empire in the world, it is necessary that the people of India 

ought to be roused from their age long slumbers and fitted up for a more 

strenuous life as members of that glorious commonwealth of free nations ’. 

This requires a firmer and more generous faith in Indian royalty. This 
H 62—5 CON ‘ 
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food control. 


farther requires that that loyalty onagh to be made more and more intelligent 
unless it is to be allowed to be duped and undermined by the Indian agitator. 
‘The only. way to do it is to invite the masses to join the schemes of coming 


reforms by securing to them their rightful place under that scheme. The 
minorities in India are the best friends of Britain in this country. Because 
they have been given liberty and hopes of elevation only by the British. 
The lower classes, the ryots in fact, are equally good friends of the British 


for exactly. the same reasons. Two paths lie open before the British to-day. 


They ought either to leave these friendly classes to the tender care of the 
upper castes from whom the British have wrested all power and influence and 
to whom nothing short of complete restoration to the former glory will ba 
satisfactory, or, while keeping down their influence by repressive measures, 
they ought. to bestow on the couutry such institutions as are in consonance 
with the traditions of India wherein powers will be shared by the minorities 
and the masses in their proper shares, so that their attachment to Britain 
will grow with the growth of more and more liberal political institutions. 
Which way will they prefer to go?” 


33. “Itis a sign of the times that the real masses of the land are 

| awakening to the sense of their responsibilities and 
The quiet in the their interests. The non-Brahmins of Ahmednagar 
epee: Bate charac District met at Chapadgaon on the 4th instant to 
a te voice their feelings on various subjects of import- 
Deccan Ryot (5), 8th nce. The resolutions passed at the ~onfereace 
May. show the vast divergence of views existing between 
the so-called leaders of the country and those that 

constitute the real population. It will not be too much to assert that the 
quiet that exists in the Bombay Deccan in these stirring times and as com- 
pared to the conditions prevailing in the Northern Division and the Sind 
is mainly due to the non-Brahmin movement started two years ago. It has 


opened the eyes of the people to the real state of things and to the benefits 


of peace and order. I has also taught people to think that they are essential 


for the country’s progress and that they could not exist unless the British 
Rule were maintained in all its strength and prestige. The serious anxiety 
felt by them on the question of communal representation is not so much in 
their own interest as in that of the country as a whole, the peace and content 
ment of which can not be secured by any other method of representation.” 


84. In the course of an article pleading for Hindu-Moslem unity 
the Gorakshan writes :—Fate has thrown these two 
Need of strengthening communities together. Both are undergoing the 


a 8 Hindu Moslem game hardships. Both are being equally crushed 
y. a igo 
Gorakshan (104), 15th under the same grinding stone of calamities. What 


May is the good of raking up old quarrels in these . 

raed circumstances? Both should forget the past and 
work in unison to face the common difficulties. They should also swear before 
God not to wound the feelings of each other. 


35. Commenting upon the decision of the Ali brothers to ignore the 


orders of internment from the 9th of this mouth the 


Duty of Government to Dnyan Prakdsh writes:—The Ali brothers have 
release the Ali brothers. 


already waited long enough. ‘They were obliged to 

eth Mey Prakash (41), sort to this sort of Satyagraha when they found 

that Government were not going to do anything in 

the matter of their release. Will Government reconsider the case of the 

brothers dispassionately and release them now? ‘The solution of this question 

must not be postponed any longer and we urge Government to come to a 
decision as early as possible. 


86. The public have been disappointed in their hope of getting some 
relief by means of the control system. On the 

Appeal to Government gontrary the prices have risen abnormally high 
to abolish the pystern of after its introduction. The contro! system, as 
Uae Tanished  - (26), introduced by Government, is certainly faulty ; and 
12th May; Praja Pokdr %° it has not proved effective in redressing the 


ee ee 5), 16th i May. _ grievances of the public. .The people vow desire 


that the control xvas should be abolished, that 
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the railway transport should be allowed without any restrictions whatever, 
that the export of food-grains should be stopped while the famine lasts in the 

country and that steps should be taken to provide steamers at normal freight 
rates for importing rice from Burma to India. We hope Government will 
abolish the control system without any further delay and. will adopt the 
policy of commandeering the goods cornered by any merchant with a view to 
making unusual profit therefrom. [The Praja Pokdr thinks that the control 
system has put the public in a very awkward position and declares that it has 
done a great deal of harm to the merchants of the country. It, too, prays 
for its immediate abolition. 


37. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi views with serious apprehensions 
the raising of the exchange-rate to 1s. 8d., as it 
Comments on the will adversely affect the Indian export trade and 
further risein the rupee [ndian industries. It requests Government to 
alg 0 pg TF dq Padres devise immediate means in order to counterbalance 
i), 15th and 16th iifes : the advantage gained by the foreign competitors 
Hindusthin (24), 17th Over the Indian industries by the rise in the rate 
May. of exchange and suggests as practical measures the 
abolition of the Excise Duty, the doubling of the 
customs tarifi and the development of native industries by the State. 
In its subsequent issue the paper writes:—The rise in the exchaage-rate: 
has indirectly imposed a duty of 25 per cent. on all the local industries, 
factories, as well as agriculture. [The Hindusthan, while writing in the same 
strain further adds :—Discontent would naturally increase among the agicul- 
turists if they would get less for their produce under the present circum- 
stances of abnormally high prices. We do not know whether Government 
have consulted the comwercial classes before taking this step, but if is 
certain that it has caused considerable alarm amongst them. Government 
ought to have taken into consideration the fact that many merchants will © 
have to suffer by this sudden and unexpected rise.| 


88. Discussing the figures of imports and exports by sea for the year 
1918-19 the Kesarz writes:—The year was one of 

Comments on the famine but yet foodstuffs worth 372 crores were 
figures of import and exported. In 1917-18 as there were abnormal 
export by sea for 1918-19. exports there was scarcity, but in 1918-19 more rice 
Kesarz (109), loth May; was exported than in 1917-18. Itis unpardonable 
Hindusthdn (24), 19th that more oil-seeds were exported during the year 
May. than in the preceding year. There is a famine of 


oil in the land and yet export of oil-seeds is taking’ 


place as if there is no need of oil for the country! Justasif we did not 
want manure, manures worth 61 lakhs have been exported. Nobody would 
believe that oil-cake worth 84 lakhs was exported while cattle are dying for 
want of nourishment in India; but that is the fact! Of 253 crores of exports 
about 60 per cent. are raw and unfinished goods. It illustrates the industrial 
downfall of India. Is it not possible to start factories to turn these raw 
materials into finished goods? 102 crores of exported finished goods include 
chiefly jute, tea and coffee and they are in the hands of Kuropean merchants; 
thus three-fourths of the profits from the finished goods go to foreigners. 
Cloth from England occupies the foremost place permanently in our 
imports. The second place is occupied by sugar. The high price of sugar 
is an artificial one and it appears to be due to the selfishness of merchants. 
Will Government adopt adequate measures. if sugar merchants on inquiry 
are shown to be keeping the commodity back ? While there is a 
difficulty of transport it is an unpardonable misuse of steamers that wheat 
worth seven crores should have been exported and one crore worth imported to 
make up the deficiency caused by the exported. The same thing applies to 
salt and coal also. The balance in our favour against England was 92 crores 
and 13 lakhs in 1917-18. In 1918-19, it was 84 crores and 82 lakhs. 
Excluding the amount retained by the Secretary of State what has become of 
the balance of 101 crores and 30 lakhs ? Before the war the balance was met 
by bullion. But now private imports of gold and silver have been stopped 
and there are no private ways of recovering the balance. Government should 


inform thefpublic how the balance is to be met andas the war has come 
o.a close, restrictions on imports of gold and silver should be removed. Juin 
 Hindusthdn reproduces this article in Gujarati.] 


39. The Provincial Conference held at Ahmednagar has made itself 
ae | | ridiculous by passing the resolution on boycott. The 
ae Comments on the boy- futility of boycott as a political weapon was clearly 
Re? cott resolution passed at qomonstrated at the time of the agitation following 


= ant se ga Provin- the partition of Bengal. No one whould have 


Dnyin Prakdsh (41), Objected to the employment of this weapon to oppose 
16th May. the Rowlatt law if it had had the desired effect on 
the last occasion. The published statistics, however, 
show that there was no diminution in the import of English cloth when the 
boycott movement was at its height. Its only effect was that it led to a 
policy of repression on the part of Government. Itis much to ba regretted 
a. that the Ahmednagar Conference should pass the resolution on boycott in spite 
a of the previous experience. 


40. In 1833, a clause was inserted in the Charter of the Hast India 
Company that qualified men without consideration 

Comments on the grant of caste or colour should be appointed to Government 
pth ag hk = heal commis- pogts. The same thing was repeated in the Queen's 
Kesari (109), 13th.May. - Proclamation of 1858. But till 1917 commissions 
were not given to Indians and last year only ten 

per annum were promised, five of which are to be still filled up. In the Navy 
Indians are not admitted and we do not know how long we shall have to wait 
for Naval commissions. It is susprising, therefore, that Mr. D. L. Patwar- 
dhan has been granted a commission in the Air Force in England. He had 
gone to England to study mechanical engineering and tried to enlist when the 


| 
WwW 
Great War was begun. Butas he was an Indian, he could not gain an | 


entrance. But he joined the ambulance and then gained an entrance in the 
army. ‘Then he joined the Air Force and showed his mettle on manv 
a. occasions. His tenacity and daring have now been rewarded with a commis- 
a sion. Indians are sure to win distinction in any Jine requiring bravery and 
a daring, if an opportunity is given them. 


*41. “The reports of the Franchise and the Fuuctions Committees have 

been published simultaneously in England and India 

; Comments on thereports on Friday the 16th, and the first thing that strikes 
of tha B ranchise and the reader is that there is no dissenting minute. 
mnotnes Comumitiees. The Government of India have struck a discordant 

Mahrdtta (8), 18th May. 

note in some respects, as the summaries of their 
views will show, but even among them there is no unanimity, and the strong 
scathing condemnation of the Government of India’s views on certain funda- 
mental questions by Sir Shankarau Nair in his dissenting minute has exposed 
the fallaciousness of them. ‘I'he Government have not thought it fit to issue 
to the public all the documents at once—for instance their three despatches, 
Sir Shankaran Nair’s scheme, and the schemes in full of the Local Govern- 
ments have not been issued at all—and the readers are frequently puzzled hy 
references to these documents, and are often unable to make any head or 
tail of some remarks.......... Fhe Franchise Committee has discharged its 
duties not quite unsatisfactorily. ‘The proportion of the elected to the nominated 
members in the Councils and the Assembly could have been raised from 
three-fourth to four-fifth as recommended by the Congress-League; women 
could have been enfranchised; and Anglo-Indians and Huropeans, who enjoy 
under one pretext or the other an undue share of representation, could hava 
been left without any special treatment. The Committee was bound by its 
terms of reference, and the necessity of making provision for the Grand 
Committees and the State Council must have prevailed upon it to lower the 
ed of the elected to the nominated members. Indians do not favour 
e retention of these second Chambers and if they are abolished, then 

we think that -the proportion of the elected to the nominated can be raised 
to four-fifth as suggested by the Congress. This is our demand.......... 


The Functions Committee’ s labours seem, iv view of the Delhi Congress 


Tay Sg ae 
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resolutions, to be quite superfluous. YWhen our demand is for full provincial 


autonomy, itis simply waste of energy aad time to decide which departments 
sbould be transferred or reserved in the provinces. Our demand is that in 
addition to provincial autonomy we must have some substantial share of 
responsibility in the Central Government. Hven the: Moderates have asked for 


this. But the Committee, by its very terms of reference, was precluded from 


considering this. It thus laboured where we did not want it to labour, 
and it was probibited from doing what we wanted it to do. We wanted 
to have some departments transferred in the Government of India 
itself, and we do not yet understand why innocent subjects such as salt, 
stamps (non-judicial), central institutions of scientific and industial research 
and for professional or technical training, copyright, emigration and im- 
migration (where the principle of reciprocity-.is now t2 be apolied), gaological 
survey, control of mineral development (which is :ecassary for our industries), 
inventions and designs, archeology, zoological survey, meteorology, and the 
like All-India subjects, which involve no danger to tha peace and tranquillity 
of the country, should not be transferred to the charge of the Ministoers.......... 
And we do not blame the Committee for not doing what it was asked not to do. 
We blame the framers of the Report for hampering our progress in Responsible 
Government by laying down a formula which is open to dispute, and asking 
the Committee to be guided bv that questionable formula. But even if we 
descend from our standpoint, and look to the proposals from the Comwmitfee’s 
point of view, we see that the proposals of the Committee do not even 
come up to the recommendations of the Special Congress. Land Revenue 
Income-Tax, Agriculture and some other subjects have been treated as 
reserved subjects, along with law, justice and police. The minority consisting 
of Dr. Sapru, Sir Chunilal Setalvad and Sir Rahim Bux was strongly of 
opinion that land revenue should be consideed as a transferred subject, and 
Sir Shankaran Nair held the same view. But the Committee could not, 
even apart from this, come up to the level of the Bombay Congress, and, 
therefore, its recommendations would not satisfy even the Moderates. 


*42. ‘To take the report of the Franchise Committee first, we wish at 
onee to record our emphatic protest against the 

Indian Sociat Reformer proposal to disqualify women.......... The argu- 
(7), 18th May. ments with which the Committee have supported 
their proposal are absolutely unsound. We shall 

return to the subject again......... The Government of India dissent from this 
proposal (to give the Franchise to retired Indian Officers) on the grownd 
that this will carry politics into the Indian Army. We are sure that 
the general opinion in the country will be in favour of the Committee’s 
proposal tc confer the franchise on this most deserving class of men. 
The interests of Indian soldiers aré not at present represented in the Légis- 
lative Councils. These retired officers will be able to speak with first-hand 
knowledge and, therefore, with authority on the wants and aspirations of 
our soldiers who are as much citizens as all other [ndians. We are glad that 
the Committee have taken a wider view of communal electorates than the 
distinguished authors of the joint report.......... We strongly support the 
arguments of the Government of India in favour of giving the depressed 
classes more adequate representation than that suggested by tne Franchise 
Committee. As regards the non-Brahminos of Madras, though we do not 
agree with all the grounds urged by the Government of India, we are entirely 
in favour of their suggestion to reserve a moiety of the seats of the general 
electorates in Madras for non-Brahmins, allowing Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins to contest the remaining seats without restriction. We had our- 
selves suggested that something of the kind should be done in the case of the 
Marathas in Bombay, and we hope this will be done. The new era cannot 
be assured of a full measure of success unless we do everything possible to 
start our reform scheme so as to secure the goodwill of all classes of the 
population. By the side of this important requiremnt, mere academical 
arguments are of no value.......... With regard to the qualifications of 
candidates, we wish once again to urge what we have repeatedly urged 
before, namely, that there should be no residential restriction. The Com- 


mittee have recommended, and the Government of India have accepted, the 
= 57—6 con 
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sie =} ton of such a westeiolon in some provinces. Madras and Bengal are 
to e exempted. The only argument we have heard advanced in favour of. 
this restriction is that it will not do to encourage the carpet-bagger. This is 
really rather abuse than argument. But in any case what is right in Madras 
and: Bengal cannot be wrong in Bombay and the Punjab.......... The 
Government of India object to University representation on the ground—the 
same as that urged against conferring the franchise on retired Indian army 
officers—that it will carry politics into academic circles.......... We trust 
that the Secretary of State will not lend countenance to a suggestion sO 
retrograde and prejudiced.” 


43. “We cannot help observing that the Transferred List suggested for 
y Tadia (6). 17th the Provinces is, on the face of it, unsatisfactory and 
rs ia (16), illiberal. We are afraid that the mental indifference 
a of some of the Local Governments to the ‘system of 
dyarchy must have gone some way in making the task of the Indian minister 
ridiculously circumscribed and, on the whole, inconsequential. The Madras 
Government are, of course, tooth and nail against the structure of Government 
in the Reforms Report. The Governments of Bombay and the Punjab and the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam seem to have offered ‘alternative’ schemes, 
while the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces merely pleaded for 
time and training. The impression we have gained at a glance is that the 
citadel of power will continue as of old, but Indians will be asked to content 
themselves with a wooden scaffolding on its pattern with three legs to support. 
While India asks for substantial reform to start with the Government of 
India, it will not do to ask her to wait for ten years with shadowy improve- 
ments in provincial Governments.” 


44. The report of the Franchise Committee is satisfactory in a large 


measure. The strength of the proposed Legislative 
Sdnj - Vartamdn (33), Council is also satisfactory and the Committee has 
16th and 17th ide P oy done well in accepting the principle of direct election. 
17th May. ’ On the other hand the report of the Subjects Com- 
mittee is unsatisfactory and disappointing. The 
portfolios to be placed under the control of the people are very few in number 
and are of little importance. The Revenue Department should have been 
placed in the hands of the people. The high hopes entertained of the 
Committee have not been realised. [In a subsequent issue the paper endorses 
the remarks made by Sir Sankaran Nair on the recommendations of the . 
Government of India on the Southborough Committees and condemns the 
recommendations as narrow and reactionary. It expresses a fear that if 
they are accepted the proposed responsible government will be only so in 
name inasmuch as the resolutions of the Legislative Councils will be recom- 
mandatory in the matter of Reserved Departments aud will not be binding 
upon Government. It, therefore, exhorts the people to protest against these 
recommendations which in its opinion take away with the left band what 
is given with the right. The Praja Mitra and Parsi also endorses Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent and suggests that a monster petition 
should be submitted to Parliament supporting Sir Sankaran’s views. | 


45. As the Honourable Mr. Lawrence, who is proceeding on six months 


_ leave may not return to this province, it seems 
Comments on the admi- proper for us to review his administration. We 


nistration of Mr. H. 8. inugt say at the outset that we cannot congratulate 
luawrence, Commissioner 


*n Sind him on the manner in which he has administered the 
Sind Vdsi (55), 7th affairs of this Province. The following are the short- 
May. - comings of his administration which have come to our 


notice :—(1) His policy of making distinction between 
Hindus and eee iy and advancing the latter at the cost of the former; 


(2) his constant interference with the progress of Local Self-government i in 
Sind; (3) his policy ss regards Mulla schools; and (4) his recent policy of 
repression. As regards (1) our readers must be remembering what we have. 
said about it before and we are not disposed to discuss this matter ag in in 
view of the general desire for union between the two communities and in 
order not to offend 1 in any way our Muhsinmgdan brethren. We cannot help 
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observing, however, that what we do not approve of is not that Mufiam- 


madans are given appointments in the public service but that the rights of. 
those who are already in the service are disregarded. As regards (2) we must 


admit that the Municipalities and Local Boards in Sind have, in the time of 


Mr. Lawrence, been given larger rights than they had. We know that some. 


towns have been granted municipal rights, some have been given the right of 
franchise and some have been given the right of electing their president. 


Similarly Local Boards have been given non-official vice-presidents, - 


etc., etc. But all these favours have been conferred in pursuance of 


a daclared policy of the Government of India and of the Bombay Govern- . 


ment and not as the result of a direct dispensation from the Commis- 
sioner in Sind. Another thing to which we wish to refer in this 
connection is that in spite of these reforms, there is no improvement in 


local self-government in Sind. And for this Mr. Lawrence’s frequent 


interference is responsible. The extension of the term of the Committee of 
Management at Hyderabad, the unseemly interference with the Municipalities 
of Sukkur, Shikarpur, Larkana and Rohri, the manner in which an odious tax 


like the house-tax was fastened on Larkana and Rohri, all these disfigure the 


administration of Mr. Lawrence. As regards (3), for fear of offending some 
though not all of our Muhammadan brethren we prefer to keep quiet. They 
think that we are enemies of their education, but the fact is that the policy as 
regards Mulla schools has made them blind. Mulla schools are practically 
useless and have made Muhammadan education an unreal thing. Time will 
come when our Muhammadan brethren will realise the evil effects of this policy. 
As regards (4) it is a policy of recent growth and there is no knowing what it 
will lead to. There was no sedition and no revolutionary crime in Sind, and 
yet there have been so many house searches and arrests! And yet the 
Seditious Meetings Act has been extended to Sind! We cannot help saying 
that Mr. Lawrence did no goad turn to Sind even at the time of his departure 


from the province. He has done the province a service which can never 


secure him the blessing of its people and which will always, when reminding 
them of him, give rise to curses in their hearts. As he is now leaving this 
province, our prayer is that wherever he may go hereafter, God may give him 
a better understanding so that he may be a friend of the people and thus serve 
his country and his nation. | 


46. After remarking that it understands the reorganisation of the Public 
Works Department is under consideration, the Sind 


_ Alleged need ofemploy- Moslem remarks:—‘‘In Sind, the functions of the 
ing Muhammadans more 


he aaa Works taining the Canal System of the Province and 


Sind Moslem (12), 10th distribution cf water-supply among the Zamindars 
May. for agriculture. Tbe majority of the Sind Zamindars 
being Musalmans, whose chief occupation is 

agriculture, their interests in the department in Sind are of the highest 
importance. The question of water-supply being the most important factor 
in the material prosperity of the Musalman agricultural population of Sind, 


it behoves the Government of Bombay to take proper steps to safeguard their 


interests in this matter by increasing the number of Mussalmans in the 
gervice.......... Now that the reorganisation of the Public Works Department 
has been taken in hand and Mussalman young men are taking to this line, 
would it be too much to request the Government to reserve at least two places 
every vear for Musalman graduates in engineering till their number comes 
to be the same as that of the Hindus. ‘This same legitimate want of the 
Musalmans in the Revenue Department was felt and has been supplied by 


the Bombay Government last year. The necessity of safeguarding their 


interests in the Public Works Dgpartment is equally great, if not more.” 


47. “ The proceedings taken by the local authorities in Sind after the 


Satyagraha demontrations appear to show that they 


Protest against certain were dictated wore by panic than by the necessity — 


‘steps taken by the autho- of the gituation that had arisen in Sind after the 


rities in Sind against the demonstrations of the 10th of April.......... We shall: 


Satyagraha movement. 


Young India (16), i7th take by way of illustration of the trath of our remarks, | 


May. one Mr. Narsinglal’s case. He was arrested without 
warrant, bail fixed for his release ‘was a personal 


‘bond of Rs. 50,000 and two sureties of the like sum. One of the sureties 


Public Works Department consist mainly of main-. 
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aly enough reosived, after the bail-bond was executed, an order frotn’ 


the Collector of Karachi to leave British India. Naturally he connected the 
notices with the surety bond and pomptly withdrew it. Mr. Narsinglal was, 


therefore, unable to replace the withdrawn surety. Nobody in view of tho 


Collector’s action would help him. He had to move the appellate court for 
reduction of the amount of bail. The prosecution presented a sorry spectacle. 
They had even to admit that there was no case against Mr. Narsinglal and 
that the whole of the proceedings against him were to be withdrawn as 
they subsequently were.......... We do not wonder that the court: 
quickly reduced the bail to a one-hundredth of the original amount. 
We wonder that it was considered necessary to fix any bail at all, in view 
of the damaging admissions made by the prosecuting counsels. There is 
yet another case demanding public attention. One Mr. Manilal Jadhavji 
Vyas has written to the Vernacular Press about his own case. 
He is a native of Kathidwar. He seems to have resided in Karachi 
for several years. On the 4th of May, under section 3 of Act III of 1884, 
he received notice to leave British India. He may find himself a ruined man 
if his liberty is not quickly restored to him. No valid reason seems to have 
been given to justify the extraordinary procedure. The order raises a 
question of great importance, »72z., the status of those born in protected India. 
There are thousands of Indians from the territories of Indian Chiefs who have 
settled in British India. To all intents and purposes they are British. 
subjects. They share with the latter at least the same disabilities. Indian 
Chiefs’ are under allegiance to the Crown. They have no status savé 
whaf is granted to them by the Crown. If subjects of such states are to be 
regarded as foreigners their position becomes absolutely insecure and they 
may by a stroke of the pen be deprived of their liberty to (stc) their possessiovs 
without any trial whatsoever. ‘The Sind authorities have, therefore, in their 
panic raised a very bigissue. His Excellency the Governor has shown that 
he at least will not act in panic. We hope that he will make personal 
investigations and correct the mistakes made by the local authorities in Sind 
and restore public confidence which has received a rude shock by reqgon of 
the overzeal of Sind officials ”’. ; 


48. One Manilal Jadhavji Vyas writes to the Hindusthdn :—The Com- 
. ee missioner in Sind has deported Manishankar 
Mag; G Gujarati (20 re Somnath and myself from British territory on the 
May. pretext of our being subjects of Native States with 
a view to deal a deadly blow to the Sutyagraha 
movement. From the conversation I had with the District Magistrate 
I learnt that he did not like my letter exhorting the Satyagraha Sabha of 
Karachi to wake up and so he took the step of deporting me and thus 
crushing my newly established business. Rajkot is my birth-place but T have 
10 house or means of living there and so by taking the step they have taken 
against me, the authorities have saved Government the expenses of tain 
tainting me in prison avd at the same time striking terror in the hearts’ of 
Satyagrahis by starving one of them. But a Satyagraht welcomes pai 
vit a smile and doesnot give up truth ever when he stands the danger 
of being killed. The Native States have helped Britain in protecting the 
Eitipire in 2 manner known all over the world. But when the Governmoant: 
of Endia are emboldened to deciare the subjects of Native States as foreigners 
atid to deport them, what can the Native States do? [The Gujardti publishes’ 
a Fetter from the same person in which he declares that he has done nothing 
wrong or any thing that could be construed as disloyal, and questions the 
justice’ of the step taken against him by the authorities in Sind. He: 
concludes by praying that the ill-fecling between the rulers and the ruled 
may be removed and that Government may see their way to repeal the black 
legislation so that the Kuropeans and Indians may be welded into one nation. | 


49. While our Brahmin leaders lose no opportunity to denounce the. 

| ee _  Rowlatt Act, the Press Act, etc., their castemen are 
Protest against imposi- busy employing, the same enactments to suppress. 
tion of aw. ch : ed the legitimate movements of the non-Brahmins. 
roposed i F Saméj. Mr. Vibhute of Tasgaon (Sdtéra) usually keeps 
 Jégaruk (45), 10th loof from politics and he has spent all his life in 
iey> = =Cti(<‘i‘éew.d6©6. Ondeavouring to better the condition of the backward 
classes. But as he happens to be a Satyashodhak 
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Samajist the Brahmin officials of the place demanded a security of Rs. 500 
from him as the editor of the paper Satyodaya which he meant to start, and 
thus killed it while still in embryo. As this act of high-handedness passed 
unchallenged, the Mamlatdar of Karad apparently became more bold and has 
now prohibited the Samajists from delivering any lectures, etc., within the 
limits of Karad. We would ask the non-Brahmins of this locality not to be 
discouraged by these acts of oppression but to complain to European officials 
who will surely right their wrongs. : | 


MUNICIPALITIES, 


50. Referring to the List of Local Board Voters in Kumta Taluka 
(district Kanara) (vide paragraph No. 65 of Weakly 

Objections to the Ta- Report No. 19 of 1919), the Kdénara Vrité writes :-— 
luka Local Board Voters’ Jt would be pardonable if thére were a few mistakes. 
mer eg ge ag But it is unpardonable that a number of names 
May — or Sor should be omitted. The Mamlatdar posted cards 
on the 29th April in reply to applications for being 
included in the voters’ list that the applications bore no stamps and that 
applications with stamps should be made or that stamps should be sent 
within 30th idem. Let the officials consider when the order posted on the 
29th April would have reached people in villages and how it was possible 
to send a reply with stamps within the 30th. The Mamlatdar or the clork 
has made the mistake of not including the names in the list. Why should 
voters be mulcted and asked to pay for stamps? Who is responsible for all 
this? If the higher officials come to form the opinion that Local Board 


elections are not successful on account of the apathy of the people, we shall © 


point to the Mamlatdar’s office as responsible for it. 


NATIVE STATES. 


51. Commenting upon the sentence of ten years’ imprisonment passed 

by the Rajkot Durbar on a charge of treason on 

Comments on the Messrs. Bhat and Raval, the proprietor and the 
heavy sentences passed editor respectively of the Kdthidwdér Samdchdr, 


4 yp a gp Ar a on Ahmedabad, the Gujardti Punch writes :—The public 
sidihes as a Rathideody would have been able to judge of the propriety or 


Damdchdr. otherwise of this sentence if the Durbar had 


Gujardti Punch (22), published some account of the offence of which they 
llth May. are convicted. Except for a very grave offence such 
a heavy sentence cannot be passed. We have heard 

the following from the manager of that paper :—Mr. Bhat had been invited 


by a C. I. D. Officer of the Durbar*to Rajkot for change of air. There . 


he was all of a sudden arrested in the house of bis host. Mr. Bhat had 
called Mr. Raval to Rajkot on some business. The detective being aware 
of his (Mr. Raval’s) arrival at the Rajkot station at a particular time 
got him arrested on the station. Next day their case was conducted in 
camera before the Thakor Saheb, the Diwan and the detective officer; no 
evidenge was taken and in a very short time the judgment was pronounced. 
No reply was given to Mr. Bhat’s inquiry why such a heavy sentence was 
passed on them without any offence of theirs. ‘lhe judgment was executed 
and their property at Rajkot was confiscated though nothing was said in the 
judgment about the property. The family, therefore, has now nothing to live 
upon. The offence of treason must be proved by open inquiry and the reasons 
for the confiscation of Mr. Bhat’s property should be given. If these details 
are true we advise the Rajkot Durbar to make a really judicial inquiry into 
the case by giving the accused an opportunity of taking the help of counsel 
and by giving them a proper hearing. We fail to understand why the Durbar 
did not choose such a course. In the British territory a sedition case is 
conducted in open court and a proper hearing is given to the accused. Ifthe 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr which is always loyal to the British raj has written 
anything agaiost the Rajkot Durbar, at least the dates of the issues in which 
such matter is published must be given to the public, 


M, K. SHAIKH, 
| i Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, — 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd May 1919. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Report om Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 24th May 1919. 


Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
‘Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1.. “The Southborough Committee proposes that out of the 15 major 
subjects under the control of the Provincial Govern- 
_ Comments onthe Func- ments aboubt.9 should be transferred to popular 
> gg Rag control. And it must'be remembered that all these 
ii = transferred subjects do not produce revenue, except 
forests (in Bombay) and excise (except in Assam), 
but require expenditure and outlay to meet popular wishes as. expressed in 
the Legislative Council from time to time.......... The other transferred 
subjects such as education, sanitation, provincial buildings, agriculture, co- 
operative societies and industries come under the category of spending depart- 
ments, and where is the money for these to come from? Evidently from the 
leavings of the reserved subjects........... Thespirit of retrenchment cannot be 
encouraged under diarchy and the Minister’s position becomes most unenvi- 
able under two masters, We know the Ministers can propose taxation but 
fresh taxation will only make the Minister’s position most awkward.”’ 


*Z. “The head of a Department under the Minister can approach the 
| Governor and is allowed a means of riding over the 
Kaiser-.-Hind (27), head of his minister. The I. C. S. memorial speaks 
25th May, Eng. cols. of the Civilian’s inability to accept responsibility to 
, the public for the results of orders forced upon him, 
forgetting the fundamental fact that when obeying the orders of the Minister 
he is responsible to the Minister and the Minister alone. Yet the Viceroy 
has not told us what becomes of the reponsibility of the Minister to the 
public when the head of a department under the Minister has access 
to the Governor who is to over-ride the Minister’s decision.......... It 
will only tend to add to the strain now existing between the politically 
minded classes and the bureaucracy which, we are sure, every one strives 
not only to avoid but even to remove the chances of creation. Unless, 
therefore, this issue is settled to the satisfaction of both parties the Reforms 
will be of no avail and will perhaps tend to aggravate what they are intended 
to pacify.......... It is but a natural consequence of the system to be adopted 
that the Hxecutive Officer cannot be responsible to the public. If the 
Civilian had and has this respongibility before him in the discharge of his 
duties, there has been so far no one to call the Civilian to accouut except the 
higher orders of his own hierarchy whose decisions are based more on con- 
siderations of ‘prestige’ and fame than on public welfare.......... Instead of 
telling the Civilians what they are meant for Lord Chemsford bas given them 
assurances. ‘These assurances, combined with the movements of the Indo- 
British Association, may have an influence upon Mr. Montagu and through 
him the Parliament. The Indian deputations must fight against this. It is 
better to have no Minister than one who is not placed so as to command the 
executive officers of his Department, whose decisions may be defied by them 
by approach to the Governor with, the possible chances of their being over- 
ridden. ‘This part of the Reforms will be a sham unless the Minister has 
full and complete powers of command over his executive officers.” 


3. ‘‘ Though every one must be disappointed with some feature or other of 

P t of India (10) its [Functions Committee’s] report—that was bound 
atu > +o be the case from:the very character of its compo- 
aoe: sition—there willbe no one but will hail. with 
enthusiasm a great many of its recommendations.......... It would have been 
easy enough for each member of the Committee to have borne testimony in a 
dissenting minute to the faith in him and to have developed his own ideas, 
but it would not have advanced much further the solution of the question 
which he was calle@ upon to tackle.......... . But it will be admitted by all dis- 
passionate observers that, for the Committee that it was, the schemes whether 
of franchise or functions which it has devised are fairly progressive and afford 


an excellent working basis for the Reform Bill now about to be introduced. | 


.seeseeee The Government of India’s dispatch, however, is very reactionary. 
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ee ‘It proposes the retention in the Government’s hands of the department of 
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industries and all branches of education except primary and middle 


‘vernacular........... In: the matter of land revenue, even if administration 
were to be retained in official hands, the fixing of the level of taxation must 


be done by nob-officials. It is only because the land tax is raised or lowered 
by executive action, that it has escaped from popular control; if legislative — 
action is substituted for it, it will automatically pass into the hands of non- 


officials along with other ‘taxation for provincial purposes’. This is a 
modest demand and is imperative in the interests of the country. The 


deputations in England will, we feel sure, press the matter on the attention 
of the British statesmen. For the moment, even more, perhaps, than the 
number of departments to be transferred, does the question of the minister 
and the legislative council being allowed to exercise full control over the 
services that may be transferred to them assume greater importance, and we 
are afraid the popular disappointment will be very keen as to the way in which 
the latter. question is being dealt with. An illiberal solution of these questions 
may easily smash the whole of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report.” 


4. The Kesari holds the attitude of the Government of India towards 
the Southborough Committee’s report to be reac- 
D his ig (109), 20th May; tionary and sapebia the criticisms of Sir Sankaran 
ydn Prakdsh (41), 18th, ; 
20th, 22nd and 23rd May. Nair directed against the bureaucracy. It further 
adds:—The Delhi Congress made a demand for 
full provincial autonomy. The non-official members of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council were the first to make a strong demand for the reform, and 
the last and the present Governors of the Bombay Presidency did not vote 
against it and it strengthened the Delhi demand. The people of the Bombay 
Presidency and the members of the Bombay Legislative Council cannot 
but feel sorry for the absence of full provincial autonomy, at Jeast for 
Bombay, in the Committee’s Report. The Committee does not even come up 
to the Bombay Congress. It was a great mistake to make Land Revenue 
a reserved subject. When once there is to be a division of subjects and the 
navy, army, etc., handed over to the British bureaucracy, is it not the duty 
of Mr. Montagu to afford sufficient politicai opportunity to Indians? If 
Land Revenue is to be reserved it will make the agriculturists apathetic 
towards politics. That party will secure the posts of ministers which will 
secure the support of three to four lakhs of agriculturists out of the total 
six to seven lakhs of voters. The spread of education, the development of 
industries and the removal of the poverty of the people will be the future 
ideals of Indian politics, but if land revenue be kept a reserved subject it 
will be hard for all Indian parties to place their programme before the people 
and get it approved. If land revenue is reserved that party which will 
submit to the orders of the bureaucracy will get a majority in the Council 
and persons who parade as the people’s ministers will have to be at the 
beck and call of the bureaucracy. The Government of India have withdrawn 
parts of departments, proposed to be handed over to the people, from popular 
control. The Government of India does not want the Municipalities and 
Local Boards to have the right of issuing loans. Medical education, higher 
and secondary education are to be in the hands of the bureaucracy. Even 
light railways and tramways are not to be in the hands of the people. That 
party which will convince the people that we want to remove the poverty 
of the people and also make them ready to bear additional burdens, will be 
successful. If higher education is to be in the hands of the bureaucracy and 
if industrial education and industries are not to be handed over, what party 
will voluntarily bring round the middle classes to bear additional taxes? 
The master keys for winning the consent of the people will be in the hands 
of the bureaucracy and the responsibility will be thrown upon the ministers. 
There wil]. be ample opportunity for the bureaucracy in these circumstances 


to declare ministers to be unfit. The Government of India have ignored 
the Congress resolutions and followed a reactionary policy even regarding the 
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point of ‘minor irrigation’, the Southborough Committee has handed | 
over to the people all the departments so mentioned in the Montagu | 


reports. In some respects it has given additional departments to the 
people, viz., higher education. In the issue of the 20th instant the 
paper writes :—The degree of the control over the purse and the position 
of the ministers are very important points in any scheme. It is desirable 
to have as many departments as possible transferred. It does not matter 
if we get*some departments less; but of those given, we should possess 
full control. The real test of determining whether the control is real or 
ornamental will be the degree of control of the purse exercised. According 
to the Government of India scheme, Government will be able to get. their 
financial resolutions passed by sending them to the Grand Committee. The 
Government of India also propose that budget resolutions of the Legislative 
Council should not be binding on the Executive Government, but that the 
Minister should resign if an adverse resolution is: passed by the Council. 
Government have by this means, tried to kill two birds with one stone. For, 
by this means while Government will be relieved of the necessity for caring 
for public opinion, the position of the Ministers alone will be weakened. 
By dividing the finances, the object of the Montagu Scheme of having popular 
control over the administration will be frustrated. The Government of India 
argue that by the arrangement proposed by them conflicts between the Ministers 
and Councillors will be rarer, but as Sir Sankaran Nair says they will rather 
increase. Secondly Government say that ministers under their arrangement 
need not incur the odium of imposing additional taxation, but any self-respact- 
ing Minister will say that the odium plus control over the purse will be 
welcome. In its issue of the 22nd the paper says:—The Committee has 
adopted the system of direct elections. It would have been better if the same 
system had been followed in the case of the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State. It is satisfactory that the Committee has widened the franchise. 
It has adopted the Congress-League Scheme regarding Muhammadan 
representation. The Committee should have rejected communal representa- 
tion all round, if it did not want it. It should not have conferred the right 
of returning members on HKuropeans, Anglo-Indians and Inodian Christians 
in same provinces. In the Council there will be European Officers and 
European members représenting special interests and such communal 
representation was not needed. It should have adopted the system of bigger 
constituencies returning four or five members so thatthe interests of minorities 
could be preserved. The residential qualification is unsatisfactory, specially 
as it is not to obtain in certain provinces. The Government of India 
object to University representation. We know what value to attach to 
their objections in this matter. They want matters to be referred to local 
Governments wherever they differ from the Committee. But the effect will 
be, whether it is intended or not, to delay the reforms. We should all 
try to see how soon we can have the Reforms Bill in Parliament. In its 
issue of the 23rd instant the paper says that education is one and. that it 
cannot be partitioned and that it should be controlled by one person and: it 
holds that it is better to have it in the hands of the people than in those of 
Government. It further quotes the opinion of Sir Sankaran Nair that 
political motives have guided the policy of Government in the past and 
thinks at present also the same motivesare at the bottom of the recom- 
mendations of Government. | 


*2. The Reports of the Southborough Committees and the Govern- 
ment of India Dispatches 1 t a connection mete 

_ disappointing reading. ey do not evince that 

Be sy ister tohg aan liberal policy that might be expected to be embodied 
Hindusthdn (24), 20th, therein in order to redeem the promise contained in 
21st and 22nd May; Sdnjy_ the Declaration of 20th August 1917. Unfortunately 
Vartamdn (33), aond and the copies of these Reports are not still available. 
23rd May; Bombay Samd- The authorities may have forgotten to supply them. 
one May. 20th, 2nd and to the public on account of their multifarious engage- 
ay ments ; but all the same it is necessary that they 
should be made available to the public. We cannot 

support the complete ‘egeinaion of women from the list of electors. The 
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ber of the electors, howsoever large it may appear numerically, is very 
1 in proportion to the vast population of the provinces. The Franchise. 


- ~ Committee has erred in excluding the literate class as such from voting. We 
“are anxious to see political reform in this country but at the same time its. 


foundation should be so laid as to preclude the possibility of the moneyed 


: classes usurping all power in consequence of their wealth. As tax-payers 


are given a right to vote, in the same way, had the educated class, which 
can play a prominent part in the administration, been accorded similar 


‘right, they would have been able to give the benefit of their knowledge 
to others. 


Have the officials a kind of prejudice against the educated class. 
of the country that they are thrown in the background as far as possible? 
It is as necessary to enfranchise the educated class as it is to enfran- 
chise the tax-payer. It is a satisfaction to note that the Franchise Com- 
mittee has refused to recognise the right of communal representation in 
respect of various minor communities. In fact it was not possible for the 
Committee todo so. ([Inita next issue the paper writes :—The bureaucracy 
would not like to transfer the control of all Departments to the people and 
so the Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommended the transfer of some of 
them to the people. It is certainly regrettable that the Government of 
India have shown narrower a mind in this connection than even the 
Committee. Of the eighteen departments recommended by the Committee. 
for transfer only two or three are really important. The present Governor of 
Bombay and his predecessor did not object to transferring even all depart- 
ments to the popular control. Why should not then a beginning of an 
experiment of that kind be made in this presidency? The attitude of 
the Government of India in connection with the transfer of higher 
education is highly objectionable. The policy of treating the Univer- 
sities as Government departments, adopted since the time of Lord Curzon 
has proved a great impediment in the progress of the higher education of 
this country. SirSankaran Nair has done a service to the country by writing 
his able minute of dissent in this respect. On the whole, the Reports of the 


Southborough Committees are disappointing in many respects butithe-Dispatch 


of the Government of India is much more disappointing. The Sdnj Vartaman 
calls upon the ladies of Bombay to protest against their exclusion from voting 
and opines that the Committee’s recommendations regarding the granting of 
franchise, based on property qualifications, are satisfactory and liberal. In 
its next issue it adds :—It is gratifying to note that the Committee has stuck 
‘to the settlements arrived at by the Congress and the Moslem League at 
Lucknow. We hope the Secretary of State also will not interfere with them 
‘as todo so is likely to cause some discontent among the Muhammadans. 
The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—It will not be futile to hope that under the 
new scheme there will be effective popular control on the administration. 
-It is. good that an exception is made of the subjects of the Native States, 
but the public will not like the disfranchisement of the Universities. In its 


subsequent issue the paper declares that the Committee’s decision in con- 


nection with the election of the members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
will scarcely satisfy those who advocate the system of direct election; but 
all the same the grounds on which it is based seem justifiable. It urges the 
Government of India to drop the idea of creating the Council of State.] 


*6. “ The general proposals for the franchise are based upon the principle 
Gujardti (20), 25th of residence within the constiuency and the posses- 
Ma “J ai cola.’ sion of certain property qualifications. A rigorous 
eee ee application of this principle in the case of districts, 
for instance, in one and the same Division is calculated to keep out really 
competent men without securing any commensurate advantage. It is 
difficult to justify the illiberal attitude taken up by the Franchise Committee — 
on the question of the enfranchisement of women. Some of them will be 
found to be even more competent than men voters and we must enter our 


strong protest against the exclusion of women from the electoral roll. The 


constitution of the Universities as separate constituencies is in accordance 
with English precedents, and we fail to see why the Government of India 


should have opposed this proposal when they have acquiesced in the con- 


‘ 


‘eession of even excessive representation to European Chambers of Commerce 
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and separate representation to Huropeans and Anglo-Indians. If the Govern- 
ment of India had known fully the history of the compact arrived at by 
the Congress and the Muslim League at Lucknow, we do not think they 
would have attempted to depart from its terms and proposed a higher per- 
centage of representation for the Muhammadan community in Bengal than 
that fixed in the compact.......... We are sorry the Indian Government 
have sought to open a controversy which had been finally settled after 
prolonged and vehement discussions between the leading representatives of 
of the two communities in 1916.......°%%. Subjects like agricultures and 


sanitation, which had hitherto been comparatively neglected by Government . 


and will entail enormous outlay if the insanitary and agricultural conditions 
in the districts are to be improved, are included in the list of transferred 
subjects. We are glad education and development of industries have been 
included in this list, but if is very disappointing that the Government of 
India, excepting Sir Sankaran Nair who has written an able dissenting Minute, 
have opposed this important recommendation. ‘Their illiberal attitude in 
this connection is not a little incomprehensible and will make the public 
more suspicious than they already are regarding the sincerity of the intention 
of Government to develop Indian industries to the prejudice, it may be, of 
the interests of British trade and industry. The subjects proposed for 
transfer by the Committee could have been safely added to. In fact, the 
Government of India have been generous enough to add a few more subjects 
including Museums and Zoological Gardens to the Committee’s list and we 
hope the Indian Ministers will be able to procure monkeys, zebras and 
rhinoceroses from Africa and elsewhere for the edification and amusent of 
little children.” 


*7. ‘The Government of India is right in holding that a considerable 

ia Sil Bel enlargement of the \ladras electorate is necessary. 
mer (1), 25th May Some enlargement of the Punjab electorate is also 
necessary, as suggested by that Government. We 

are of opinion that the total number of literates in each province affords a 
rough measure of what the total number of electors in that province should 
be. This is not to say that every literate person should be given tie vote: 
some literates may not have the vote and some illiterate persons may have 
it on the strength of property qualifications. We accept the reasons against 
making literacy a principal qualification, but at the same time, in a country 
like India where it represents a somewhat rare achievement, literacy should 
not be made a disqualification, as it is when you enfranchise only about 
400,000 persons in Madras where the total male literates above 20 years of 
age number over two millions. From this point of view, the United Provinces 
and Bengal get suitable electorates under the scheme proposed by the South- 
borough Committee. The Government of India wish to see the size of: the 
electorates in these two provinces cut down but we think this ought not not 
to be done. Apart from other grounds, we hold that the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State should interfere only to libsralise and not to 
narrow down the proposals of a provincial government. In Bombay on this 
‘principle an electorate of about one million persons would be a proper one. 
The total number of voters proposed by the Southborough Commititesa is 
about 650,000........... The question of the eligibility of subjects of Indian 
States to vote at and stand as candidates for elections to the Legislative Coun- 
cils, is one on which the Government of India have expressed themselves as 
being strongly at variance with the recommendation of the Southborough 
Committee.......... We think a middle course between those suggested by the 
Committee and the Government of India will clearly be the right course to 
adopt. The recommendation of the Committee should be amended so as to 
apply only to subjects of Indian States who have lived in British territory 
continuously, for, say, five or seven years.......... The mostimportant point 
on which they (t.e., the Government of India) have taken a retrograde view is 
the representation of the Universities in the Provincial Legislative Councils. 


We would like to see the Universities represented not only in the Provincial - 


Councils, but also in the Indian Legislative Assembly and. the Council of 
State. Wetrust it may yet be possible to supply this serious omission in the 


proposals for the two chambers of the Indian Legislature.......... The work . 
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ss said to the Functions Cominittee, which was presided over by Mr. Fee- 
x tham, was more difficult and complex than even that of the Franchise 


hot — and her POOpIC:-edsr00. 


Committee ; and it will be the verdict of all open-mi nded and impartial judges 
that the Committee have acquitted themselves well in getting through their 


task. The Government of India’s despatch on the Functions Committee's 


report is, as might have been expected, rather sharply at issue with several of 
the recommendations of the Committee. As against this has to be set the 
trenchant minute of dissent of the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, appended 
to tle despatch, in which the Indfin Member of the Government of India, 
elaborates his reasons for supporting some of the conclusions of Mr. Feetham’s 
Committee, which do not commend themselves tc his colleagues.” 


8. The Franchise Committee was wrong in “ sg re sugges- 
a tion made to it by several bodies that unless a man 
cist Mey: givng: | oy is able to read and write he should not be considered 
(44), 19th May; Surya 8 eligible to vote. The system of electing members 
(new), 21st and 22nd ay. directly instead of through the Local Boards and 
Municipalities will not, in our opinion, benefit us in 
the absence of an educational test. It will only result in incapable men 
being returned to the Legislative Councils as most of the voters will not be 
able to weigh for themselves the gualifications of the several candidates, 
The Universities are not allowed additional representation and, therefore, the 
educated classes cannot be said to have acquired any fresh privileges. A 
man convicted of an offence revealing moral turpitude is debarred from 
standing as a candidate for election but the Governor is empowered to remove 
his ineligibility. This provision is, in our opinion, ridiculous. There will be 
no uniformity in this respect as a Governor will decide for himself which 
offences come under this category and which do not. Generally people do 
not suppose that a man convicted of sedition is guilty of moral turpitude 7 
@ Governor might hold an opposite view and debar him from standing as 
candidate. In short while a totally ignorant man will have the vote if he eas 
some property, it will be denied to a very learned man if he happens not to 
have any. [Indu Prakdsh and tHe Surya express their dissatisfaction at the 
proposal of the Committee not to enfranchise women. In a subsequent issue 


- the Surya says that the policy adopted by the Government of India in the 


matter of reforms is reactionary. | 


9. “The standing grievance of India has been that her affairs are 
not in actual fact managed in the true interests of 
Comments on the _ her people—whatever the intentions of British states- 
Honourable Sir Sankaran men, The test of a well-governed country is the 
N You og Sa a manner iu which its wealth is used by the State to 
a ne wanes promote the welfare of the people. India in this 
‘ respect has been the victim of a cruel irony. For, 
while the country is infinitely rich in resources, actual and potential, its people 
‘are on the whole, among the poorest in the world, if not the poorest. The 
reasons are not far to seek. They are to be found, in the main, in the fact 
that the country has been kept as a preserve of power and privilege for the 
‘alien bureaucrat and a happy hunting ground for the alien exploiter.......... 
Ever since the days of Dadabhai Naoroji Indian critics of the administration 
have found no reason to change their view that the results produced have, on 
the whole, been disastrous to the people. In his evidence before the Welby 
Commission in 1897, the late M.r Gokhale summed up this view........... And 
that.is the verdict which, in substance, is embodied in Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
indictment of the prevailing bureaucratic system of admininstration, 
especially in regard to land revenue, industries and education. The political 
problem of India is the problem of the poverty of her people. And Indian 
poverty says Sir Sankaran Nair in his minute of dissent to the paren 
ment of India’s despatch on the Southborough Committee’s Report, ‘ 
attributable to the land revenue and industrial policy hitherto followed.’...... 
Not less immense and painful have been the results of the industrial policy 
consistently pursued, since the days of the East India Company. The form of 


the policy has been varied and refined with the passage of time, but its main 


object has remained the ssme—to extract the wealta of Hind for: the benefit 
To recall what India was detrei 


y 


the richest country in the world, at once the envy and the attraction of every 


people—and to contemplate the position to which she has been relegated under 
British rule during a period which saw the amazing rise, from almost nothing, 


of Japan and, still more of Germany, not to speak of other countries, in the. 


sphere of industry, i is enough to realise the paralysing effects of the industrial 
domination of her people by those of Britain. Sir Sankaran recalls that lost 
glory of India and brings home the fact how deliberate steps were taken by 
the Hast India Company to destroy the industries of the people and make 
room for Western manufactures with the object of reducing India to the level 


of a merely agricultural country, producing raw materials and how that policy. 


was continued under the Crown, making the country more dependent than 
any other country on the face of the earth, on the foreign manufactures.... 
.o-e- Lhe Government of India, for reasons which are no less deplorable 
than obvious, are anxious to perpetuate the policy of industrial domination, 
as is evident from their refusal to accept the Southborough Committee’s 
proposal to make the development of industries a ‘transferred’ subject. 
Against this, asa patriot, Sir Sankaran Nair has raised his powerful and 
' emphatic voice. And he demands that India must come into her own: she 
must control the exploitation of her resourcs in the interest of her own people. 
o.--eee. And Sir Sankaran Nair has no difficulty in demonstating the 
futility of the objections raised, on self-regarding motives, to the transfer of 
the development of industries tothe Minister.......... So much for the history 
of India’s poverty which has been, so to speak, ‘fostered’ by the 
bureaucratic system of administration. The story, as revealed by Sir 
Sankaran Nair, of the intellectual starvation of her people, is not less 
formidable and ‘painful, Of that more anon.” 


*10. ‘About the transfer of Education to Ministerial control, there has 
ee arisen a sharp difference of opinion between the 
ne Functions Committee and the Government of India, 
excepting of course the present HKducation Member, Sir Sankaran Nair. 
seceeeeee After this scathing condemnation by the Government Member himself, 
it is easy to assess the value of the Government's arguments about retaining 
the control of higher and secondary education to themselves, And the cat 
comes out of the bag when the Government touch that delicate point handled 
by the Rowlatt Committee in its report. This confirms what Sir Sankaran 
Nair has said openly, and the Government are not ready to leave education, 
higher and secondary, to the minister for political considerations. This is 
perhaps the chief and the most potent argumentin their armoury. But the 
fun of the whole thing is that the Government advance exactly conflicting 
arguments to suit their own purposes. For, when they advocate the transfer 
of primary education, they do so on the eround that ‘an opportunity for 
mistakes’ must be given. But when they come to the subject of higher and 
secondary education, they are afraid to hand over the subject ‘to untried 
hands’! An exactly opposite reason, is it not? Here no opportunity for 
mistake is to be given! ‘To do so, they say, would be a ‘dereliction of duty’! 
But Government need not now be so much anxious for what they call their 
duty. We know that during the last sixty years they have not discharged it 
satisfactorily. And the time has presently come to see that those who have 
confessed their failure and proved unfit should be removed from that duty. 
And even in those matters which must be reserved to the Government of 
India, we demand that there, too, the subject must be under the control of 
an Indian Minister. Indians have had sufficient experience of leaving the 
control in the hands of Kuropeans, and they. are grievously disappointed in 
it. They, therefore, demand, and rightly demand, that Indians must have that 
department under their control from the highest to the lowest, and if possible 
a purely Indian-manned service for that department. That department, 
therefore, whether in the central or in the provincial Government, must be 
managed by Indians from top to bottom. Sir Sankaran Nair has been the 
head of it, and the same policy of selecting an Indian Minister can be, and 
should be, pursued henceforth with profit. This will give satisfaction to all, 
But if the views of the Government of India prevail, then the basic distrust, 
engendered in the minds of Indians by the political intentions of Government, 
will not only be heightened but even ‘widened. e 
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.. 41. “The Committee on the Division of Functions has wisely come. 
PR Ore ee 8 to the conclusion that the whole subject of education, 
: Plaaf of Imdia (10), with the insignificant exception of European and 
a neh hg a Anglo-Indian education, should be transferred to the 
- Control of the ministers........... It is, however, oa this very point taat the 
Government of India are taking a reactionary attitude. They are only in 
favour of tranferring primary or vernacular education, but want to reserve 
secondary, university, professional and industrial education to what they 
call the more tried part of Government. Their arguments will not hold 
much-water and have been conclusively answered by the Honourable Sir 
Sankaran Nair whom we respectfully take leave to congratulate on the 
bold stand he has made on this question. Without any periphrasis,. he 
roundly says, ‘ Those who would keep education a reserved subject do so, 
I fear, not in the interest of educational progress, but for political reasons. 
They have themselves no scheme of education in view, and their predecessors 
have been going on making experiment after experiment, all in the face 
of Indian protest, which they themselves have now to ackaowledge have 
ended in failure.’ Consider this confession by the Government of India 
itself of the subject of primary education: ‘It is very limited in quantity; 
there is great wastage by the way; teachers are ill-paid, poor in quality and. 
commanding little respect; the iuspection is insufficient and indifferent; as 
a result the course takes too long and yields but small results; and very 
little of the knowledge attained remains in after life.’ After this candid 
confession of its ill-success in dealing with a department which has been 
almost wholly under Government control, it hardly lies with them to say 
that a minister will mismanange this whole subject of education. In fact, 
what has been the history of the last thirty years ? Such popular opinion as 
there is has always advocated a progressive educational policy. The late 
Mr. Gokhale insisted upon a wide expansion of free and compulsory educa- 
tion and. brought in a Bill which was opposed by the very Government which 
is now afraid of the dire consequences of transferring education as 
a whole. Let it be clearly understood that the following words of the 
Education Mentber clearly echo Indian feeling. ‘There is no use ignoring 
the fact that the Indians are satisfied that all these changes were made with a 
sinister purpose. It is the universal belief, and there is little doubt that facts. 
unfortunately tend to support it, that primary education for the masses and 
higher education for the middle classes are discouraged for political reasons.. 
Higher professional and industrial education is discouraged to favour Hnglish 
iridusteies and recruitment in England of English officials.’ The facts are 
patent to every one. During the course of a century, Government have not 
established in India a single first-class university or a good up-to-date techno- 
logical institute. ‘The main object of introducing English education in India 
was to procure a cheap supply of clerks, and many officers even in high places 
are popularly believed to have become afraid of the monster which this primary 
step has raised and would, if they could, kill outright the whole system. But 
the task is beyond anybody's power. All that we can dois to see that 
educational progress is steady and on right lines; and this task can 
only be done with the full sympathy of the public whom the minister 
represents and whose confidence he possesses. Indians know full well 
thaf_ educational progress cannot be obtained on the cheap. A great 
deal of money has to be spent upon it, but the old Government machi- 
nery will not be able to put the requisite burden on the people. People know 
only too well that the agency that Government imports at such cost from 
abroad is not the best that can be obtained; the officials are only remotely 
interested in education; their own: children are not going to go through the 
process. The Indian ministers and the member of the councils are personally 
interested in the result and will take care to make it as efficient as possible. 
The bogey of the lowering of standards is raised once again; but who is to 
blame for it? If careers were to be obtained only by merit and not by 
_ influence or colour of the skin, if there were open competition for all important 
positions, then people would feel that the education that should be obtained 
‘by their sons should be of the highest quality and that the stamp of a B.A. 
“was not all that was required.” schthly 3 
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12. Sir Sankaran Nair has rightly and properly demanded the transfer 
, of Land Revenue to popular control, and we hope the 
Sdnjy Vartamdn (33), Secretary of State for India will give serious thought 
19th and 20th May; to his opinion in this respect. We congratulate him 
Hindusthén (24), 23rd Qn his putting forth the real grievance of the public 
May; Praja Mitra and 
Pdrsi (31), 19th May; in such a bold and able manner. [In its next issua 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 20th the paper writes:—The suggestion of dividing the 
May. control of education is utterly impracticable, for the 
branches of education,—the primary, the secondary 
and the higher, are all inter-related with each other. The Government of 
India have committed a serious blunder in differing from the Committee’s 
recommendations in this respect; Sir Sankaran Nair, too, has convincingly 
pointed out the same in his able minute. He has expressed the real opinion 
of the public with regard to Government’s policy respecting education. Had 
not their educational policy been so short-sighted, India would have been 
in a different state to-day. Government have fried enough experiments 
with respect to education and now the people do not want to have any 
more experiments in that direction at the hands of the Civil Service. The 
Hindusthdn writes :—So long as the people do not possess the power of 
controlling the purse, it is useless for them to have departments under their 
control. A minister may desire to spend much aiter education; but if he 
has no control over the purse, what can he do? In provincial matters the 
power of imposing faxes must be with the people. Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
arguments in this respect are weightier than those of the Government of India. 
So, land revenue must necessarily be under the popular control. We hope 
the agricultural class, which has recently commenced taking interest in 
political questions, will not fail to take up this question, that so vitally 
affects its own interests. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes :—That the 
recommedations of the committee have generally been in our favour is & 
good sign and so we can say that the Despatch of the Government India will 
not carry 3s much weight with the Parliament and the Secretary of State for 
India as the Southborough Report and Sir Sankaram Nair’s minute will carry. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Notonly has the Committee not receded from the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme in the least, but it has in addition strongly recom- 
mended a few more departments for transfer. We are glad to know that Sir 
Sankaran Nair has made a remarkable minute on the reactionary Despatch of 
the Government of India. The Extremists may perhaps find it difficult to 
agree with the recommendations of the committee, but we can say that on the 
whole the Report is not so disappointing as the people had apprehended it 
to be. The Government of India Despatch, however, is both discouraging and 
disappointing, though Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute has well championed 
the popular cause.| 


13. “Sir James Meston’s proposals for a separate purse for the official 

and popular parts of provincial Governments, which 

The power of the have not yet been published but which are set forth 
purse under the Reform jpn broad outline in Sir Shankaran Nair’s minute of 


ee of Iadia (0) dissent, will, if carried into effect, altogéther distroy 
22nd May. ’ the budget control provided for in the joint Report. 


Under the original scheme, subject only to the 
Governor’s powers of restoration on a certificate of necessity, the legislature 
of a province had practically the ‘power of the purse,’ but the Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch seeks to undo this cardinal featura and reduce 
the Legislative Council to a position of sheer impotence.......... We 
hold. that the budget procedure laid down in the MReport is superior 
inasmuch as, providing an efficient guarantee against an inordinate 


inflation of the allotment for reserved services, it is likely to be more helpful 
in effecting retrenchments. But it is one thing to do away with the seeming 


one-sidedness of the arrangement proposed in the Report by statutorily 
limiting the allotment for reserved subjects which are placed in a privileged 
position in so far as they have a prior claim on the provincial revenues, 
and it is quite another to make the arrangement not only seemingly but 
really one-sided, by removing the reserved services from all budget control, 
while requiring the assent of a majority of the council for proposals for 
additional taxation brought i in on account of the transferred © services. Since 
| " oom 
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the reserved or the transferred services. What is the meaning, then, of 
committing the latter services to. the care of a popular representative if the 
popularly elected council is to exercise no control over budget dispositions ? 


‘With the deprivation of financial control, the administrative’ control also, 


which works through the former, disappears, and the result is that the so-. 
called popularisation of provincial Governments becomes a hollow pretence 
and an empty sham. | : 


14. “With regard to the — of intervention 0 to the Govern- 
_ ment and specially mentioned in the instructions to 
Pra! wawbes ~ sg od the Governor, so as to safeguard the interests of the 
ernment under the reform Anglo-Indian and the British mercantile community 
scheme regarding the and Christian missionary agencies, we have only to 
safegarding of Anglo- say that special protection is herein afforded to those 
Indian interests. who do not need it. Although, as the terms of his 
once wee of India (19), instructions go, the Governor’s power is to be called 
she in only when unfair discrimination is made against 
these bodies there is every chance of the power being used rather to secure 
them in their privileges and immunities, partialities and monopolies. There 
is no real danger of these powerful classes suffering any serious injustice at 
the hands of the Indian community. To single them out for special protec- 
tion from the tyranny of Indians only serves as a handle to the enemies of 
reform to say, a8 a retired Madras civilian does say in a magazine, ‘How 
can any substantial reforms be introduced into a country in which special 
measures are required for the purpose of ‘ protecting capital, credit and 
indeed property’ from the rapacity of its educated classes ?? We may point 
out by the way that whereas in the Joint Report the Government is bidden 
to interfere only when ‘ orthodox Hindu or Muslim zeal sought to impose 
disabilities ’ upon Christian missions or vice versa, the Southborough Com- 
mittee and the Government of India forbid the adoption, ‘without due 
consideration,’ of any change in the educational policy affecting mission 
bodies. . Does the enactment of a conscience clause ‘impose a disability ’ 
upon mission bodies which in countries, where they do no enjoy the privi- 
leged position which they enjoy here, they do not impose upon themselves ?” 


15. We have'never been able to share the Nationalist leaders’ view 
that any kind of Reform Bill will be passed by 

The prospects of the Parliament. The retrograde character of the Gov- 
Indian Reform Bull in ernment of India’s despatch on the Southborough 


Parliament. Committees’ reports is now before the public, and 
ans ll Prakdsh (41), the activities of the Sydenhamites are also well 


known. In the House of Commons our enemies 
like Col. Yate are harassing Mr. Montagu by asking him malicious questions. 
Although we need not attach too much importance to such questions we 
get an idea as to the direction in which the wind is blowing at present. 
The other day Col. Yate twitted Mr. Montagu with the remark that while 
English women and children were travelling third class members of Indian 
deputations were able to secure accommodation in higher classes. This 
reinark was greeted with loud cheers in the House of Commons. What does 
this incident show? Ifthe Nationalists suppose that this attitude of the 
British people is favourable to the passage of reforms in any shape they are 
welcome to-their belief. We on our part think differently. 


*16. “It isa pity that the despatches and the revised list of transferred 
. subjects are not enbodied in one and the same 
Complaint that the volume for handy reference and itis a still greater pity 


Government literature on that copies of the Report together. with its accom- 


~ragherrs ae ee paniments cannot yet be had from the local - book- 


Alyy farm public and Sellers, not even from those who are supposed to 
wepapers. supply Government publications. It is the old 
Gujardti (20), 25th tale over again and we must strongly protest against 


May, Eng. cols. a. system which places the Anglo-Indian Press at a 
ie Cae ... . great advantage and causes the greatest amount of 
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inconvenience and annoyance to the Indian public in general. Many had to 


wait even for copies of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and are still waiting 


for copies of Cotton Committee’s report, but the delay caused on the present 


occasion can only be characterised as inexcusable in view of immense im- 
portance of the subject. | - 


17. Under the heading “ Riding for a fall”, Young India writes :—“ Of all 


the disturbing news from the Punjab none, since the 


Comments on the state flogging incident, has been so disturbing as the 
of affairs in the Punjab. refusal of the Martial Law authorities to allow first 
Young India (16), 21st 


May Messrs. Norton and Roy and then Pandit Motilal 
Nebru to enter the Punjab for the purpose of defend- 
ing some of the accused persons, among whom is to be found Mr. Kalinath 


_ Roy, the well-known editor of the Tribune. We pass by the prohibition order, 


bad as it is, against Mr. C. EF’. Andrews. There may be some plausible 


argument to be advanced against the inquiry that was proposed to be 


conducted by Mr. Andrews on behalf of Indian editors. But the prohibition 
against eminent lawyers engaged for the defence of men accused of sarious 
crimes is tantamount to a denial of justice; and trial of prisoners by a so- 
called judicial tribunal becomes almost a farce. It may be urged that tha 
accused could always fall back upon the Punjab lawyers. The argument 
might have some weight in normal times, but it is hardly possible to expect 
fearless independence from local lawyers when there is Martial Law of an 
exceptional severity going on in the country. If the local authorities in the 
Punjab have any regard for the liberty of the subject, surely they must concede 
the inherent right of the subject to choose his own counsel. It is an insult 
to the intelligence of the people of India for provincial administrations to con- 
sider lawyers or others living outside their limits but practising and living in 
India as foreigners. This attitude on the part of men who are themselves the 
real foreigners in every sense of the term—foreigners, that is to say, even 
regarding their knowledge of the habits, customs and temperaments of the 
people whom for the time being they are appointed to govern—bodes ill for the 
future of India. The coming reforms would be a perfect mockery if the Eng- 
lishmen representing the Indian Civil Service entertain utter contempt for our 
feelings, which the Punjab authorities seem at the present moment to typify. 
The heavy sentences, including hanging, being announced from day to day, 
cannot fail to produce a disastrous impression upon the minds of the millions 
of Hindustan. There is no doubt that there are to-day thousands of Indians 


' who take an intelligent interest in the current events. They pass on the in- 


formation they gather from newspapers to the multitude. There is scarcely 
any doubt that the Pnnj&b authorities desire to terrorise the people into abject 
submission. It is significant that whilst the Punjab Government have taken 
the trouble of contradicting trivialities appearing in the Press, they have 
contradicted nothing of an indictment of the methods of that Government 
printed by the Allhabad Leader and reproduced in these colomns in a previous 
issue. According to that indictment, people are reported to be forced to 
‘salaam’ every Huropean who may happen to pass by them. If all the 
damaging statements made in the Leader report be true, the only inference 
we can draw from the prohibition against the entry of Mr. Norton and other 
lawyers is that the Punjab authorities dare not allow ‘foreigners’ to enter 
the Punjab and see things for themselves, even though such prohibition may 
be a defiance of all constitutional procedure. We do hope that His Excellency 
the Viceroy will intervene before it is too late and stop the Punjab infamy.”’ 


"18, ‘“ The attitude of the Administrator of Martial Law in the Punjab 
Mahrdtta (8), 25th has become so intolerable now that even the 
Ma GAT Ole G Te Advocate-General of Bengal had to enter, as 
ee _ President of a meeting of the Calcutta High Court 
Bar, his emphatic protest against the Administrator’s orders refusing permis- 
sion to Messrs. Norton, Chakravarti, Gregory, C. R. Das, J. N. Roy, B. C. 


Chatterjee and Langford James to enter the Martial Law area in the Punjab ~ 


to defend their clients. A surer indication than thie of the reign of terror in 
in the Punjab cannot be forthcoming, and the British Government in India 


must be ashamed of these wild freaks of that administrator. Ifaruleof the rod 
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Is to be ‘established, then the British Government is not wanted for it. Any 
, despot can establish it. We expect from our Government so mething akin to 
- . @onstitutional government, and ‘ Rule of Law,’ and if that is not in evidence, 

then what is the difference between British and any other rule?” 


19. The rebellion (?) of the people at Lahore, Amritsar, etc., may or. 
may not have lasted even two days. But the com- 
Kesari (109), 20th May; motion of military repression begun there in order 
Surya (new), 2ist May. to put down the rebellion (?) is still going strong 
though a month has elapsed, and there are no signs 
of its early termination, Formerly after 8 p.m. nobody was allowed to be 
out ; now the period is extended to 10 p.m. At this rate atleast four months will 
be required to have full freedom of going out at night. But as a matter of fact 
there are other matters which excite heartfelt indignation against the military 
autocracy. Seven years’ transportation is being awarded for moving about with 
a latht, for mimicking drill in the streets, and for stealing cloth worth a rupee 
or two from the bank. _ Barrister Dunichand and Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt 
were brought to Lahore but they were not released. Along with che old,. 
revered and virtuous leaders they are being charged under section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code and they have to depend upon counsel appointed by Govern- 
ment for their defence as Barrister Norton and others are not allowed to go to 
Lahore! The Rev. Mr. Andrews had to come back to Delhi again as he 
was not allowed to go to Amritsar to see the situation in the Punjab. The 
Amrit Bazar Patrika was-kept out of the Punjab! In not one or two ways 
but hundreds of ways the bludgeon rules there and all are asking when this 
commotion of the officials will caase. In other provinces also autocracy is 
on the increase. The Ali brothers have adopted Satyagraha;as yet they 
have not given open evidence of if; but it appears they adopted it as the only 
way of obtaining release when they saw that they were not released after 
four years’ internment and that there was no prospect of open inquiry. 
Bureaucratic officials teach Satyagraha to the people by their autocratic 
conduct. Some censored account of the autocracy of the bureaucracy iu 
India and its pranks in the Punjab has reached England. But even that has 
given an idea of the Rowlatt Act tothe Britishers and they have requested 
Government to rescind the Act. British public opinion is much excited 
over bombing and machine-gunning unarmed Indians and it is demanding that 
those responsible for it should be tried. The labour leaders also have “mada 
suggestions similar to the above demands. Lord Sydenham thought that 
if a terrible picture of the disorders is placed before the public, the Britishers 
i. would ask for the postponement of the reforms. But the discontent in India. 
ee. having revealed the bludgeon methods of the bureaucracy of administering 
ee India and the reward of the Rowlatt Act which India got for its loyalty 
during the Great War, it has destroyed the delusions about bureaucratic 
wisdom entertained by the British people and they have begun to think that the 
autocratic system should be stopped as soon as possible and that Swardjya 
on the colonial model should be granted early. It appears that our deputa- 
tion to England will be very successful. [The Surya also condemns the 
steps taken by the Punjab Government to put down disorder in the Province 
and asks them to imitate the wise policy followed by His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd.] 


20. The Punjab bas expressed its willingness to render loyal help to 

: Government in the present Afghan war, but the 

. Te gn aned Moy, <7? martial law has _ still been removed baw ba 

and dord May; irqja@ province. Mr. Andrews has been prohibited from 

’ = and — ei, oR entering the Punjab. He is a philanthropic English 
(26), 29nd May. yes missionary and no enemy of the British. The prohi- 
bition against such a.man as he shows the lengths 

to which the Punjib Government can go. They do not seem to have given 
_..  & thought to the impression such a prohibition will create on the public mind. 
‘Mr. Norton has also been prohibited from entering the Punjab. We fail. 
eg A hy siege the policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. There 
’ - js @ fea of & Very sinister impression being created in the mind:of the public 

e denial to an accused of the ag of choosing his nen adviser to. 
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defend him. It is the duty of His Excellency the Viceroy to intervene and 
get the order cancelled which would adversely affect the confidence of the 
people in British justice. [In a subsequent issue the paper reiterates the 
appeal to His Hxcellency the Viceroy in the interests of the prestige of British 
justice to cancel the orders of the Punjab Government that prohibit certain 
Barristers from entering the Punjab. -The~Praja Mitra and Parsi also 
protests against the order and why that Parliament will now intervene 
to vindicate the cause of British justice. Tha Jdm-e-Jamshed condemns the 
policy of repression adopted in the Punj&b and hopes that the Government » 
of India will take steps so that such brutal incidents as flogging in the public 
will not be repeated. It also hopes that Government of India will cancel 
the order of prohibition i certain well-known Barristers and maintain 
the prestige of British justice.| 


21. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu contributes the following sonnet to Young 


A sonnet to martyred Punjab. ee 
Young India (16), 24th May. "4a: 


‘‘ How shall our love console thee or assuage 

Thy piteous wounds? How shall our grief requite 
The hate that scourges and the hands that smite 
Thy loveliness with rods of bitter rage ? 

Lo! let thine anguish be our battle-zage 

To wreck the terror of the tyrant’s might 

That mocks with ruthless scorn thy tragic plight, 
And mars with shame thine ancient heritage! 

O beautiful! O broken and betrayed ! 

Endure thou still, unconquered, unafraid, 

O mournful queen! O martyred Draupadi ! 

Tbe sacred rivers of thy stricken blood 

Shall prove the five-fold stream of Freedom’s flood, 
And guard the watch-towers of our Liberty!” 
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22. ‘‘ Frantic appeals for softer methods of restoring order continue to be 
PONE aE nig ae made to the Viceroy by leaders who have failed to 
appeals made to the Vice- 8f8SP, OF do not care to grasp, the fact that the 
roy by Indian leaders for Occurrences at Lahore, Amritsar and other places in 
milder methods in dealing the Punjab were a great deal more than a riot and 
with the situation inthe fhat there was an organised rebellion in certain 
Punjab. . districts. The Moderates have utterly failed to make - 
en Observer (18), 6th use of the opportunity afforded them of definitely 
wb ‘ranging themselves on the side of law and order. At 
a conference of the party held in Calcutta resolutions were passed which 
differed in little, except in the use of more temperate language, from those of 
the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay........... Then Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee wires to the Viceroy, making requests that reflect so little 
credit on the veteran politician as to cause his message to be termed ‘foolish’ 
by the Ciel and Mihtary Gazette, the journal best qualified to appraise rightly 
the state of affairs in the Punjab........... What Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
and other leaders might have done with advantage was to have placed their 
services unreservedly at the disposal of Government to be utilised in any way 
that may have been thought desirable towards the restoration and maintenance 
of order, instead of making vapid suggestions as to the use of nostrums which 
would prove worthless.” 


23. People are surprised at the news of revolts and the waging of war 
against the King-Kmperor in the Punjab. The 
Alleged causes of the Rowlatt Act was instrumental in the manifestation 
unrest in the Punjab and of discontent and so was the action taken to send 
CHO METS. back Mr. Gandhi to Bombay. But people do not 
gy atta te (20), ae believe that any feeling inimical to the British has 
Bi gained ground among them. People say that the high 
prices of Ome, the restrictions imposed by the Controller, the difficulties 
H 71—4 con 
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ee is is to be established, ee the British Government i is not wanted for it. Any 


spot can establish it. We expect from our Government something akin to 


‘constitutional government, and ‘ Rule of Law,’ and if that is notin evidence, 


then what is the difference between British and any other rule?” 


19. The rebellion (?) of the people at Lahore, Amritsar, ata., may or. 
may not have lasted even two days. But the com- 

‘Paes (109), 20th May; motion of military repression begun there in order 
Surya (new), 2st May. to put down the rebellion (?) is still going strong 
though a month has elapsed, and there are no signs 

of its early termination. Formerly after 8 p.m. nobody was allowed to be 
out ; now the period is extended to10 p.m. At this rate atleast four months will 
be required to have full freedom of going outat night. But as a matter of fact 
there are other matters which excite heartfelt indignation against the military 
autocracy. Seven years’ transportation is being awarded for moving about with 
a, latht, for mimicking drill in the streets, and for stealing cloth worth a rupee 
or two from the bank. Barrister Dunichand and Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt 

were brought to Lahore but they were not released. Along with other old, 
revered and virtuous leaders they are being charged under section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code and they have to depend upon counsel appointed by Govern- 
ment for their defence as Barrister Norton and others are not allowed to go to 
Lahore! The Rev. Mr. Andrews had to come back to Delhi again as he 
was not allowed to go to Amritsar to see the situation in the Punjab. The 
Amrit Bazar Patrika was-kept out of the Punjab! In not one or two ways 
but hundreds of ways the bludgeon rules there and all are asking when this 
commotion of the officials will cease. In other provinces also autocracy is 
on the increase. The Ali brothers have adopted Satyagraha; as yet they 
have not given open evidence of it; but it appears they adopted it as the only 
way of obtaining release when they saw that they were not released after 
four years internment and that there was no prospect of open inquiry. 
Bureaucratic officials teach Satyagraha to the people by their autocratic 
conduct. Some censored account of the autocracy of the bureaucracy iu 
India and its pranks in the Punjab has reached England. But even that has 
given an idea of the Rowlatt Act tothe Britishers and they have requested 
Government to rescind the Act. British public opinion is much excited 
over bombing and machine-gunning unarmed Indians and it is demanding that 
those responsible for it should be tried. The labour leaders also have “made 
suggestions similar to the above demands. Lord Sydenham thought that 
if a terrible picture of the disorders is placed before the public, the Britishers 
would ask for the postponement of the reforms. But the discontent in India. 
having revealed the bludgeon methods of the bureaucracy of administering 
India and the reward of the Rowlatt Act which India got for its loyalty 
during the Great War, it has destroyed the delusions about bureaucratic 
wisdom entertained by ‘the British people and they have begun to think that the 
autocratic system should be stopped as soon as possible and that Swardjya 
on the colonial model should be granted early. It appears that our deputa- 
tion to England will be very successful. [The Surya also condemns the 
steps taken by the Punjab Government to put down disorder in the Province 


and asks them to imitate the wise policy followed by His Excellency Sir 


George Lloyd.] 


20. The Punjab bas expressed its willingness to render loyal help to 


Government in the present Afghan war, but the 
| Sdnj_ Vartamdn (83), martial law has not still been removed from that 


_ lst and 23rd May; Praja province. Mr. Andrews has been prohibited from 


Mitra and Parsi Bi), 21st 


May; Jdm-e-Jamshed entering the Punjab. He is a philanthropic English 


missionary and no enemy of the British. The prohi- 
(0), aand me bition against such a.man as he shows the lengths 
to which the Punjab Government can go. They do not seem to have given 


a thought to the impression such a prohibition will create on the public mind. 

‘Mr. Norton has also been prohibited from entering the Punjab. We fail 
es Pe: understand the policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Proyince. There 
oo meet ised a fear of a very sinister impression being created in the mind’ of the public 
ES 7 the denial to an accused of the signs of choosing his nee adviser to. 


, 


13 
defend him. It.is the duty of His Excellency the Viceroy to intervene and 
get the order cancelled which would adversely affect the confidence of the 
people in British justice. [In a subsequent issue the paper reiterates the 
appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy in the interests of the prestige of British 
justice to cancel the orders of the Punjab Government that prohibit certain 
Barristers from entering the Punjab. ‘The~Praja Mitra and Parsi also 
protests against the order and believes that Parliament will now intervene 
to vindicate the cause of British justice. Tha Jdm-e-Jamshed condemns the 
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policy of repression adopted in the Punjab and hopes that the Government : 


of India will take steps so that such brutal incidents as flogging in the public 
will not be repeated. It also hopes that Government of India will cancel 
the order of prohibition against certain well-known Barristers and maintain 
the prestige of British justice. | 


21. Mrs. Sarojini' Naidu contributes the following sonnet to Young 


A sonnet to martyred Punjab. i. 
Young India (16), 24th May. "40a: 


‘‘ How shall our love console thee or assuage 

Thy piteous wounds? How shall our grief requite 
The hate that scourges and the hands that smite 
Thy loveliness with rods of bitter rage ? 

Lo! let thine anguish be our battle-gage 

To wreck the terror of the tyrant’s might 

That mocks with ruthless scorn thy tragic plight, 
And mars with shame thine ancient heritage! 

O beautiful ! O broken and betrayed ! 

Endure thou still, unconquered, unafraid, 

O mournful queen! O martyred Draupadi! 

The sacred rivers of thy stricken blood 

Shall prove the five-fold stream of Freedom’s flood, 
And guard the watch-towers of our Liberty! ”’ 


22. ‘‘ Frantic appeals for softer methods of restoring order continue to be 
Fiitceiedi ab thes made to the Viceroy by leaders who have failed to 
appeals made to the Vice- S8'@8P; OF do not care to grasp, the fact that the 
roy by Indian leaders for Occurrences at Lahore, Amritsar and other places in 
milder methods in dealing the Punjab were a great deal more than a riot and 
with the situation inthe that there was an organised rebellion in certain 


Punjab. . districts. The Moderates have utterly failed to make - 


Sind Observer (13), 6th sq of the opportunity afforded them of definitely 

ay: -raoging themselves on the side of law and order. At 
a conference of the party held in Calcutta resolutions were passed which 
differed in little, except in the use of more temperate language, from those of 
the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay........... Then Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee wires to the Viceroy, making requests that reflect so little 
credit on the veteran politician as to cause his message to be termed ‘ foolish’ 
by the Cw and Mihtary Gazetie, the journal best qualified to appraise rightly 
the state of affairs in the Punjab.......+.. What Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
and other leaders might have done with advantage was to have placed their 
services unreservedly at the disposal of Government to be utilised in any way 
that may have been thought desirable towards the restoration and maintenance 
of order, instead of making vapid suggestions as to the use of nostrums which 
would prove worthless.” 


23. People are surprised at the news of revolts and the waging of war 
against the King-Kmperor in the Punjab. The 

Alleged causes of the Rowlatt Act was instrumental in the manifestation 
unrest in the Punjab and of discontent and so was the action taken to send 


elsewhere. 
Gujardt (20), 18th back Mr. Gandhi to Bombay. But people do not 


May. believe that any feeling inimical to the British has 


gained ground among them. People say that the high 
prices of soomennay, the restrictions imposed by the Controller, the difficulties 
H 71—4 con 
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| the smaller. currency notes cashed, famine, want of respect for 
pu lic opinion in the administration of the country, restrictions placed on 


educated Indians in the matter. of promotion to higher posts, disabilities of 


petty traders as contrasted with the facilities offered to wholesale merchants and 
the lack of industries in the country, aro also some of the contributory causes of 


‘the present discontent. ‘The officials may assign any causes they like for the 


Beatles, but the people think that the pressure exercised upon the people in the 
name of maintaining peace and for raising the War Loan and recruiting has 


-¢eontributed in no small degree to the existing unrest. Heavy punishments 


might bring about the appearance of peace, but they will keep the fire of 
discontent burning in the heart. It is on this account that thoughtful people 
urge the necessity of love, sympathy and respect for the people in the public 
administration. It is surprising that no public enquiries have yet been held 
into the causes of disturbances in the various parts of India. There is no 
abatement in the infliction of severe punishments upon the people. The 
Punjab offered its manhood for the war, suffered hardships without a word 
of complaint, saw its food-grains being ‘exported abroad, paid higher wages 
owing to the dearth of labour, and still repressive measures were adopted to 
keep it quiet. We cannot believe that there is any disloyalty or anarchy in 
the Punjab. A large portion of the people are loyal, but there is a necessity 
for soothing their aching hearts. 


24, Mr. ManilalJ adavji Vyas writes the following in the course of a letter 
einaes ty teat to the Hindusthin :—Why do the police shadow 
Jadaviji ee deported Me even in Kathiawad, where there is peace and 
to Kdthidwad from Karg- Where there is no political activity? Wherever 
chi, that he is shadowed I go, the police trouble my hosts by enquiring how 


_ by the police in his native long I propose to stay, why I have come and so forth. 


place also. The surveillance over even a murderer or a criminal 
Hindusthan (24), 21st would not be so strict as that kept over me. I do 
rnd Etta India 9), not understand why Government take so much 
— trouble and also te so much trouble to us. We 
Satyagrahis do not keep our movements secret. I pity the poor police, who 
have. to undergo the trouble of shadowing me. So long as our leader 
Mahatma Gandhi has suspended his Sacyagraha movement, we will neces- 
sarily remain peaceful and quiet. So itis desirable that the authorities too 
should suspend their present conduct till then. It would be improper to be 
a source of trouble to one’s host while enjoying his hospitality. If Govern- 
ment have fear or suspicion regarding our conduct, why do they not put us 
in prison? We would joyfully prefer jail to this kind of free life. I hope 
the authorities will be more frank and straightforward and will give up 
the policy of adding insult to injury in case of persons like me. “[Com- 
menting on this letter Young India writes :—“ Let us examine the larger 
question of treating subjects of Indian States as foreigners and thus by a 
stroke of the pen ruining them. ‘Sir W. Lee-Warner in his work, suggestively 
called ‘ Protected Princes of India’, dealing (?) with the rights and obligations of 
such subjects whom he calls Protected British Subjects. The obligations of the 
subjects we know. They are precisely the same as those of British born 


subjects. Indian States supplied proportionately more recruits during the 


war than British India people. But the rights of the subjects of Indian 
States are seriously menaced if the policy and ‘the law enunciated by the Simla 
authorities are not quickly reversed. Discussing the rights of the subjects of 
Kutch, Sir W. Lee Warner says, ‘ This distinction (7.e., the subjects of Kutch 
being allowed the same rights of trial as British born subjects) confirms the 
view taken that beyond the limits of Kutch a subject of that State falls wholly 
into the general category of a British subject.’ Sir Willlam’s work was 
published in 1854. ‘The law under which Mr. Manilal Vyas was deported 
was passed:in 1864. Hither Sir William did not know the law orit had never 
before been interpreted to cause the deadly consequences of bringing about, 
mainly by an executive order, the ruin of ati inoffensive subject of an Indian 
State. We hope that the public bodies... throughout India will take up this 
mon se matins involving as it does issues of the highest ‘aia 


\ 


15 


25. Ananonymous contributor writes the following in the course of 

a contributed article:—Il am sorry to say that Mr. 
Refutation of Mr. Gandhi’s contention, contained in his Bulletin 
Gandhi's interpretation No, 18, that the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita does 


of the Bhagavad Gita. 


not support the method of violence, is untenable, 
 aaaaaac oe misleading, caprici0us and even derogatory to the 
teachings of the Gita itself. The application to Arjun, 
Duryodhan, eta., of the allegory of the forcea of good militating against the 
forces of evil, as found in the scriptures of various creeds, is also incongruous. 
and misleading. He asks if we draw our swords against our relations and 
friends when they do some injustice to us. My answer is that this 
is too small a matter for the sword to come in. In such matters, 
the sword is not used even in Kurope where there is no restriction 
with respect to the carrying of arms. Or perhaps the sword might 
be drawn in such matters; but the fear of punishment by the State 
acts as @ deterrent. Many uncivilized and fiery people use the sword oa such 
occasions. We way perhaps have swords, but people who are afraid to kill 
even a bug, cannot stick even a pin if they wish to do so, let alone a sword. 
We get faint at the sight of even a drop of blood. Hven in such a state of 
affairs, whenever some injustice is doue to us by our relations how prompily 
we run to take the assistance of the law couri! To win over injustice by love 
is a very good ideal, but after all itis only an ideal! When Shri Krishna 
saw that Arjun was not at all inclined to fight (against Duryodhan and 
other relatives) he preached the Gita to him. Shri Krishna says to Arjun :— 
‘QO Arjun, abandoning your duty as a Kshatriya, you become a coward and 
fear to die and to kill. Those whom you have to kill are already dead and you 
have merely to be an instrument in killing them. So, do not be a coward but 
perform your duty as a Kshatriya. If you win you will get a kingdom ; if you 
die you will obtain heaven. Any way, fighting alone is to your advantage.’ 
Shri Krishna on that occasion did not give Arjun the unmanly advice of 
Satyagraha in the form of love and non-violence, but as he wanted to get 
wicked persons like Duryodhan, etc., killed and thereby wanted to lessen the 
burden on the earth, he exhorted him to fight. Would Arjun’s Satyagraha 
in the form of love and non-violence have any effect on a depraved man like 
Duryodhan ? Undoubtedly not. It would perhaps be proper to resort to 
Satyagraha on the principle of ‘the weak turning recluse’ when we are 
weak while our enemy is very powerful and when thereis no hope of 
winning ; for in that case our enemy would take compassion on us and would 
concede our demand to some extent. In this world, the accomplishment of 
anything can be achieved only by force either mental or physical. It is 
a matter of experience that mental force cannot be had without physical 
force. Mr. Gandhi has referred to Ramdas and Nrisinha Mehta. Ags 
far as I know there is hardly any such equanimous Satyagrahi other than 
Mr. Gandhi, and if he (Mr. Gandhi) estimates others by his own standard he 
will repeat the error he has once committed. It would be enough if Mr. Gandhi 
were to go on lecturing before men and women with a view to attract them to 
the swadesht vow without interfering with any other questions ‘at present. 
If he means to do more good to the people and Government he should give up 
his Satyagraha movenient and the observing of hartal so that Government 
may not be hampered while they are engaged in the Afghan war. 


26. Discussing the question of Imperial preference the Kesari says :— 

; es “1 Those British statesmen who ridiculed as when we 
Li see a ca wanted to impose taxes on imports in order to 
Kesari (109), 20th May. ®2Courage indigenous industries are enforcing the 
the same principle when they find themselves in 

similar circumstances. The great war has solved the question of imperial 
preference without any difficulty. Let us see what effect it will. have on 
Indian trade. It will not have much influence on Indian trade. So long as 
England will levy on the produce of the Colonies a smaller customs duty, there 


is no room for India to complain. But it will be necessary to oppose it, if it is 


proposed to introduce preference in India. Situated as we are, we are not likely 
to derive any benefit from it. It is necessary to tax British goods in order to 
encourage Indian industries. Till we get that power, it is better to behave 


$0wards all nations equally. 
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5 oe a “ cA | “Following upon the eanitened of the control of silver by the United 


ae mt ‘the policy it advocated has been proved to be unsatisfactory. India . 


States Treasury, the Secretary of State for India has 
Comments on the rise. raised the price of council drafts from 1s. 6d. to 


in the exchange. * 1s. 8d. for Immediate Telegraphic Transfers and 
poy India (16), 21st from 19,5 15-16d. to 1s. 7 15-16d. for Deferred 


Telegraphic ‘Transfer Bills. The communique has 
caused grave anxiety among the Indian mercantile community. From 
the point of view of the importers and of those who remit money to Britain, 
the rise in exchange is, of course, a great advantage, but for a country like 
India which does large business in export trade, the step is fraught with 
adverse Gonsequences.......... The decision of the Secretary of State will 
Cause serious damage to Indian interests, but if is of a piece with the fabric of 
artificial restrictions which make up the fiscal policy of India. A committee 
is shortly to meet in London to discuss the question and it is to be hoped 
that there will be a strong Indian element to check the policy of drift which 
has become a harassing tradition in India. The subordination of Indian 
interests must cease.’ 


28. The people of India are surprised at their own treasury balances 
peas being deposited in Kngland and at the raising of loans 
Os como (20), 18th in England for the extension of railways in India. 
és England has not paid us in gold or silver for the 
excess in Our exports over the imyorts, but the money has been kept in that 
country and it is said that currency notes have been issued in India instead. 
Currency notes are being repeatedly issued in spite of the high expense that 
has to be incurred for printing and maintaining them in circulation. High 
prices in India have resulted in consequence thereof and trade has had to 
encounter many difficulties. Restrictions on the exports from India were 
placed with a view to limiting the imports‘of the precious metals into India, 
and those restrictions are still in force. Large purchases were made from 
India during the war, but as India’s fate was connected with Kagland the gift 
made by us to England has to be considered only fit and proper and so no 
precious metals were imported into India. Indian merchants are being paid 
in currency notes instead of gold and silver and so the difficulty of importing 
those metals has to some extent been overcome. But the question is whether 
India would not have rendered greater help to England by starting new 
industries and developing old ones. if England had sent gold and silver to us. 
The foreigners are now trying to secure Indian raw materials at a cheap rate 
by advocating agricultural developments in this country. Now the rate of 
exchange for the shilling has been raised to eighteen pence. But this will 
merely add to our financial difficulties. The financiers in England are 
devising means to equalise our imports with the exports and so want to obviate 
the necessity of sending us gold or silver. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
have not suggested any freedom to India in matters financial, and so India is 
not likely to get any benefit from the reforms in the absence of the grant of 
self-determination in our own finance. 


29. A Committee has been appointed by the Secretary of State for 

: India to go into the whole question (of exchange) 

aond Moy of India (10), and to suggest a solution of the difficult problem; 

: and in the meanwhile export merchants and 

industrialists in India have been left to suffer and grumble. The latter really 
have a serious grievance. They find themselves severely handicapped just 
at a time when they had thought to put their business on a satisfactory basis 
and also to take advantage of the post-war conditions to promote the trade 
and industries of India. A high exchange means loss to the exporter and 
& premium on imports and, therefore, keener competition for our manu- 
facturers. There is also the atmosphere of uncertainty in which the future 
is shrouded, and uncertainty is a great disadvantage to industry and trade. 
Government must, therefore, lose no time in clearly stating their exchange 
policy. We feel strongly that the time has come when the whole Indian 


bi _ @urrency. system, should be reconsidered and placed upon a sound and stable 


~The report of the Chamberlain Commission has become out of date 


a true _ standard, with a free flow of gold into the country from 
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outside and a gold currency in circulation. No other system will now do, 
and there ought to be no tinkerning and patchwork in the matter. 


*30. ‘Last year the Indian Government secured 150 million American 
{dian Boclal Beéfor- silver dollars to convert into rupees here. This is 
mer (7), 25th May. about 45 crores of rupees, and it is said all this 
silver is now practically absorbed. During the next. 

12 months our requirements should certainly be smaller as the impetus given 
to trade by the war is over and this will tend to reduce demands on the 
currency. We have again the famine and so are unable to export as much as 
we did, say, last year. In fact, if we reflect that the export of Burmah rice 
and Punjab wheat is now prohibited, there should be a reduction of our export 
by about £20 millions on these two heads alone. The exports in many other 
food stuffs are bound to be affected, too. But for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that another 45 crores of fresh rupee currency will be necessary dur- 
ing the next 12 months. If the Exchange had not been raised, the loss to 
the Government would be somewhere about 44 crores. Is it to save this 44 
crores that the Government has put the country to many times greater loss ? 
For, to take only one leading staple, cotton, and to take only the balance of 
the crop still unsold, we have about 20 lakhs of bales. The market declined. 
about 80 rupees a candy on the news of the rise in Hxchange. This means a 
loss of rupees 40 a bale, and on 20 lakhs of bales it means loss to our producers 
of eight crores of rupees on this one article alone. This is not all. Silver 
may go down next year and there may be eventually no loss to Government, 
but if the Exchange is kept at its present level there will be a similar loss 
on next year’s crop. ‘Taking the average cotton crop at 45 lakhs of bales, the 
loss to the producer will be anywhere from 15 to 20 crores. When our other 
important staples are considered, the total loss to the producer will amount to 
astounding figures. Is it just, is it right, to put all this loss on the producer 
just to save a beggarly few crores to the Currency Department? If the 
Government must needs get this prospective loss on coinage back somehow, 
why not do it in some more direct, more straightforward way, ée. g., by an 
export tax just sufficient to cover this prospective loss of 44 crores? A tax of 
2 per cent. on the produce exported will suffice to cover the loss and save the 
cultivator from the much bigger loss of 10 to 15 per cent. to which the rise 

in Exchange puts him.” 
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d1. Discussing the new rate of exchange, the Kesa't says:—To make 
up the loss, exchange compensation allowance was 
mater’ (VN), ane Bay. rodent given to the Civil Servants. Now that 
the rate is 20d., why should not they receive 4d. less per rupee? They 
made Government bear the loss till now; why should they not allow 
Government to share the profit ensuing from the increasing price of the 
rupee? If they do not want to do so, why should Government give them 
any allowance when the rate falls below 16d.? ‘The rate is favourable to 
Indian merchants. Exports will be decreased and imports will be increased. 
It will be beneficial to India though our manufacturers are likely to suffer. 
From the point of view of the consumer the prices will go down a little. 


32. The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers the raising of the exchanges as 
; prejudicial to the interests of native industries and 
Jam-e-Jamshed (26), commerce and asks Government to accept the proposal 
Siok, Sie pot ae eS of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber regarding the 
20th ad batt May : pel admission of their representatives on the Hxchange 
Venkateshwar (82), 22nqd Committee. In a later issue the paper declares that 
May. the reply of the Government of India to the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber is disap- 
pointing. It feels glad that the Government of India are very earnest about 
adopting a better exchange policy in the near future and that an Indian is to 
be given a seat on the Currency Committee, but asserts that without adequate 
Indian representation on that Committee it will hardly command the confi- 
dence of the public. In its next issue it writes:—‘ When the exchange-rate 
was 13d. a rupee the Civilians demanded the exchange compensation at 16d. a 
rupee, will they now accept 4d. a rupee less when the exchange-rate is 20d. a 
H 71— 5 con ; | 
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consequence of the raised exchange-rate, will they be prepared to suffer any 
loss that may arise in consequence of the exchange-rate falling below 16d. in 
future? We hope it will not be in vain to draw the attention of the Govera- 
ment of India to this question. [The Bombay Samdchdr, too, considers the 
present raising of the exchange-rate as detrimental to the interests of industry 
and commerce and urges that the customs tariff should be raised in order to 
counterbalance its effect. In its next issue the paper urges the Government of 
India to include an Indian representative in the committee as demanded by the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber. The Shri Venkateshwar writes :—Why do our 
merchants live at the mercy of the foreign merchants even in commercial 
matters? Nothing good can come out of this kind of commercial dependence. 
Under any circumstances the Indian merchant can do good to his country if 
he acts with firmness and co-operation. In view of the present exchange 
policy of the Secretary of State the Indian merchants should lay the 
foundation of their work in that direction. |} 


383. The Vibhakar says that though the Ahmednagar Conference was 
provincial in name it was but a meeting of the Tilak 
Comments on the Pro- party. It particularly objects to two resolutions of 
vincial Conference at the Conference on boycott and passive resistance. 
gra 99) 19th The question is not, it points out, whether passive 
May 7 resistance is constitutional for it is admitted to be 
so by all, but whether the movement is one of 
advantage or otherwise to the people. It condemns such empty resolutions. 
As to the resolution that boycott should be adopted if the Rowlatt Act is not 
repealed within three months, it says that boycott on a larger scale declared 
in the partition days was not successful and that Mr. Gandhi particularly 
objects to‘boycott and the boycott of British goods. 


384. The Kolaba District Covference was a successful meeting and 

..,., altogether 23 resolutions were passed. Government 

awe District have to consider urgently the resolutions on khoti 
Kesari (109), 20th May. rights, facilities of pasture, remission and sus- 
pension of revenue, cheap grain shops and the 
establishment of a Government High School. Kolaba has no independent 
Sessions Court; it is urgent that the inconvenience should be removed. It is 
specially regrettable that during the monsoon the District Magistrate exer- 
cises the Sessions powers. When there is a universal demand for the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, it is quite unpardonable that 
a single officer should possess revenue, civil and criminal powers. It appears 
that Kolaba people have not complained as they ought to have done about 
this injustice and protested against it. The matter should be placed before 
Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu. ‘The former if he hears of it will surely advise 
Mr. Montagu to remove the injustice. An important resolution of declaring 
boycott if the Rowlatt Act is not repealed within three months was also passed. 


$5. Referring to the ramour published by the Fangoon Times that His 
Excellency the Viceroy is going to resign his post 


Comments on the the Rdjakdran writes :—Lord Chelmsford’s departure 
rumours of His. Excel- 


anes Bic Chelmstord's Excellency took needlessly severe measures in the 


Rdsakdran 116 | 18th Punjab at the instance of the bureaucracy, it was he 
wr aaimeren who drafted the scheme of reforms with Mr. Montagu 
and, therefore, unless it is proved that he actively 


opposed the interests of India, Indians will continue to regard him as their 


well-wisher. No sensible man will wish that His Excellency’s term of office 
should come to an untimely end. 


*36. ‘The news of Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation of the office of 
Education Member of the Government of India 

Comments on the does not come as. a surprise. ‘lhe attitude of his 
Honourable Sir Sankaran golleagues in regard to the Rowlatt legislation and 
bas sb Ais a Pan constitutional feforms has not been such as to make 
(, "Sth May. his position in the Government tolerable to an 


Indian leader of Sir Sankaran Nair’s acknowledged 


‘ 


‘yupee? If they are not prepared to give up their profit of 4d. a rupee in 


will not give satisfaction to Indians. Although His 
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eminence in our public life—the Honourable Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru once spoke. 


of him in the Legislative Council as one of the makers of modern India— 
and of his strong and unbending personality. The one thing he cannot 
endure is assumptions of superiority whether by the Brahmin or the Britisher. 
In earlier days, he was known asa Brahmin-hater in Madras, but his anti- 


pathy has always been to the system and not to individual Brahmins who> 


are among his best and closest friends. Sir Sankaran Nair was a towering 
figure in Indian public life before he accepted official preferment. He has 
been President of the National Congress and the Social Conference. A 
staunch social reformer, a belisver in the sympathetic evolution of the Hast 
and the West, an undaunted patriot, we welcome Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
resignation for two reasons. First, it isa precedent for Indian public men 
and a reminder to them that high office is for public ends, not public ends 
for high office, and that retention of office in circumstances adverse to what 
they regard as public ends is incompatible with a high standard of public 
life. Secondly, the resumption by Sir Sankaran Nair of his place in India’s 
public life at this juncture is wholly to the good. The immediate occasion 
for his resignation is, probably, the order of the authorities in the Punjab 
prohibiting lawyers, engaged to defend several persons accused of sedition, 
from entering the Punjab. This is virtually denying the accused, in cases 
involving some of the severest penalties of the Indian Penal Code, the right 
allowed them by law to have their defence conducted by counsel of their 
own choosing. Both as a lawyer and as a public man, Sir Sankaran Nair 
no doubt found this to be the last straw, coming as it did on the top of a 
series of events which must have been intensely distasteful to a man of his 
temperament and convictions. Sir Sankran Nair’s personal relations with 
Lord Hardinge were exceptionally cordial, but itis no secret that he has not 


been getting on with Lord Chelmsford with anything like equal felicity.” 


87. An Afghan mission ‘has gone to Moscow and it is awaiting the 
help of Lenin. Unless Russia helps the Afghan 


The Afghan War. army with aeroplanes, big guns and machine guns, 
Kesari (109), 20th May. it cannot face even for ashort time the British 


army The war will continue for some weeks till. 


the Amir surrenders, tired of waiting for the Russian help. The war will 
continue for a few months, if Lenin helps. If he does not, the Government 
of India will not stop the war till they occupy the Ghazni-Kandahar region 
and till they are in touch with the Russian railways. The Afghan war will 


come to an end when the Afghan roads connecting India with Russian ~ 


railways are militarily occupied and when treaty-rights of building railways 
in Afghanistan are acquired and an Amir under British control is 
installed. In order that Bolsheviks may be checked, the Kabul-Bokhara- 
Samarkand line should be under the control of the British forces. If Indian 
railways are extended to meet the Russian ones, very valuable oil-fields on 
the Caspian Sea will pass under the control of the Government of India and 
so to say India will have found oil in its backyard. Whether Lenin helps or 
no, till these objects are gained, the Government of India will not be ina 
hurry to end the war though Afghanistan may be. 


38. We cannot ascertain as to what is in store for the Musalmans in 

5 . future. The ship of Muslim nationality is tossing on 
Muslim Herald (141), the waves, and none knows whether it will “or 
23rd May. out safely from the mid-stream or will be wrecked by 
the whirlpool of misfortune. God alone knows what treatment will be meted 
out by the Peace Conference to the Turks who were once the source of 
pride of the entire Muslim world. We admit that Government will present 
the problems of the Khaliphate and the security of the holy places of Islam 
at the Peace Conference. But the fear is that the delegates of other powers 
will scarcely consent to giving up what conquests they have already made 
during the war. Apparently the situation is full of gloom and desperation. 
Government are not to blame on this score, for they have not got power 
to force decisions at the Peace Conference. But by God’s help they (the 
difficulties) can be easily. overcome. After the Turks, came the Afghans 
wko were like the left eye to the Musalmans of India. The murder of Amir 
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Habibullah thin the succession of Nasrullah Khan followed by Amir 


Amanullah’s final accession to the throne, then tha punishment of some 


persons (for the murder) and lastly the picking up of an unprovoked quarrel 
with the British Government, are all nature’s wonders. How can such 
a vast Empire, which has lately humiliated a power like Germany, be brought 
low ? Afghanistan may muster 200,000 men and may possess even a few 
guns, but it lacks entirely in modern implements such as machine-guns, 


aeroplanes, and so forth. In such circumstances the result of this boyish 


adventure is quite plain. We pray God to give the Musalmans wisdom to 
fread in the right path. 


89. His Excellency the Viceroy has not eutertained the proposal of 
peace made by the Afghan Commander-in-Chioef 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), as it was couched in insolent lauguage. We hope, 
19th May; Praja Mitra however, Government will take advantage of the 
pe Parst (31), 20th May ; changed attitude of the Afghans and will not protract 
wardtr Punch (22), 18th th f Senta : 
May ; Kaiser-i-Hind (27) e war after administering adequate punishment 
18th May; Political to those that provoked it. We believe the pro- 
Bhomiyo (74), 28rd May. clamation issued by the Viceroy will have a salutary | 
effect on the Afghan leaders and that they will use 
their influence for the restoration of friendly relations with the Government 
of India. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi is of opinion that Indians should be 
thankful for the Afghan trouble inasmuch as it has afforded an additional 
opportunity to.prove their loyalty to the British and, while referring to the 
rumours of unrest that prompted the young Amir to launch upon the praesent 
hazardous enterprise, it asks the Government to take prompt measures to 
satisfy ‘the political aspirations of the Indian peuple so that there may be 
no room left for discontent among them. The Gwardtt Punch remarks :— 
That the whole of India has stood by Government and not a singla rising 
or revolt has taken place in India in consequence of the Afghan trouble is 
a proof positive that India is loyal to the British, and that Bolshevism has 
not influenced the Indian mind. The Kaiser-i-Hind exhorts the people to 
be loyal and to discharge their duty towards Government by coming forward 
to help them to overcome the trouble and once again asks Mr Gandhi to 
suspend the Satyagraha movement in the true interests of India and to give 
a hearty response to the appeal issued by His Excellency the Viceroy. Thea 
Political Bhomiyo is inclined to think that it is the Satyagrahis and Home 
Rulers that must have instigated the Amir to wage an unprofitable war and 
asks Government to bring such offenders to book. It trusts that the Amir 
will soon realise the folly of his action and asks Government to terminate 
hostilities with the Amir after convincing him of his folly and to turn their 
attention towards the internal affairs of this country.| 


40. The Viceroy has addressed a proclamation to the “brave and 
ees honest people of Afghanistan”. There is no 
Rashtra Hitashi (117), doubt the Afghans are brave but it is incorrect to 
ac ane Jagaruk (45), sav that they are honest also. Basides, the English 
ays Jag ), had good experi f the honesty of the Afgh 
17th May; Rdjakdran 584 good experience o e honesty of the Afghans 
(116), 18th May; Sudhd- during the previous Afghan wars and we are, there- 
kar (124), 18th May. _ surprised to see Lord Chelmsford giving them a 
ertificate for honesty. It was these people who 
murdered Macnaghten an paraded the head of Cavagnari through the streets 
of Kabul. The expression used by the Viceroy is in our opinion more diplo- 
matic than true. Inthe proclamation the Afghans are asked to dethrone the 
present Amir and set up another ruler in his stead. We do not share His 


Excellency’s view. The English had promised the late Amir that they 


would give him an annual subsidy of 18 lakhs of rupees and-would also 


undertake not to interfere in the internal administration of Afghani- 
stan on the understanding that he would have no dealings with other 
foreign countries. Since the Amir has broken the pledge given by his 
father it would be right to annex the country now: instead of handing it 
over to another ruler. The increasing annual expenditure of India 
on the army is due to the unsettled condition of Afghanistan. The 
presen’ war is the fruit of the policy of non- intervention pursued by 


21 f 


the British Empire to continue Afghanistan any longer under Afghan 
rule since the Bolsheviks are in power in Russia. Turkey is about to 
go to pieces. The British flag is flying today in Mesopotamia and will 
continue to fly there in future. Why should it not fly also in Afghanistan ? 


[The Jdgaruk says that during the Kuropean war the Hxtemists had 
-made their loyalty conditional upon Government satisfying their demands. 


It asks the backward classes not to imitate them but to help Government at 
this time without making any stipulations. The Jagriti says that the 
question of Afghanistan should now be settled once and for all and assures 
Government of the whole-hearted support of Iudians in any decision that they 
may come to. The Rajkdran remarks:—The ill-advised step taken by Afgha- 
nistan shows that it does not appear to be the will of God that Asiatic nations 
should continue to be independent any longer. The Sudhdkar writes :—We 
assure Government that if they will have the magaanimity to drop the 
Rowlatt legislation the ambitious ruler of Afghanistan will disappear in his 
native mountains in no time.| 


41. Thespecial correspondent of the Pioneer writes from Peshawar to say 
that the Afghan disturbance was connected with the 
Connection between Satyagraha movement in India. We do not know 
the Afghan war and the to what extent the present Afghan war is connected 
wa «9 i with Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement, but we 
ised May stam = (9%), shall not be surprised if it is indirectly influenced 
by that movement in a manner unknown to Mr. 
Gandhi. It is likely that the present Amir interpreted the Satyagraha 
movement and the disturbances that resulted from it as a sign of the unrest 
and disloyalty of the Indian people and was led to take the present suicidal 
step. The Amir believed that he would be welcomed in India by the Hindus 
and the- Muhammadans alike. Some of our contemporaries have ridiculed the 
suggestion of the special ee of the Pioneer but we are not disposed 
to join them. 


42. There seems to be a great probability of a satisfactory atlas of 


the demands of the Muhammadans in the matter of 


Comments on the re- | 3 
ported deputation of the Khaliphate. Indian Muhammadans have of late 


Mussalmans to the Peace %20Wwa their readiness to take part in the political 
Conference. movements in the country particularly those of 

Akhbdr-e-Isidm (59), Home Rule and Satyagraha against the Rowlatt 
29nd May; Praja Mitra legislation. If these Muhammadans do not change 
and Parsi (31), 2lst May; their views after the opportunity given to a deputa- 
Bombay Samachar (62), tion to wait upon the Peace Conference in the 
23rd May. matter of the Khaliphate we shall label them as 
ungrateful. The Muhammadans should withdraw themselves from all political 
activities and should concentrate their attention on the question of the 
Khaliphate. We are gratified at the signs of appreciation shown by Govern- 
ment of the unswerving loyalty of their Muhammadan subjects. [The 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi_ writes :—The Imperial Government, have been 
pleased to allow an influential deputation to wait upon the Peace Conference 
in the matter of the Khaliphate. We shall eagerly await the result of the 
deputation. We might, however, take the liberty of saying that if the Imperial 
Government of England take a broad view in the matter, the other Allied 
governiwnents would soon be brought to the right path. Turkey no doubt 
committed a grave blunder in joining the. enemy but in this matter the 
mistakes of the Allies were greatly helpful to the enemy. The Allies joined 
the war for vindicating justice and they should take their own mistakes 
against Turkey into consideration in dealing with the matter in hand. Now 
that-a deputation is to wait upon the Peace Conference we have every hope 
that it will deal with Turkey in such a manner as to give satisfaction to the 
Muhammadan world. The Bombay Samdchdr also hopes that the result of 
the deputation will be satisfactory to the Muhammadans.] 


43. ‘‘The most important event of the week, from the Mussalman point 
Sind Moslem (12), 24th of view, was the sitting of the Council of the 


re “~~ Principal Allied and Associated Powers, which on 
eT Saturdsy last heard the views of the Indian delega- 
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: i n on the Future of Turkey. This step ‘was taken at ‘the request of Mr. 
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‘many Of whom are either driven off from ‘the country or court-martialled, and, 
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Lloyd George.......... It is evident from recent ‘telegrams that the present 
urkish Government has ‘shaken itself free of Germany and the young Turks, 


_ 


therefore, it is the best opportunity for Mr. Lloyd George to permanently 


make the Ottoman Empire his Government's intimate and grateful friend so 
‘that in time of need its valiant soldiers consider ‘it their moral duty to form 
‘a vanguard of British Government and the whole Islamic world may feel 


indebted and become devoted to Great British whole-heartedly. We await the 
result of the above sitting of the Council of the Great Powers with anxiety.” 


44. People say the peace terms are crushing, not because they pity 
‘Whe t P Germany or because they sympathise with it. But 
Gujardti “2 ‘war people want peace, and so they ask how Germany 


‘May; Praja Mitra and will be able to observe these terms. In view of 


Parsi (31), 24th May; her awkward position Germany might accept the 
Praja Bandhwu (30), 18th terms, but itis open to question whether the terms 
May; Baroda Vartémdn will ensure a permanent peace. Are the terms of 
(61), 19th May; Wafddar peace in accordance with Dr. Wilson’s fourteen 
or can ihe + la points? What will happen if the German people 

ween (an, Se ATRy. refuse to accept the terms? [The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi deplores the way in which the Peace Conference has been carrying 
out its work and blames it for not taking the nations concerned fully into 
confidence. It is of opinion that the Conference has not formed a League 
of Nations but merely a.League of Governments in which certain leading 
powers have been given the upper hand. It refers to the disapproval 
with which the terms of peace imposed upon Germany havs been been 
received by a certain section of the subjects of the Allied nations and to 
the unwillingness of the German people to accept the terms and is not sure 
whether Germany in protesting against the terms, courts upon any other help 
besides the sympathy it has evoked in the peoples of the Allied Powers. The 
Praja Bandhu is also of opinion that the terms of peace offered to Germany 
are of a harsh uature and is afraid that they will leave a feeling of discontent 
in the hearts of the German people and that as such they are not conducive 
to the establishient of a peace that will endure for ever. The Baroda 
‘Vartamdn also expresses doubts whether Germany will accept the terms of 
peace. The Wafddar is also of opinion that the terms of peace are not likely 
to ensure the peace of the world and that they might give rise to a more 
bloody and devastating war than the one that has- been brought to an end. 
It, however, hopes that the world may be spared such a war. The 
Gujardtt Punch also considers the terms as harsh and doubts whether 
they are in accordance with President Willson’s fourteen points. | 


45. Readers of 4l-Hag for this week as well as the last must have seen 
that since a week or two ago the Sind Government 
ce has adopted extremely repressive measures, although 
Lge weg to put astop the province of Sind has never been nor is such as to 
o the repressive policy ecessitate the resort by G t t 
adovted by them. yY wovernmen QO repression. 
Al-Hag (134), 8rd May. be searches and arrests of the last two weeks have 
‘i - discredited Sind which is highly regrettable. There 
is @ great uneasiness among the people, such as has never been heard of or seen 
in Sind. Until two or three weeks ago high officials themselves, in their 
speeches and on occasions of’ darbars, have testified to the admirable loyalty 
of Sind. It is certainly not proper to cast such a blot as is involved in the 


Advice to the Sind 


recent proceedings of Government on a Muhammadan province like Sind. It 


is not too late to mend matters; and in our opinion the best thing would be for 
the Government to withdraw all the cases filed by it, to stop repression and to 


_, put an end to the discontent and uneasiness obtaining among the people. 


The progress of the country depends on the establishment of good relations 
between the rulers and the ruled. The attitude now adopted by the Sind 


_ Government is calculated adversely to affect these relations. Surely no good 
_ Can come out of this policy of repression. We have thought it our duty to 


make these observations and we hopé that the ruler of Sind and other high 


oe ’ Officials will consider what we have said and forthwith puta stop to the policy 
i of repression ‘adopted by them. 
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‘46. “The die is cast and the hour of trial for Sind has actually arrived, 
Mr. Lawrence, the late commissioner, before 16 

Comments on the appli- departed for his native shores, left his memory in 
cation of the Seditious §ind by applying to it the Seditious Meetings Act. 
eo oc Gly st, Lhe Bombay Government and the Simla Govern- 
May. ment could not wait to enquire in the affairs of Sind 


and said ditto to what the late Commissioner in 


Sind seems to have written. To our knowledge there have been held abso- — 


lutely no seditious meetings which necessitated the application of this law. 
One would then say, as it has been and is being said, that no fear whatever 
need‘ be apprehended from this Act if the meetings held are not sedztious. 
We really many a time are amaze:! in the way this oft quoted word sedition 
is interpreted........... We for ourselves would like to point out that 
stopping the holding of public meetings would be to sow the seed of 


underhand revolution and discontent. Above all where was the necessity 


of this Act to be applied to Sind at all. So far as we know the meetings 
held in Sind were characterised by delivery of speeches within bounds. 
If inspite of it, it can be said that there were certain meetings where 
discussion bordering on sedition did take place, for that we believe the law of 
the land, section 124 A, can be applied and example set. But there is no 
necessity of the Sedztrows Meetings Act in Sind which is calculated to run the 
current of discontent from underneath and which has harmful effects.’’ 


47, ‘The correspondence carried on by Mr. Jinnah with the Bombay 

_ Government with regard to the revival of the Bom- 

The Bombay Chronicle bay Chronicle is now published, and any one who 
and the bombay Govern- ¢garefully goes through it can come to no other 


a a Bandhu (30), i8th conclusion save that the attitude of Government is 
May. ‘ not what it ought to be in this matter. On the one 


hand, while they want guarantees for the proper 
conduct of the paper in future, they decline to give to the Board ‘of Directors 
_of the Indian Newspapers Company, Limited, which own the Bombay Chronicle, 
any idea as to the nature of the guarantees that will suffice to satisfy them, 
so that they may see their way to cancel the order of censorship passed by 
them in connection with that paper. Instead of that, Government have left 
the Directorate to guess for themselves the nature of the guarantees that 
would satisfy Government, which is by no means quite an easy matter to 
decide. Thus the attitude taken up by Government is, to say the least, not 
satisfactory. Moreover, now that Mr. Horniman, whose editorials. in the 
Bombay Chronicle were the sole cause of the action taken by Government, .is 
removed from his sphere of activity by means of deportation to England, there 
is not, in our opinion, sufficient justification for the order of censorship to 


continue........... In case, however, Government should think that the tone 


of the articles in the Bombay Chronicle is objectionable even after its revival, 
there is surely nothing to prevent them from taking such action as they may 
deem necessary, and no reasonable man will then have to say anything against 
them. At avy rate nothing would be lost by giving to the Board all reasonable 
focilities needed to revive the paper. We trust, therefore, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment will be pleased to reconsider this question and devise a via media 
that may result in the revival of the Bombay Chronicle. It need hardly be 
said that by so doing they will be able to give satisfaction to a section of the 
people of the Bombay Presidency that sorely feel the absence of the Bomeny 
Chronicle from the ranks of Indian journals.”’ 


48. Though our opinions are those of the Nationalist party, we shall 

whe Altus of ts Berve deem it our duty to point out any mistakes which 
sisal y the Botion alias loaders puigby poms ait. We epel 
not misrepresent the opinions of those who are opposed 

Surya inew), 22h May. to us, ror we value nothing more than truth. it will 
be our aim to direct the attention of the public towards economic, industrial 
and agricultural questions as more than half the population of India does 
not get sufficient food to eat even once a day. Any one who has travelled 


about in the country must have seen that compared with the condition of 


the people about a quarter of a century back, they are getting more and more - 
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' (81), 22nd May. 


Rael (8), 18th May. many villages they had not even informed the 


etic: villagers of the existence of such. orders, though 
Me several such oases deserving help came to my notice. The Police Patels 
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: ‘ siandiabed sha that their frames are mere living: skeletons. No one can be 


alled.a patriot who does not feel for this. The cause of this indifference is 


‘ignorance which it is one of our chief aims to dispel. 


49. The reply given by the Governor of British Hast Africa to the 
Indian deputation that waited upon him staggers us 

tisvinkss of ‘Indians inasmuch as it is an insult to the principles for which 
4 Biitish Rast Africa. the allies waged war against the Germans—a war in 
- Praja Mitra and Pdrst which the Indians fought on the sid: of the allies in 
(31), 23rd May; Akha- all the theatres of war. The deputation has been 
bdr-e-Isldm (59), 24th asked to approach the Secretary of State for India and 
May; Guwardti Punch theImperial Government. The question of the status 
(22), 18th sath of Indians in British Kast Africa primarily 
concerns the Colonial Secretary and he seems 

to have sakon advantage of the present situation to have hastened to 
harass the Indians in that country. It was Lord Milner, the present 
Colonial Secretary, who after the Boer war framed repressive laws. 
against the Indians which were more severe than any that the Boars 
had ever dared to enact or put in practice against the Indians. We have 
confidence in the British Parliament, the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State for India that they will not allow the government of British 
East Africa to pursue a policy that imposes racial disabilities on Indians and 
closes the doors of that country against them. We hope the Government of 
India will take up the question promptly in hand and help to get justice for 
their Indian subjects. [The Akhbdr-i-Isldm also considers the reply of the 


Governor of British East Africa to the Indian deputation as disappointing 


and hopes that the Imperial Government will uphold the rights of Indians 


‘in recognition of their services during the war and order the Governor of 
British Hast Africa to deal justly with the Indians. The Guwjardti Punch 


appeals to the Secretary of State to use his influence with Parliamant to 
secure justice to the Indians in British. Kast Africa and to issue orders 


‘to the Governcr of the province to pursue a just and conciliatory policy 


towards the Indians. | 


50. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi considers the way in which the martial 

law is administered in the Punjab as unsatisfactory 

Alleged need of an All- and declares that looking to the present atmosphere of 
India Criminal Appeal that province it is natural that serious mistakes must 
Court. Mit d Pars, Ve been made in administering justice according 
Praja avira ana Sars’ +o that law. Such a way of administering justice, it 
remarks, raises the great question of the purity of 


British justice, for what the public want is their trial, no matter how searching 


and severe it might be, through an independent court uninfluenced by the 


_ executive officials over it. It, therefore, urges the necessity of establishing an 


independent All-India Criminal Appeal Court, similar to the one that exists 
in England, in order to restore the public confidence in British justice. 


51. Ananonymous correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed requests the Excise 


Commissioner of Bombay-to cancel the alleged most 


Protest agaist an objectionable rule regarding the 8 dram bottle in the 


objectionable rule which Jigense, as it has placed the poor licensee completely 


igs oa fe gern at the mercy of the Excise Inspectors and Sub- 


Abkari Officials. Inspectors. He declares that this rule is the real 
‘TJdm-e-Jam shed (26), source of corruption and bribery and so its abolition 


21st May. will make the licensee ever grateful to the Commis- 


sioner and Government. 


52. Mr. Pile tas Vishnu Vaidya of Devrukh,  Raindgirt writes :—On 
ee making inquiries at some villages a8 to what steps 
Comments on the the village Police Patels had taken with reference 

method of giving famine to the Government orders about giving relief to 
‘relief in a portion of the utterly helpless and starving people, I found that in 
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apparently do not like the idea of spending money in advance from their own 


pockets in giving relief to the poor people and then recovering it from Govern- 


ment; the arrangements made in this respect in Guhagar are certainly better, 
There a touring officer appointed for ‘several villages examines the condition, 
of the people needing relief and distributes doles of corn to them himself. 

A similar system should be introduced in this taluka, but there should be 
only a limited number of villages in charge of each such officer. Moreover, 

why should not eligible private gentlemen be also utilised for the purpose ? 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


93. The Secretary of the Poona Arogya Mandal writing to the Dnydn 

Prakdsh about the visit, on llth May, of some 

Neglect of sanitation in members of the Society, accompanied by Mr. Apte, 

re deh (19), *ae new President of the Poona Municipality, to 

17th Max nn vor some of the insanitary places in Poona City, which 
y: . aie 

in the correspondent's opinion have been responsible 

for the spread of malaria in the City, says:—We then visited the slaughter 

house in Kagdipura. About two months back the Chief Executive Officer 

of the Municipality had published a notice that as some other place had 


been provided for the slaughter of cattle, anyone slaughtering them in 


Kagdipura would be prosecuted. But we were exasperated to see that nothing 
had happened beyond the publication of the notice. The place was a sink 
of filth worse than Hell. The horrible stench issuing would make a weak 
man faint. Many she-buffaloes are being slaughtered here, and the contents 
of their stomachs can be seen lying in big heaps near the stream hard by. 
The butchers stated that they had purchased many she-buffaloes from the 
Government Dairy. It is a shame to the Municipality that they have not yet 
closed this place for slaughter. The President himself felt scandalised at 
the state of things he saw and promised to remedy them. 


94. The Surat correspondent of Young India writes:—“It will be re- 

| membered that the Surat Municipality was one of 

The Surat Municipality the first Municipalities that expressed its desire to 
and free and compulsory jntroduce free and compulsory primary education. 


education. _ The Municipality has long since submitted a scheme 
wie ung inden OO), TL foe tie purpose to Government for sanction. The 


Municipality is prepared to work the scheme from 
October. But the fact that the Government is still reticent on the subject 
makes the early introduction of free and compulsory primary education more 
or less improbable. The Municipality must, if it means to start work from 
October, issue, according to the regulations, notifications. It is impossible to 
do so if it does not soon get the sanction from Government. The notifications 
are, of course, not the only obstacles. It will have to arrange for buildings, 


equipment, teachers and staff. Will Government cease sleeping over the 
matter?” 


RAILWAYS. 


59. Referring to a complaint against the authorities of the Jacobabad- 

i Kashmore Railway, received in the vernacular by the 

Grievances of third and Fyontier Gazette, the paper remarks :—‘ The com- 
nrosmpente oa eet. Plaint relates to the inconveniences to which the 
sn gs ne avec third class or even intermediate class passengers are 
Frontier Gazette (50), Subjected. Every body knows that third class 
10th May. carriages on this line are tram cars, which have no 
doors. When the line was being Opened it was 

argued that owing to war, carriages could not be had. It is six months since 
the war is over and nothing has yet been done by the Railway authorities in 
this connection. The third class passengers are subjected to severe cold in 
winter and scorching heat in summer owing to want of wooden doors. The 
cloth shutters provided instead have also been torn away in many cases and 
have not been replaced. The fate of intermediate passengers is equally bad 


as the doors provided have no satisfactory locking arrangement and they are 
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open | y any gust. of wind. Lastly, there being no stone ballast between 
8, th ae ust storm that is raised by the motion of the train is an unbearable 
ance, We hope the Railway authorities will pay due attention to this 
»plaint and take early steps to remedy the evils pointed out.” 


Bee NATIVE STATES. 


56. A correspondent complains in the Rdjakdran that the State officials 
in Kolhapur are instigating the non-Brahmins in the 
_ Alleged. persecution of State to harass the Brahmins in various ways. He 


_ Brahmins in the Kolhapur alleges that the former not only boycott the Brah- 
State. mins, but also cultivate their lands without their 


ATT Westies Seieannt consent and. threaten fo murder them if they try to 


(117), Qist May; Indy Complain. The writer says the British Government 
Prakdsh (44), 2ist May; would be failing in its duty if it does not intervene 
Sudhdkar (124), 25th and put a stop to the treatment that is being meted 
May; Indu Prakdsh (44), outtothe Brahmins. [The Rashtra Hitaisht says 
28th May. that the territory where the life and property of the 

Brahmins is not safe simply because they are Brah- 
mins is not a fit place for anybody tolivein. It expresses its confidence 
that the British Government will intervene when matters have come to 
such a pass. A correspondent, writing in the Indu Prakdsh, says that being 
tired of the persecution some Brahmins have permanently bid good-bye to 
Kolhapur. He also alleges that on the 14th instant non-Brahmins openly in 
broad daylight raided the houses of the Kulkarni and the Joshi at Tardal and 
looted property worth about Rs. 15,000 in the belief that the outrage would 
not be prevented by the State authorities. He asks the Kolhapur State to 
issue a Press Note to clear up the matter. A correspondent of the Sudhdkar 
says that as soon as the Maharaja heard of the disturbance at ardal he 
proceeded to the spot and ordered adequate steps to be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the disorder. A correspondent writing in the Indu Prakdsh 
says that there are half a dozen Kulkarni families living at Tardal who 
constantly fight among themselves and who usually have recourse to law 
courts. It was one of these people, says the correspondent, who, out of 
enmity, instigated the non-Brahmins to loot the houses of the Kulkarnis and 
himself decamped overnight to another place with all his belongings, thus 
wreaking his malice on his family foes as well as his racial enemies. | 


' 


| M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) beeen ve (No. 22 of 1919, 


Report on Pewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 3ist May 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 

and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


.*1, “This but a dirty trick of Dr. Nair and his following encouraged 
| * the Indo-British “egg eyo to imperil the reforms. 
| I'he Government have elaborated upon their respon- 
sieerin of ths pail sibility of the contentment of the country. If Dr. 
and Franchise Commit- Nair is discontented he must speak out and try to 
tees and the Govern- reach a settlement for contentment. He cannot be 
ment of India’s allowed to block the progress of the whole country by 
Despatch. his unpatriotic and selfish attitude. It is a move 
j Kauser-t-Hind (27), Ist to help delay which the despatch is anxious to secure 
une, Eng. cols., ! ae 
as is seen from their recommendation to invite 
| the opinion of the Local Governments and the 
public on the reports.......... It is a pity that the Government of India have 
a last say in this question of Reforms. We trust Mr. Montagu will bear in 
mind the bureaucratic bias by which some of the proposals contained in the 
Despatch are guided. We trust he will not heed the proposals for further 
inquiry and the recommendation for further publication and invitation of 
Opinions and proceed straight off with his Bill. Sir Sakaran Nair has dis- 
agreed, and rightly so, from the view of his colleagues and deprecated any 
invitation of further public criticism in India. In his short but telling minute 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd points out the danger of delay and rightly 
S0.......... Lhe Viceroy in the minute endorses this opinion and earnestly 
presses upon His Majesty’s Government ‘the imperative necessity of action 
in fulfilment of their announcement.’ Yet he has signed a despatch recom- 
mending delay, more inquiry, further consultations and more opinions. Lord 
Chelmsford’s inconsistency requires explanation.” 


2. ‘Nor are we satisfied with the Government of India’s views on the 
question of University representations and on their 

atth and 29th May’ adh, insistence that property qualification alone ought to 
entitle a person to vote. While Chambers of Com- 

merce are given the right to elect representatives, it is ridiculous that centres 
of education and public spirit which up to now have enjoyed that privilege 
should be deprived of it. ‘The Government of India ought to recognise that 
University centres in India produce sober intellectuals who are equipped 
to face national problems. We cannot get an intelligent and independent 
electorate on the basis of mere property qualification. A relieving’ feature of 
the recommendations is that Muslim representation should be in accordance 
with the Congress-League scheme. The Franchise proposed, though much 
in excess of what exists at present, is, in our opinion, much limited and ought 
to have heen largely extended. As regards the functions, we still adhere 
to the Delhi Congress resolutions that except law, order and justice all other 
departments should be handed over to the Ministers and that certain depart- 
ments in the Government of India also should be transferred. Notbing short. 
of this would satisfy the great majority of the thinking portion of the Indian 
public.” [Ina subsequent issue the paper -writes:—“ Government of India 
require that proposals for taxation should be referred to the Grand Committee 
thus taking them away from the control of the Legislative Council as recom- 
mended by the Mountford scheme ard the Functions Committee. Indians 
will not appreciate such a retrograde proposal. We pointed out in a previous 
article that the administration of transferred subjects could not be carried on 
without much revenue. To propose watertight compartments for the allocation 
of revenue, to destroy the unified feature of the budget, to take away the power 
of taxation from the control of the Legislative Councils would be to convert the 
Councils into glorified debating societies. Sir Sankaran is of our view when 
he says that Excise ought not to be an expanding source of revenue; and 
in Indian hands, he points out, ‘it will not be an increasing source’. Sir 
Sankaran points out, as we did in an earlier article, that the first six 
transferred subjects in the list belong to the category of the spending 
departments, while the reserved subjects are potential sources of income. 


Unless the budget is subjected to thorough control of the Legislature and the 
ministers are given a commanding voice in shaping the budget, the spirit of 
expenditure will reign unchecked on the reserved subjects to the detriment of 
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@ utility projects.” “Referring to the Government of India’s proposal 


0 treat only primary education as a transferred subject, the paper remarks 
' in a further issue:—‘“ Even the Sadler Commission are not satisfied with 
_-*  4he- control of higher education by Government. They accordingly 
- recommend the creation of a Board to control higher education in which 


the majority should consist of non-official members. They are of opinion 
that the Director should only be an expert adviser to the Minister in 
charge of education. But the Government of India feel it their sacred 
duty to ‘reserve’ higher education.......... The Southborough Commis- 
sion rightly recommend that the whole subject of education be immedi- 
ately transferred to. Ministers. ‘The official control of education has not 
been productive of very happy results........... If during a century of 
education under the direction of Government the masses continue to be igno- 
rant, if secondsry education only makes young men fit to be clerks and fails 
to make them efficient citizens, if university education has ignored the indi- 
genous culture of the nation, if India has not even one well-equipped Techno- 
logical Institute, is if not time to give Indians a chance to control the 
education of their own children ? ”’| 


8. “ The anxiously expected reports of the two Southborough Com- 
Détcah Rect (G, Wind mittees have at last come and come, we must at 
ie pitti Gibe once say, with complete disappointment.......... 

| We are not satisfied with the list of subjects which 
the Government of India wish to transfer. We are not satisfied with the 
measure of control which the Government wish to retain on the administration 
connected with those subjects. The responsibility thus cast on Indian 
shoulders is such as few persons would like to take. Nor does it embrace 
a sufficiently wide range of subjects. And how are these illiberal proposals 


justified by Government? ‘They obviously think that the Councils will not be 


sufficiently represeatative. Possibly the political distrust lurking in the 
minds of those who constitute our Government is a still stronger reason why 
they are 80 unwilling to transfer more departments of administration than 
they have done.......... Consider the absurdity of 394 lakhs of Mahomedans 
requiring 27 seats while the non-Mahomedans who are nearly four times 
as many being told to be satisfied with 46 seats only. Is this fair?......... 
Let us next.take the distribution of seats in tne Deccan divisions with which 
we are more particularly concerned. Of the 23 allotted to these Divisions, 
Nagar gets 2, E. Khandesh gets 3, W. Khandesh 1, Nasik 2, Poona 2, Satara 
8, Sholapur 1, Belgaum 2, Dharwar 3 and the rest get one each. To whom 
will these seats in ordinary circumstances go? There is not the slightest 
doubt that the one-member constituencies will be monopolised by the 
Brahmans. In the 7 districts which are proposed to elect more than one 
member, possibly Satara and K. Khandesh may send one Non-Brahman each. 
Perhaps in Dharwar and Belgaum, the Lingayets will divide the seats with 
the Brahmans. What is the net result?.......... Halfa million Brahmans 
represented by 18 or 19 members, a million Lingayets by 2 or 3 and the many 
millions of the remainder by 2 or 3 more representatives! Is this just ?...... 
What is the lesson of past experience—experience which is wiser than any 
Committee or Goverament? Take the Council elections of these two Divisions 
since elections began to take place. Invariably they have returned Brah- 
mans to the Council........... Let us again take the Belgaum District and 
examine its Local Boards elections of the current year. In this District, 
the Brahmans number 28,800 only while the Lingayets exceed 23 lakhs and’ 
the other non-Brahmans number over five lakhs. In the recent elections 
we find that the Belgaum District Board got ten members in all of whom 
six were Brahmans, one a Kuropean, two Lingayets, and one Jain|......... 
That is the result of a non-communal election in one of the most agitated of 
the Deccan Districts where the chances for non-Brahmans ought to have 
been the best........... Belgaum has had to be content with such results in 
this year of 1919 and yet the Franchise Committee sagely tells us that there 
is no need for any special provision for the representation of the non- 
Brahmans! On what grounds fdoes the Committee say so?......... The 


_. @overnment of Bombay had urged the claims of the Marathas on the ground 
. ‘that they are so subject to Brahman influence that, even where they com- 
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mand a majority of votes, they will be unable to return their own represen 
tatives.’ What have the Committee to say to this? We have ransacked the 
large volume of their report to find not a syllable in answer to this argument. 
When we examine more closely the attitude of the committee towards this 
question, our disappointment becomes bitter to a degree. The only members 


of the committtee who advocated the need of some protection to the group 


were Mr. Hailey and Mr. Hogg. The non-Brahmans in this Presidency once 
more find that the only people from whom they can get justice are those of 
the Anglo-Indians who are traduced most by the Indian politicians. The 
Brahman members of the committee, Messrs. Bannerjea, Shastri and (in this 
Presidency Mr. Natrajan) seem to have ignored the Backward Classes and 
even the Resolution passed by their own Conference on this subject !......... 
After all Dr. Nair was right in entertaining no hopes from a committee like 
this.......... The authorities are apparently guided by considerations more 
of military or other strength than of justice. As the Government of India 
have themselves complained ‘in dealing with the various problems that came 
before them they (the committee) have usually sought to arrive at agreement 
rather than base their solution upon general reasonings. Why? Because they 
cared to satisfy only those whose agitation was inconvenient and it did not 
matter to them what was just or reasonable. The Mahomedans are to be 
given a larger number of seats than they are entitled to because not to do so 
is inconvenient. The Sikhs must be given separate electorates, because they 
are a military race. The Kuropeans must be given their demand because 
their agitation is also very strong. The Marathas are only talked of, because 
they have enemies in their own camp. The other Backward Hindus are 
ignored, because they do not count among them men of political utility. 
The Lingayets are not cared for, because they area ‘docile, agricultural 
community. The Jains are not mentioned, because they too stand disunited 
and weak. Strength and ability to give trouble is thus the test. We have 
no doubt that the communities concerned will soon learn the lesson. Will 
the Government see the injustice or, at any rate, the impolitic nature of this 
conviction gaining ground ?” 


4. “Sir Sankaran Nair is satisfied that the future of education in this 
country depends upon Indian direction. There is 

Prdja Mitra and Pdrsi also much truth in the suggestion that those who 
(31), 26th May, Eng. cols. would keep education a reserved subject, do so, not 
in the interests of educational progress, but for 

political reasons. Itis believed that education, especially liberal English 
education, creates political discontent. That may be so, where the political 
institutions are illiberal and un-English. But it has its good effect, too, upon 
the minds of the people. In any event, if is too lata in the day to draw back. 
Assuming that education breeds political disaffection, it is vain to hope that 
the tide of unfavourable opinion will be stemmed by a narrow and suspicious 
educational policy now. Such a policy has been tried and has only resulted in 
agoravating such disaffection as existed....... But there is the people’s stand- 
point, too, with regard to this political aspect of the matter. The political 
progress of the people is dependent upon the expansion of sound education; 
and such expansion could not be left in the hands of classes who can have 
no sympathy with the political progress of India. Under the present system, 
the impression created is that primary English education for the masses, 


and higher education for the middle classes, are deliberataly discouraged for 


political reasons. Itis also believed that higher professional, industrial and 
technical education is similarly discouraged to favour English industries, 
and recruitment in Hngland of English officials. There are grounds for 
these beliefs’; but even if there were none, a system discredited by such 
suspicions, could hardly be looked upon as the best of all systems.” 


*5. ‘“‘The recommendations made by the Government of India upon the 
basis of the Montagu-Chelmsford report and the report 
of the Functions Committee are, on the whole, so 
retrograde in certain vital points that there is a danger 
of the whole scheme coming to grief if they are to 
be given effect to 7m toto. In view of this circum- 


Gujardtt (20), 1st June » 
Eng. cols. 
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ane ~ of the Government should have a defined power of raising the 


ce the. question of immediate importance is not so. much how further 
ms can be engrafted on the original scheme but how it can be preserved in 


its. essence and prevented from being whittled down. History is about to 


repeat-itself with grave prejudice to the cause of Indian reform and the Indian 
de egates who have now gone to England have a groat responsibility to face.... 


‘taesee We have said above that the recommendations of the Government 
. of India were of'a less liberal character than the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
and even reactionary. We are sorry to have to pronounce such a judgment. 


But facts are more powerful than our fond wishes. The three presidencies 
will continue to get their Governors from England, but the heads of the other 
provinces, although they will have the proud satisfaction of posing as 
‘Their Excellencies ’, will continue to be selected largely from the Dwyers, 


-Craddocks and like brands from the I.C. 8S. That is not a point gained. 


Under the original scheme the number of official and non-official Indian 
members in the Executive Councils in Bengal, Bombay and Madras was to 
be equal. But it is now proposed that there should be two English official 
members and only one Indian member. The position of the Indian Ministers, 
as defined in the Despatch of the Government of India, is so anomalous and 
risky that it may be doubted if any self-respesting Indians will care to place 
themselves in such a predicament. Their status will not be equal to that of 
the members of the Executive Council. The Government of India see no real 
reason to prescribe for Ministers the scale of salaries fixed for members of 
Councils. But strangely enough, their pay is to be fixed by the Governor 
after consultation with the prospective Ministers! Wedo not know what is 
to happen if the salary proposed by the Governor is refused by the prospective 
Minister. The Governor, we suppose, will try to find out another aspirant 
with a more modest ambition. All that this process is likely to involve is not 
calculated to inspire the public with confidence, This provision, we are 
afraid, will discredit the whole experiment from the very start. Bureaucrats 
are deeply afraid of their salaries and pensions being interfered with under 
the new scheme and have obtained solid guarantees for the maintenance of 
their power and prestige. But Indian Ministers are to be subjected to a 
System of what practically amounts to bidding for their salaries or of 
acquiescence in the Governor’s wishes from the very outset.......... Under 
the proposed scheme, the Governor will be converted into a Dictator or an 
Autocrat who can interfere in a variety of ways in a variety of matters. The 
Grand Committees will be-the reproduction of the present Councils as regard 
their composition and there is to be no appeal by the Council either from. the 
Governor’s original certificate or any intermediate certificate, nor any 
previous reference by the Governor to the Government of India before certify- 
ing a Bill. The position assigned to Under Secretaries will be honorary and 
informal and will not. be given statutory recognition. In other words, they 
will be nothing like the parliamentary under secretaries with a distinct status 
but will simply bear a hollow-sounding name.” 


*6.°“ The opening passages of the Government of India’s despatch are 


more appropriate to a metaphysical disquisition than 
Indian Socral Reformer to a State dccument. Their ingenious arguments 
id ge Saget Servant of about what is dualism and what is non-dualism in 
, 22nd and 29th 

May. government would do credit to a ‘professor of 
the Vedanta. The Government of India them- 

selves claim that their proposals amount to a sort of visishtad wattism. 
‘We found on examination, they observe, ‘that pure dualism would 
he burdensome by reasons of divided councils and the results of in- 
experience. What we seek, therefore, is such modifications of dualism as 
will introduce the necessary elasticity and get rid of its worst inconveniences 
without confusing or disguising the responsibilities of the two parts of the 
Government.’ The despatch abounds in sentences of this kind which may 
mean anything or nothing. Sometimes the despatch betrays a curious 
discrepancy between profession and proposal. Here are two instances. ‘Pure 
separatism on the financial side,’ we are told in paragraph 32, ‘seems to 
us also an impossibility if the public interests are to be safeguarded. ' In 


paragraph 57, on the contrary, it is laid down that ‘within each province, 
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tevenue to provide for the expenditure which it considers necessary.’ — 


in paragraph 46, we read, “it seems to us inadvisable to make any gener 

Offer of a proportionate pension to men who are transferred and who 
may not like to serve under Ministers.’ In paragraph 48, it is stated that 
‘an officer finding his position unendurable should be entitled to apply to the 
Government of India for a proportionate pension.’ Contradictions of this 
kind (which, of course, can be explained away) are not infrequent in this 
extraordinary despatch. ‘T'he rapid transformations of ideas in the despatch 
make one giddy. We frankly say that we are unable to make head or tail 


out of some passages. We do not seem to be alone in this disability, for Sir 


Sankaran Nair in his minute of dissent often finds it necessary to prefix a 
subjunctive to his statements of the positions of his colleagues with which 
he is unable to concur. The scheme recommended in the despatch has 
few points of contact with the opinions of the Heads of Provinces or of any 
non-official school of Indian politics. The only document in this collection 
between which and the despatch we are able to discern some similarity 
of ideas is the memorandum of the Council of the Huropean Association. 
The question for immediate consideration in connection with the Government 


of India’s despatch with which we are now concerned, is, what, if any, are 


the changes in the position of Ministers in relation to the Legislative Council, 
the Executive Council and the Governor personally, proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India, as compared with that proposed by the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State in their joint report; and how do these changes affect their powers 
of usefulness, favourably or detrimentally ? ‘lo begin with,'it was proposed 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford report that Ministers would be appointed for the 
lifetime of the legislative councils. The radical wing of Indian politicians 
who dominated the Delhi Congress demanded that, from the commencement 
of the first reformed Councils, the principle of the responsibility of Ministers to 
the Legislature should come into effect in the provinces. For quite different 
reasons the Council of the Huropean Association in their final statement 
on the Montazu-Chelmsford scheme threw out the same suggestion, though 
they intimated that the majority opinion in the Association inclined to the 
view that this would be premature and lead to practical difficulties in working 
if immediately adopted. The Government of India, however, have adopted 
the recommendation of the Delhi Congress on the extraordinary ground that 
the idea of amenability to constituents rather than the legislature strikes 
them as strange to English political theory (as if there are not many other 
things much more strange to that theory in their proposals) and in view 
of the inexperience of the electorate compared with the legislature, and also 
of its communal character, as most unlikely to bear much fruit in practice. 
Almost in the very next sentence Government admit that it is very hard 
to foresee how communalism in electorates and legislatures will deflect their 
working in India from the ways familiar to English experience. But they 
lightly pass over this difficulty with the remark that they feel bound at all 
events to proceed on the assumption that a Minister who finds himself at 
variance with the views of those who are in a position to control his legisla- 
tion and his supply and to pass votes of censure upon his administration will 
recognise that he must make way for a more acceptable successor. This 
easy-going way of leaving everytHing to chance with regard to the Minister 
is in striking contrast to the meticulous care with which the most remote 
possibilities are provided against in the case of the Members of the Executive 
Council and of the Public Services and certain other interests which we need 
not specify here. We think that the proposal of the joint report should be 
adhered to in order that members of the Legislative Councils as well as _pros- 
pective Ministers may have time to adjust themselves to the new order of 
things.’ [The Servant of India publishes articles contributed by Messrs. 
Chintamani, R. P. Paranjpye, Lallubhai Samaldas and others on various subjects 
connected with the reforms. | 


7. The Government of India is not willing to hand over education, 


Kesari (109), 27th May; 


possible to frame a political programme that will 


and 29th M 
- mv have an intimate connection with the life of the 
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industries and land revenue. Without these : 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 27th Departments in the charge of the people, how is it 
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if people are not enthusiastic about any programme, it will take very little 


- time to brand the political leaders as unfit. In order that leaders of different 
parties may frame their programme as they like, all the Departments as_ 
decided by the Delhi Congress should be handed over. If that is not possible 
all the Departments except the Police:and Judicial Departments must be handed 


over. The Government of India have not attached any importance to the 
Delhi Congress and they have also ignored the Bombay Congress. The 
Southborough Committee is in advance of the Government of India 
but as it has not handed over land revenue its report is not satisfactory. 
Not only is the Government of India far behind the Southborough report 
but even after the Departments have been handed over it has tried to make 


the people’s control over them as lifeless as possible. If there is diarchy, the 


two parts of Government are likely to be in conflict. The bureaucracy in 
which dwell permanently haughtiness and incapacity will look upon the demo- 
cracy with hostility more bitter than that of a co-wife. On the other hand, how 
will democracy also pay any regard to such a domineering bureaucracy ? 
Really speaking it is necessary that a clean sweep of the bureaucracy should 
be made from the Provincial Government. Nobody objects to people 
remaining in service according to covenant for howsoever long atime. But 
India’s good will be speedily achieved only if the power of settling policy 
which isin. the hands of the bureaucracy is at once taken away. The 
Government of India want to entrust into our hands lifeless departments ; on 
such dead food Swardjya cannot prosper. It is something like asking in 
the first place that people should not be fed and that if at all they are 
fed, they should be given dead food. The Government of India want 
to give such food to the people as would not increase the desire for 
Swardjya. If diarchy is not wanted, let all departments in the Provinces 
be handed over to the people. But the bureaucracy is not willing and 


British experts have not the courage to do so. ‘The father is not willing to 


allow the son to beg and the mother is not willing to feed him’, In these 
circumstances when it was seen that the son would steal, the bureaucracy 
brought itself to see.the face of the ministers very unwillingly. The Provin- 
cial heads were invited and induced to asseat to diarchy by the Viceroy. 
The Government of India want the transierred departments to be managed 
within the allotments made and they will thus be reduced to the position of 
municipalities. The departments will be starved and the plant of swardjya 
will be a diseased one. It is necessary that as soon as the reserved depart- 
ments are provided for, the budget should be in the hands of the people. 
The Southborough Committee agrees with the Montagu report and wants the 
budget to be in the hands of the people. If people and the bureaucracy do 
not agree, the Governor is to conduct the administration alone according to 
the Instrument of Instructions. With the Instrument, the Governor will be 
the embodiment of British rule and he will be a sort of king. But a British 
politician bred in Britain, knowing the signs of the times, would be better able 
to allow swardjya to grow than the bureaucracy which would be harassing to 


_swardjya on account of its highhandedness and which is unfit on account of 


its age and which does not understand the times. It will never be desirable 
to allow the shadow of bureaucracy to fall upon swardjya. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh says :—If the Reform Scheme is to be according to the Government of 
India scheme, what we have at present would be better than what we are to 
get. Two things the Government of India have placed before them : that people 
should have no control over the purse and that ministers should be puppets 


in the hands of the Governor. The Government of India have rendered 


fruitless the desire of Mr. Montagu to hand over real power to the people. 
The Despatch aims at the point that people should have no power even 
regarding legislation. The Governor can allow or disallow resolutions as now 
even when they are to be only advisory. It surprises us that Lord Chelmsford 
who signed the original report as Viceroy should have signed the Despatch also. 
It only shows how the Civil Service can influence the chief authority. Arrange- 


“ments also have been brought forward in the report to increase the importance 
- %of the Civil Service even more than before. The minister’s pay is to be fixed 
, | by the Governor, he can be complained against direct, he cannot punish officials 
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under him. If-he does not obey the Governor he is to be dismissed ; if the 
Council votes against him he should resign. The Moderate leaders 
assented to the scheme as the minimum and they had declared that severe 


discontent would be caused ending in harmful consequences if it were 


whittled down. But it has been of no use and indignation would be roused 
everywhere on account of the reactionary policy of the Government of India, 
His countrymen will always be grateful to Sir Sankaran Nair for perform- 
ing his duty in the right and fearless manner. In its issue of the 29th instant, 
the paper says :—Lord Chelmsford had said in one of his speeches that it was 
inevitable that some of the powers enjoyed by the Civilians should be trans- 
ferred to the people and that the Civilians should be generous enough to make 
a voluntary transfer. But he himself signs the reactionary despatch that 
conserves all powers in the hands of Civilians! The Government of India 
have also taken care that their own. administration should be altogether free 
from popular control. If we consider the things that are going on in the 
Punjab out of keeping with British traditions and the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India have not said a word against them, we specially feel that the 
Government of India stand in need of popular control.] 


8. Itisnow time that the British Parliament should accede to the 
demand of the Indian public for making the Depart- 
ai dm-e-Jamshed (26), mont of Industries a transferred subject. We are 
th and 3lst May ; Praja 
Bandhu (30), 25th May.  S0rry the Government of India have not approved of 
the recommendations of the Southborough Committee 
in this respect. There is no reason to believe that an Indian Minister 
would use his powers against interests of British Merchants and British 
Capital. The policy of giving preference to the foreign capitalists 
at the sacrifice of indigenous industries and to the detriment of their interests 
is destructive of the rights of the natives of this country and their industries. If 
the aim of the present Reform Scheme is to put India on the path of self- 
Government, the important departments of Industries and Education 
must be handed over to the popular control. Sir Sankaran Nair’s persistence 
in this connection is certainly commendable. [In a later issue the paper 
expresses its gratification at the fact that the President of the East India 
Section of the London Chambers of Commerce has recognised the difficulties 
in the way of Indian students gone to England for vetting practical training 
in some industrial or technical line. It draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment to these difficulties and requests them to remove them as far as possible. 
The Praja Bandhu writes:—The Functions Committee’s Report seems 
to be utterly worthless. When the people demand full self-government in 
the provinces it is useless to discuss what departments should be ‘ transferred ’ 
and what should be ‘reserved’. The Report does not meet the demands of 
even the Special Congress. Sir Sankaran Nair has exposed the official 
opposition to the Reform Scheme and has strongly protested against keeping 
any Official control over the transferred subjects. On the whole Sir Sankaran 
Nair has done excellent service to India by his outspokenness.| 


9. The Rdjakdran considers the Southborough Committees’ reports 

to be on the ne satisfactory. The Franchise 

—o Committee was right, says the paper, in not coun- 

May’ Tagaruk (45), se tenancing the demands of the non-Brahmins in 

May; Jdgriti (46), 24th Madras. It expresses its surprise, however, that the 

May. — committee did not give the vote to women. [The 

Jdgaruk welcomes the recommendation of the 

Government of India to give a larger representation to the depressed classes 

than that proposed by the Franchise Committee. The Jdgriti expresses its 

satisfaction at the decision of the committee not to support the claims of the 

non-Brahmins for separate electorates to safeguard their interests against 
the. imaginary influence of the Brahmins.| 


10. The Government of India’s Despatch on the Southborough Com- 
| mittee’s Reports has convinced even the Moderates 
Surya (new), 30th May. of the reactionary policy of that Government which 


is being supported by Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians — 


glone. The Government of India seem to be determined to see that the 
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re Be : t state of things in which the»people’s representatives in their Legis-: 
ative Council can only protest till their throats are dry and resign and public 


-° @@n only look on in silence, shall continue. From the obstinate resolve of. 


the Government of India to try to satisfy the people by means of unimportant: 
concessions, if appears that the big sahebs living in the cool breezes of 


Simla have no idea as to the height to which the aspirations of Indians have 


reached. The Government of India have showna, similar reactionary spirit 
in the matter of provincial governments and have tried to cut down the. 
freedom given to the ministers even in the original scheme, so that 
their departments will be just like Municipalities on a larger scale, 
able to do nothing for the people. The restrictions proposed to be 
imposed on Provincial administrations are sure to defeat the object: of the 
elected majority to be conceded to the legislatures. Expressions about 
equality of treatment occuring in proclamations and statesmen’s speeches. 
might satisfy the cringing durbaris, but not the general public. ‘Till Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant fo India the responsible system of government. 
prevalent in other countries, if should not stultify itself-by speaking of 
equality of treatment as fhe use of such meaningless expressions results only 
in the demoralisation of the speaker. 


11. “ We regret that the recommendations of the Government of India 
make the Minister's position worse than it was in 
as India (16), 28th the Joint Report. His constitutional position is 
A made precarious, since he cannot afford to defy the 
Legislative Council, though, in the event of a conflict between the Govorn- 
ment and the Council, he has no option but to accept dismissal at the 
Governor's hands. The pay and status of the Minister is to be settled by the 
Governor acccording to his discretion! Consider, along with this mock show 
of delegated power, the fact that the departments suggested for transfer are 
inadequate and disappointing. The Government of India’s minutes on the 
Southborough Reports complete all the information nacessary to judge of their 
most hostile attitude towards the Reform Scheme, narrow as it was itself 
in conception. It is evident that obscurantism has once more prevailed 
among the counsellors of the Viceroy. We do not know if it is a cruel disillu- 
sionment which is awaiting us: The Reforms, according to their criticism, 
will come as Dead Sea Apples. We are glad that accompanying the Despatch 
is a powerful minute of dissent by Sir Sankaran Nair, who exposes the 
unreality of the suggestions made by Government in the name of reform. 
This dissent requires fuller treatment, but for the present we would express our 
gratitude to him for having spoken at the right time and in the right spirit.” 


12. Sir 8S. Nair’s minute of dissent has not only expressed disapproval 
Gujardti (20), 25th of the narrow opinions of the Government of India 
re Kaiser-i-Hind (27) but has stated the Indian point of view of the reform 
25th May. ’ scheme with admirable skill and apt illustrations. 
It is to be regretted that the Government of India 


have once again adhered to their narrow-minded policy in holding {back from 


publication the materials at their disposal with respect to the reform scheme. 
They have published. their despatch on the Southborough Reports but have. 
witheld from us their three former despatches which are referred to in Sir 
Sankaran’s minute of dissent and Sir Sankaran’s own scheme and the 
schemes submitted by the Provincial Governments. We fail to understand 
why the Government of India hesitate to take the people into confidence by 
publishing all the materials at their ‘disposal and thus giving them an 
opportunity of forming an opinion about their own work. Would it be 
Considered wise to withhold from the public those Government despatches 
Which have been commented upon by Sir Sankaran? The despatch of the 
Government of India is not only disappointing but reactionary and we hope 
that the Parliament will use its influence to get the forthcoming Reform Bill 
framed on the lines of Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent. The Franchise 
Goin mitiee’s Report is liberal -te some extent. However it is not such as to 
sive people complete satisfaction. The Congress and the League gave their 
ion against communal and special representations but both the Committee 


aud the Government of India have sent their support to such representations.. 
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It is, therefore, to be regretted that Government have once again given 
manifestation of their reactionary policy that promotes the interests of 


‘European mercantile communities at the expense of Indian trades and 


industries. [The Kaiser-t-Hind on the whole approves of the Report of the 
Franchise Committee and the despatch of the Government. of India thereon. 
Tt is however of opinion that a great injustice has been. done to the Parsi 
community in not giving it special communal representation. | 


#13, ‘The contest is begun, and we must now all be vids to resist the 
Mordtha (8), Ist June Government of India’s insidious attempts to whittle 
— ' down the Reforms. When the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was published, it was expected that the scheme of reforms contained 
in that would at least be granted, and signed as it was by Lord Chelmsford 
himself, and as his colleagues had given their ‘ cordial support to the general 
policy ’’ embodied in it, it was naturally thought that the Government of India 
at least would not go back upon it in important details. These hopes, however, 
are now dashed to the ground, and it is now revealed to us that the Govern- 
ment of India themselves have tried in their despatch to run down the 
scheme in material particulars. The local Governments, whose minutes have 
also been published, have not dared to apply their scissors so ruthlessly to 
some very important items as has been done by the Government of India, and 
the dissenting minute of Sir Sankaran Nair clearly shows that the scheme of 
his colleagues ‘is durectly against the announcement of the 20th August.’ 
He further says that ‘as it means altogether a negation of responsibility, it 
should not be accepted.’ From this it will be quite plain that the Govern- 
ment of India, who have given their ‘cordial support to toe general policy ’ 
of the Report, have themselves struck at the very root of that policy! And 
what are the reactionary recommendations of the Government of India? 
The report suggested that in every provincial executive Council there should be 
only two Executive Councillors, one Huropean and the other Indian. The 
Government of India now suggest that ‘in cases where a Governor lacks 
Indian experience,’ the council should include two EHuropean officials and 
only one Indian. Now according to the scheme, the Governors of the three 
presidencies will always be imported from England, and will thus inevitably 
lack ‘Indian experience.’ Therefore, according to the Government of India’s 
suggestion, the Executive Councils of the three presidencies ‘will contain two 
Kuropeans and one Indian! This is thus a perfect.violation of the recom- 
mendation in the Report. Next, their prcposals about the powers of ‘the 
ministers and the Legislative Council are also open to very grave objections. 
They propose that the minister must accept unwilling officials to carry out 
his policy; they allow the official heads of the Departments to appeal to the 
Governor against the decision of the minister.......... All these and some 
other suggestions really complete the subordination of the minister. This 
means that what the Government of India propose to give with one hand 
they take away with another. Sir Sankaran Nair, therefore, righily saya that 
‘the cumulative effect of all these provisions is to place the minister and the 


Legislative Council, in relation to transferred departmenis, not only in a 


position of no responsibility but virtually in subordination to the Executive 
Council.’ The Government of India’s proposals find no support anywhere, 
even in reactionary circles, and it must, therefore, be said that the Government 
of India are merely playing with the principle of ‘ responsibility ’ contained in 
the August announcement. Coming to their proposals about the financial 
arrangements, we see that, contrary to the proposals of the Report, they 
strongly advocate separate purses.......... The proposed arrangement is 
positively harmful besides being opposed to the Report scheme, and, 
therefore, must be rejected summarily. But their most amazing sugges- 
tion, quite against the principle of the whole scheme, is that the budget 
should be simply discussed by the Legislature but not voted by it. Indians 
have been crying hoarse since long to have this one of the most precious 
privileges, and the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme held out promises that 
it vould be granted........... Will not the cumulative effect of all these 
suggestions be to. reduce the Councils merely to a farce as they are at 
present. Can this thus be called. a progressive realisation of responsible, 
Government? And if not, how can the Government of India dare to re- 
commend this in the teeth of the — of —— = 1917 ? vn 
reaction go-any farther than this ?. 
BH 74—3 con 
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i Hindusthan (24), 26th such 
May; Prajd Mitra and Government have recommended the appointment of 


Bombay Samdchdr’ (62), 


2 
ne is 


. The recommendations of the Government of India on, the Report 
of the Southborough Committees are on the whole 
2. to nullify the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 
Pdrst Gl), 26th May; Governors in place of mg neneastyiscngrog in 
certain Provinces, but those Governors are to be 
be co rf aan appointed from among the Civilians. Why should 
May. — not these provinces have the benefit of having as 
their rulers politicians of independent views from 
England? On the whole the despatch has given a 
blow to our expectations in the matter of gaining more rights than those out- 
lined in the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme and it creates a fear of those reforms 
being greatly curtailed. In these circumstances, the Deputations in 
England will have a hard task before them. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
expresses disapproval of the Despatch of the Government of India and 
endorses Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent. The Bombay Samdchdr also 
considers the despatch as reactionary and hopes that the proposed reforms 
will be framed on the recommendations contained in Sir Sankaran’s minute 
of dissent. Shri Venkateshwar declares that the Despatch testifies to the 
farce enacted in appointing the Southborough Committees. It also considers 
the Despatch as reactionary and looks forward to Parliament standing by 
the pledge given to India.| 


15. Discussing the opposition of the Government of India to the 
transfer of higher education the Karndtak Vaibhav 
Os song Vavbhav (85), writes :—We expected it; bureaucracies obstruct in 
a this way whenever an Opportunity arises of 
granting responsible powers to the people. Bureaucracies have committed 
to memory certain shibboleths, eg., Indians have no experience and 
no talents and bureaucrats alone are experienced and wise. In order that 
defects in education should be removed, it is necessary that the Department 
should be in the hands of the people. Government cannot manage the thing. 
As Sir Sankaran Nair says the reasons that have led to the Government 
proposals are political. All should congratulate Sir Sankaran Nair on his 
able exposition. 


16. The Viceroy’s indifference to the repeated appeals of the Honoura- 

ble Mr. S. N. Bannerji regarding the change of 

The Government of policy in the Punjab and the despatches of the Gov- 
India’s despatch on the ernment of India in connectiion with the Reform 


proposed reforms has : 
tae Bikheeakes aad Scheme have made the Moderates see things in 


Nationalists. their true light. From the speeches of the Honour- — 
Sdnj Vartamdn (33), ble Sir D. Wacha and the Honourable Mr, Chinta- 
28th May. mani on the occasion of the farewell party in honor 


of the latter, we are convinced that there is no 
difference between the Moderates and the Nationalists so far as their views 
on the situation in the Punjab andthe Government of India Despatches 
are concerned. The peculiar tendency of the Moderates had led the public to 
doubt that they had adopted the policy of pleasing the officials; but the 
bold and independent expression of their views on the Rowlatt Act, on the. 
situation in the Punjdib and on the Government of India Despatches has 
removed that doubt. The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme divided the Indian 
leaders, but the India Government’s Despatches have served to unity 
them once more. The united Indian public should openly declare to the 
Parliament that they do not want any half measures in reforms and that 
the Despatches have almost negatived the original scheme. 


17. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s minute of dissent is really admirable. 
“The Honourable Sir Lae fears expressed by the Government of Bombay 


Tbrahim’s minute of about the difficulties that might arise on the reform 


Aiasent. scheme being put into practice cannot but provoke 
_ Hindusthdn (24), 27th laughter. They goto show the fix into which the 
and 28th May; Jdm-e- bureaucrats haye fallen on account of the proposed 
Jamshed (26), th May; reforms. [In the subsequent issue the paper gives 


"| khbdr-e-Isldm (59), Bist 


Mé; | an outline of the scheme suggested by the Govern- 
y ment of Bombay andthe Honourable Sic Ibrahim’s 


ra 0 a te of dissent and while endorsing Sir Ibrahims views asks the people to 


‘then the hands of the Deputations in England by expressing amenes 
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disapproval of the despatch of the Government of India. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
is grieved to see that the Government of Bombay should have disapproved 
of the administrative arrangements suggested by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. It praises Sir Ibrahim for the bold stand he has made in writing 
his minute of dissent and hopes that the Deputations in England will join in 
urging the claims of Indians before the British public. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
fully supports Sir Ibrahim’s minute of dissent] : 


*18. ‘The Government of India have accepted the recommeandations of 
Comments on the ‘*2¢ Franchise Committee with certain exceptions. 
Government of India’s ~Lney accept proposals for Muslim representation 


views on the adequate 
representation of Musal- 
man interests. 

Guwardt. (20), Ist 
June, Eng. cols. 


prolonged deliberation. 


excepting Bengal where they would give Muslims 
44 seats instead of 34. The Committee’s proposal 
is in accordance with the solemn compact arrived 
at between the Hindus and Muhammadans at the 
Lucknow Congress after vehement discussion and 


The Muhammadan community of the U. P. was allotted 


30 per cent only on the distinct understanding that the proportion for Bengal 


was to be 40 per cent. 


The former proportion became the subject of angry 


debate at the joint meeting of the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Muslim Council, and it is well known that a crisis was 
saved by the Muslim League agreeing to accept a lower percentage for 
Bengal than what had been originally proposed and 30 per cent for the U. P. 
which was much higher than the Hindu representatives of that province were 
disposed to concede. We are sorry the GOvernment of India has attempted 
to disturb in part only the terms of a compact which must be treated asa 
whole. Both the Congress and the League have so far loyally adhered to it in 
the most explicit terms. We do hope that no further attempt will be made to 
re-open this unpleasant controversy when it has been finally closed by the good 
sense of both the communities. Hven under the Congress-League Scheme the 
Muhammadan community has obtained more than its-due share, but that-point 
must now be regarded as finally settled and the Government of India has not 
acted fairly or wisely in proposing to depart partially from the terms of an 
indivisible compact which has over and over again been publicly accepted by 
the responsible representatives of both communities.” 


19. ‘The vagaries of the official charged with the duty of despatching 
the latest Government Blue Book containing the 


Complaint by the Mah- 
vatta about non-receipt of 
the Government of India 
despatch. 

Mahrdtta (8), lst 
June, 


Government of India’s despatch and the minutes of 
other Governments are simply inconceivable. . It 
was sent to the Allahabad papers on Thursday the 


22nd, and to the Times of India at Bombay on the 
24th. Since then we are expecting every day that 


copies of the book would. be supplied to us. But 
strange to say, we have not yet received the copies of this very important 
despatch, and we do not know the‘ why’ of it. Poona is not very far from 
Bombay, and postal delay would at the most account fora day -of the week 
we were left without the book. We do not know who is at fault in this 
matter, but to keep newspapers for a week without such publications is 
simply ‘unpardonable, and we hope that the higher authorities»would soon take 
steps to supply us and others, if there are any, the much-needed copies of 
this very important publication.” 


20. “ Our representatives in England will have the difficult task of bring- 
ing home to the mind of the great British demo- 
The task of the Indian cracy the causes that have helped to disturb the 


Deputations in England. tranquil atmosphere of India. When Mr. Montagu > 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(31), 29th May; Eng. 
cols. . 


came out on his great mission an appeal was made 
to Educated India to preserve a tranquil atmosphere 
and that appeal was promptly and loyally responded 
to by the whole country. Why was that atmosphere again surcharged with 


electricity ? This is the question that will have to be satisfactorily answered 


by our spokesmen in England. The bureaucracy here have their auswer 
ready and we have heard it repeated times out of number. It is the un- 
reasonable agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and the Satyagraha movement 


eis 


| Po oe brought all the frouble. The Sereenstnoy. are in no way responsi- 


ble for it. It will be the duty of our representatives in England to convince 


the British public that itis not so, and that the main responsibility for the 


lamentable state of affairs in certain parts of the country rests with the 
bureaucracy. The almost contemptuous indifference with which public 
Opinion in India has been flouted and all reasoned opposition has been 
brushed aside have made co-operation well-nigh impossible. As the final 
tribunal of appeal the British democracy must be convinced that an irres- 
ponsible and unsympathetic bureaucracy is a standing menace to the Empire, 
and must be early and materially modified so that India may attain the 
status of a real partner in the Empire.” 


21. It appeared from what the [Honourable Mr. Wacha spoke on the 
occasion of bidding good bye to the deputation of 

Moderate deputation the Moderate party to Kngland that he must now 
should co-operate with be regretting his secession from the Congress. 
England deputation in nt .gemnsny Pye er ae of India’s Despatch has 
now opened the eyes of the Moderates. We hope 

Surya ne that the Moderate deputation, conscious of the 
mistake their party committed in creating a split in the Congress, will act in 
co-operation with the other deputations in England, and thus have no occa- 


sion for again regretting the suicidal policy recently followed. by their party. 


22. “We congratulate Sir Sankaran Nair on his resignation of his high 
office in the Executive Council of the Government 
Comments on the of India. Sir Sankaran’s Minutes of Dissent, 
resignation oftheHonour- recently published, somewhat prepared the public 
pple Sir peta Pe for the event that was to come. Sir Sankaran could 
Miy. ndta (16), not long retain independent views and still serve on 
the Executive Council. The martial law adminis- 
tration in the Punjab could not have pleased this great patriotic Indian. The 
flogging incident made to appear worse with every fresh explanation offered 
by the authorities, and the ban against eminent lawyers retained for the 
defence of men charged with offences carrying even capital punishment were 
matters for which Sir Sankaran Nair was probably not prepared as part of 
the Central Government to make himself responsible. No doubt he knew 
far more of the Punjab administration than the public have been permitted 
to know. Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation constitutes one of the strongest 
and most effective protests a against the Rowlatt legislation and the recent, if 
nof the more remote, affairs in the Punjab. No amount of educative leaflets 
regarding this legislation, rained from aeroplanes, could possibly undo the 
mischief done {by that legislation. The only method is repeal. Not even 
martial law can reconcile the people to the irreconcilable. And Sir Sankaran 
Nair’s resignation is a fresh proof of the fact so patent to every one but the 
Government. Sir Sankaran Nair served the country by accepting the office 
of the Member for Education and using it for his country’s betterment. He 
has served it more by resigning the office when he saw that his retention of 
it meant @ practical surrender of his independence. Proud as India was, 
she i is doubly proud to-day of Sir Sankaran Nair.” 


23. The news of Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation wired by the 

P t of India (10) Associated Press from Simla has not yet been officially 
29th Ma Y a (1%), confirmed. The circumstances that could have led 
4 to such a momentous step on the part of Sir San- 

karan must have been serious indeed. It could have been thought of only 
as a last resort and as a cumulative effect of a series of cases in which his 
own decision having been systematically over-ridden, the resigning member 
felt compelled to obtain relief from a position of utter impotence. The whole 
tone of Sir Sankaran Nair’s dissenting minute, which has been published 
along with the Government of India’s despatch regarding the Reforms, 
is’ suggestive of a systematic policy of obstruction on the part of the Govern- 
ment which Sir Sankaran must have encountered in the performance of his 
cial. duties. Rumour has it that what has brought about a crisis in Sir 
Sankaran’ 8 relations with his callongnes and the Viceroy is the state of affairs 
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in the Punjab and the policy pursued there. If there is any truth in this 
rumour we still hope that the situation and Government's policy in regard 
to it will so change that it will be possible for Sir Sankaran to continue in 
office. | 


24, When Lord Morley determined to appoint an Indian on the 
Kesari (109), 27th May: Executive Council of the Government of India, 
Dnydn Prakdeh (41) ony the bureaucracy took quite an adverse view of the 
May. idea of having an ‘alien’ in their Secret Council 
and if Lord Morley had not been so determined, they 
would not have allowed such a commendable beginning to be made. 
They had to yield because they were helpless and Sir 8. P. Sinha was first 
appointed to the high post. But though the bureaucracy could not suppress 
Lord Morley’s resolve, they must have so treated the Indian member that 
he must have become quite disgusted with his post. Though Sir S. P. Sinha 
has nowhere revealed as to why he resigned before his time, it cannot be 
said that the conduct of the bureaucracy was not at the bottom of the 
resignation. He was succeeded by Sir Ali Imam who avoided all difficulties 
and who was not therefore an eye-sore to the bureaucracy. Sir Sankaran 
Nair, the Madras statesman, who was next appointed, was from the beginning 
looked upon with great disfavour by the bureaucracy. He did not, however, 
care for it. He changed the Patna University Bill and transformed as it 
' were an ass into a horse. It may saiely be imagined that he must have 
had many a conflict with his colleagues on the Reforms question and he has 
exposed the crooked policy of the bureaucracy in his dissenting minute and 
it is said that he does not approve of what is going on in the Punjab in the 
name of martial law. The rumour of his resignation in these circumstances 
cannot be said to have been untrue. Indians would ever remain grateful 
to Sir Sankaran for his great work. If fortunately or unfortunately the 
rumour furns out. to be true, Sir Sankaran should go to England as a 
member of the Indian Deputation. He should be elected a delegate on 
behalf of the Congress. As he has worked as a member of the Hxecutive 
Council for three years, his word would be valued in Parliament and he 
may by his mediation get higher education, industries and revenue 
transferred te Indians. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says :—Sir Sankaran Nair is 
a fearless exponent of public opinion. Any one can therefore imagine whati 
an amount of annoyance he must have had to undergo during the last three 
years while doing the duties of an Executive Councillor. He must have 
remained in office during all these years even in these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances solely with the object of bringing the popular view to the notice 
of Government in the matter of the Reforms. He might have remained 
in office to the end of his term, but it appears that the impossible situation 
created by the matial law in the Punjab and similar occurrences elsewhere 
has brought about his resignation.| 


*25. ‘Sir Sankaran Nair has, it is announced, resigned his office as 
Guirdti (20), Ist June: a member of the Viceroy’s Council. We regard his 
War ode es °> resignation at this juncture in the light of almost 
| Sealy a national misforiune.......... That his sterling 
independence and straightforwardness had not made him a persona grata 
at the headquarters of the Indian Government has been pretty well known 
from the unfriendly and even hostile comments to which the Madras Mail 
and other Anglo-Indian papers have treated him. But none is ina position 
to state categorically the reasons of paramount importance which have 
compelled him to take the step he has taken at a time when the presence of a 
capable Indian like him in the Government of India is of supreme importance 
to the best interests of the country.......... Sir Sankaran Nair’s appointment 
was a powerful anti-bureaucratic dose and what might have been latterly 
expected any day has at last happened. Sir Sankaran Nair has not hesitated 


to express his disagreement with his colleagues in a spirit of fearlessness, with. 


logical cogency and with full knowledge of all the factors of the problems he 

was called upon to consider........... His colleagues would very probably not 
be sorry to lose him nor the Anglo-Indian press which would, on the dontrary, 

welcome ‘his resignation with a sense of secret but supreme satisfaction. 
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‘But to his countrymen: his resignation is certain fo be a source of profound 
ae - * \iwegret and disappointment. It will certainly not add tothe moral prestige 
a of Lord Chelmsford’s Government which has already heavily suffered by the 
Me _-—-—ss grievous events that have been allowed to happen in the Punjab and else- 
~ where in such tragic succession.......... We are no pessimists, but we look 


upon the future with no little concern and anxiety. 


2:. “To those who have read Sir agra Nair’s te of dissent 
ee : appended to the Government of India’s fourth 
., Mahratta (8), 1st June. jousach: the news of his resignation will not cause 
any surprise. Dame rumour also tells us that the horrible administration of 
iMartial Law in the Punjib gave rise to a sharp difference of opinion 
between him and the Government of India, and if that is true, then resigna. 
tion is the onJy honourable course left open toa man of his convictions and 
self-respect. The whole Indian nation will certainly rejoice for his resigning 
the post; for, to remain there under such provoking circumstances was not 
souly impossible but disreputable. Sir Sankaran Nair, we are glad, proved 
himself quite an honourable, and even a formidable, opponent to his colleagues 
‘as bis vigorous and scathing condemnation of the Government of India’s 
despatch shows, and we hope those who will succeed him would follow his 
example if unfortunately they are placed in the same predicament. Sir 
Sankaran Nair also will, we believe, carry on with zeal his mission of securing 
adequate and substantial reforms for India. It will be of immense advantage 
‘if he goes to England as a member of some deputation, His words will carry 
tremendous influence, and we hope that he will respond to this call of duty.” 


27. ‘“Ifno reason is assigned for the resignation of Sir Sankaran Nair 
oo ,, 8 a@ member of the Governor-General’s Hxecutive 
fai teh Men — coe Council it is because none is needed and his dissent- 
yes: SO" ing minute on the Government of India’s despatch 
on the reports of the Southbrough Committees is reason enough for this 
announcement. It will be remembered as one of the most remarkable state 
documents of India and one of the weightiest pronouncements ever heard from 
a high and responsible dignitary........... To-day, we shall refer to only that 
part of Sir Sankaran’s minute which refers to the system of land revenue. 
In this connection there is one clear-cué and uncompromising sentence 
which deserves to be written in gold and memorised by all Indians, young and 
old. ‘India is the only country in the world where neither law, nor custom, 
nor competition determines. the revenue or rent.’ As a mere statement of 
fact this is utterly and wholly unchallengeable, but at the same time it is a 
tremendous indictment against the land revenue system prevailing in India. 
seeeeeee» In bis opinion there should be ‘no increase of revenue merely by 
executive action ; the land revenue or land rent should be treated as revenue 
‘pure and simple to be imposed only by the Legislative Council’. The 
soundness of this view is not open to question, but none the less itis certain 
oe to be regarded as rank heresy by the Government and the bureaucracy, and 
= that such a view should be held by a member of the Government of India. 
oa will be considered astounding.” 
‘3 28. The eee refers to a resignation of Sir Sankaran 
Be oe air and declares that he must have been driven 
a anid S8th Mar. (24), 24th to take the step by the scant respect paid to his 
- Opinion in the Council. [In a subsequent issue the 
A paper suggests the name of certain Indian leaders and particularly presses 
the claims of the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimatulla to the post as in its 


Opinion his appointment as a Muhammadan will be hailed with satisfaction 
throughout India.] ; 


‘29. “He was known = be a strong-minded man of very decided and 

i Ret . Independent views. It was believed that he would 

igh, Sth Mes Ting deb soon come into friction with his colleagues on the 

y was aad ‘Council. The times, too, were very difficult, and the 
‘work of the Education Member, for the reasons indicated above, was ticklish 
an the extreme. With all this Sir Sankaran Nair has managed to pull on 
dor thé fairly long period of three yeays. That fact must do credit to -his 
_ fgense of responsibility and the spirif of reasonableness in. which he has 


‘tackled: with his office. His resignation, at the present juncture, will do 
equal credit to his patriotism and his sense of duty and right.......... We 
might say that the position of members of a close body like the Cabinet or 
Council must create such a constant conflict that no particular cause need 
be assigned for a member’s rasignation. In the case of Sir Sankaran Nair, 
if he has resigned now, the wonder would be not that he has but that he 
could avoid doing it so long........... Far from incurring any blame for his 
present step, Sir Sankaran Nair has earned the thanks and admiration of us 
call, by the manner in which he has stuck so manfully to his guns, in the face 
,of overwhelming difficulties. His place in the Council would be difficult to 
fill; but perhaps he would be able to serve his country better, when he has 
shaken off the trammels of office and stepped into the freervand wider field 
of public life. The question of his successor will not be easily solved. 
Circumstances seem to point to a Bombay man......... Atthe present day, 
two Bombay men seem marked out for the education membership, Sir [brahim 
Rahimtulla and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad.”’ 


80. ‘ Sir Michael O’Dwyer has at last laid down the reins of office in 
: _ the Punjab and his strenuous and drastic adminis- 
The retirement of Sir tration has come to an end. Nobody will be sorry 
ap ae 4 Parei that it has; but his departure will be a matter of 
(31), Bist May po eg small satisfaction, uuless with his disappeaeance the 
Besibity ‘whole character of the administration of the province 
is to change as well. We hope his successor, Sir Kdward Maclagan, will 
soon take such order with the province in his charge as will remove from 
the people’s minds all sdspicion that an Amurath, an Amurath succeeds.......... 
The great merit of the British system of Government is that it is govern- 
ment by law. The law may be good or bad, but it has got to be there. No 
law, no Government. Now, martial law is not any system of law, but rather 
the negation of all law........... Martial law has been resorted to most widely, 
and one may say, wildly in the Punj4b, under the inspiration of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer.......... Government have done extremely wisely in deciding upon 
a withdrawal of these, and thus attempting to dispel the disquiet and mis- 
givings in the people’s minds. The other odious features of ‘O’Dwyerism’ 
will also, we hope, be now speedily abolished.”’ 


a 


Dnyan Prakash (Al), 
30th May; Indu Prakash 
(44), 3lst May. 


The news that Sir Michiel O’ Dwyer who has been so very closely 
associated with the present situation in the Punjab 
has relinquished charge of his office will come as 
a great relief not only to the people of that Province 
but to the whole country. The commotion fo!low- 
ing the partition of Bengal was as nothing compared to the thrilling events 
of the past few weeks in the Punjab. In his farewell message to Government 
officials Sir Michael declared that since the Mutiny of 1857 the authorities 
were never confronted with a more difficult situation. Having once pretended 
that a rebellion had broken out in the Punjab he had no other alternative 
but to draw a parallel between the two movements. As was to be expected 
he was presented with valedictory addresses before his departure. Although 
it is not possible for the people of the Punjab to openly declare just at present 
that he does not deserve any such addresses they will long remember the 
memories of the past few weeks and will one day give expression to their 
pert up feelings. [The Indu Prakash says that Sir Michael O’Dwyer has 
indirectly laid the Indian nation under obligation in that his regime helped 
the people to realise the evil character of an administration’ that is not 
responsible to the people.] | 


32. Commenting on the Indian Budget debate in Parliament, the Sdn? 
Vartaman writes :—We are sorry Mr. Montagu has 

Comments on the Indian defended the Rowlatt Act in the Parliament. Lord 
ec debate in Parlia- Morley yoeld have never defended it. Such laws 
a lessen the confidence of the public in British Justice 
Bs, Mh hc oo (35); and engender a feeling of diseontent and bitterness 
y; Hindusthdan , : “pak eet 

(24), 30th May; Praja ®mongst them. Itis the duty of the Secretary of 
Mitra and Parsi (31), State to remove such a feeling, which, if not remoyed, 
31st May. will nullify all the good effect of the Reforms. |The 
Hindusthdn adds :—the nations that have got an entry 


 ‘Gnto the Lea ie of Metions« are enjoying full self-government, while it is stilf 
ff questi on whether the control of a few departments will be handed over to 
Cs 4 the p eople of this country ‘ or not. India cannot be satisfied merely by getting 
ae ee seats for her. representatives in the League of Nations. When the 
“Reforms of Mr. Montagu are published the public will be in a position to 
" Fedee whether India is fit to bea ‘sister nation’ or not. The Praja Mitra and 
Pédrsi writes :—The Indian Budget was presented to the Parliament on the 
92nd May and we have received the mutilated speech of Mr. Montagu after 
full week! We fail to understand the reason of this delay and curtailment 
_ of the speech. From the information received, one would suppose that no 
~ important topi such as the high-handedness of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, etc., 
were touched inthe debate. This would lead the public to think that at both the 
Parliament and the Secretary of State of India are indifferent to the demands. 
and grievances of the Indians. Who is responsible for this delay and 
curtailment. | 


88. “After the severe indignation in the Indian Press aroused by the 
Associated Press telegram last month, regarding 


Comments on the public wnipping in Lahore, an -official communique 


Martial Law administra- 


ican the Panidb. dated 24th ultimo was published, wherein it was 
g fete India (16), 93th stated that in Lahore Civil area only 12 men were 
May. - sentenced to the punishment of whipping, that except- 


ing one, all of them were petty shopkeepers and 
meniale and that since the 20th ultimo ‘there have been no cases at all.’ 
Though the baseness revealed in the statement that those who were whipped 
were only petty shopkeepers and menials accentuated the public indignation, 
the last item of information sufficiently reassured the people that whipping 
was at last a thing of the past. After a month of dead silence, is issued a 
press communique, again vouchsafing some more truth about whipping. It 
says that from the 15th April to 15th May only 27 persons were flogged in 
the Lahore Civil area, that the average number of stripes inflicted was eleven 
are, and that sence the 18th ultimo no person has been flogged in public. About 
the absurdity of the first fact we have italicized, the less said the better. 
. No man in his senses can think of working out averages in matters such as 
this. And does a stripe or two less in some instances lessen in any way the 
inhumanity of the act itself? The mischievous implication of the second 
fact we have italicised is too patent to be pointed out. It need only be 
mentioned that it reveals a conspiracy of silence to whick the Government 
- of India, no less than the Punjab authorities, are party. The sooner this is 
abandoned the better for the Government. For, in spite of the embargo on 
Messrs. Norton, Roy and others, the dark deeds in the Punjab are bound to 
be out soon or late, with the result that the public dissatisfaction will be 
deepened all the more.” 


34. “‘We respectfully appeal to the Government to allay the fear. 
Servant of India (10) entertained and the widespread rumours going 
o9th pe 7") about all over the country regarding the situation 
is in the Punjab. The fact that intercourse with that 

province is not free, that independent investigation is not allowed, and even 
the orders of the-Viceroy do not get obeyed as in the case of the permission 

to Mr. Andrews, and that everywhere in the disturbed areas there is the reign 

of the martial law gives free scope to such rumours. Under such circums- 
tances no amount of eloquence on the part ofits late ruler can carry any 
conviction to the impartial outsider. Those who know this country are fully 
aware that, in a province ruled with an iron hand, any number of deputations. 

) presenting any kind of fulsome addresses can easily be gotup. We do notsay 
that they are so got up; but we only say that the situation offers a ripe field 
for such suspicions. [tis not in the best interests of the country that such 
an attitude of suspicion should be widely entertained. An atmosphere of this 
~ “type is almost the worst conceivable for the inauguration of a reform scheme. 
. t i is time that an independent inquiry should be held which would induce 

3 gsr confidence in the public mind. In spite of the much advertised cries 
of Martial law ki jai; one oan easily see that people would not exactly welcome 
ime in whieh the military can commandeer anything they like ineluding 


re gy! 


te 


electric fans and lights and the motor car of an Indian Judge, where boys’ 
are not allowed to use bicycles, where going out at night is forbidden, 
where public whipping took place in the beginning, where the accused are not'- 


allowed to get from other provinces the legal advisers whom they want and 
cannot get them from their own province, as the lawyers there are dreadfully 
afraid of appearing to take the side of a suspect even in a professional way. 
If such things are welcomed, humanity in the Punjab must be something 
different from that elsewhere. Even if this be true, we would like an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the reasons which have so radically altered human 
temperament in that province. If all the rumours one hears be true, even 
if a small fraction of them are true, the state of things there must be extra- 
ordinary. The methods in which the riots were suppressed, and the people 
terrorised and cowed down do require investigation. If one may compare 
small things with great, we remember to have read in English papers violent 
attacks against the methods of the Germans in Belgium in tho early days of 
the war. The Germans claimed to have pacified Belgium by their methods 
which were for the time quiet effective, though they involved the killing of 
a few thousand Belgians. We take leave to inform Government that rumour 
credits the Punjib Government and its martial law authorities with having 
similarly shown greafer concern for immediate effect than for requirements of 
scrupulous justice. Only we must acknowledge and gladly mention the fact 
thatrumour does not mention the molestation of women and children in general 
as in Belgium. We do not wish to go into particulars, but the fact of the 
existence of the rumours is undoubted. The numbers of the killed at Amritsar 
and other places are greatly exaggerated by the rumour; the bombing of 
the people from aeroplanes at Gujranvala came as a great shock and outsiders 
wondered whether the British forgot their outcries against the German 
air-raiders who shot women and children indiscriminately. The Germans had 
made several charges against the Belgians to ju:tify their strong measures. 
But the British people would not take these charges at their face value unless 
they were regularly investigated. Lord Bryce led a commission to examine 
all the evidence before them in regard to these charges and to the methods 
of the Germans. Should not something similar be done in the present case? 
We want an independent commission to investigate the matter, and we shall 
be very pleased if the rumours are once for all authoritatively shown to be 
baseless. ‘The Commission would also find out if the situation is in any 
degree due to methods of recruiting. We would propose the name of Lord 
Bryce himself for the head of the Commission. Anybody giving evidence 
before it should be assured of a free pardon and full freedom from any future 
trouble from the police. If the military or other authorities in India oppose 


such an independent inquiry, they will only expose themselves to the 


suspicion that there is something to be hidden and that the military mind 
is the same all over, whether in Germany or India. We again appeal for a 
full, free and impartial inquiry to allay public apprehensions.” [Hlse- 
where the paper writes :—‘ Happily, the regime of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
has now ended and the reins of office have fallen into the hands of an 
administrator of a more equable temperament. We have never disguised our 
own firm moral conviction that the occurrences in the Punjab, which have 
come to be known, did not justify the militarist regime that has been 
inaugurated there. When there was a talk-of passive resistance in times past, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had warned agitators like Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya 
and others that in theirown Interest they should keep out of the Punjab. We 
believe the temper evinced in such a threat is in a greater degree responsible 
for the reign of terror that now prevails in the Punjab than, perhaps, any 
actual events, bad as they are, that may have happened there. The day of 
reckoning is, however, yet to come, for we make no doubt that after the 
withdrawal of the martial law, a part of the action taken under it will be 
judicially tested. In the meanwhile, the finding of an independent commis- 
sion of inquiry is needed to satisfy the public mind that needless severities 
have not been perpetrated simply to strike terror into the hearts of the people. 
The Punjab is not so isolated from the rest of the country that nothing that 
passes there can be known outside. If half of the things that it is said are 
happening there in the name of law and order be true, they disclose a perilous 
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tion, of affairs. We hope. Sir Michael's ‘retirement will facilitate. the. 
speedy res station to the normal state of affairs. In any case the Punjab will- 
: eave 8 sigh of relief that Sir Michael’s term of office has come to an end.” 


as . 85. Iti is hoped an a Punjab will breathe freely now after the asi" 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer whose regime has proved 
_Mahrétia 5 ts Tune, nothimg but a curse to the fair province. Time and 
gain this Irish Sultan was proclaiming from the house-tops that his policy 
repression,—for conciliation he seldom practised,—nipped all political 
axitadion | in the bud, and he was never weary of extolling it. The fact, 
however, was that innocent and necessary agitation was driven underground 
‘by his policy and the material had become so combustible by constant repres- 
sion that’ only a spark was enough to burst it into flames......... The 
province was simply seething with discontent, and bitter racial prejudice, and 
the seeming calm was nothing but a signal of the coming violent storm. The 
whole province was shaken to its foundations by it; men died by hundreds 
under shot and shell; and sorrow and misery stalked abroard in the fairest 
land! And all this is to the credit of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s ‘ passionate 
love’ of the province! His ‘love’ has branded innocent Moderates like 
Messrs. Kalinath Roy’ Rambhuj Dutt, Harkisanlal, Narang, and others as 
‘seditionists ’ and ‘rebels,’ it has stamped out moderation from that province; 
and it has blasted many a promising career! And yet it was all for the ‘love’ 
of the province !”’ 


36. Affairs in the Punjab are day by day getting quieter and the Punjab 
oe joins the rest of India in its.outburst of loyal senti- 
Gujarati | (20), 20th ments to help the British with all its heart against 
a & Sdn Vartamdn (33), the Afghans. This proves that while it is true 
th and 29th May ; Praja ok thee You tat; f litical ref 
Mitra and Parsi (31), 29th at the Indians are agitating ior political retorms 
Jdm-e-Jamshed ‘26), through legitimate means, they are eager to help the 
aoth May. British in any danger that befalls them. The 
| Punjab, therefore, has forgotten its own difficulties 
and is getting quieter. However, it appears that the people of the Punjab 
have become disgusted with the harsh operation of the Martial Law. The 
students as well as some of the leading citizens of the province have been 
subjected to untold hardships. Is not the order of the Military Commander 
of the Punjab prohibiting Mr. Norton and other leading Barristers from entering 
the Punjab subversive of the fundamental principles of British justice ? What 
reasons have prompted the Government of the Punjab to take such steps ? Why 
ay (ny, do not they enlighten the public on the true situation ? Why is not an enquiry 
oC held into the affairs of the province by a mixed committee? It is hoped 
i - that the Labour Party will succeed in its endeavours to get a parliamentary 
Commission appointed to enquire into the causes of unrest in the Punjib and 
other similarly affected provinces. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer has become the most unpopular officer in the whole of India. How- 
ever, we must thank him for the assurance he gave, on the eve of his retirement, 
to the effect that the Martial Law will soon be removed from the whole of the 
Punjab and hope that his successor will not allow any delay to occur in 
fulfilling the promise. We trust that the members of the various deputations 
that have gone to England will in the first instance draw the attention of the 
British public to the affairs iu the Punjab. In a subsequent issue the paper 
thanks His Excellency the Viceroy for removing the Martial Law from certain 
districts in the Punjab and hopes that the new Lieutenant Governor will 
recommend the total removal of that law from the province. It hopes that 
the various deputations in England will urge on Parliament the necessity of 
appointing a Commission to enquire into the disturbances in the Punjab. 
The Praga Mitra and Parsi thanks His Excellency the Viceroy for removing 
the martial law from certain districts in the Punjab and for the orders issued 
in respect of the trials under that law and hopes that the popular leaders 
_ who have received ignominous punishments will now have an opportunity of 
_ getting those punishments cancelled by claiming a re-trial with permission to. 
joe e the services of those barristers who had been prohibited from entering 
nl anjab. The Jdm-e-Jamshed deprecates the highhanded policy of 
al tr ; Sir Moa in the sicumca and i impresags upon Government the. necessity of 
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appointing such officers as would sympathise with the people and would:try 
to know their views. It mentions His Excellency be oe Lloyd as the? 
type of such an officer.| 


87. The stars of repression are still in the sbisicinaai. It remains to. 
be seen. whether even after the setting of the evil 
spapeacdade ute Ach rain star—Sir Michael O’Dwyer—martial law would be 
given a back number and whether beneficent stars would reign in its stead. 
But people are afraid that before the evil period lapses, Lala Har Kishen 
Lal and Kali Nath Roy’s cases would be decided and that the persons named 
would have to suffer a grievous calamity. Counsels have been prohibited from 
entering the Punjab to defend the accused. As the prohibition is quite 
unjust and vindictive even the moderate Indian Association of Calcutta has 
condemned this highhandedness. ‘The Calcutta Bar Association presided over 
by the Advocate-General has condemned it. On the whole the O’Dwyer 
administration is creating disgust even in the minds of justice-loving HEtro- 
peans. It appears that even the Viceroy cannot interfere with martial law ! 
Tt. but illustrates what Lord Morley said: ‘ martial law is negation of law.’ It 
is difficult to see what Sir Michael O’Dwyer has gained by his harsh 
administration which has been condemned by the London Observer. As he is 
to go within three or four days we have nothing to do with his goodness or 
badness. But all Indians must protest against the free hand granted to 
‘bludgeon rule’ by the Viceroy by declining to interfere with martial law. 
His Excellency is the representative of the King and he must remove the 
injustice done to the people by any authority. ‘To say that he cannot interfere 
with military powers is to introduce something like the Zabern policy into India.’ » 


08. ‘The so-called firm and strong policy of Sir Micheal O’Dwyer 
bint dtm OD has converted the most loyal province into a furnace 
gond May > of feuds and riots........... Martial law, which is no 
law, isnot the remedy. The-law is being admini- 
stered with relentless severity. Still there appear to be no signs of returning 
sanity. We are afraid too much importance is attached to the biassed 
opinion of the man on the spot and saner counsels of the gods of the White- 
hall are not allowed to prevail. That the Punjab Government be allowed to 
go on undisturbed in its autocratic ways and that the Government in India 
should silently aquiesce in it, is a disheartening feature. One loses faith 
in the future and gloomy forebodings are created by this state of melancholy 
isolation from local conditions on the part of the Government of India. May 
we not aptly ask at this place ‘ Where is the Secretary of State’? We do not 
know what version of the internal situation reaches the shores of the English 
Channel. We really wonder at the ignorance of the Northcliffe Press when 
it believes that unrest is due to religious differences. This sort of humbug is 
easily swallowed by Englishmen at Home.” 


39. Referring to the Calcutta Bar meeting of protest against the Punjab 
Daydn -Prakdsh (41) orders refusing permission to counsel to enter the 
29th May ? Punjab the Daydn Prakdsh says:—There can be no 
question about the legality or otherwise of the order 
when the Advocate General, the Legal Adviser of the Government presides 
over the meeting of protest. The explanation of the Punjab Government that 
the prohibition was in accordance with the proclamation of the Commanding 
Officer, goes against them. ‘The proclamation was dated the 14th but counsel 
were prohibited on the 9th and 12th instant. Moreover the prohibition is not 
legal according to rules 22, 81 and 83 of the martial law. If Government are 
determined not to withdraw from anything once they have done it, we 
cannot say anything. Butitis necessary that the mistake which concerns 
the lives of the accused should be rectified. 


40. An anonymous contributor writes to the Hindusthdn :—When 
| swadeshi is given a more spirited aspect it will be 
Why the swadesht converted into boycott. There is merely a difference 


movement should be of degree between swadeshi and boycott. If boycott 


ee ee re 4, connotes hatred, swadeshi can equally do the same. 


May. The mill-owners of Lancashire when they lose the 


means of their livelihood by our swadeshi will try | 


\ 


$e do the be ‘San. to. ‘head i. ‘movement. by imposing excise or other kinds. 

Of dinties ae We on our part shall protest against such an imposition and this 

Swill ‘give rise to animosity. In ese circumstances how can there be only. 

 fieélings of love-in the swadesht movement? The swadeshi movement cannot. 
_- ‘fut ultimately be turned into a boycott of foreign goods. The Labour Party 
Bees of ite own accord has comé to our help by advocating the repeal of the 

ie wiatt Act without our having eompelled them to do so by resort to boycott. 

= should, therefere, do nothing that will hurt the feelings of the Labour 
‘Party in any way. It is desirable that there should be no agitation in respect 
. of the swadeshi movement as one, as the Reform Scheme bas not assumed a 
Eee at shape. 


4A, The Praja Mitra and Parsi publishes the letter written by Swami 
Shradhhanand to Mr. M. K. Gandhi withdrawing 
his signiture from the Satyagraha pledge. In the. 
course of the letter the Swami says:—The Rowlatt 
Bill has practically destroyed the freedom of man- 


‘Withdrawal of Swami 
Shradanand from the 
passive resistance move- 


ment... - kind and when you appealed for concerted action. 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi I joined the movement. You ordered a fast and 
(31), 30th May; Hinmdus- penance on the passing of the Bill and all are aware: 


thdn (24), 30th May; of what happened in Delhi on that account on the 
aad U rene tale a08e 30th March. I joined you in denouncing the mischief 
ast ata @ (2%), and terrorism practised by thoughtless persons at 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Amritsar and other places 
and shudder at the burning of churches and public 
and private buildings. Iam horrified at the murder of Indian Christians 
| and the unjustifiable outrages on women, and hope that the Hindus and 
ae Muhammadans of Amritsar and other places will try to make amends to them. 
ae But I do not approve of your silence in the matter of the cause given by 
ae Government officials to provoke the citizens of Delhi. JI was not able 
vale : fo express fo you my disapproval: in time owing to the gagging of 
: public opinion and the Press at Delhi and the censoring of letters and 
telegrams. You have suspended your civil disobedience for a time as 
according to your opinion the times were not favourable forits continuance 
owing to the disturbances in the country and you have expressed a wish to. 
begin it anew on the restoration of peace. I am now convinced that there. 
will be no peace in the country as long as the vresent Sarkdr lasts and that 
Satyagraha will not be successful as said ‘by you. On this account I am 
convinced that Satyagraha in respect of civil disobedience cannot be begun 
again without giving rise to disturbances in the country. I, moreover, believe 
that the Rowlatt Bills will have been repealed when real peace will be 
established in the country and that there will then be no necessity of continuing 
the Satyagraha movement. In these circumstances I beg to withdraw my 
pledge. As an ascetic I shall preach on the subjects of righteousness, truth, 
continence, Ahimsa (non-slaying), etc. There has been no change in my 
geantg opinion about the Rowlatt Bill and when the Act comes into force 
shall consider if my religious duty to disobey the orders issued under it 
and shall use all my spiritual means to get it repealed. [The Hindusthan 
publishes the same letter in the same phraseology. The Sdénj Vartamdn also 
publishes the letter, but in the sentence “I am now convinced that there 
will be no peace in the country as long as the present Sarkdr lasts,” for the 
words “present Sarkdr” it substitutes “the present system of adwinis- 
tration.”] Young India publishes the letter in English and the words used 
are “ the present system of Government.” 


42. It is well-known the bureaucracy takes the utmost precaution in 

Wanted a Parli regard to the news transmitted from here to Kngland 

tary Cceuintittes $0 inquire about the present situation. This body is adept in 

into the aliath mineat supplying garbled accounts and in exaggerating the 
Sudhakar (124), 25th true facts in such 4 way tha the authorities and the 

May. : people there do not suspect it of pursuing a policy 

ae ia of repression. Our statement is borne out by the 
pun omments appearing in the English newspapers to hand. These papers have 
_ to content themselves with a mutilated version of all our movements supplied 
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to them by the bureaucracy. A glance at them shows that none of them with 
the solitary exception of the Daily Herald has the magnanimity to place the 
Indian case honestly before the British public. This paper is of opinion that 
the House of Commons should not rely on the information supplied by the 
bureaucracy but should demand an open inquiry into the causes of the Indian 


unrest. Of course the bureaucracy and its supporters in England will not — 


approve of the views expressed by the Daily Herald but they are sure to 
commend themselves to all fair-minded and just people. We trust, therefore, 
the whole Indian nation will demand with one voice a Parliamentary com- 
mission of inquiry and thus oblige the Imperial Government to deal with 
Indian questions in a spirit of sympathy. : 


43. The Praja Mitra and Parsi warns the Indian Govern ment against 
adopting the policy of Imperial Preference without 


India and Imperial Pre- carefully considering the detailed enquiry that was 
erence. 


Pig ly ee ee question. In view of India’s inability, it continues, 


to impose necessary duties on foreign commodities 
in order to safeguard the interests of native industries, to give preference to 
British goods is to give them undue and unjust advantage over Indian-made 
goods. It is of opinion that such a policy would prove highly detrimental to 
the interests of indigenous industries and that if the words ‘British Goods ’ 
include also colonial goods, it would be adding insult to injury to ask India 
to give this undeserved advantage to the colonies. 


44. The Bombay Samdchdr thanks the Government of India for their 
immediate reply to the Committee of the Indian 

Comments on the rise Merchants’ Chamber in connection with their repre- 
in the exchange. sentation regarding the rise in the exchange and 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Ye-iterates its demand of granting adequate repre- 
26th May; Hindusthdn sentation to Indians on the Exchange Committee. 


(24), 29th May. It urges Government to devise means to bring into 


circulation the crores of rupees that are being 
constantly hoarded by the public and suggests as practical measures the 
removal of the difficulties that the mofussil public have to encounter in 
encashing currency notes. [The Hindusthdn writes:—It is certainly regret- 
table that the Government should have adopted a policy that would cause 4 
loss of about 20 crores to the Indian public, simply for the sake of meeting 
the estimated loss of only 43 crores that would result to them in consequence 
of the high price of silver. This will no doubt serve to bring down the prices 
of food-grains and such other articles to some extent, but looking to the loss 
it will cause to Indian exports and the injury that it will do to the native 
industries, we cannot but say that the present exchange policy 1 is on the whole 
prejudicial to the public interests. | 


45. The Jdm-e-Jamshed complains that the grain dealers in Bombay 

are robbing the public by demanding rates much 

The grain dealers of higher than those warranted by the Controller of 

Bombay are robbing the Prices and declares that the Controller’s price list 

— Jamshed (26) published from time to time has completely remain- 

sist Bor oe ’ ed a dead letter so far as the actual practice goes. 

How long, the paper asks, will such a state of things 

be allowed to continue and how long will the public be left. to groan under 

it? It urges Government to remedy this evil before it is too late and for the 

satisfactory solution of the question demands the appointment of a Committee 

in which some members not connected with the grain trade must be included. 

Tt hopes the Government of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will promptly 
move in this matter. 


46. A correspondent writing in the Indu Prakdsh says ‘that the 

anne decision of Government to divide the Thana Dist- 
Comments on the rict into two parts and make Thana the head- 
proposed division of the quarters of neither district owing to its insanitary 


Thana District. 
condition has dissatisfied the people. Thana would 
in Prakdsh (44), 31st 1a 6 been a better place to live in, says he, if a part 
of the expenditure involved in the proposed changes 
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made during the regime of Lord Curzon into that 


. 
‘g 


ebony 
Ghee 


fad bee} dovoted to diproving it. The sBiitaelian dat hopes that Government 


hetically consider the objections of the Thana District Conference, 
nly , against the changes contemplated by them. 


“4 Mr. Hanmantrao Tervi writes to the Shubhodaya :—As Government 
do not interfere with the internal management of 
Goverment shoul d Devasthans and as they have not made any arrange- 
sppoint @ committee to ments for it, the money they spend on Devasthans 
ie minagenent Debasthan generously is wasted. It is necessary to appoint a 
ea aa (91), 23rd committee to inquire into the management of 
ae oe Devasthans and the following may be the terms of: 
A reference :—Though worship, etc., is stopped in 
De itlione in uninhabited villages Pujaris enjoy the lands granted to them. 
©an such grants be stopped and re-granted to new temples? In famous 
temples, separate lands have been granted for specific objects. Is it not 
ie desirable to make some arrangement to see that these objects are carried out ? 
a Many private grants have~been made to temples; is it reasonable to make 
PS some arrangements for the administration of these Inams in accordance with 
— the. objects of the donors? Many cash presents are made and ornaments 
— given to idols. Are Pujaris entitled to them? If not what arrangements 
—_ | should be made? Some jdt indms are granted to temples. If these have been 
, sold to men professing an alien faith, should the lands be resumed for the 
temple? Should a committee be appointed to see if there are encroach- 
ments? It is Pujaris who have in many instances encroached upon temple 
lands. So much so that there is no room left for going round the idol. 
a - What arrangements should be made in order to put a stop to these things and 
a resume the site? Is it necessary to see that temple lands are not divided ? 
oS It would be good if defects such as these are inquired into and reforms are 
made. : 


ee 48. “The order proscribing Mr. Hyndman’s latest book, ‘ The Awakening 
of Asia’, cannot be excused as one of the casual 

ae louie Comments on the pros- freaks of Government. The book was held up in 
is ager ag co age Britain for two years by the Censor, but was released 
Acie’. © Awakening ©" for publication about three months ago. The watch- 
Young India (16), 28th dogs of Indian loyalty are, however, not content 
: May. with the example of justice given by the British 
| Censor, since they prefer to have another season of 
» whimsical induloande on their own account. We have not seen the book, but 
we have before us a copy of the ‘ Times Literary Supplement’ which discusses 
it in the course of a leading review. The criticism does not show any signs of 
excitement or alarm in the interests of British Rule in India and we cannot 
help thinking that Government, in interdicting the work, have got uneasy in 
the interests of something other than public safety. Mr. Hyndman is. one of 
the staunch friends of India. His publications include ‘Indian Policy and 
English Justice ’ and ‘ Bankruptcy of India,’ and they contain criticisms of 
the bureaucracy that have never been relished by them. From the review, 
we infer that the book contains certain outspoken criticisms. about their 
stewardship which are for the moment suppressed in India. We are told that 
‘the book is worth reading because with all its glaring defects it carries the 
perfectly true warning that the problems of Asia may eclipse those of Europe 
sooner than most people think’. ‘The bureaucracy are too busy establishing 
their own interests to notice prognostications about eclipse or earthquake. 
They do not like to listen to any strong indictment of themselves and foil the 

critic by suppressing him altogether.”’ 


49. The one thing that seems to be common to. the Montagu- 

ae Chelmsford report, the Southborough Committee’s 
_ indian masses should Reports and the Government of India’s Despatch is 
Sate ee into’ the profound ignorance as to the fitness of Indians. 
i fore (new), 24th May. All seem to have persuaded themselves that Indians 


are not fit for self-government and that they are in 


ta “4H 


.. & Bem i-barbarous state. The origin of this ignorance of Indians lies in the 
Bea ray and oie ted character of the information reosived by the officials. 


WARY Fie ee. AT 
Pike eae 4 
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But matters are now undergoing a change, and cultivators and artizans are 


begining to take part in the Congress and deputations elected by the people 
themselves are going to England: The masses have another duty also,to 
perform, v2z., to rebut-by meetings held in every village the argument put forward 
by the bureaucracy that its rule though disliked by the middle classes is accept- 
able to the masses. The masses should no longer rely on the comfort-loving 
Zamindars or the hair-splitting middle classes who have by their internal quarrels 
brought India’s name into contempt but take into their own hands the national 
questions, because the labouring classes are the real citizens of India. The 
Indian masses have been going down for the last three thousand yaars 
principally owing to the mutual quarrels of the comfort-loving classes and 
they must come forward to put a stop to this. The reforms scheme is to 
usher in a new era and if is a convenient time for the awakening of. the 


masses, 
swardjzya. 


who should prove by ‘constitutional means that they are fit for 


50. The Rdjakdran quotes figures from Young India, published. by 


Comparison between 
commissions 1n the Army 
given to Negroes in 
America and to those 
given to Indians in India. 
_Rdajakdran (116), 25th 


May. 


of. 


An appeal to Maratha 
Chiefs toassist the Bhdrat 
Itthas. Sanshodhak 
Mandal. 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 30th 
May. 


to His Highness to fulfil his promises. 


Lala Lajpatrai in America, and says that whereas 
there are in America 1,000 Negro commissioned 
officers in a Negro population of one crore, in India 
there are only nine Indian commissioned officers in 
a.population of 31 crores. ‘The time has come, 
remarks the paper, to request the British nation. to 
give Indians, who are far more civilised than the 
Negroes, at least the same treatment which the 
latter receive in America. 


T'he hud Prakdsh bestows lavish praise upon Mr. Vishwanth 


Kashinath Rajawade for his services to historical 
research 
Sanshodhak Mandal and urges the Maratha Chiefs 
to give the Mandal all the help in their power. It 
alleges that according to its information the Maha- 
raja of Baroda had promised the late Mr. Gokhale 
to give pecuniary aid to the Mandal and it appeals 
Some malicious persons have secretly 


endeavoured, remarks the paper, to bring the Mandal, with which Mr. Raja- 
wade is so very Closely associated, under Government’s displeasure, but, it hopes 
that their efforts will prove unsuccessful, as if has begun its work under the 
blessings of men like Sir Mahadev B. Chaubal and Dr. Bhandarkar. 


52, The Rdjakdran comments with satisfaction upon the manifesto 


Comments on the 
Labour leaders’ manifesto 
urging grant of Swarjaya 
to India. 

_ Rajakaran (116), 25th 
May. 


issued by the three Labour leaders, Robert Williams, 
Robert Smillie and George Lansbury, advocating 
srant of Swarajya to Indians and remarks:—The 
bureaucracy are enraged if we criticise their misdeeds. 
T'bey are, however, powerless to punish the Labour 
leaders. They would do well, therefore, to mend 


their ways rather than fall into Sierepate throughout 
the whole world. 


03. The ae oon tribes have refused to side with the Amir aia 


Comments on the 
Afghan War. 
Akhbdr-e-Islam 


(59), 
26th May. 


some of them have shown the wisdom of expressing 
even their loyalty to the British Crown. The 
Afghans at Lahore, who together with their ances- 
tors were a constant source of trouble to the British 
Government before the time of Lord Curzon, have 


also expressed their disapproval of the attitude of the present Amir towards 


the British. 


In these circumstances we should not be surprised if the Amir 


had to sustain great losses and suffer much hardship in consequence of his 
waging war with the British. Owing to the Amir’s defeat in the present war, 
lakhs of rupees that were annually paid to him as subsidy will be saved. The 
unfortunate third son of the late renowned Amir Habibullah Khan has set 


ote to ruin He Kingdom of Ae. immediately utter ascending the 
throne. 


in connection with the Bhdrat Itthds. 


% 


« We are su 8 het at the Briti sh Government will not. connive at the: 
— .'s doings of the Afghans but will punish them so that. 
; Task 5, 1 16 they will never do such a. thing again. It seems. 
: ‘~~~ thatthe people of Afghanistan Mo not know why 
oe | _. $here has been war and what have been its results 
80 far: ‘To enlighten the people of Afghanistan the British Government has. 
nged for copies of a proclamation to be thrown from aeroplanes into that 
‘Gouniry. This proclamation reviews the favours shown to Afghanistan from 
time to time by the British Government and ex poses the machinations of the 
Amir Amanullah. Let us see what is going to be the attitude of the Afghans 
_ after the perusal of that proclamation. The war will be either against the 
ei Gee whole Afghan nation or against Amanullah and his hot-headed associates 
oA only. In any case signs are not wanting that the throne of Amanullah is in 
| Jeopardy. If the Afghan nation stands by the Amir, there is no doubt that 
not tale will the tates army be destroyed in no time but the people will 
ek suffer a great loss of life and property. Wearesure that the Afghan nation 
Be Will disclaim their present Amir, make an early peace with the British 
Government, and punish his confederates. 


. 55. “The Amir of Afghanistan has made the folly of invading India 

pres specially at the moment when the British have. 

_ Sind Advocate (11), emerged victorious from the recent world-wide war. 

15th ‘ead Had the Afghan Amir thought of this when 

the recent HMuropean war had broken out, it could 

have been apprehended that then there was some possibility of mischief ; 

but now, it will not be long when the Amir will get the punishment he 

rightly deserves........... Howmuchsoever we be surprised at the attitude 

of the Amir towards the English and his allies, we have no cause 

to,be alarmed, since all necessary for the war has been done. Our duty at 

the present moment is as clear as the daylight. India needed paar it 

does not need—the words of His Excellency the Viceroy to impress on her 

that she should be loyal. India (it needs no words of ours even to point out) 
has been loyal to tho core and she will remain loyal.” 


56. The present war has afforded Government an excellent opportunity 
of freeing the poor people from a great nuisance. 
Ail Pathans should be [tis a well-known fact that the usurious Pathan 
deported a ag oath money-lenders harass their unfortunate victims in 
— (49), various ways. The Government of India were 
i 7 obliged to overlook their conduct in the past owing 
to their anxiety to maintain friendly relations with the Amir. But since the 
latter has wantonly attacked India, Government should now deport all the 
Pathans and see that they do not return and harass the people again. We 

urge Government to move immediately in this matter. 


—~«87. “This giving of the audience by the Conncil to the Indian Delega- 

. tion was an act of recognition of the services rendered 
Comments on the audi- by the Indian Moslems during the war. We hope 
ence given by the Council the Allied Powers will be able to solve the question 


os ) of the Allied Powers to the 
& | lille delmation ‘on. the of Turkey in a manner satisfactory to the Moslems. 


: sseoseoee We would at the same time request our 
ny. Guede Peo ch (22), Moslem friends to distinguish between the Suzerain 
Bee 25th ‘May, Eng. cols. of Turkey as such and the Khaliph. It is with the 


. latter that they are concerned and so long as his status 
and diginity as a religious head are preserved, they have no cause of complaint 
left. With the Sultan of Turkey as such they have nothing to do and so 
long as they owe allegiance to King-Emperor they can having nothing to do. 
- .... We, therefore, ask them bo have a little patience and see how the things 
poe | Sevelop. 


58. After all it 18a matter of congratulation that even at the eleventh 
Herald aa) hour an opportunity has been accorded to some 


influential Muslim residents of London who know the 
> feelings of their brethren and are trusted by the latter 


é 
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‘with a’ view to. give expression to the wishes and aspirations of; the Muslim 
world. But we have to see in what form it fructifies. From some of the 
letters which have reached India, the Hamdan learns with pleasure that His 
Highness the Aga Khan is using his influence to the full in this matter and 
placing the views of the Musalmans before the Peace Conference frankly and 
fully. We hope, therefore, that His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan and Mr. Abdulla Yusuf Ali, along with the Indian dele- 
gates, have urged before the Conference that the Musalmans desire that 
the religious prestige of the Caliphate and the complete freedom of the holy 
places of Islam should be maintained ; that they cannot tolerate the transfer 
of the Muslim countries to the dominance of the non-Muslims whether Jews 
or Christians; that they approve of granting autonomy to the Turkish 
provinces under the suzerainty of the Caliph; and that they look with great 
anxiety at the giving away of any part of Palestine to the Jews of Jerusalem 
or Cyprus or any part of Asia Minor to the Greeks. A disappointing feature, 
however, of the whole situation is that the Greeks have taken possession of 
Smyrna. It is quite possible that this occupation may be like the occupation 
of other Turkish regions at present garrisoned by the Allied troops, which 
might be removed after the Peace Treaty is signed. During the last three 
months the Muhammadans have been assured by British statesmen to the 
effect that their case would be duly placed before the Conference. But we 
shall feel thankful only when the outcome of these labours turns oat to be 
satisfactory. 


*99. “ Another reason why India should have her own elected represent- 
ative in the League of Nations is that India is as 

One reason why India yet a dependency in reality, and although she is 
must have an elected equal to the dominions and other nations in name, 
ee at a _ on the her position is quite anomalous. For, while the 
go Se otbage ager League will, by rule, call i t of 
Mahrdtta (8), Ist Tune, League will, by rule, call every year for a report of 
the administration of every subject nation from every 

mandatory power to whose charge it is committed, it will not do so in the 
case of India, on the plea that India herself will be represented, or will have 
a chance of being represented, in the Assembly of the League. Jn fact, how- 
ever, under the present constitution, India will be represented by the Govern- 
ment of India’s nominee, and he will be bound to put forth only the official 
view, which usually carefully glosses over the defects and puts forth only the 
seemingly good points before the public. Not only thus will India’s grievan- 
ces—and it is no use disguising the fact that they are many—be studiously 
hidden from the gaze of the nations, but, on the contrary, she will be repre- 
sented as a fully contented and a prosperous nation. This will be far from the 
truth, and it is to avoid this danger that India should have, till she becomes 
a fully self-governing power, her own elected representative in the international 
League to put forth her case properly and bring to light the defects of the 
British administration in India. What the subject nations in charge of 
mandatory powers can secure by right, India too must have. In the case of 
India, Britain’s hands are not clean, and until she (Britain) does not take 
care to wash them privately and promptly, there must be some one with 
power to wash them in the public. Without that she will not improve, and 
it is therefore that an Indian elected ‘member is necessary in the Assembly 


of the League.” 
60. The terms of peace are all that could be desired from the point 


The terms of peace. of view of the victors in the war but they cannot 
Gujardti (20), 25th stand the test of Dr. Wilson’s fourteen points. There 
May. was tall talk about the struggle of right against 


might. Might was ultimately defeated by the superiority of men and 
“materials. But the blood boiling in the veins has cooled down and the 
motives of selfishness have begun to come together from all directions. We 
do not know where our truth is smothered under selfishness. They are 
talking of compensation, pretences, conveniences and benefits. We shall 


not be surprised if shortly arrangements are made for bringing in the Balance 


- of Power. It would be foolish.to suppose that there would be no parties in 
the League of Nations. ‘Will ‘pot there be a rival League of Nations? The 
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fangements ma e for taking - possession of enemy countries are. truly 
Amirs tet * stil tha are talking of the rights of nations and self-determina- 
ion! The Persian deputation asked for the deliverance of Persia from the 
_  @ivision of that country in the name of Russian and British spheres of 
influence. But will England’s influence be thus removed? If Afghanistan 
: is under British@protection why should not Persia be? It is for the victor 
_ t0 dictate terms and it would be futile for Germany to claim a share in 
framing them. We do not think that Germany will altogether refuse to 
accept the terms of that the Allies will press all their claims. Just as 
‘Germany i is not ina position to fight there is no enthusiasm left in England 
_ or France to continue the war. In these circumstances both sides will try 
to get as much as possible and peace will surely be concluded by a compro- 
mise, There is no possibility of France, England ana America running the 
hazard of taking possession of Germany. 


ea 61. ‘‘ Knowing as we do of the tone of restraint systematically followed 
eo ) by the Zribune, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Comments on the sent- the trial deserved to be conducted in an ordinary 
peg ere ve et editor Gourt And full facility given to the accused to put up 
of the T'rvbune (Lahore). his own defence. Worse than the injustice of having 
Young India (16), 31st 
May; Mahratia (8),* 1st had the case summarily rushed through a court 
June. under Martial Law, was the denial of adequate 
facilities. for defence. About the rigour of the 
sentence, we do not wish to say anything, seeing that tho accused was fore- 
doomed to high penalties,according to the severe style in which the prosecu- 
tion was pursued. Justice, as we understand it, has not been rendered and 
we can only sympathise with the fate of the distinguished publicist to whom 
the Punjab owes a debt of gratitude. The Tribune was not an ordinary 
newspaper. It was the best organ of Indian opinion in the Punjab, with a 
fine record of service. In dealing with Mr. Kali Nath Roy in a summary 
manner, the Punjab Government has deeply offended the people of the Punjab, 
indeed, the whole of India, for the influence of the T’rzbwne travelled beyond 
the boundaries of the Punjab. We feel confident that the wrongs being per- 
petrated by the Punjab Government in the name of law and order will not be 
allowed by the Nation to pass by without redress being sought and obtained.” 
[The Makrdtta calls the sentence “ atrocious.’’| ” 


oe | 62. Everyone will be sorry to bear that Mr. Kalinath Roy, editor of the 
i: ee Cone ee ae Tribune, has been sentenced to undergo rigorous 
ae "s0th has ’ imprisonment for two years. The Tribune was one 
ee of the few English dailies ably conducted by Indians. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, an out-and-out bureaucrat, naturally could not brook 
the crititicisms of an independent journal of its type and ordered his prosecu- 
ion under section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. Eminent barristers were 
not allowed to proceed to Lahore to defend him and he had to content himself 

with such legal assistance as Government was pleased to give him. Mr. Roy 
has been treated most unjustly and we trust His Excellency the Viceroy will 


order his release when an appeal is made to him. 


63. It is to be regretted that the Commission appointed by Government 
to try the criminal cases that occurred in Gujarat 
Suggestion that a Mu- during the recent disturbances does not contain any 


‘hammadan Judge should 
GE Ey A Chee Ty Muhammadan. The appointment of an additional 


(aid Oomimiesion. Muhammadan member would have been considered 
~ Political Bhomiyo (74), ™more proper and the Muhammadans would have been 
80th May. pleased by it. It is not yet too late to make such 


7 an appointment. [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
Mr. Gandhi himself admits that the disturbances were the result of the 
_Satyagraha movement organised by him. Why should then he be not tried 
and punished in the light of his own confession? The ignorant masses are 
Of opinion that Government are afraid of Mr: Gandhi. Government should, 

therefore, take steps against Mr. Gandhi to dispel such a notion. ‘Thay should 
er leo rome the manera leaflets mned by him.] — 


a fee 
To 28). y 


64, . Mr, Ratilal Desai of Surat, a member of the Indan Defence Force, 

3 applied for a license to keep a gun and obtained if 
Comments on the can- after a good deal of enquiry. Within a month, how- 
cellation of the fire-arms ever, the District Magistrate informed him that he 


license granted to Mr. a: oe 
Ratilal Desai of Surat. did not consider him eligible to carry arms and that, 


therefore, the license issued to him was cancelled. 
ast Mey. —— In addressing the communication to Mr. Desai, the 
| : District Magistrate did not even use the conventional 
‘Mr.’ before his name. Mr. Desai. brought this omission to the notice of the 
District Magistrate and also demanded to know the reason why his license 
was cancelled so suddenly. The District Magistrate's reply again lacked the 
usual ‘Mr.’ and init he informed Mr. Desai that in his opinion the mind 
and morals of a man who took part in the Satyagraha movement must be 
corrupt and that, therefore, he was not fit to receive any privileges from 
Government. We do not suppose this official’s views will be shared by any- 
one outside the Anglo-Indian world. No sensible and self-respecting person 
will accept this Magistrate's interpretation that only those, who abjectly 


acquiesce in everything that Government does, are honest and the rest are 
scoundrels. 


65. Some more newspapers have fallen victims to the Press Act influenza. 

The Hindu of Madras is known for its reason- 

“Increasing stringency ble and equable attitude. Its editor, Mr. Kasturi 
of the Press Act. Ranga Aiyangar, was selected as a member of the 
Kesart (109), 27th May; Press Deputation. It is strange that the paper 
Surya (new), 24th May. ghould be asked to pay a security of Rs. 2,000 
soon after the beginning of Lord Willingdon’s regime. 

We have often experienced that the Indian Courts cannot dispense justice 
in such cases. But the Besant appeals have proved that even the Privy 
Council cannot do justice in such cases. ‘The Viceroy says he cannot 
do anything against military powers. The Privy Council says that it 
does not interfere with the decisions of local courts as they know best. 
Does this not mean that there is no one to save the people from mili- 
tary and magisterial tyraony? The Szndhu Samachar hitherto free was 
asked to pay a security of Rs. 1,000! The Hindvdsi is to be prose- 
cuted under 124A. In this way the Press Act is showing its powers 
just next to the martial law; what is most regrettable is that while 
there is some hope of becoming free from the grip of martial law within 
6 or 12 months, the Press Act has the Indians permanently in its grasp. 
[Referring to the steps taken against certain newspapers in different parts of 
India the Surya says that though it is impossible for Indian papers to 
comment fearlessly on the measures taken by Government in the prevailing 
delicate circumstances, it takes the liberty to tell the authorities that both 
Government and the people will be losers by the publication of one-sided 
Government versions alone of the present day events. It advocates the 


reversal of the present policy in order to establish confidence between the 
Government and the people.} ' 


66. The reply given by the Governor of British East Africa that the 
: land in British Kast Africa is meant exclusively for 
Grievances of Indians the British soldiers is quite unjust. We hope the 


in British Kast Africa. = British Government will not allow this kind of 
Praja Mitra and Parse 


| injustice being done to the Indians. But if the 
Sautekeg (a6; Sab Mes British Government refuse to interfere for one reason 

or another, then they should order the reservation of 
India for Indians alone. This is a just demand and for,the sake of justice the 
rights of Indians should be recognised in India if Africa is to be reserved for 
the Britishers. {The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while writing in the same strain, urges 
Government to change their present policy, based asit is on racial distinctions, 


for one based on equality and justice. It exhorts Government to take up. 


this question as soon as possible and to arrive at a satisfactory solution there- 
of without any injustice to Indians. It also calls upon the Indian public 


to protest against the undesirable attitude of the Colonial Governments 


against Indians.] 


Me! 


) 


number we have complained as to the way in which 
income tax is assessed on the townspeople of 
Shikarpur buf there seems to have been no move 
on the part of the responsible officials in the matter. 
seseeeee- Letters of assessment figures have been 
forwarded fo almost all assessees and a wail of 
ee | sorrow prevails. Those that paid last year about 
Ré. 50 have been assessed nearly Rs. 200—four times.......... Whether 
ag can grow rich or their incomes can be doubled, trebled or quadrupled. 
n days of the war and when price of every material has been high is the. 
| Segre which remains to be solved. We wish the Government to see that 

‘ull justice is meted out to the people of Shikarpur most of whom have been. 
highly assessed this year.” 
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68. The Chandrodaya objects fo the honorarium of Rs. 1,000 given to 

3 the Managing Director of the Dharwar Urban Co- 

_ Protest against the operative Society and says:—The honorarium of 
granf of honoratfam to. Rs. 750 given last year and Rs. 1,000 given this 
a "Dhévwhe a year to the Managing Director has given rise to. 
Sibarative Bosiety. an ~o discussion amongst the people. People ask us why 
Chandrodaya (37), 26th Yemuneration should be given in this society only when 
May. - if is not given in §. M. Co-operative Society 
or the Hubli Co-operative Society. If people cannot 

be had to work in public institutions without remuneration, it will have to be 
given also to the Managing Directors of 8. M. Co-operative Society 
and Dharwar Bank. If the same practice continues for some time even 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Local Boards will have to be given 
rémuneration! | 


69. The Kesari says that all the income-tax appeals of the Pandharpur 
: (Sholdpur) people having proved fruitless they 
Complaints of income- rggorted to passive resistance as the last hope, and 
tax. levy at Pandharpur - in the result some of them are being ruined for life. 
age 27th May As nobody came to bid for attached goods, it con- 
; : ' tinues, they are being sold for trifling prices. It 
adds:—In some houses goods even of the vaiue of the income-tax cannot ba 
found. There aré some goldsmiths among the Satyagraiis. They had 
naturally in their possession gold and silver belonging to others. We under- 
stand that the gold and silver with them was attached without any inquiry as 
to whether it belonged to the goldsmiths or to their customers, and some 
poor women whose trinkets are among the goods so attached are now at 
a loss to know how to get their things back and whom to appeal to. 
Income-tax is assessed wrongly; goods worth two or four times the amount 
of the tax dre attached on the plea that proper value cannot be realised 
in the auction sales; as the goods attached belong to the customers, persons 
who have nothing to do with the tax have to suffer ; and as goods brought by 
the customers are attached, means of livelihood are lost: such is the 
Greseendo of injustice. If from the Collector to the Viceroy, nowhere redress 
is to be had, how are the people to believe that British rule is based on 
justice ? 


70. A Gorrespondent writes in the Surya:—On 24th May at about 
Penney _. 8p.m. while I and my wife were sitting in the open 
~~ Alleged blackmailing pear one of the Charni Road Gymkhanas, a Maratha 
| By at might the Back came there and saying that he was a policeman 

: d alsely accused me of improper conduct with my 
ob hsreendmntaelare de _wife and threatened to handcuff me. I gave him 
‘hy name, address, etc., but he called out to his Pathan companions. Three 
‘or four of them at once came up, seeing whom my wife got frightened and I 


had to get rid of the men by paying them the 7 or 8 rupees I had with me. I 


of lh set | 


’ ‘write this to warn men like myself who might be going to the seashore with 
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_ their wives in the evening and also to. request the Police to trace and deal 
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wXaart G00), S7Kh May. in India. Though far-sighted and liberal British 


statesmen keep aloof from the Sydenham gang, | 
there are some championsof the gang in the Bombay and the Simla bureau- 
cracy. Though generally there are no Indian followers of the gang the 
Kolhapur Durbar has declared its decipleship of it. Except some officials of a 
Kolhapur and their parasites, nobody spreads the views of the Sydenham gang i 
amongst Indians in the Bombay Presidency. It is no surprise therefore 
that some happenings in the Kolhapur State should be considered as 


indicative of Sydenhamism. All can see from the wicked deeds done 4 
a fortnight ago in the Kolhapur State as to what would be done in order } 
to keep under the thumb of the bureaucracy Vatandars, Inamdars and Saran- | 


jamdars if the Swarajya movement is put down and if the Sydenham gang 
becomes victorious. When the Kulkarni vatans were confiscated in 
Kolhapur, Kulkarnis formed an association in order to protect their rights and 
sent complaints to the Durbar and the British Government. The Sydenham 
gang says that there is no sin in confiscating the vatan of Vatandars and 
Saranjamdars who are influential in villages, as they are unpopular with the 
masses. ‘There are in the Kolhapur Durbar enough Sydenhamites to provide 
for the culture of such views a favourable sphere. As soon as it was 
seen that the Kulkarnis complained, schemes of looting their property 
received encouragement and a fortnight ago without any cause the houses 
of Kulkarnis in Tardal, Khumbhaj and other villages were looted and 
the Kulkarnis and their wives and children had to flee for their life 
and honour! The matter is being inquired into by the Kolhapur Durbar 
and we do not wish to write anything more on the point just now. Vatandars 
under the British should learn a lesson from Kolhapur and take into consi- | 
deration how they would be harried like the Kolhapur Kulkarnis if 
Sydenhamites become successful and how the parasites of the bureaucracy | 
would feed on them. ‘The Montagu Bill will be before Parliament in the 
next month. [If all fhe Vatandars do not help Home Rulers in order that 

the Sydenhamite taint be removed from the Bill, the Kolhapur dacoities and [ 
lootings have shown who would suffer from this indifference and how their 
property, life and honour would be harmed. We suggest to the Vatandars 

under the British to learn in time the lesson of the Kolhapur warning. 
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72, The Surya referring to the accounts published in certain papers 4 
about the alleged -oppression of Kulkarnis in the : 
ean Kolhaput ake tocsarks that the administration of : 
the Kolhapur Durbar during the Jast 10 or 12 years shows that continuous 
efforts are being made in that State to suppress the Brahmins. The first ' 
attack on the Brahmins by the Kolhapur Durbar, it says, was in connection with i 
the Vedoktacontroversy, and the misery of the Brahmin community having f 
then begun, it has now become impossible for them to remain in the State. : 
It goes on :—So long as the servants of the Kolhapur Durbar can carry on 
such an agitation in the name of the Chief himself and their action is not 
openly condemned by the Durbar, any one will come to the conclusion that the 
Durbar, if it is not the consenting party, at least connives at the agitation. It 
is the duty of the Durbar, therefore, to clear its own character by 
prosecuting those of its servants who are trying to create ill-feeling between 
different communities. | : 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, — , : | - 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 6th June 1919. ee as 
*Reported in advance. : a 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 7th June 1919. se 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 


Comments on the Reports of the Fanti and Franchise Camanitiees. 10—11 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


*1. The Kaiser-t-Hind complains of the delay in the cabling of Mr. 
Montagu’s speech, and then remarks:—‘‘ We are 
Comments on Mr. Mon- glad that in a crisis like. this he has strengthened 
tagu’s speech on the the hands of the different governments in India, 
eo cde 797). gh 922d emphasised the need of restoring order. He 
pigs “fe wie 60), has rendered a service to the loyalty of India by 
po a telling Parliament that the riots had shown that it 
was unshakable. This is a truth of which the British democracy needed to 
be told especially because of garbled versions of the recent disorders by 
interested .wire-pullars........... His authoritative word on fhe question of 
the Khalifate will go far to easo Muhammadan feeling, and we are sure that 
our Muhammadan friends will not be slow in recognising the persistent and 
consistent advocacy of the Muhammadan cause by Mr. Montagu and his 
colleagues at the Peace Table, the Maharaja of Bikaner and Lord Sinha. 
We are glad to note that Mr. Montagu has not hesitated to administer a 
sound rebuke to the malicious campaign of the Indo-British Association. 
seseoseee He stands for a bold policy in the mainte.ance of order. This 
declaration will strengthen the hands of Government and silence their critics. 
It has come at a time when it is likely to produce the best result. That his 
policy is not confined to words may be seen from what he has maintained in 
regard to the deportation of Mr. Horniman.” 


2. ‘‘Mr. Montagu’s speech on the Indian Budget in the House 

of Commons on the 22nd May was as able as it 

a, ot tac Mik Aen With reference to the new currency commission, 
(9), 8rd June. we think that the composition of it, since announced, 
does not at all adequately provide for Indian inter- 

ests. The single Indian gentleman, Mr. Dalal, 

who has been included in it, represents one important interest, but there are 
others which he in no wise represents. We should like an Indian economist 
and a representative of the Indian mills to be added to the commission.......... 
Mr. Montagu significantly hoped that everybody’ would look forward to the 
eventual ‘repeal’ of the Rowlatt Act as unnecessary. Now, as the duration 
of the Act is limited to three years, the question of repeal can only arise 
before the lapse of that time. We cannot think that the Secretary of 
State used the word ‘ina dvertently’.” [Commenting on the committee 
appointed to consider the question of Indian Exchange, the New Times 
writes :— It is regrettable that only one Indian should have been chosen 
to represent true Indian interests, while there are ten Raropean’ on the 
Commission.’ | 


£ 


*3. “ Mr. Montagu’s speech on the Indian Budget in the House of Com- 
mons was partly devoted to the Government of India’s. 

Mahraita (8), 8th June. policy in recent times, and partly to the explanation 

| of the reforms he would like to -introduce in the 

government of India. About the first, we have no hesitation in saying that 
his defence was altogether a tame affair. He said he did not like to utter 
anything that ‘ would fan the flame or increase the grave responsibility of 
those whose duty it was to restore order.’ All the same, his remark shows 


that doubts about the inevitability of taking severe measures in the Punjab and 


elsewhere still linger in his mind. The ‘ prestige ’ of the Government of India, 
however, it seems, camein his way, and he, therefore, asked the House to send a 
‘message of “ confidence’ and sympathy with those on whom the great res- 
ponsibility of restoring order had fallen.’ But his remark quoted above betrays 
the feeling of doubt, and oz of confidence in his own mind, and his insistence 
on holding an inquiry, which, he says. the Viceroy had always contemplated, 
confirms it. These inquiries, however, will do us little good; for, they will 
probably be held by a Committee having a majority of officials, and the Com- 

mittee too, like Mr. Montagu himself, will’ have the prestige of the Govern- 
H 89-1 CoN 
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was adroit in skipping over some delicate matters. 
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> ~~ ment of India staring in its face. Besides, the verdict of such a Committee 
- + gannot heal up the wounds caused on the minds of Indians by bombs, 
- machine-guns, and savage sentences of the Martial Law Commissions. The 
whole affair has been a rotten one from first to now, andthe Government of the 
‘Panjab under Sir Michael O’ Dwyer can never expect to stand in the good books 
of the people. Any official whitewashing can never convince the public, but 
if at all a serious endeavour is to be made about holding a proper inquiry, then 
a Committee consisting of a majority of non-official Indians, who enjoy the 
confidence of the people, must be appointed. Otherwise there is no use 
making a farce of appointing a Committee with a majority of officials, of whom 
people know nothing, and in whom, therefore, they can have little or no 
confidence.” 


*4. “Mr. Montagu’s ree ped speech in the House of Commons was 
eee marked throughout by a feeling of intense earnest- 
Prager (20), 8th June, joss and downright sincerity, though in some 
5 places one can easily discern in it distinct traces 
of the influence exercised upon his mind by one-sided official communications 
despatched from India. Apart from the question of the correctness or other- 
wise of his views on the urgency of the-Rowlatt legislation and the justifica- 
tion he put forward for the deportation of Mr. Horniman, the views to which 
he gaye expression on two or three other important ‘subjects will be read 
throughout India with the greatest interest........... He admitted that the 
Rowlatt Act was very unpopular but maintained that it was necessary and 
be unavoidable. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to exercise his influence with a 
Bi greater sense of responsibility and realise in time that there were forces 
pe beyond his control ready to use the opportunities afforded by his name and 
reputation. We do not think Mr. Montagu has realised the Indian standpoint 
regarding the Rowlatt legislation and has attached exaggerated importance to 
the report that appeared in the Chronicle regarding the use ‘of soft-nosed’ 
bullets. The people at large have no technical knowledge of such military 
weapons and we do not think that this report which was afterwards con- 
tradicted in the Chronicle itself through the medium of a Press Com- 
munique had the slightest effect on the public mind. What attracted 
and impressed the public mind was the alleged use of bulletsin dealing 
with-an unarmed mob. If this was the sole justifiation for Mr. Horni- 
man’s deportation, we think that Mr. Montagu has not made out any case 
for the extreme step that was taken against him and the paper with which he 
was associated.” 


9. The Dnydn Prakdsh says:—Till India gets the rights of Swardjya, the 
admission of India into the League of Nations and 
the appointment of Lord Sinha as Under Secretary 

ar eg pt piven have no meaning. But still they evidence the 
(new), 5th June; Kesari desire of the British Government to travel in that 

(109), 8rd June. direction. -Mr. Montagu’s views are undoubtedly 

hopeful. We cannot say how far they have been 

included in the Reform Bill. We hope that the reactionary views of the 

Government of India have not influenced the Bill in the least. In a later 

issue the paper writes :—The Bill should have been published in full. Consi- 

dering that the suggestions of the Government of India are reactionary, we 

‘are surprised that Mr. Montagu advised the acceptance of some of them. 
He should have asked the Joint Committee to keep the despatch at arm’s 

length. Indians cannot but be anxious when Mr. Montagu suggests the 

acceptance of some of the recommendations of the Government of India, 

while he makes no mention of the proposals of Indian leaders. Elsewhere it 

says:— Mr. Montagu’s speech will reassure Muhammadans. Mr. Montagu 

denied that Turkey would be divided amongst Kuropean nations. Muham- 

madans were of opinion that the question of the Khalifate should be left to 

them. Three Indian Muhammadans were with Mr. Montagu when the case 

of the Muhammadans was presented to the Peace Conference. It was 

necessary that a statement should be made by responsible authorities and it 

-i8- highly satisfactory that Mr. Montagu should have done it. The Surya 
‘writes :—If England shows her determination that the question of Turkey 
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is to be solved to the satisfaction of Indian Muhammadans, she is likely to. 
secure the consent of her Allies. Hindus also hope that Great Britain will 


succeed in securing the welfare of Turkey as far as possible. The Kesarv. 


writes :—Mr. Montagu’s speech was as usual full of optimistic and liberal 
promises. All Indians will thank Mr. Montagu for his frank speech. Buié 
will his promises be only in words? Indian representatives sit by the side of 
Colonials in international and Imperial Conferences while Mr. Gandhi's son 
is prosecuted for occupying a reserved seat in a tram car in South Africa, ! 
When will such absurdities disappear ?] . 


6. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi welcomes Mr. Montagu’s speech in 
Parliament on the Indian Budget and writes :—We 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst cannot agree with the explanation given by Mr. 
(31), 4th June; Hindus- Montagu about the recent unfortunate incidents in 
a snip ‘am, ek —— India and would beg to point out that it would be 
A stage ed 3 (26) “Ate, Premature to give any opinion before the atmosphere 
Fune; Bombay Samdchdr as cleared. The remarks of the Secretary of State 
(62), 5th June; Akhbdr- are based on one-sided reports, but it is hoped that 
e-Isldm (59), 5th June. it will not be long before he takes a judicious view 
of the matter after studying the views of Mr. Norton 
and other responsible persons. In the matter of the Rowlatt Act we would 
ask Mr. Montagu to consult the Privy Council as to whether the Act does not 
provide any loopboles for autocratic officials to put it into operation in such 
& manner as to over-step the bounds laid down by himself in his speech. 
However, we trust that Mr. Montagu will be in a better position to judge of 
the merits of the Act after giving a careful consideration to the various 
representations made to him. The Indian public will thank Mr. Montagu for 
holding economic distress responsible for the present troubles and they hopa 
that he will grant fiscal autonomy to India. We must congratulate our 
Muhammadan brethren on the assurance given to them with respect to 
Turkey and trust that it will be carried out. [The Hinduwsthdn also believes 
that the assurance given by Mr. Montagu in the matter of Turkey will be 
welcomed by the Indian Muhammadans. The Sd Vartamdn is gratified at 
the assurance given in the matter of appointing a Commission to investigate 
the recent disturbances and considers Mr. Montagu’s justification of the 
Rowlatt Act a mere echo of the Government of India. It is highly pleased 
ai the announcement made with respect to the forthcoming Reform Bill. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a somewhat similar strain. The Bombay 
Samdchdr is highly gratified at the necessity recognised by Mr. Montagu of 
sranting fiscal autonomy to India and of appointing a Commission to investi- 
gate the disturbances. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses gratification at the 
announcement with respect to the question of the Khalifate and while expres- 
sing its trust that the question will be solved to the satisfaction of the 
Muhammadans, asks them to fix a day on which congratulatory messages may 
be sent to Mr. Montagu from various places in India.| 


7. It is indeed a mystery that Mr. Montagu should have stated in 
Parliament that the Government of India had 

Surya (new), 5th June. generally supported the Reform Scheme, in spite of 
the reactionary proposals they had made. He has 

patted Mr. Gandhi on the back, but at the same time he has charged him with 
having been a victim of evil-minded men. Mr. Gandhi, however, has better 
knowledge of India than Mr. Montagu and he is wise enough not to be 
deceived by others. His failure in certain matters is due to the misrepresen- 
tations to which his noble aims are subjected in some quarters. As regards 
Military commissions and equality of treatment to Indians in all parts of the 
Empire Mr. Montagu has not gone beyond sweet words. Other British 
politicians do not indulge in sweet words while Mr. Montagu indulges in them 
as far as possible: this seems to be the only difference between them. His 
defence of what the Government of India has done during the last two 
months in connection with the Rowlatt Act clearly shows what respect he has 
paid to Indian public opinion. Our delegates who are just now in England 
will have to exercise much skill in doing their duty there. They should all 
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: 8 The Hindusthdn asks the Government to publish immediately the: 
Comments 6 tha Indian Reform Bill if they have already got it, and if they 
“conn a oe 2 Parlia. ave not got it, to get it from the Secretary of Stata 
eee as soon as possible and to publish it here for the 
" Hindusthdn- (24), 8ist information of the public. In a later issue it writes :— 
May and 5th June; Sdnj Until the power of framing and controlling the fiscal 
Vartamdn (33), 31st May, policy is handed over to the people no development 
2nd and 4th June; Praja ofthe Indian industries can be expected: Mr. 
Mitra and Parsi (31), 2nd \Wontapu’s speech, at the time of introducing the 
and 5th June; Akhbdr-e- Indian Bud is the Pasti t . 
Isldm (59), 4th June. ndian Budget in the Parliament, encourages us to 
hope that India is accorded this right in the Reform 
Scheme. Mr. Montagu deserves to be congratulated, if he has granted that 
right to the people of this country. But we have again to complain of the 
delay 1 in publishing the Reform Bill as well as Mr. Montagu’s speech introduc- 
ing the same. Why are the public subjected to the torments of suspense ? 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn too complains bitterly of the delay in publishing the 
Bill and strongly urges the Government to publish it immediately. It 
writes :—Not only has the Bill been presented to the Parliament sufficiently 
early but every arrangement is made for its rapid passage. We hope care will 
be taken to see that no injustice is done to the people of this country in push- 
ing it through the Parliament so hurriedly, and that the Indian Deputations 
that are now in England get sufficient time to deliberate over it. In its 
Subsequent issue it adds:—The Bill was published in Hngland on Friday ; 
to-day it is Monday and still we are groping on the dark as to the 
contents of the Bill. Itis a grave injustice to Indians that they are kept 
in the dark regarding the Bill on which their very future depends. In 
a later issue if writes:—Until the whole text of the Bill is received we 
are unable to pronounce any opinion as to the powers of the ministers ; but 
if Mr. Montagu has accepted the recommendations of the Government of 
India, their powers will be only shadowy. Reforms with such shadowy 
powers will certainly not be acceptable even to the moderates who are 


Government's favourites. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi also regrets the non- 


publication of the Bill and declares that beside Sir Sankaran Nair India is 
indebted to His Excellency Sir George Lloyd for the immediate introduction 
of the Billin Parliament. In a later issue it writes:—From Mr. Montagu’s 
statement regarding the Bill we have come to know that the Secretary of 
State has ignored all the objections raised by the officials in connection with 
the scheme and that the original scheme is maintained intact. We hope the 
proposed Select Committee that is to acti as an appeal court between the 
Government and the people will not show any partiality towards Govern- 
ment. If India were granted the right of returning its representatives to the 
Parliament, this country also would get the chance of being in the Select 
Committee. We must now request the Government of His Majesty to 
introduce this reform. The Akhbdr-i-Isldm hopes that the Bill will be soon 
published and thanks His Excellency the Governor for its immediate intro- 
duction in Parliament. | 


9. The Kesari says that Mr. Montagu apparently wants to make 
a secret gift of the reforms to India but expresses 

-raAGi its apprehension that if the nature of the Indian 
Menart, OOM, fed dane. Reform Bill is to be inferred from the Government 
of India despatch published through inadvertense, 


. it will be to a great extent illiberal, reactionary and disappointing. The 


paper is not in favour of diarchy but thinks that diarchy will be the feature 
of the Bill. It adds:—Indians would not have complained if both the 
wheels of Government were of equal strength. But in the Government 
of India despatch one part of Government has been rendered stout and strong 
and the other weak and it cannot be said when that part will break down. 
The Southborough Committee curtailed the Montagu list of transferred 
ss sansa and the Government of India has gone further in the 


/ 
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same direction. We hope that the Southborough Committee will be 
respected more in these matters than the Government of India. The Despatch 
has tried to deform the original scheme under the pretext of making 
practical suggestions. Another reactionary suggestion of the Government 
of India is that about the divided Budget. It was left to the minister in the 


Report to issue new loans and impose new taxes; the bureaucracy wants to. 


take the power to itself. ‘The minister’s position is not secure. The Govern- 
ment of India suggest that those of the Civil Servants who wish to resign 
being unwilling to serve under the minister should be allowed to do so and 
they should be granted pension for the period they have putin. No Indian 
minister would mind their resignations but what we are afraid of is that 


these Civil Servants would try to get into the reserved departments and that. 


new posts would be created therein for these white Brahmins. If a system 
involving no division of departments is to be adopted, Mr. Montagu will have 
to adopt the Congress-League Scheme. If diarchy is to be adopted, there is 
no other alternative but to demand full provincial autonomy. Still the question 
of provincial autonomy is a minor one. The really important question is the 
share we shall get in the Central Government. The Montagu Report as well 


a8 the Despatch have disappointed us in this respect. How will Lord 


Chelmsford convince us that the August declaration applies only to the 
Provinces and not to the Central Government? No mention is likely to be 
made of a share in the Central Government in the Bill also. Though the 
grant of reforms is to be a secret gift itis not very difficult to make an estimate 
of the value it will have judged by the test of self-determination. Till the 


Bill is published, every Indian will anxiously inquire about its nature. We 


hope that the darkness of disappointment will not spread after its publication. 


10. It is gratifiying to observe that the Functions Committees has dealt 
Comme ntson the With its problems in a more generous spirit than the 
Reports of the Functions Franchise Committee. In some respects the former 
and Franchise Com- committee has gone beyond the recommendations 


mittees, as regards transferred subjects of the Montagu- 
Sind Vast (99), 23rd Chelmsford Report. Under this report only Primary, 
May. Secondary and Technical education were transferred 


subjects, university education being a reserved subject. The Functions 
Committee thinks that itis not desirable to treat these branches of educa- 
tion except as one whole. The Government of India however have not 
approved of this recommendation. They think, having regard to the critical 


times through which India is passing and to the fact that the future progress | 


of the country depends upon the right type of secondary sducation, 
that this education must bein experienced hand. No one. can deny that 
education, no matter of what grade, helps the progress of a country in every 
department of life. But we are not prepared to admit that the cause of 
education will suffer unless its administration’ is in the hands of Govern- 
ment. For acentury and a half Government have held the reins but we 
can see with what result. There has been no progress. Hven a member 
of the Government, Sir Sankaran Nair, has recorded a strong note 
protesting againt any branch of education being made a reserved subject 
to be dealt with by those who “ have not so far redeemed their promises.” 
It is a pity that the Government of India is not prepared to transfer its 
contro] of education to the people. 


11. Commenting upon the Report of the Franchise Committee and the 
recommendations of the Government of India as well 

Gujarati (20), lst June. ag those of the Government of Bombay, the Gujardts 
__writes:—The public is of opinion that both the 

Franchise Committee and the Government of India should have recognised the 
rights of women and given them the franchise. The people, therefore, cannot 
tolerate thé illiberal attitude shown by them towards the question. The 
Committee has done very well in not fixing a uniform standard of income or 
cess for giving the franchise to people in the various districts. The franchise 
to the people in rural areas has been extended on similar lines. But the motive 
of the Government of India in accepting these recommendations is rather 
strange. They have welcomed the suggestions in respect of extending the 
H 89—32 com | 
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franchise to rural areas with a view to allay their fears about the prepon- 
-derance of lawyers and-other professional men in the Councils. They have 


on this account failed to give representation to the Universities. The fears 


of the Government of India are both illiberal and out of place. We would 


strongly urge that the recommendations of the Committee in the matter of 


the distribution of the franchise in urban and rural areas should not be altered 
as. suggested by the Government of India. The Committee has given undue 
importance to communal representation and has suggested the formation of 
{wo HKuropean representative bodies, one for the city of Bombay and the 
another for the rest of the Presideney.. The Bombay Government, as appears 


. from their despatch, have lent special support to this recommendation. The 


claim put forth by the Bombay Government in this respect is both preposterous 
and verging on partiality inasmuch as they urge no special communal 
representation for the Lingayets or Parsis. 


12. “We would challenge anyone to mention a mere departure from 
ee the Joint Scheme suggested by the Government of 
‘Comments on the India which does not curtail, in greater or less 

Government of India’s degree, the power proposed to ‘be conferred on the 


Eitots "g Committee , people in the report. The withholding of the power 


report. of the purse, the assigning ofan impossible position to 
Servant of India (10), the ministers and the removal of all safeguards with 
5th June. regard to ‘reserved’ legislation—these nullify the 


whole Scheme, both in letter and spirit. They at 
any rate, we hope, are among the features which Mr. Montagu will direct the 
Committee to reject. For, if adopted, they would. make the executive 
thoroughly irresponsible, and his scheme of ‘diarchy’ would be open to 
the very same objection which he urges against the alternative plan of 
local Governments. In diarchy Indians are prepared to acquiesce as a 
temporary arrangement if by means of it liberal application is given to 
the announcement of 1917. But the ‘diarchy’ which the Government of 
India propose is undiarchy except in the name, and Indians will have none 
of it. If Mr. Montagu is to remain true to his pledge to carry out the 
pronouncement adequately and to withstand any narrowing of the scope of 
the reforms promised in the Joint Report. he must resolutely oppose every 
one of the alterations proposed in the Goverr.ment of India’s despatch. The 
Joint Scheme must, at the very least, be preserved intact. A sullen mood 
has.come upon the country; the Government of India’s despatch has filled 
public men with gloom and alarm. A silence at this moment would be 
disastrous. The country must ring with an emphatic and uncompromising 
disapproval of «the Government of India’s recommendations. A special duty 
devolves upon the Moderates to express their unfaltering opposition to them 
inasmuch as they have generally supported the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 
No supporter of that scheme can conscientiously do aught but resist the 
retrograde proposals of the Government of India. The Indian Association of 
Calcutta has telegraphed its strong disapprobation; but an organised expres- 
sion must be given to the Moderate view in the All-India Moderates’ Con- 
ference, and we hope steps will be taken forthwith to convene the second 
session of the Conference for this purpose........... One stands aghast at 
the coolness with which the Government of India dismisses the provision 
for budget control, which is found in the Joint Regort, as being made ‘by 
inadvertence’ (vide last sentence of paragraph 73 in their despatch of 
March 5). The Joint Report sums up its proposals regarding provincial 
finance thus: ‘Hxcept in so far as the Governor exercises this power (of 
certification) the budget would be altered in accordance with the resolutions 
carried in Council.’ The Government of India have the presumption to 
explain away the scrapping of this capital provision from their despatch by 
representing that it was heedlessly introduced into the Reforms Report. The 
whole provincial arrangement has this power of the purse for its pivot, upon 
which everything turns, and it is inconceivable that such a vital feature of the 
Reforms would have been incorporated in the Report except with deliberate 
purpose. The Government of India may, if they so desire, remove it and 
smash the whole Report; but they should seek a more decent excuse to do so 
than by pretending to believe that the provision was not advisedly made. It 
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is most surprising that the Viceroy should be a party not only to the emas- 
culation of reforms by depriving them of this cardinal feature, but to a mis- 


If budget control was inadvertently provided in the Report, ‘the gradual 
development of seli-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government’ and “substantial steps in this direction’, 
which are promised in the announcement and on which the Report is based,— 
these, too, may have been possibly just the outcome of a freak of the British 


consider the Report.”’ 


18. ‘‘ We cannot but conclude that the Government of India’s recom- 
mendations are of a reactionary character. In parts 
Subodha Patrika (48), 


1st June, Eng. and Ver. 
cols.; Prakdsh (115), 4th 
June. 


Montagu-Chelmsford Report. They are certainly 
not as liberal as those of the Southborough Com- 
mittee. ....... The direction of the straw clearly 
shows in which way the wind blows. And any effort on the part of Sir 
Sankaran to breast the current and change its direction must have been 
futile. He must have evidently felt that his presence thera, in a minority 
of one, was worse than useless.......... We are indeed very sorry for the 
people because they have lost in him the best spokesman in their behalf in 
the inner counsel of India. But weare more sorry for the Government, 
because we may assure them, that it is very rarely that they may secure the 
like of him again.” [In its vernacular columns the paper says :—Hvery 
thinking Indian will be glad that Sir Sankaran did not surrender his inde- 
pendence of judgment. He will be better able to serve India by remaining 
out of the Council. The Prakdsh says that those who were aware of Sir 
Sankaran’s views never expected that the bureaucratic atmosphere would be 
congenial to him.| 


14. The policy adopted by the Government of India in regard to the 

_ Reforms is considerably reactionary. So long as the 
ne ae Proktk aNy te people do not possess the power of the purse it is 
Tens but a mockery to say that any real increase of power 

is conferred upon them. Unfortunately if the 
suggestions of the Government of India are accepted the progress of the 
country will have been arrested at least for the present. ‘The real object of 
these retrograde proposals is to placate the Civil Service although the outward 
reason assigned is the ignorance of the masses. But India must be governed 
in the interests of Indians and notin those of the Civil Servants. If the 
latter suppose that this conflicts with their interests or wounds their amour 
propre it is open to them to resign and go home. Sir Sankaran Nair has 
in his minute of dissent fearlessly exposed the futility of the Government of 
India’s arguments against transferring the Industries Department to popular 
control. He has also supported communal representation. It is a matter 
for regret that this non-Brahmin patriot is required to resign his post on 
account of his fearless conduct. [The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses the hope 
that the members of the deputations who have gone from India will be able to 
convince the responsible politicians in England that disappointment of 
Indians in the matter of reforms will lead to untoward consequences. | 


15. “The arguments of the Government of India are, to our mind, 
nothing more than beating about the bush. ‘The 
real question is, “Are you willing to transfer the 
subject of industrial development to Indian control ?’ 


Commxaents on Sir San- 
karan Najir’s minute of 


suasens. Whether as a provincial or an Imperial ] 
perial subject, 
“ee Ryot (0), 90th it does not matter at all. Is India to remain a 


principally agricultural country that now she is? 
If not, who is responsible for this present industrial decrepitude? Who killed 


the ancient Industries of India ? Why did not the Government hitherto 
encourage Indian indigenous industries as they should have done? Are 
you going to continue to utilise India ‘for the exploitation of her natural 
resources for the investment of English Capital and for the dumping of 
English goods’? These are the questions which the Government of India’s 


representation of the intentions of the Report, of which he was joint author. 


Parliament and the Government of India need not even be at the pains to 


they go back upon the recommendations of the 
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tis oug ab to have ‘but hie not ‘at all answered. The whole minute 
OL STE . Nair on this subject is frank and to the point. He says, and rightly 
oe toys nat the past attitude of: the Government has ‘ materially contributed 
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t) ‘unrest and disaffection in the land.’ Does not the Government wish 
remove & grievance like this? Do they expect to allay Indian discontent 
rithout granting the sorely-needed and long-overdue relief to India in this. 
respect? All. reforms will be like stones given to those who ask for bread. 
The throwing open of a few ministerships will placate the educated classes. 
These minsters will provide well for their own classes in the limits allowed 
to them. But the real people of India will remain unaffected by the reforms, - 
except in certain respects adversely and easily amenable to the temptations 
of evil agitations, unless the duty of devoloping Indian Industries is assigned 
to Indian hands. Sir S. Nair has done a great serviee to India by placing 
his views on the subject fearlessly and frankly before the Home Government 
Unless the whole attempt is to be a sham and a farce, the issues raised by 
him in his Minute of Dissent on this subject must be carefully considered 
by the Cabinet and the Parliament. Nothing will knit India to the Empire 
closely and cordially which will not be. accompanied by a satisfactory solution 
of the industrial problem; and the only wayit can be so solved is by trans- 
ferring the power of deciding policies and tarifis in respect thereof to 
a Indian ministers responsible tp Indian representative assemblies.” 
ae 16. ‘The dangers of ignoring the non-Brahman agitation in the Deccan 
have been often pointed ouf to them [Government] in 
Ae The dangers of ignoring mnouncertain terms, The undercurrents of the extremist 
a thenon-Brahmin agitation politics in this part of the country have been disclosed by. 
ig in = nao + 6) h great authorities on Indian matters like Sir V. Chirol. 
ia yot (5), 3¢s Englishmen in India who have any claim to sense 
and prudence must always:bear in mind the existence 
of these undercurrents. But as if history and experience did not exist for the 
British rulers of India, the problem of constitutional reforms in India is being 
pushed on in utter ignorance of the disastrous results to which their present 
course is sure to lead. The constitution of the Legislative Conncil as 
proposed by the Franchise Committee is a vivid illustration of what we are 
saying here.......... The constitution of the Provincial Legislatures and 
Ministerships as proposed now will form suck a decisive accession to the 
strength of the extremists that the already great power of the extremist Brah- 
mans will become literally irresistible.......... What will be the policy of the 
non-Brahmins who have as a body maintained their own aloofness from 
Po Brahmin extremism? We are afraid that they will give up all hope of 
emancipation under the guidance of the British Nation. The chief 
foundation of their attachment to British Rule in India is the faith that the 
British have delivered them from the social, religious and intellectual tyranny 
of the Brahmins. Remove this faith and the non- Brahmins will be indifferent 
to the issue of the quarrials between the British and the Brahmins. 
wseeeeee The slightest complaint against Government which the ryots or the 
trading. classes may have is availed of by the extremists to alienate the 
sympathies of these ryots and traders from the Government. The fact that 
they are not yet carried away by the whirlwind of extremist teachings is due 
to the lack of confidence in the power of the Brahmin extremists to force 
) their will on the Government. The reform proposed will demonstrate once 
for all that, with all their antagonism to the British, it is they who can lead the 
British where: they will. In all matters in which British interests are not 
affected, it is the Brahmin who rules supreme! That is the impression which 
is gradually stealing upon the minds of the masses. The Montagu reforms, 
with a council as constituted by the proposals cf the Franchise Committee, 
will ripen that impression into a conviction........... The problem of the 
Deccan, the deep and wide chasm separating the Brahmin from the non- 
Brahmin in every sphere of life, will grow more difficult as power becomes 
transferred in ever-increasing measures. The “series of cleavages’ running 
through our society, and recognised by the Montford Report, will increase in 
_ Virulence and extent. Extremism in the Deccan will have an added source of 
trength and the masses will have only one’alternative to a meek submission to. 
16 forces of extremism. zee alternative is obviously no less dangerous.” 


_ Hind (21), 1st June. 
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17. If Government will ignore, in deference to the clamour of %Brahmin 
oe agitators, the legitimate demands of non-Brahmins 
Necessity of communal for separate representation, they too will suffer along 


representation for the ; : . : 
hankwhil slaases. with the non-Brahmins from the evil results that 


Jdgaruk (45), 31st May. will ensue. The Franchise Committee has given 


it as its opinion that voters of the backward classes 


can easily refurn their own representatives as they will vastly outnumber the 


voters of the other classes. This argument is not supported by our past 


experience. When the reforms are inaugurated the non-Brahmins will be 
placed in a much more awkward position than at. present and they will be 
quite unable to elect their own wen. Even now Brahmin Extremists can 
easily win over non-Brahmins to their side by pointing to the selfish policy 
of Government in regard to commerce, etc., and the non-Brahmin will also be 
able to see that the British authorities and Government are afraid of Brahmin 
agitation. In future considerable real power will pass into the hands of 
councillors who will be necessarily Brahmins. The power that will be left 
to the British Government and the British people will be just sufficient to 
safeguard their own interests. If Government suppose that on the strength of 
this power they can safeguard the interests of the non-Brahmins also they are 
mistaken. On thecontrary itis morelikely that the British authorities and the 
advanced classes will further their own interests and will neglect those of the 
backward classes. The British Empire in this country is based on the faith 


of the masses in British justice. Government will forfeit this faith if they 


refuse separate representation to the backward classes. 


18. We do not know what the intention of Government is in not 
publishing papers in connection with the reforms in 
Complaint that certam time. The Governmentof India have sent five despat- 
Despatches of theGovern- ¢hes to the Secretary of State but only two of 
roa Bil bere a ret them are published. A few newspapers have been 
been published. "given also the despatch -sent on the 5th of March 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), We bave not yet received that copy. Government 
3rd June. had no intention of publishing the despatch till the 
Bill was before Parliament, had not the Leader got a 
copy through a mistake. But now that itis published it should have been 
sent to all newspapers. The same thing is to be said about the Reforms Bill. 
The only thing. known is that. it has been placed before Parliament. But 
no other particulars are provided. Why this delay? Discontent is being 
caused needlessly on account of it. EKven Anglo-Indian newspapers like the 
Times of India have complained. Will the Government of India pay attention 
to them at least ? 


19. “The wonderful methods of work which distinguish the authorities 
presiding over Indian affairs to-day have kept India 

ase Pet DP)». POD. fay suspense as to what the momentous Reforms Bill 
of Mr. Montagu is although it has been deemed wise 

to announce that the Bill has already been introduced into the House of 
Commons where it was to come on for the second reading to-day! Could any 


one initiated into the secrets of politics tell us for the sake of goodness what 


the object of the responsible authorities may be in thus telling India that a 
Bill, so pregnant with large consequences to India, has been introduced and yet 
avoiding the slightest reference to its contents? We welcome the desire of 
Mr. Montagu to be quick. But when is this shabby method of keeping people 
in the most unnecessary suspense to cease ?” 


20. The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s minute of dissent has 

| | shown that the cefect of the recommendations of the 
ene Hon, - Bombay Government lies in this that they practi- 
rege ay Rahintuil, Cally deprive the Ministers of the very responsibility 
on the proposals of the Which the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms contemplate 
Bombay Government giving them and thus nullify the reforms. He has, 


regarding the Reform moreover, shown that according to the recommenda- 


Scheme. tions of the Bombay Government the Ministers 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), would have to over-ride the decision arrived at by 


9nd June; Akhbdr-e-Islam 


(59), Gnd June: Katser-t- the majority of the Legislative Council and to submit 


to the order of the Governor. It is, therefore, 
natural that the people in general will endorse the 


views expressed by Sir Ibrahim and refuse their assent to the recommenda- 
H89—3 CoN " : | 


| ‘ an Bons of the Gbiefement of Bombay. [The Akhbdy-e/Isldm also endorses the 


- Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s views and declares that the Ministers 
’ will be reduced to the position of mere tools in the hands of the Governor if 
thé recommendations of the Bombay Government come to be adopted. The 

Kaiser-1-Hind thanks Sir Ibrahim for the bold stand he has made for popular 
rights in his minute of dissent. It hopes that the authorities will give due 
weight to the recommendation of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and give 
political reforms to the Indian people in a prompt manner.| 


21. The Montagu-Chelmsford report recommended that the development 
of local arts and industries should be a transferred 
The question of Indus- subject. The Committee however finds it difficult 


tries in connection with to distinguish between Provincial and Indian arts 
the Reforms Scheme 


and industries and observes that if any division of 
Mey a a we responsibility under this head is possible, it can only 
be in the direction of making industrial progress 
@ transferred subject and industrial legislation a reserved subject. But 
‘the Government of India is anxious to keep the entire control in its hands 
and suggests that the responsibility for the progress of arts and industries 
should rest on Local Governments and the Government of India. Indians 
want that they should have the entire control in their hands so far as 
the industrial progress of their country is concerned. ‘They think that 
their lot will not improve if that control is placed in hands other than their 
own. ‘T'he obvious reason is that the Secretary of State for India or the 
Executive of the Government of India disregard the interests of India at the 
instance of British traders and one can see with what result. 


+ ‘ 


22. “Sir Rabindranath Tagore has written to the Viceroy protesting 
against the draconian stylein which Government have 

Comments on Su _ R. take action in the Punjab, and renouncing his knight- 
Tagore’s letter to His hood asa mark of remonstrance. We congratulate 


Excellency the Viceroy j; 
renouncing his knight- him on the step he has taken. For an ordinary man 


hood. to think of the state of the Punjab is to give way to 
Young India (16), 4th despair. Till the bona fides of British justice is 
June. vindicated in the Punjab, it is useless to com- 


pose people with toe assurance that all is well. All 
is not well. And we are not surprised thet Rabindranath Tagore has after 
mature reflection come to think that his title is to him an oppression and a 
mockery, when hundreds of his fellow-subjects are crying for justice. For 
a poet of his eminence, a title was never worth having or worth retaining. 
We wonder if the Government would find some leisure to think and realise 
the sense of alienation that has come over the people and would persevere till 
all those who were instrumenial in the working of the trouble are brought to 
justice—irrespective of their high office. The wrong must be undone so far 
as it is possible to-day. It is significant of the topsy-turveydom prevailing 
that on a day when eager aspirants jump at honours, there should have 
come the announcement, that one of the foremost Indians of the time has 
resigned his own title.”’ 


*23. ‘“‘Some time back Dr. Subrahmanya Iyer of Madras felt 
Indian Social R bound to surrender his Knight Commandership 
7) + ag St eformer of the Indian Empire on account of the 
-aspersions cast on him for having addressed 
a letter to President Wilson calling his attention to the demands of 
Indian political reformers. Sir Rabindranath Tagore has followed his 
example and, in a letter to the Viceroy, the poet has requested His Excel- 
lency to relieve him of his knighthood which, in view of the disproportionate 
severity of the punishments inflicted upon the unfortunate people of the 
Punjab, he feels he could not continue to appropriate consistently with his duty 
to hia country and countrymen. There is a widespread belief that the nytt a6 
of restoring peace and order in the Punjib have been disproportionately severe. 
We do not know as yet the full extent ‘of these measures. We are glad that 
Mr. Montagu has, in his speech on the Budget, promised an independent 
enquiry into the happenings in that province and elsewhere. Nobody, least of 
Sir Rabindranath, condones or minimises the heinousness of the murders and 
argon committed by the mob at Amritsar and elsewhere, but can it be said that 
bo wentbence twenty persons to be hanged for sacking a bank and killing two 


Englishmen is not disproportionate? Let it be remembered that these judicial © 


punishments are in addition to the considerable number of persons shot down 
by the military and the police at Amritsar. The exact number of these is not 
known. We have heard estimates which run from hundreds upwards. Any- 
how there is no doubt that a large number were killed on the spot. Apart 
from the disproportionate character of hanging twenty men for the offence—a 
very serious one—of sacking a bank and killing two men, we doubt whether 
such wholesale executions are calculated to inculate a wholesome respect for 
the law in the common people. Sir Rabindranath’s action can hardly fail to 
arrest attention throughout the civilised world. There are scores of knights 
whose acceptance or renunciation of titles is of little significance, but Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore is not of this class. Wherever his poems are read and 
admired, there it will be known that he has felt bound to give up his 
knighthood, and people will hardly fail to ask why.” 


*24. “Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s letter to the Viceroy of India, 
ik 6. denouncing the horrible, detestable and extra- 
Pies Rie ordinarily severe measures taken by the Punjab 
ex-satrap in quelling the disturbances there, and 
renouncing his knighthood, is a severe condemnation of the attitude of the 
Government of India, and we are sure his strongly-worded protest against the 
policy of Government will be heartily endorsed by all his countrymen 
Mr. Montagu said that there would be an inquiry, and that the Viceroy always 
contemplated an inquiry into those affairs; but we have had sufficient 
experience of such inquiries which we suppose, will, as before, be held by 
Officials or a majority of them, and we can, therefore, very easily imagine what 
the result of that inquiry would be. Poorer (s2c) palliatives such as these can- 
not console and will never convince the afflicted souls of Indians, and the 
deep wounds will scarcely be healed up by all that the Government may offer 
in the nature of questions and cross-questions in a Blue Book. ‘The machine- 
suns and bombs dropped from aeroplanes upon the masses and the dispropor- 
tionately severe punishments meted out to the accused have severely 
strained the faith in the magnanimity of British satraps in India, so much 
so that an impartial hermit like Rabindranath was stung into flinging back 
the honour of knighthood at the Government which hardly respected the 
methods of civilised administration. Rabindranth has done his duty at the 
very moment when honours are showered upon people, most of whom are 
little known to the public for what are called their ‘ public’ services, and we 
hope all his suffering countrymen will honour him still more for the 
magnanimity shown by him in renouncing his title. Dr. Subramanya Iyyer 
led the van in this respect, Dr. Tagore followed, and we hope more will join 
this new order of renounced kinghthoods.” 


29. ‘The letter which Sir Rabindranath Tagore has addressed to the 
Viceroy, declaring his desire to be relieved of the 

Praja Mitra and Parsi title of Knighthood, is a painful document.......... 
(31), 7th June, Eng. cols. This is the second instance in which a distinguished 
Indian has thought fit to renounce a high title, 

conferred upon him by the King-Emperor, for political reasons. Only a short 
while ago Sir Subramania Ayyar (as he then was), a distinguished judge 
of the Madras High Court, renounced his title of Knighthood, dissatisfied 
with the political situation of the country. His example has now been 
followed by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, a man no less distinguished in another 
sphere of excellence. The moral effect of the protest of such a man conveyed 
in such a signal fashion, is bound to be great. The people would feel that, 
when aman of letters and a teacher of youth, in his seclusion in a corner of 
the country, feels so forcibly ‘tha enormity’ of certain measures of Government 
recently taken, there must be something rotten in the state of Denmark.......... 
Sir Rabindranath’s dissatisfaction with the plight of his country does not arise 
from the vague and general political discontent which a subject nation always 
feels but something much more concrete and definite. It is the new policy in 
the Punjab, devised to meet a situation serious enough, but which many 
people consider unduly harsh. It has certainly caused much disquiet in the 
minds of Indians.......... A policy which has invoked such emphatic 


 digay PI 0 ation fi Soni such distinguished quarters, cannot be regarded as very 

gate or statesmanlike.......... We hope this protest, so solemnly worded and 

«sinc ere, coming from a poet who is vo professional politician, will command 
_ the weight and respect to which it is entitled. At the same time, it may be 
doubted if it is quite necessary to make a parade of patriotism in this some- 
what ungracious and flamboyant fashion of renouncing one’s titles. Sir 
‘Rabindranath’s Knighthood was purely a mark. of appreciation of his poetic 
achievement, and literary talént, and there seems to have been no call upon 
him to offer to renounce his well-won honours. He might have been better 
advised to keep his poetry and his politics distinct. Apart from this, 
“ O’Dwyerism ”, which we might hope has now finally departed from this. 
country, has well-deserved, among the protests which it has provoked, to call - 
hoes enw upon itself this most indelible form of all obloquy, a ministrel’s 
ON malison.” 


26. Most of the recepients of the Birthday Honours are Government 
Officials. For the past few years titles have been 
Hindusthan (24), 4th reserved only for those who serve the Government. 
June. How can the public appreciate titles when they are 
conferred especially on those who are very unpopular? 
Looking from the Indian point of view, this year’s list of Birthday Honours 
is quite disappointing. Kducated Indians, therefore, are growing indifferent 
towards titles. ‘The case of Sir Rabindranath Tagore is a fresh instance 
i in point. That learned poet could not tolerate the incidents in the Punjab 
Pm . and so he has protested against them by addressing a letter to the Viceroy, 
’ in which he has asked to be relieved of his knighthood. Owing to the return 
of Government titles by Dr. Subramania Iyer and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Government will perhaps think twice before conferring such titles on 
educated Indians. 


27. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s letter to His er ee the Viceroy 
requesting to be relieved of his knighthood shows. 
the extent of his grief for the sufferings of his. 
countrymen. His allusion to’ Lord Hardinge in his letter shows that in 
his opinion a different policy would have beer adopted if he were at the 
helm of affairs now. ‘There are many men ir England and in the British 
Kmpire who hold Sir Rabindranath in hign esteem and we hope, therefore, 
that his expression of sorrow will help to ease the present situation. 


Surya (new), 5th June. 
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i *28. ‘“ Tagore’s action in resigning his Knighthood was a dishonourable 
| | and wanton affront to His Majesty the King- 
a eater (15), Oe Kmperor. The Knighthood was conferred on Tagore 
r as a mark of His Majesty’s appreciation of contri- 
butions to literature. Neither Lord Hardinge in recommending nor His 
Majesty in approving the conferment of the Knighthood on the Bengalee 
dreamed of his conferring a favour by the acceptance of the title. Really, 
Tagore’s impertinence is of rare quality. At any rate, at the time he accepted 
. the Knightood, he knew perfectly well that the British Government possessed 
et all the powers of enforcing order, the exercise of which now moves Tagore to 
he excessive if childish wrath. The only difference is the Government knows 
when to exercise them, whereas Tagore is no more competent to form an 
Opinion on ‘the point than any baby in existence. As for his renouncing his 
Knighthood, all that need be said is that the great and ancient order of 
British Knighthood is well. rid of this braggart politician.” 


ty. 29. The Kesarz does not attach much importance to the withdrawal of 
fethihore veya .. martial law in the Punjab on the recommendation of 
oa _ _ Withdrawal of martial i+ Michael O’Dwyer who, it says, probably wanted 
law in the Punjab. to earn a good word on the eve of his depart 
--Resari (109), 5th June. . 7) SAND ® & , hiecgreag deed 
It points out that martial law still obtains in certain 
es and that respectable people like Pandit Rambhaj Dutt and Lala 
Harkishanlal are being prosecuted in these places and that they will not get 
the benefit of the withdrawal. It regrets that Lord Chelmsford does not pay 


any attention to the fact that counsel from other provinces are not allowad 


30. Mr. Montagu’s speech in Parliament foreshadows an Inquiry into 
the genesis of the present unrest in the Punjab. 
Pirponat, inquiry mto Our leaders have all along been maintaining tbat 


Punjab affairs, some such inguiry was needed and therefore we 
og cp Prakdsh (41), welcome this belated recognition on the part of 


Government. It is generally supposed that though 
the present unrest only reached an acute stage now, it had its origin in the 
rigorous methods of recruiting followed during the war. [The paper next 
refers to the account of the present situation published in the Truth based 
on the information supplied to it by its correspondent in India.] Allegations 
have already been made in several quarters that the recruiting methods were 
mainly responsible for the uneasiness in the Punjab and that the Rowlatt law, 
only supplied the .spark which produced the present explosion.. Whether this 
assertion is true or not can only be found out by appointing a commission of 
inquiry. But this commission must be a mixed one and should include 
Indians known for their independence. 


31. Owing to the war lakhs of Indians have had an ooportunity of 
seeing the conditions prevailing not only in England 
Comments on the en- byt in other countries as well. For the British 
forcement of martial law Empire to have at such a time officers after the 
oe T Hun model will only cast the stain of 
Surya (new), 7th June. artar or Hun model will only cas e stain o 
| barbarism upon it. We demand swardjya only to 
enable us to appoint officers befitting the fair name of the British Kmpire. 
We would not have officers of barbarous tendencies. Is it not a fact that 
the Germans have come to 5e characterised as barbarous for destroying 
whole towns without distinction by means of bombs thrown from the air ? 
Then, if there are thoughtless British officers in Egypt or India acting 
similarly, will it be wrong to say that they are inspired by the German spirit ? 
Men in whom such German evil spirit can enter are a disgrace to humanity. 
Such officers will never be able to receive addresses in Hngland which enjoys 
responsible government. [Elsewhere the paper gives a report of Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar’s recent lecture before the Vyapari Club at Poona on the King’s 
Birthday in the course of which the speaker is reported to have said :—At 
present if any one indulges in intemperate speaking, there is section 124A ; 
if not, there is section 108. At least there will be an increase in the Income 
Tax assessment. If one escapes even these then at last there is the Police 
pressure. (Laughter and cheers.) As to martial law, it is extremely terrible! 
Sentence of death for the theft of a small brass vessel! Once a Patel was 
beaten by some boys at Lonavla and eventually he died. But the boys were 
Kuropean and the High Court fined one of them Rs. 50 and acquitted the 
rest. In the Punjab, however, boys of 18 or 19 have bean sentenced to. be 
hanged. Any one’s heart will be moved by these sentences. I will conclude by 
saying that the commercial classes have been totally destroyed. EKverything 
has been lost by them. Then why are you after mere phantoms ?| 


82. Indians will long remember the painful incidents connected with 
— . Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer’s arbitrary regime. Although 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s hig person which reminded us of Nadir Shah will 


— (124), 1st 8002 be out of our sight, the dark shadow which if 
Pe need cast on the fair name of British rule will endure for 


long. We trust his successor, Sir Edward Maclagan, 
will carry on the administration in conformity with the wishes of the people 
and thus wipe out the stain attached to British rule. [HKlsewhere the paper 
expresses its satisfaction at the withdrawal of the martial law from the 
greater part of the Punjab and says that Government should have taken this 
step much earlier in view of the sufferings the martial law entailed.| 


33. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refers to the resignation of Swami Shraddha- 
nand and Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas from the Satya- 

Advice to Mr. Gandhi graha Sabha and requests Mr. Gandhi to give a 
to give up the Satyagraha careful consideration to the reasons assigned by 
ee hed (26). 6th %2°.aforesaid followers of his in withdrawing their 
nog “Aehbdr-e-Taldm pledges and strongly urges upon him the necessity 


(59), 6th June. of putting an end to the passive resistance movement 


x s9—4 con 


or the civil disobedience of laws which he means to 


ive after iter some ds’. The paper warns him of the harm that will be done to 
_ India by*the resumption of this campaign on his part. (The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 

‘asoribes the recent disturbances in India to the passive resistance movement 
and, ‘while dwelling upon the harm done to this country by that movement, it 
ises Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas for the courage he has shown in with- 
drawing his pledge.| 


34. “RL.” continues his criticism of Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
movement (vide paragraph 40 of Weekly Report 
- Aavice to Satyagrahis No. 22 of 1919) and writes:—What qualities are 
to shire Shing 4), gt, requisite in a political leader will be seen by reading 
Nase guard thee ae Morley’s ‘‘ Compromise”. Is.Mr. Gandhi ready to 
ue act according to that book? I doubt it. Unfortu- 
nately at this critical juncture we are in need of a leader possessing foresight, 
presence of mind, a practical insight into the present condition of the public, 
etc. Some leaders of the Home Rule League who have joined the Satyagraha 
movement have plainly told me that in the absence of any other leader 
they had to accept Mr. Gandhias one in order to gain their object, in spite of a 
certain difference of opinion on the question of Satyagraha, and that they had 
to obey him willy-nilly. I told them that they would never succeed in their 
political agitation by means of Satyagraha, and I firmly believe that the 
Satyagraha movement is of no use for gaining political rights; not only so, 
but it is positively harmful. For, the real political movements that ought 
to be continued are put a stop to by this movement. Ever since it has been 
started, all such activities as meetings at French Bridge and Shantaram 
Chawl, the business of the Home Rule League, publication of political 
pamphlets, etc., have been put a stop to. What have the Satyagrahis done 
so far in respect of the outrage and oppression not becoming a civilised 
Government that the Punjab Government has spread by establishing martial 
law under the pretext of maintaining law and order? If there had not been 
the Satyagraha movement and the gospel commands of Mr. Gandhi, political 
agitation would not have been dormant in our city to-day. It is to be hoped 
that those who have joined the Satyagraha movement with the object of using 
it as a political tool will prove their bond fides by resigning from it, and will 
again begin to take the zealous part in politica! agitation that they used to. 
It is to be hoped that the religious minded Satyagrahis will also openly 
declare that they have nothing to do with political agitation and that they 
will not take part in political movements like the anti-Rowlatt Act agitation, 
so that they may have no occasion to make a civil breach of unjust laws and 
thus create a state of anarchy. 


"35. The Mahrdtta publishes an address delivered by Mr. Tilak at 
ee Caxton Hall recently. After describing the im- 

_ Mr, Tilak on the Indian  poverishment of India under British rule, the speaker 
eo dtta (8), 8th proceeded :—“ That is the present position of a country 
Somat holding one-fifth of the population of the globe—a 
condition of utter helplessness of the thinking 

classes, and of abject poverty and illiteracy of the masses with the attendant 
ills of famines and plagues. Can you wonder that there is discontent 
throughout the length and breadth of the land? Is there any need for 
agitators to picture imaginary ills in lurid colours to rouse the people? Yet 
how did the people behave when put to the supreme test in this war? All 
sections of the people agreed to sink their differences, and India provided a 
million and -a quarter men, of: whom the casualties numbered a hundred 
thousand. She supplied immense quantities of war material some of which 
could hardly have been got elsewhere. Poor as she was, she made a free 
gift of £100 million sterling to England, and Princes and people alike helped 
to win the war for freedom and liberty of the world. Had Indians been 
genuinely trusted, had Indian ss heniies not been left to die, she could have 
easily put forward an army of ten millions and equipped it in every way. 
But even as it was, if was her sons who fought in Gallipolli, who guarded the 
Suez Canal and won Palestine and Mesopotamia, and helped to win German 
‘Hast Africa. Indians believed that they were fighting to crush Prussian 
militarism, ‘to make the world safe for democracy.’ What have they 
ee ? .No sooner is the Armistice signed, than the bureaucracy in India, 
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arming itself with a report based on one-sided evidence taken in camera, 
brought forward in the Supreme Legislative Council Bills of the most 
reactionary character that were ever conceived in Czarist Russia, Imperial 
Germany, or Imperial Austria. I refer to the now famous Rowlatt Bills one 
of which has been passed through the legislative machine. All Indians, 
Nationalists and Moderates, Hindoos and Muhammadans, rich and poor 
peasants and landlords, held meetings all over the country and put in strong 
protests against this bestowing of the unlimited despotic powers on an 
already irresponsible executive. The twenty-eight Indian members of the 
Viceregal Council, elected and nominated, all alike stoutly opposed the Bill 
in all its stages ; they pointed out how the vast powers, already possessed by 
the executive in peace time, and the unusually stringent emergency powers 
added to these for the duration of the war and six months thereafter, were 
more than enough for the alleged objact in view; but all to no purpose. At 
the final stage eight of the Indian members absented themselves in disgust, 
and the mockery of giving the Bill a legal sanction was enacted by thirty-five 


official votes against the remaining twenty. One Indian member: 


immediately resigned his seat on the Council as a protest, and others have since 
followed the example. Meetings of protests were again held all over the 
country, and the day on which the Bill passed into law was observed as a 
day of humiliation and mourning, shops were closed, and Stock Hxchange 
transactions suspended. Mr. Gandhi, the saintly champion of the Indian 
struggle in South Africa, advocated the use of Passive Resistance against the 
new reactionary measure, and, on his advice, mute demonstrations were held 
all over the country. Hindus and Muhammadans fraternised, and the Sikhs 
joined in numbers. The unarmed crowds were dispersed in many places with 
the use of rifles by the military ; and the bureaucracy made a display of its 
brute-force by bringing aeroplanes into action against people, at the most armed 
with stones or sticks not measuring more than an inch or two in diameter. 
(Figure not yet accurately known.) The whole Rowlatt Bill tragedy 
strikingly illustrates the political situation in the India of to-day. It proves 
the utter helplessness: of the Indian members on the Viceroy’s Council, and 


thus exposes the hollowness of the much applauded Morely-Minto Reforms. 


Lord Morley himself frankly admitted that as far as he could see into the 
future, there could be no responsible Government in India. The increased 
Indian representation on the Councils and increased power of interpellation 
and discussion conferred on members were intended by Lord Morley to put 
the Indian point of view on each question more clearly before the bareaucracy 
so that the latter might take the warning in time. The bureaucracy have 
flouted those intentions in the most flagrant manner by their passage of 
the Rowlatt Bull with the help of the official votes. The bureaucracy wants 
to defend its act by raising the cry—usually intended for home consumption 
—that there are revolutionaries in India and that the British Empire in 
India is in danger. In other words, they frankly declare to the whole 
civilised world that they, acting as representatives of the British people, can 
only govern ladia by sheer brute-force. Junkerdom is dead in Germany, it is 
now legalised in India.” 


36. We are told that the first instalment of self-government was given 


to us in the shape of the introduction of the local 
What must bedoneto boards; but up to this time we have brought 


acquire swarayyd. a slur on our reputation by sending dishonest 
PP ene Separ (6, 20% Moco who may be enemies of the public good, 


as our representatives therein. We must now try 
hard to remove that slur. Who is best fitted to administer such little swardj 
that we have got? Only those who try to get more swaraj for us—those who 
always serve us In one way or ths other and not those who try to show their 
greatness to the world by pleasing and flattering the officials. At the time 
of the next election every village must form an association of electors for 
this purpose. There should also be an association of all the elected members 
in the district. If any officer should try to bring undue pressure on the 
elected members beyond the scope of his powers, such an association cau 
bring it to the notice of the Government. If the Government were to pay 
no heed to it and were to insult all the members, all of them can tender 
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eos: ‘eo séats’ ‘vacant till: the Government yield to their demand. ill 


esig sions at a ee: and if ‘the people determine, they can keep 


this” is not difficult, but the defect of these people is that they do not 
carry on their work: in an organised manner. It is futile to depend on 


‘Roglish Civilians; for, it has been demonstrably proved by our leaders 
that these Civilians have lefi no stone unturned in impeding our national 


development. . Government officials may try to lead us astray, may threaten 
us, may bring undue pressure on us; still, however, if we mean to demonstrate 
that we are fit for Swaraj, we must dauntlessly elect our real representatives 
for these self-governing institutions. Even the Government agree that the 
education that we have been receiving up to now has failed to achieve its real 
object. The present system of education, therefore, must undergo a change. 
If education were handed over to the popular control, our work in this 
direction would be quite easy. But if it is not made a ‘transferred’ 
subject, we must take up the propaganda of national education as recommen- 
ded by Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Besant and others. The most important part 
of education is to make our children acquainted with the life and teachings 
of our great men like Messrs. Gandhi, Dadabhai, Tagore, etc. It is necessary 
to carry on independent propagandist work in this direction, without any help 
from the Government. The more independent we are, the better we can 
work. It is now necessary for the people to understand that under the autho- 
rity of officials no good man can work as a teacher. The more we are 
independent of them, the better for us. Even for advice and suggestions, we 
must consult the heads of some private institutions, for Government servants 
being themselves restricted in a thousand and oue ways cannot direct us to the 
proper path. 


*37. ‘India has quoted the views of anI.C.8.from the Times. He 
says: ‘Fortunately there are now no signs of weak- 

Contrast between the ness in the treatment of the present situation in 
treatment of Indians and [ndia. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s prolonged term of 


— 8), 8th office is quickly drawing to a close, but it is easy to 
Tune. see that thestrong hand of one of the ablest rulers the 


Punjab or India has ever known is still at the helm. 

We may hope that in the Punjab at any rate tha outbreak will be extinguished 
quicker even than it blazed up. The difficulty will be afterwards to explain 
things to the Indian. Why dowe deal so stvictly with him when we are so lax 
with Sir Michael’s own countrymen? Isit because thereis one law forthe Sahib 
(whiteman) and another for the dest adm (native Indian)? If so, why do we 
pretend that all are equal? Such thoughts are likely to cause much bitterness 
and to widen the gulf, already deplorably wide, between the Kuropean and 
Indian races in India.’ It is exactly the same difficulty which has gagged the 
Government of India. They bave not explained and cannot explain why 
Indians, unarmed Indians, were bombed and machine-gunned from aeroplanes 
in the ‘Punjab while Sir Michael 0” Dwyer’s refractory countrymen were 
leniently dealt with! It is this differential treatment in the case ot Ireland 
which makes the blood of an Indian hot with indignation. He is led to think 
that all men, though equal in the eye of law, are not dealt with equally. 
The I.C.8. is guite right when he says that ‘such thoughts are likely to 
cause much bitterness, and to widen the gulf, already deplorably wide, between 
the European and Indian races in India.’ ” 


38. ‘Mr. Montagu’s references to Mr. Horniman bear out the remarks 
we made in our last issue about the difficulty of 


a: ee depor- getting justice at the centre, where only one side of 


bedi amd tts Ganenn. questions presented there is ‘really represented. Mr. 
Young India (16), 7th Montagu made out a complete case for Mr. 
June. Horniman’s deportation on statements which he 


assumed to be true, but which in reality are 
not true. ‘When Mr. Horniman began to use his paper, in the midst 
of riots, to fan the flame and published an accusation that British troops 
had used soft-nosed bullets in Delhi and bis paper was distributed free to 


; | British troops in Bombay, hoping to excite insubordination, it was high time 
al he left India. In normal times he would have been tried, but in view 


‘Ae 


17 


of the’ riots, prompt, swift action for restoration of order was necessary.’ It 
would be difficult to pack more misstatements into two sentences than Mr. 
Montagu has managed to into the above two. There were no riots in 
Bombay, he never fanned the flame, he actually advised suspension of 
civil disobedience when it was in danger. of being unscrupulously used. 
The statement regarding soft-nosed bullets, as Mr. Jinnah’s cable to Mr. 
Montagu shows, would have been promptly withdrawn had the Censor 
allowed the telegram correcting the error to be sent or delivered without. 
delay ; lastly, the Chronicle was not distributed free, or at all, to British 
troops, and there could be no question of hoping to excite insubordination. 
That Mr. Montagu, when he uttered the misstatements, did not know them 
to be such, does not lessen the severity of the punishment inflicted on Mr. 
Horniman and the public of Bombay. His Excellency the Governor can, and 
we hope he will, at least correct the gross misstatements into which Mr. 
Montagu has been unknowingly betrayed. Itis the clear duty of the Bombay 
public not to rest satisfied until the wrong done is righted by the order 
against Mr. Horniman being withdrawn.” 


39. “From the scathing remarks of Mr. Montagu in his Indian Budget 
speech at the House of Commons in Mail Week 
There is no likelihood there appears to be no likelihood of Mr. Horniman 
of Mr. Horniman ever over being returned to India or taking over the 
~— aaa a Editorship of the Chronicle. Mr. Horniman will 
Sth Fak tae alk ), have to thank himself for it, as extremism never pays 
and he as a White man ought to have realised his 
responsibility as a journalist better, but he failed to do so. The remarks 
of Mr. Montagu convey the impression that Mr. Horniman was an agitator in 
the extreme sense of the word and the Secretary of State for India has given 
facts of which the public hitherto had not been aware. It is no wonder he 
was deported as a quick means of getting him out of the way. Under other 
circumstances he would have been tried and probably convicted.” 


40. The Sudhdkar says that the elected members of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council acted improperly in 

Pandit Madan Mohan requesting Pandit Manan Modan Malaviya to 
Malaviya should not con- g¢onsent to be returned again to the Imperial Legis- 
sent to get himself re- Jative Council where no weight is attached to the 


evisla Rod boil ese views of non-oflicial members and their disinterested 


services to the Kmpire are requited with intolerable 
Beceem aed nee humiliation, and writes :—The obstinacy of Govern-. 
| ment in regard to the Rowlatt legislation compelled 
the non-official members to tender their resignations. The Rowlatt law 
produced deep discontent in almost all the parts of the country, but Govern- 
ment are as unmoved as ever. We do not think, therefore, that the time has 
come for the non-official members who withheld their co-operation from 
Government and thus showed their mettle to adopt a different attitude 
now. Indeed in view of the severity of the measures adopted by Government 
to suppress the disorders in the Punjab the members who have: already 
resigned should not only not seek re- a but should induce their former 
colleagues to resign as well and thus show the power of passive resistance. 
Our self- respecting leaders cannot possibly be of any service to the country 
by remaining in a Council which is not guided by reason or commonsense. 
The disinterested efforts, outside the Council, of men like Messrs. Malaviya, 
Hag and Jinnah will alone secure us our birth-righis. 


41. Rice and kerosene oil have become very rare things i in Dharwar. Gold 
and silver can be had but a rupee’s worth of rice and 

Complaint that people a bottle of kerosene oil cannot be had. Kerosene 
in Dharwar are getting oj] can be had gnly through agents and as agents 


no sufficient rice. have to sell according to controlled rates they do not 


Chandrodya (37), 2nd 


ey order more tins. We understand that one agent has 


applied to the Huzur Deputy Collector that he will 
supply as many tins as needed if he and his brother agents are allowed, 


instead of giving them licences, to sell kerosene oil, or if they are allowed to 
charge 4 annas more per tin than the fixed rate. We suggest that agents should 
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. ‘Sh red +6 ey half ¢ins and that the -system’ of licence-holders should 
 gontinue. Scarcity of rice has created more distress than that of kerosene oil. 


= Adamset and Mr. Parappa Joshi only have been allowed to supply 
_ Dharwar District with rice, Mr. Adamset sold rice for three weeks in Dhar- 
war but not even 20 per cent. of the people seem to have got any rice. 
‘When 4 to 5 thousand people assemble it is impossible for any one shop- 


keeper to make satisfactory arrangements. | Three-fourths of the people went 


away without any rice for fear of getting blows. [Hlsewhere the paper says 


that one man died in the Civil Hospital from the blows he received in the rush.| 
Mr. Adamset, we understand, has sent about 700 to 800 bags of rice to the 
mofussi! under Government orders. He gave 300 bags to the licence-holders 
and £0 bags to the cheap grain committee and 50 to the Urban Bank. Some 
bags he gave the officials and clerks of different offices. We do not know for 
certain how many bags he had ordered, some say 2,400, others say 4,000. 
But we do not think he has sold more than 300 bags himself over and above 
the 100 he gave to the licence-holders. It can be said safely that the bags sold 
were quite inadequate to the needs of Dharwar. Government should not 
give the agency to one man. At least there should be about 20 agents and 
100 licence-holders. Bags should be distributed equally between licence-holdcrs 
in presence of the Huzur Deputy or the Personal Assistant. Agents should 
be allowed to sell in half-bags. At present clerks and officials and influential 
people get rice and poor people cannot get it. They fast for four days at a 
time. Weestrongly suggest it to Government to give the agency to 20 and 
licences to sell rice to 100 people in Dharwar. 


42. While the great war continued, the people of this country quietly 

put up with the inconveniences caused by the Con- 

"Duty of Government to troller’s restrictions. But their forbearance is -now 
mitigate the severity of being put to a severe test by the continuance of those 
- sl gaesanaaa 8 restric- restrictions ce after the victory of the Allies and 
the prevailing famine has added to their distress. 

— ott comanen. = Government should therefore remove most of the 
restrictions placed upon the free movement of foodstuffs in the country. 
The inferior quality of the stuffs which poor people have to purchase under 
the present circumstances explains the rise in their death rate and the wider 


' prevalence of disease among them and also the high rate of infant mortality. 


Can no means be found to save poor people from purchasing rotten things 
to eat? As in England, Government themselves must take steps and also 
call upon well-to-do men to co-operate to relieve the situation. They must 
make the welfare of India their first duty, before everything else. 


43. The Praja Mitra and Parsi draws the attention of the Government 
of Bombay to the elaborate programme laid down 


Appeal to the Bombay 
Government to take up 
the question of providing 
sanitary dwellings for the 
labouring classes. 

Praja-Miura and Parsi 
(31), 6th June; Kazser-z- 
Hind (27), lst June. 


by the Government of Great Britain for erecting 
sanitary dwellings for the labouring classes. It 
refers to the solicitude expressed by His Excellency 
Sir George Lloyd for the welfare of the mill-hands in 
Bombay and for the urgent need he recently ex- 
pressed for providing adequate and sanitary dwelling 
accommodation for them and hopes that the steps 
contemplated by the Government of Great Britain 


will stimulate the Government of Bombay to take prompt steps to meet the 
requirements of the mill-hands in Bombay. [The Kaiser-i-Hind refers to the 
tardy methods of the Bombay City Improvement Trust in providing sanitary 
dwellings for the poor and urges upon His Excellency the Governor the neces. 
sity of appointing a Committee for suggesting means for meeting the urgent 
requirements of the mill population in the city.| 


44. The Jain raises a strong protest against the decision arrived at by 


Protest against the 
acquisition by Govern- 
as of certain land 


@ Jain temple 
br By eialla (Bombay). 
“Tain (i %,4 lst Fune. 


the Collector of Bombay to acquire the vacant piece 
of land adjoining the Jain temple at Byculla for 
erecting huts for the use of labourers coming to. — 
Bombay from the mofussil. It urges that the Jain 
religion requires that no nuisance or act of impurity - 
be committed in” the vicinity of its temples, and it 
appesis to Government to refrain from wounding the 
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feolmgs of the Jains by acquiring the land in -question against’ their wishes,; 


It asks the Jains to wake up and to uphold the purity of their religion by 


removing gutters, urinals, latrines, etc., from the vicinity of their temples. 


in Bombay. 


45. The last month has seen such a rigorous operation of the Press 
Act as was never seen since the passing of the 


Comments onthe recent measure during any single year. The Act has been 


operations of the Press most rigorously applied in the Punjab. The editor 
1 94) ona Of the Tribune is being tried for sedition and so far 
Sia a know, he has merely criticised the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. Every newspaper has a 
right to criticise the actions of Government officials, and if they are pe 
allowed to indulge in such criticism there is no freedom left to them. The 
Government of Lord Willingdon has also demanded security from the Hindu 
in the Madras Presidency. The way in which the Press Act is being put 
into operation of late throughout India will tend ‘to diminish the number of 
mewspapers and so Government will not be able to remain in touch with 
public opinion in the country. Political reforms will be of no avail so long as 
the Press is not accorded full liberty. 


46, “ Actions under the Press Act have become matter of almost 
daily occurrence. The latest instance we have heard 
Comments on the of in our Presidency is that of the Rander Printing 


demand of security from 
the Reoler Printing Press, which has been asked to deposit security 


Pres, Surat. of Rs. 2,000 in connection with the Anavil Sevak, 
Young India (16), 7th ® monthly paper printed thereat, and published 
June. in Surat. We have had an opportunity to look at 


the order demanding security, from which it appears 
that the action has been taken because of the diaries of important world- 
events published in the paper from month to month during the last year. 
It will be seen that the matter against which action has been deemed 
fit to be taken is very much different from the common run of stuff that 
is proceeded against. These are not angry articles condemning the action of 
the authorities. They are not correspondence full of inflammatory news. 
They are mere diaries of historical facts. We will admit that even mere 
diaries can be objectionable if they record events of a repulsive nature— 
such, for instance, are police diaries. But in the casein point the diary 
had been before the public for a long time, and has long been discontinued. 
The sane course would have, therefore, been to have drawn the attention of 
the author to the possible harm it might do and to have asked him 
publicly to correct the error. This would have saved Government all the 
odium of their action and the poor Press interest on Rs. 2,000. But no. 
The policy of rigorous repression must be continued without a break! And 
the result would be public sympathy for the publisher—a result the 
Government least contemplate.” 


47. At last our fears regarding the operation of the Press Act against us 
have come true. According to the Press Act if any 

Anavil Sevak (60), 80th writing is found objectionable, at first a warning 
Apl. | should be issued to the owner of the paper in which 
it appears; if after that it appears again he should be 

asked to furnish security. In our case the Government do not directly 
say that the items under the calender are objectionable. It only 
appears to Government that the eaid calender “is likely or may have 


a tendency ”* to create a particular effect. We cannot believe that the 


provisions of the Press Ast warrant the demand of security merely on the 
inference of a likelihood of a particular kind. It is Government who have 
to decide whether what they say is proper or otherwise, and so one can easily 
understand the extent of the possibility of effecting a change in their decision... 
The question, therefore, before us is whether to furnish this security or not. 
It is more desirable that this " uestion should be decided by the suscribers of 
the Sevak than by us. If it be a question of making any bodily sacrifice in 


continuing the Sevak, we are prepared to make it. But in the case of a 
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‘tip the necessary gum, a great part of the public would: get a particular 
_ kind of training while doing so. The Sevak has 2,600 subscribers; if every 
subseriber would understand it to be his duty to sacrifice a rupee for the 
continuation of the Sevak it would create a particular feeling among them, 
and. the very creation of that feeling would prove the usefulness of the 
Sevak, [In another article the paper writes :—T he country which does not 
enjoy freedom of speech and writing, cannot claim to be called a civilized 
country and it is evident that the Government ofsucha country also cannot 
put forth a similar claim. The people of this country having remained 
for thousands of years under autocratic rule cannot value self-respect and 
free opinion, but the pity is that even Englishmen, who are brought up in 
the free atmosphere of England and who are conversant with the history of 
its freedom, fall victims to the contagion prevalent in this country. When 
even the independent Anglo-Indian journalists and merchants catch the 
contagion, then no wonder the officials do? MIfany Englishman, a true 
votary of liberty and independence, comes forward to expose the defects of 
the administration, Anglo-Indians do not hesitate in the least to revile him. 
In the country, which lacks freedom of speech, people have to tell a lie at 
every step. To the short-sighted it would appear that complete control 
Over a people can be had only when they can be made to speak and to do 
as the man holding that control likes. But on deeper thought he would 
find that in reducing them to that state, he invites a similar one for himself.] 


48, “ After a period of suspension extending over a month, the Bombay 
Acinic che wn te Chronicle made its appearance on Saturday last. 
reappearance of the Bom- The publication of the Chronicle came as a relief to 
bay Chronicle’ thousands of its admirers who were looking forward 
Young Indian (16), 4th to its reappearance with feelings of keen anxiety, 
June. The general feeling is, further, one of congratulation 
that the paper has been able to stand the weight of 
the troubles heaped upon it. The enemies of the journal hoped for its 
extinction. It is evident that the Chronicle has not turned the corner yet. 
It has to face the hardships of a censorship which, in the interests of * public 
safety,’ is so elaborte and meticulous in its control that we are surprised at the 
mere fact of its daily appearance. Tor a morning paper which sets for itself 
a high ideal of public usefulness, censorship, be it ever so lenient, operates as 
a hardship which is almost fatal in its effect. For the drastic action taken 
against the Bombay Chronicle and its editor, under cover of a war-measure, 
the public have found no justification, as the influentially signed memorial to 
the Governor amply indicates. Right can be done only by the reversal of 
these unjust steps. The continuance of the pre-censorship is, however, 
the continuance of a wrong which, it is impossible, even from the official 
standpoint, to justify. In accepting the burden of the order, the Chronicle 
had to choose between strangulation and escape. We welcome the reappear- 
ance of the Chronicle and congratulate it on its efforts to cope with the 
burden of the censorship, and we trust that the Government would soon 
regain its balance and begin by repealing the censorship order, which is as 
ridiculous in its results as it is onerous in its operation.” 


49. ‘We believe the general public'‘of Bombay will have noted with 
pleasure the reappearance of the Bombay Chronicle, 

git 7 a. Mitra and rae after a suspension of more than a month.......... 
enls. In deciding to resume the paper, instead of con- 
ida tinuing in @ course of impotent protest, the directors 
have taken a very sensible ‘step. Anelement of protest is still there in 
the manner of publication resolved upon. The Chronicle reappears 
without any editoral or other expression of views.......... Hven without 
editorial comments, the Chronicle can serve a useful purpose. But we 
are confident that its present disability will be of a short duration only. 
Sach a drastic restriction upon the freedom of the press canot be tolerated; 
and from the nature of things it cannot last long. We feel sure the Bombay 
Chronicle will soon recover its’ power of serving the public cause, and 


/ 


educating the people in politics and public affairs, It may be hoped, for the 


interest of all.parties, that care will be taken to avoid any matters calculated. 


merely to inflame the public.” 


950. Government have ordered that the Bombay Chronicle should be 
pre-censored and therefore the conductors have 
Karndtak Vaibhav (85), decided not to publish any editorial comments and 
3rd June. print only news and extracts. Weare extremely 
- gurprised at the wisdom of the censor, judging from 
yesterday’s issue. Opinions of the Indian Social Reformer, the Leader and 
Young India on Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation are published in it. The 
readers of these papers know these opinions and they have caused no rioting 
in the country. But our censor is greatly afraid that if the Chronicle 
publishes these opinions in full there would be riots, murder and looting! 
Therefore, he has cut them out at his sweet will and tried to give them 
altogether a different shape. We do not know whether we should feel 
surprised at his wisdom or laugh at his stupidity. 


01. The issue of to-day’s Bombay Chronicle is a noteworthy incident 
Hindusthén (24), 81st in the history of the Press. We recommend it to 
May ?, the Directorate of the Chronicle to send one copy of 
, to-day’s Chronicle to each member of the Parlia- 
ment, so that they may have an idea of the freedom the press enjoys in this. 
country. Government officials are often over-fond of their prestige. The 
Chronicle ceased publication for one month and during that period many 
important events have taken place. The Punjab is quiet. Even Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer has made some changes in his orders. Why then should the 
censorship be continued over a paper of so distant a place as Bombay? The 
order of censorship over the Chronicle should be forthwith withdrawn. If 
the Government refuse to do so, we suggest that even the leading articles 


should be sent to the censor and the space for the censored portion should be 


kept blank. The censored portions should also be printed in some other 
press on each Sunday and should be distributed among the public as a supple- 
ment to the Sunday Chronicle so that the public may be in a position to know 
how the censor does his work. If Government wanted to appoint a censor, 
they ought to have appointed one, either a Huropean or an Indian, who was. 
conversant with papers and the Press. | 


OZ. “In the latest issue of the New Statesman received with the last 
y India (16), Tth mail, there is a reference to the severity of the 
Ju Aap Md IS ‘Higyptian censorship. It quotes the Times which, 
| | in es article on April 28th, referred to the 
‘past extraordinary folly of the Censorship in Kigypt, which ever since 1914 
has been the most incompetent, the most inept, and the most savagely 
ruthless censorship in any country under British contro], not excepting 
Mesopotamia’. This, says the New Statesman, is strong language, but not 
stronger than deserved, and instances the action of the Bombay Government 
in imposing precensorship on the Bombay Chronicle and thereby virtually 
strangling it. The words in the Times were evidently written before the 
‘ruthless censorship’ exercised in the Punjab, and which is still exercised 
in Bombay. The Bombay Chronicle from the first instant has begun to 


reappear without any articles or notes. Its exclusion of all notes and 


comments could, to all intents and purposes, have hardly left any room for 
the use of the Censor’s pruning scissors. But those who are bent on it, ‘always 
find some mischief still to do’. And-it appears that the Censor has not 
scrupled to score out paragraphs and phrases from articles reproduced by the 
Chronicle from the Indian Social Reformer, the Leader, and Young India. 
Where is the sense of this insolent exercise of his authority, unless it be 
that the Censor means to warn these other papers against writing ‘ objection- 
ablo’ stuff? But these freaks of the Censor are not without their funny side. 
We observe that whereas in the dak edition of the Bombay Chronicle of the 
Srd instant Mr. Arthur Henderson’s article on the Industrial Unrest 
reproduced from the Contemporary Review has been thoughtlessly mangled, 
the same article is allowed to appear entire in the city edition of the same 
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_ @ay’s issue! What manner of censorship is this? Evidently the Censor, 
_ glways ready with his pruning-scissors, exercised them on what appeared to 
- him to be unpardonable criticism of British Industrial policy, but within a 

- few hours he realised that it was too great an impertinence on his part to 


have tampered with the writing of one who, after all, is an ex-Cabinet 


Minister and hastily corrected the mistake by permitting it to be produced 


entire in the city edition. Needless to say, such censorship stands self-ridi- 
culed and self-condemned.” . 


98. In British India many good things are becoming rare; among 
; them the administration of justice is to be reckoned. 
Comments on the We know fully that it is almost impossible for an 
— in the Tribune ae — . got _ oe .: jury “ . 
. nw nae sedition case ; but the accused ha e freedom tl 
year etna dea any now to have a counsel of his choice,‘and it was the 
height of repression that Mr. Kali Nath Roy was not allowed even that small 
concession. He is known for his cool-headed writings and even his opponents 
praise him for his balanced articles. It is a bad sign that he should be 
charged with the dangerous crime of sedition and that he should be tried by a 
military commission and not by the ordinary law courts and given a terrible 
sentence. Many of the articles tendered as objectionable were written long 
before the riots. What greater lack of justice can there be than that 
‘such articles should be dragged before the military court, that the accused 
should not have had the assistance of a jury and counsel and that military 
authorities should decide the articles to be seditious and sentence an 
honest, reasonable and straightforward editor to rigorous imprisonment 
for two years ? 


04. Referring to the sentence passed on the editor of the J'ribune, the 
os tien OC On New Times remarks:—"“ The news will be received 
ton me with profound grief and resentment in Indian 
political circles.......... We are of opinion that if 
he had been tried in an ordinary Court of law with an appeal open to the 
High Court he could not have been convicted. Every man accused of sedition is 
entitled to prove his innocence; but Mr. Roy was not allowed to have the 
services of eminent Counsel who, in his opinion, would have defended him 
with ability ‘and success. It is difficult to understand how the proceedings 
against Mr. Roy can be justified by any Englishman who appreciates the 
spirit and traditions of freedom. The Parliament should be moved to look 
into the question of the operation of Martial Law in the Punjab, and it is 
necessary to test in England the validity of the jurisdiction exercised by the 
Martital Law Court in the Punjab. To speak frankly, recent events in the 
Punjab give a rude shock to an admirer of British traditions of justice and 
humanity.” 


*595. “The special tribunal which tried the Tribune sedition case has 
strained the law of sedition to almost a breaking 

‘Mahrdtta (8), 8th point. They hold that innocent sentences such as, 
June. ‘the action of the Punjab Government was both 
| unjust and unwarranted,’ and ‘the Punjab Govern- 
ment has exposed itself tc the severest criticisms at the bar of public opinion’, 
are indefensible! To say that the second sentence is indefensible or objection- 
able is extremely difficult, if not ridiculous. It is simply a statement of fact, 
and it shows that the measures of the Punjab Government are disapproved by 
the public. We donot know where sedition lurked in this. And if such 
sentences are to be held as seditious and if respectable men like Mr. Kalinath 


‘ Roy are to be sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for this, then it 


must be said that there is no freedom of the press. The law of sedition then 
becomes as dangerous a weapon as the Rowlatt Law or the Press Act, and the 
so-called freedom of the press is nothing but a sham.” 


56. Commenting upon the recent trials under martial law in the Punjab 

: and the orders of Military authorities refusing per- 
Rdajakdran (116), 1st mission to outside barristers and pleaders to proceed to 
June. Lahore to defend the accused the Rdjakdran writes :— 
Ae After all what is the good of these eminent lawyers 
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going to the Punjab to take part in the trials, or. rather in the farce. of trials, 
under Martial law? Mr. Kalinath Roy of the Tribune has been convicted 
and sentenced and we shall soon read in the newspapers that the other 


leaders also have shared the same fate. It is the misfortune of us all that we 


cannot do anything to help them beyond merely expressing our sympathy. 


O/. It is not that repression is to be seen only in the Punjab. In Madras 
_ under the rule of Lord Willingdon securities are being 
_Comments on the deci- taken from papers and presses and Dr. Subramanya 
pai in the New Call and others are going fe condemn these ny Ait 
rem is Excellency publicly. Does this not prove that 
shite atts tia ease instead of putting a stop to agitation by the use of 
the Press Act, Government have given a fillip to it? In Sind also this 
repression is being resorted to. In the case of Durgadas Advani, intention 
could not be established, but still he was sentenced to two years though in 
such cases the High Court has acquitted the accused. It was argued on 
behalf of the prosecution that if the offence was not proved to the satisfaction. 
of the court it should be taken into consideration that Durgadas was a 
pledged Satyagrahi and that Satyagrahis used to sell in Bombay prohibited 
literature and that all Satyagrahis were seditious and that therefore Dugadas 
had committed or encouraged sedition. We are reminded of the story of the 
wolf and the lamb. Such arguments prove only the hollowness of the charge 
against Mr. Advani. 


98. When the Imperial Legislative Council passed a resolution asking 
the Government of the Fiji Islands to release those 
Appeal to Government indentured labourers who had finished their term 


to move in the matter of of indenture it was hoped that the Government of. 


the grievances of Indian 
boners in the Win those islands would give prompt attention to the 


Islands. question. But unfortunately no action has yet been 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), ken by the Government of the Fiji Islands on the 
7th June. resolution referred to above. It appears from the 
report recently issued by the Rev. C. F. Andrews 
that the moral condition of the women labourers in those islands is getting 
worse day by day. We hope the Government of Lord Chelmsford will take 
as firm an attifude in the matter of indentured labour as was taken by the 
Government of Lord Hardinge and will bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government of the Fiji Islands to safeguard the interests of the Indian 
people. 


09. “The Government of India announced last week that the Secretary 

of State had selected for admission into the Indian 

Comments on the Kducational Service a few Indians holding already 
promotion of certain either high rank in the Provincial Educational 


members of the Provin- . . 
cael Wiacakiaat Wacol Service, or acting appointments in the cadre of the 


dn the Indien Bancaiional Indian Educational Service. 


Service. 
Young India (16), 7th 
June. 


We are glad that 
more Indians will thus get a chance of being able 


to serve their country in the highest educational 
positions, but we are constrained to point out that 


: the principles of selection Government had in view 
are not sound. 

other provinces, we confess to a feeling of disappointment when we look 
on the list of names sanctioned for promotion to the Indian Educational 
Service cadre in the Bombay Presidency. It ia true that Indian officers in 
the Provincial Educational Service of this Presidency, who have served 
Government with distinction in the ‘administrative’ line, should be given 
a chance of promotion in the Indian Educational Service. It is natural that 
with the unfortunate distinction between the method of recruitment and the 
rate of emolument to the same Indian Educational Service cadre, which the 
Public Services Commission sanctioned, the bureaucracy should hasten to 
satisfy the demand for promotion on the part of subordinates........... There 
are, however, foreign-trained Indians already in the teaching branch of the 
Provincial Educational Service in Bombay; now that they have accepted 
service they have a right to be given first consideration. We are amazed to 
find that their claims have been totally ignored.” 
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Putting aside the merits or demerits of candidates from 
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anh It will further be remembered that for some reason 

ce ng India a6), by then unaccountable, the news of Mr. Bhurgri’s 
arrest was. afterwards contradicted. His house, 

however, was searched on the strength of a search-warrant issued in connec- 
tion with offences said to have been committed under sections 116, 117 


and. 141 of..the Indian Penal Code. Even that part of his office 


which was. sealed was also searched, the reader will be surprised 
to learn, in his absence. It so happened that on the day that the 
warrants were taken out, Mr. Bhurgri left for’ Bombay and was on his way 
thereto, when his fellow-accused, Mr. Jethmal, Dr. Choitram, Mr. Mukhi 
Jathanand, Swami Govindanand (lately Professor Joharmal Mansukhani), 
and Shaikh Abdul Majid, all well-known in Hyderabad, were arrested. Mr. 
Jethmal is undergoing trial at the present moment, not however on the 
charge upon which he was originally arrested, but for writings in his news- 
papers alleged to be seditious. Itis highly likely that all these gentlemen 
would have been tried, and for aught we know, even convicted in the 
surcharged atmosphere then raging in Sind and which has by no means yet 
quite subsided, but for the timely intervention of His Excellency the 
Governor who, it is stated, sent Mr. Strangman for local investigation. 
seceeeeee The offence or the offences were said to have been committed 
between the 28th and 30th day of March last, and the information against 
the accused was lodged on the 26th day of April; that is, nearly a month after 
the commission of crimes of the serious nature described by us. We may 
state that the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri and his friends have been trying to 


' get a copy of the information lodged with the Magistrate, on the strength af 
which the warrants were granted. But their request has so far gone unheeded. 


Let us now consider a few further facts which go to show that nothing but 
malice or madness could account for the extraordinary proceedings of the 
authorities at Hyderabad. Mr. Bhurgri was 65 miles away from Hyderabad 
on his farm at Dengan, and Swami Govindanand was lecturing at Karachi on 
the 28th day of March. Mr. Bhurgri did not return to Hyderabad before the 
4th of April. We have met him and he states that no meeting was held at 
his office on the 28th March and that he is not a member of the Satyagraha 
Sabha. But the strangest part of this painful episode is yet to follow. On 
the 12th day of April the District Superintendent of Police held a conference 


at his office at which, with the exception of Shaikh Abdul Majid, all who 


were charged on the 98th April were invited and were present. Hlsewhere 
will be found the minutes of this meeting. In this minute the District 
Superintendent of Police states ‘ You meéan to prevent disorder but I am not 
satisfied fhat you can control the mob’. Now this was a meeting of a friendly 
nature for mutual consultation and assistance. If the charge alleged against 
Mr. Bhurgri and his co-accused were true the District Superintendent of Police 
could never have invited to his office those whom he believed to be criminals, 


in order to discuss the manner of preserving public peace. The inference, 


therefore, is obvious that something must have happened between the 12th 
April and 26th April to warrant the laying of a charge accusing Mr. Bhureri 
and his companions of a crime said to have been committed on tho 28th day 
of March. Indeed, rumour has it that the District superintendent of Police 
went to see the Commissioner of Sind at Karachi and returned to Hyderabad 
on the morning of the 26th April, the day on which the information was 
lodged by the police, on the strength of which the warrants were issued. 
8 is clearly a matter for investigation by the Government. If the facts set 
forth by us are correct, the proceedings of the police must be considered to 
have been high-handed and even malicious. The liberty of those whom 
Indian society considers to be its best members was at stake. With the 
exception of one they were all arrested, their houses were searched and they 
were all thus publicly dishonoured. That they were subsequently discharged 
is poor comfort for the agony caused to their families and friends. The least 
reparation that can be done 24 them is a public investigation or an Reknering 
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ment of the serious blunder committed. by the authorities and punishment of 
those who were found to be guilty of making unfounded charges against. 
public men.” | | be 


61. Shrinivasacharya Kangalekar writes to the Swrya:—I left. 
Londha for Kolhapur on the 3lst May with my 
a chp ‘ oo iar wife and on the next day at about noon some non- 
Kothapur Railway. Brahmins also going to Kolhipur got into the 
Surya (new), 6th June. railway carriage at Sangli. After some time these 
men began to sing indecent songs and to make 
uncomplimentary remarks against Brahmins and next began to speak in the 
same way about Brahmin women. They indulged in such indecent and 
outrageous language that it was like living in hell to hear them. They 
then tried to come close to my wife and I was afraid of seeing her modesty 
Outraged in my prerence. But that was prevented by an old non-Brahmin 
gentleman giving her a seat near him at the end of his bench. A mason 
from Sangli in this carriage openly said, ‘We are now within Kolhapur 
limits ; who will now dare question our doings?’ He then roughly handled 
a non-Brahmin woman passenger. I failed to draw the attention of the 
Police to this owing to my confusion. But it will be seen how unsafe ‘it is 
for gentlewomen to travel alone by the Miraj Kolhapur Railway. I request 
the Railway Police to take steps to protect the modesty of women. 


62. Commenting upon the arrest, through error, of the editor of the Pratdp 
newspaper published at Cawnpore and his subsequent 
Comments on the arrest release by the Police with an expression of regret the 


by mistake of the editor Pyakdsh writes:—The editor, Mr. Mishra, was hand- 


of a Cawnpore newspaper. 
Prakdédsh G10, th cuffed, was not allowed to see his pleader, was refused 


Tune. bail and was taken handcuffed all the way to Cawn- 


pore by rail. It is indeed painful that such incidents 


are possible under a civilized Government. Those Police Officers who are 
found guilty of abusing the unlimited powers which the Defence of India has. 
placed in their hands must be punished. The confidence of the people will 
not fail to receive a shock unless suitable action is taken against the officers 
in question. 


63. Commenting upon the recent Government Press Note on the 
tiie a ga Honourable Mr. Patel’s motion passed in the 
Denia Nahe un tee Ronee Bombay Legislative Council in March 1918, that 
rable Mr. -Patel’s resolu. he Municipalities be empowered to determine the 
tion in the Bombay number and location of liquor shops within their 
Legislative Council em- limits, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—It is much to 
powering Municipalities be regretted that Government could not accept this 
with regard to liquor jmportant resolution although it. had the support 
wa Prakdsh (41). Of the majority in the council, It is satisfactory 
4th ha oven St a note, however, that Government intend to 
establish advisory Abkari committees even in small 
villages. But these committees will not be of much use in curtailing the 
drink habit since Government officials will be in the majority on them and, 


besides, their decisions will not be binding on the authorities. Government 


do not make it clear in their Press Note why the Municipalities are con- 


sidered incapable of controlling the liquor traffic while they are discharging 
their duties satisfactorily in regard to education, sanitation, etc. If the 
Municipalties are performing their other duties with due regard to the needs, 
sentiments and interests of the people, why should they be considered unfit 
to control the sale of liquor also? Would it not have been better to confer 
this right on some Municipalities and watch the results rather than arrive 
at definite conclusions beforehand ? . 


64. Every peace-loving Indian must be sorry that, after so many years 
of bloodshed, Afghavistan should declare war with 
Comments on the the British Government. We invite the attention 
Viceroy’s Proclamation of our readers to the proclamation of the Viceroy. 
i. ir A Atgnen ist, We hope that the people of India will realise the 
nett 7 oS: | spirit of that proclamation and assist the Govern- 
. ment in every way. We are glad of this proclama- 
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_ + tion. It is free from any trace of ill-will or repression. The spirit of the 
proclamation is the spirit in which the rulers should meet the ruled. At the 
_ game time the duty of the people is clear. It is now our duty to show that 
if we are ready to demand rights we are also ready to face the enemy. Atthe 


same time we will request the Government of Lord Chelmsford to conciliate 
the people of India. While we admit that it is the duty of Government 
to check internal disorder, we must say that the general idea in the couutry 
is that Government has exercised more repression than was necessary. 
First of all, the Rowlatt Act which has caused so much trouble in the country 
should be withdrawn. Then the repressive measures adopted in the Punjab 
should be abandoned. | 


65. The Muslim Herald publishes a. Persian letter dated 27th Rajab 
_.. 1887 (corresponding to 29th April 1919) together 
“an letter of the Minister with its Urdu translation over the signature of 
r Foreign Affairs, Afgha- Mahmud Beg Tarzi, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
nistan, to the Afghan 5 : 
Envoy in India urging Afghanistan, addressed to Abdur Rahman Khan, 
propaganda work to win Afghan Envoy with the Government of India, urging 
over Hindus and Muham- him to proclaim that Afghanistan loves peace and 
madans to the side of the liberty, and protests against the passing of the 
Amir. Rowlatt Act. ‘The writer asks the addressee 
iia Feo ye re to unite Hindus and Musulmans, and to make 
Rosgdr (140), 8th June, | *hem swear allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan. 
: Zz Lastly he advises the Envoy to launch a press 
campaign and not to shrink from spending money. While commenting on 
this letter the Muslim Herald states that the Government of the Amir were 
informed that the people of India were so much dissatisfied with the British 
Government that they would take the oath of fealty to the Amir on the 
slightest pretext ; and points out that the Sardars of the Frontier Province 
and the Chiefs of India have, as a matter of fact, renewed their expressions 
of loyalty to Government, while the Afghans of Lahore and Bombay have 
assembled in public meetings where they have acknowledged the benefits 
conferred on them by the sarkar and given vent to their views about the 
absurd notions of the Afghan authorities. The paper indicates the attempt 
of making capital out of the so-called Hindu-Muslim union, and disbelieves 
the notion that the Hindus would invite illiterate roughs like the Afghans 
to rule over them. It concludes by hoping that the people of Afghanistan 
may estimate realities at their true value, and form a correct notion about 
their own power. [The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr publishes the Persian letter prefacing 
it with this remark only that it has received it from the Political Department, 
and that it publishes it for the readers’ information.|] 


66. Referring to the Afghan War and the hallucination of the Amit 
The Afchan War about the disturbance in India, the Sind Vast 
Sind Veni (55), 9th remark :—There can be no idea more absurd than 
May. this. If owing to some misunderstanding Indians 
: have caused disturbances, it is certain that al] sections 
of the population will rally to the side of their Government when they find 
the enemy at their door. Even in the war against Germany, Indians gave 
their all. In spite of the disturbances in the country every Indian, of what- 
ever caste or creed, is in favour of the British connection. No body blames 
the British Government itself, and no body desires to turn away from it. It 
is true that there is disaffection in the country but the disaffection is 
the result of the doings of some short-sighted officials. Every one is true 
to Government.’ There is none amongst us who wishes to have Afghan or 
Bolshevik rule established in this country. There is none amongst us who 
believes that the Afghan or Bolshevik Government if established in this 
country will confer Home Rule on India for which Indians have been 
‘agitating. On the other hand a heavy responsibility lies on the Government 


and its officers. ‘The enemy now is at our door. The Government should 


now conciliate the people and secure their goodwill. To this end all 


repressive measures must be withdrawn, all prosecutions revoked and all 
deported leaders repatriated. This will soothe the hearts of the people 


4 » 


who. will then cheerfully co-operate with their rulers and bring the enemy to 
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67. Commenting upon the desire for peace expressed by the Amir of 
’ Afghanistan and the terms of armistice proposed by 
Sdnj Vartaman (33), His Excellency the Viceroy, the Sdnj Vartamdn 


ig endl ei, Wah sacl writes :—The Amir has realised his mistake and 
a arst . une ; cua k & | 3 . 
Musdgir (137), 17th May: now that he has suspended hostilities and has ex 


pressed his desire to negotiate an early peace, it 1s 
a wa: gg ae hoped that the British Government will not in any 
Gazette (52),10thand way be unduly harsh and will respond to the wishes 
24th May. ofthe Amir. No one will ever dare to hold the 
Afghans responsible for the war and the responsibility 
for it solely devolves upon the Amir. The terms of armistice suggested 
by His Excellency the Viceroy are of a mild nature and go to prove that 
the British Government do not mean to be harsh either with the Amir or 
his people. We hope the Amir will give a hearty response to these terms. 
[The Praja Mitra and Pérsi believes that the Amir will accept the 
reasonable terms of armistice offered by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
hopes that peace will soon be concluded with the Amir and that the present 
war will be considered in history as the last Afghan war. The Musdjir 
writes :—The Amir has made a great blunder if he has been misled by the 
recent disturbances in India. Does he not know how completely these distur- 
bances have been put down by the British Government? Does he not know 
that even those who during the war never appealed to people to forget all their 
differences and stand by the British Government have now given unsolicited 
proois of their loyalty by their. advices to people? At the same time 
we hope that the British Government will, with forbearance and wisdom, 
overlook the folly of the inexperienced Amir of Afghanistan, convert him 
into a friend and thus release itself from troubles on the frontier. The Mir- 
purkhas Gazette writes:—The Amir must understand that Indian Muham- 
madans who did not refrain from fighting against Turkey will never be 
disloyal to their Government for his sake. Again, the Sikhs, however 
dissatisfied they may be with the rule of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, will 
never be untrue to the British Government and accept Afghan rule. 
[The Ldrkdna Gazette writes :—The Amir of Afghanistan should be taught a 
lesson such as Germany has been taught. We need not think of our 
differences with the Government. It is certain that the Government will 
ultimately grant us Swaraj. The British are lovers of justice and freedom and 
are a people who always grant freedom. In its issue dated the 24th May, 
the paper writes:—Every Indian is prepared to lay down his life for his king. 
It is hoped that the Amir will receive such a defeat that his army will turn 
against him and deprive him of his throne.| 


68. The work of the Peace Conference is being prolonged from day to day 

and the news that we are receiving in this con- 

Comments onthe Peace nection is such as would justify our fears regarding 
sag aor d Pars; renewal of the war. We wish: the world will not 
(31) pF Tune ane “@* be again subjected to the troubles and hardship that 
ie it has experienced during the last five years and the 
Allies will be able to reconcile matters in such a way as would not necessitate 
the resumption of the war. Unfortunately the differences among the Allies 
are not still made up and the attitude of America is quite discouraging. In 
view of such attitude of America, we would not be surprised if it tries to 
withdraw its army and navy from the side of the Allies. The enemy means to 
resort to ‘passive resistance ’ for the time being, thereby compolling the Allies 


to keep their army ready on the frontier fora long time. Can the Allies afford 


to do so? Can they prevent the entry of food-stuffs and other necessaries 
into Germany from Russia by blockading the former? In view of America’s 
disagreement with the Allies can there be any security for Germany’s not 
being able to break the peace in the near future ? 


69. Referring to the several independent states that are being carved 
out of Russia and Central Europe by the Peace Con- 


The new independent ference, the Surya remarks :—To enter into alliance 
states in Hurope must 


some day lose their inde- 


ee Sinn, to claim equality with them is opposed to the laws 
v Surya (new), 3lst May, Of nature. The small Indian states that first became : 
; ' independent of the Moghul and Maratha Empires, 

» d for securing which independence they formed friendship with the English, 


with mighty Empires in the first instance and then 
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oo pad wit in the cart fitty years fo bisdilie tributaries to the British Crown, 
_. Beypt which some years back was on friendly terms with the British Empire 
eee: as now become a Protectorate. Similary the new independent nations now 

"  ___ being created will have, one day or other, to go under the protevtion of one 
a. or r other of the big Powers. 


RAILWAYS. 


70. Mr. Balwant Ravji Kulkarni of Dhulia (West Khandesh) writes :-— 
we In these extremely hot days passengers do not get 
on Railway Com- move to drink on up-country stations of the G. I. P. 
ailway including big stations like Jalgaon (Hast 
Bg Sgn pos ae Khandesh), Some charitable provision “for distri- 
Aaey 26th May. ss buting water free is made at some stations but the 
people entrusted with the work demand money for 
water even from the poor people. As the railway passenger traffic has 
become most irregular, passengers have to wait long at stations and to spend 
as much as four annas for water alone. Moreover, the railway compartments © 
are so overcrowed that there is no standing room even for passengers 
which causes much suffering. [Mr. V. G. Javdekar writing to the 
Khdndesh Vatbhav calls attention to the fact that some days back a third 
6 class passenger carriage on the Chalisgaon-Dhulia line caught fire after the 
: train had started from Chalisgaon and was burnt down and that a disaster 
was avoided only owing to the train having stopped in time. In this con- 
nection he condemns the practice of locking up passenger cars prevailing on 
the line as in case of a fire it is likely to prove most disastrous and he asks 
Honourable Members to move in the matter and get the practice stopped.] 


NATIVE STATES. 


71, Commenting upon the strained relations between the Brahmins 

; and non-Brahmins in the Kolhapur State and the 

__ The anti-Brahmin dis- ¢onsequent looting at Tardal in that State the 

rer oigang oe F dgaruk writes:—We are constrained to say that. 

we cannot approve of the biased view the Kolhapur 

Sate Cary, SEE Dey Durbar has taken of the disturbances at Tardal. 

Fhe inquiry should have been entrusted to officials who belonged to neither 

party instead of to Brahmin officials. The preseat arrangement is likely to 

lead to the persecution of non-Brahmins and, according to our information, 

this has already commenced. We are sure the Brahmins who are jealous of 

. ' their supremacy will not fail to abuse their power given to them by the 

= - Maharaja. We trust His Highness will realise the danger betimes and see 
* that the poor rayats are not needlessly harassed by the Brahmins. 
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12, Even a bitter enemy of the Kulkarnis of Kolhapur cannot argue 
that they have broken any law in fighting for their 

Alleged oppression of jawful rights in a constitutional and orderly 
ee ala the Kolha- manner. And therefore there is no reason for the 
wry poor loyal subjects of Kolhapur to give up their 

Hangers (09), Sed June. sympathy for the Kulkarnis! If the Kulkarnis . ask 
for their ancient and due rights, it entails no loss of the rights of the other 
subjects, nor does it mean that they are disloyal to the Kolhapur Durbar. 
Vatandar Kulkarnis are not doing anything more than asking for the restoration 
of their due rights unjustly destroyed. It does not befit anybody to pervert 
matters and say that Kulkarnis have caused discontent amongst other 
people. It is reprehensible to hoid, with the aid of perverted imagina- 
tion, the Kulkarnis themselves directly and indirectly responsible for the 
situation. One has gone to the length of saying that Brahmins themselves 
in order to satisfy their private grudge have incited ignorant non-Brahmin 
-rustics to commit the outrage! ‘The fact is that not a word in support of the 
_ charge has been uttered by the accused though the inquiry has been proceeding 
since the 15th of May. There is not the slightest hint in support of the 
above idea in the notification of the Kolhapur - Durbar issued on the 23rd 
instant over the signature of the Huzur Chitnis. On the contrary the Patil © 
ee is -held responsible for the outrages and he is dismissed. To say that. 
o> al a is are responsible would be to let off the thief and hang the Sanyasi, 
aera authorities will not inquire why the psement tangerine 


~ 


situation in Kolhdpur has arisen, why riots like those of Terdal occur, why a | 
particular Brahmins are particularly harassed and who is at the bottom of Bie 
_ this injustice, loyal subjects of Kolhapur taking pride in the state will have to a 
ask for redress at the hands of higher authorities. The Government of India 8 


do not interfere in the internal administration of the state ordinarily. But a 
will the state officials wait till injustice accumulates necessitating such “ 
interference ? : 


73. “A few weeks ago it was reported thatthe proprietor of the above ck 

: paper, Harilal Kevalram Bhatt, and its editor, Bhai- 
Comments on the gshanker Chhaganlal Rawal, were sentenced by the 
sentence passed by the Thakor Saheb of Rajkot to suffer rigorous imprison- 
Chief of Rajkot on the ment for ten years, and their property was ordered 


re ae eT to be confiscated. After waiting for a few days for 


char of Ahmedabad. more light in connection with the above case and as Wi 
Praja Bandhu (30), 1st it did not come, we requested His Highness to send if 
June, Eng. cols. us a copy of his judgment and proceedings per V. P. shi 


Post, but they have not still come. In the mean- 

time it appears from inquiries ‘made that both the accused were arrested under } 
peculiar circumstances. Not only that, but the trial of these people can 
scarcely be called a trial, for it is reported that His Highness held his court { 
with closed doors to which the pleader of the accused was denied access. 1: 
The accused were ushered in the presence of the Royal Judge one by one, } 
and the show of trial at which no witnesses were examined was over in about : 
three hours. The Thakor Saheb is said to have been in the company of the f 
Dewan and one Mr. Bhaishanker Manishanker. This story, if true, could 4 
have hardly occurred in a civilized State. Notwithstanding this, we shall be . 
very glad to publish the State version of this incident if it is supplied to us. | 

In the absence of any explanation, however, from the State authorities, it h 
must be said that this whole affair has a very ugly look. In the meanwhile, : 
we understand that an application has been submitted to the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathidwar requesting his interference in this matter, and we | 
trust that officer will do the needful to satisfy himself that no injustice is \ 
done to these people. If we geta copy of the judgment and the procedings 
we shall probably revert to this subject in a future issue.” 4 


7 
74, The punishment inflicted by the Rajkot Durbar on the proprietor : 


and the editor of the Kdthidwdr Samdchar : 
ae oo (Ahmedabad) is such as would make one shudder 
at the first glance. Not only was there no open t 

inquiry regarding their offence, but the haste with which the inquiry was con- Ff 
cluded during the short space of three hours would hardly vouch for 
the purity and regularity of the judiciary of that state. We are aware that 
certain wretched papers of Ahmedabad have been harassing the Native States’ 
from time to time, by critisizing them with a view to extorting money from 
them. We do not mean to give importance to the reports that have been 
circulated among the public in connection with this case; but all the same, : 
we again request the Thakor Saheb to publish the judgment and the true | 
details of this case, for the sake of his good name if for nothing else, so that | oa 
the public may be convinced of the justice of the Sajkot State. This will put k 
a stop to all comments in future. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to @overnment, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 13th June 1919. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to | 

Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint & ) 

| which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts | 

4 are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report a) 

and what the correct facts are. i 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “Ttisa long time from 16th April to 7th June; but the time seems 

to have .been well spent by some of the prominent 

Comments on the public men of Bombay. They have issued a mani- 
loyalist manifesto of the festo with the spirit of which we beg completely 


Citizens of Bombay. to associate ourselves. It ought to have seen the 
Pg Sigg Maas light of day a month ago. It reflects on the 


irresponsible character of our public men that they 
prefer the easy asylum of the hills to the heat of jarring passions and nature 
in the plains. If we disagree with the text of the declaration it is not that 
we are at one with the sentiments attempted to be expressed. To us the 
language seems bordering on the undignified and we wonder who had the 
actual drafting of it. Hundreds have subscribed to a determination to adhere 
to the cause of law and order, but many would demur to the martial alacrity of 
the inflated and needlessly irritating resolution ‘to trample under foot the 
twin demons of lawlessness and disorder’. Moreover, much as we respect 
the names of Messrs. David, Aitken and Proctor we wish that they had not 
headed the list of signatories. The cause of peace and the intense desire to 
support the authority are a special prerogative of leading Indians.......... 
We respectfully suggest that the whiteman is not in his right place when he 
comes forward to speak as a mouthpiece of the Indian intelligensia who 
desire the perpetuation of the British connection first and the initiation of 
political enlargement thereafter.” 


Z. “One cannot help noticing the great delay that has occurred in taking 
this right step........... Yet better late than never. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), And it is so gratifying to find the citizens of Bombay 
15th June, Eng. cols. taking the lead in this momentous matter. Of coursa 
signatures in thousands will follow, for no sane 
man can object to declare that he remains aloyal and law-abiding citizen. 
But the manifesto does not stop there...... .... Assistance to the Government 
by word and deed in the preservation of order is solemnly pledged. We have 
all had our word and surely the Government are expecting the deed to follow. — 
It must be confessed to the shame of our people that they have done precious 
little to assist the Government. The Moderates still continue in a state of 
inaction and the word of condemnation against the disorders has been a 
timid one indeed. Men of culture, of art and elegance have lost their heads 
in their zeal for opposing the Government and a mistaken notion of popular 
liberties........... We repeat, words are of no avail and every citizen of India 
worthy of the name must make a positive attempt to remove the misunder- 
standing and enlighten the misguided masses.” 


3. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the manifesto recently issued 
ieee by certain loyal citizens of the Presidency and 
Praja Mitra and Pérsi writes :—We shall urge upon Mr. Gandhi the neces- 


(31), 10th June; Bombay 
‘Remdchds (00, 104k sity of accepting the advice, to give’ up the 


Satyagraha movement in the present circumstances, 
given to him by those who have signed the manifesto. 
We believe that Mr. Gandhi after careful consideration will admit that 
reviving the Satyagraha movement after knowing the favourable tendencies 
of the Government of this Presidency would be tantamount to taking a 
ridiculous step and passing an undeserved vote of censure of the Government. 
The paper then praises His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and adds:— We 
shall again ask Mr. Gandhi to bear in mind the good policy of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and to give up the Satyagraha movement for the present 
and to think of reviving it only when all efforts at carrying on political agita- 
tion in a legitimate manner are frustrated. [The Bombay Samdchar endorses 
the arguments advanced in the manifesto against the Satyagraha movement 
and asks Mr. Gandhi not to revive it at an early date but to poetpone 
it sine die.| : 
x 192—1 cox 


June, 


: os: _ 4, ‘Those who understand the spirit of the Satyagraha movement will 


a ee a exsasmesrs in the — pe 
aaa ae “ae well-wisher of his country disapproves of acts o 
ew See's Visthed lawlessness and it cannot be said that the signa- 
(26), 9th June. tories to the manifesto alone are the persons who con- 

) a demn such acts. The soul of India is on the side of 
law, peace and good order, but the Indian people will not tolerate bureaucratic 
high-handedness in the name of law. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed lends its full 


_ ‘support to the manifesto and remarks :—We hope His Excellency Sir 


George Lloyd will derive some satisfaction from this manifesto. It is an 
additional guarantee of the’ loyalty and good faith of the citizens of Bombay 
and we eagerly look forward to the Government of His Excellency according 
it the recognition and appreciation it deserves.] 


5. The contents of the recent manifesto issued over the signatures 

of prominent citizens of the rag peer 

: : will be approved by most people. All are unite 

ar Toes eB ceaied o0}° in their condemnation of the disturbances in 
Tih June. fine. cols. . bombay, Ahmedabad and other places, but some 
will not be able to agree with the disapproval of 
Satyagraha expressed in the manifesto. It should 

be noted that the manifesto makes no mention of the Punjab disturbances. 
People here feel that the Police and the military were prevented from com- 
awitting excesses in this Presidency owing to the wise policy of His Excellency 
the Governor. But that was not the case in the Punjab. As the policy of 
the Bombay Government has all along been praiseworthy, we hope the 
manifesto will be extensively signed to support the cause of peace and order. 


[The Gujardt: writes :—*‘ We agree generally with the views and sentiments 


expressed in the manifesto. But we wish it had been less dramatic in its 
tone, more temperate and dignified in its language and less ostentatious in its 
desire to proclaim to the world that the manifesto had been got up to order.”’| 


6. “We are ages have to criticise the manifesto of loyalty issued 

~by a number of well-known citizens of Bombay. 

Pr egg Indva (10), 14th With deference to the signatories, we feel constrained 
to observe that it is not a document that reflects 
any credit on Bombay, the first city of India. Our loyalty must be a very 
indifferent virtue if it requires periodical protestations. Englishmen, for 
instance, never protest their loyalty. They show it in their deeds. We hold 
that it should be above suspicion. Every Indian who asks for, agitates for 
reforms is loyal to the British connection because he seeks not to destroy it, — 
but to alter its nature. He wishes to rise from the status of a serf to that of 
and equal partner in the Empire—by no means a mean or an unworthy 
ambition. We believe that the King’s representatives will be better advised 
if they will not foster the spirit of protesting ‘loyalty. This constant protest- 
ation debases both parties—those who desire protestation and those who 
indulge in it. Action is the only true test. And we submit to all concerned 
that our atmosphere will be all the purer for being cleared of the cant of 
loyalty.......... Let us examine the Manifesto. The citizens of Bombay who 
have signed the document ‘view with horror and detestation the atrocious 
deeds of lawlessness recently committed in certain parts of the Presidency 
and elsewhere in India.’ Every sane man must share the view. But 
what use can its expression be: nearly two months after the outburst? 
eeeseeeee Of the Punjab, the true causes have yet to be known. Evidence is 
daily coming in to show that probably the provocation given at the time to 


the mob was so great that it would form an extenuating circumstance of no 


mean importance. Any way, the unreserved condemnation of the Punjab dis- 
orders at this time of the day is as uncalled for as it is ungracious.......... We 
submit further that this one-sided condemnation represents but a partial truth. 
What was the cause of the sudden fury of people who have rarely, if ever 


-before, been known to have taken part in such organised disordar? Have not 
Governmental acts and measures contributed to the resentment of the mob 
that found expression in deplorable lawlessness ?......... A part of the last 


paragraph of the Manifesto is a repetition of the first, and the remainder gives 
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the reason for issuing it which, to say the least, puts His Excellency Sir 


George Lloyd in a bad light before the public. For they say, ‘ we make this 
declaration in response to the address made to us by His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd in his speech of April 16th last, wherein he appealed to all 
leading citizens to make clear their determination to uphold the cause of law 
and order and to trample underfoot the twin Demons of Lawlessness and 
Disorder.’ We should be sorry to think thatHis Excellency could ever have 
approved of the wording of the Manifesto, as the quotation would lead one to 
suppose. His Excellency appealed for help whilst the fire had hardly ‘died 
out. He would be a bad helper who, when hailed to bring a bucketful of 
water to quench a fire, brought it after even the ashes had been removed. 

Then they could have responded by prompt action in the shape of condemna- 
tion and going amongst the people to appease them and to understand their 


grievances. ‘The response now can best be made by suggesting preventive 


methods such as the removal of known causes of discontent, e.g., the Rowlatt 
legislation and the Moslem grievance. An additional method would: be to 
suggest the appointment of a committee of enquiry for investigating the other 
causes of discontent referred to by Mr. Montagu, as also the immediate cause 
of mob-violence. We regret to say that the authors of the Manifesto have 
failed either to act promptly, as they might have, on the outbreak of violence, 
or now to suggest, as they ought to have, preventive methods.”’ 


7. It wasin April last that His Excellency the Governor appealed 
Loka & 7 ). to the Bombay leaders to help him in quieting the 
PP mage nthe, “hos F “108) disturbances then prevailing and the answer comes 
10th, Tune, ’ now in the shape of a manifesto. This -is indeed a 
sorry exhibition of a drowsy sort of loyalty. Nobody, 

however, would have cared if the signatories had stopped at this. But they 
have gone further and pledged themselves to put down the Satyagraha 
movement for opposing oppressive laws. Many Moderates have declared 
themselves in favour of opposing the Rowlatt Actin that manner. Suppose 
one of them takes that step, are the signatories going to get him punished? If 
that be so we are afraid we shall have to declare Sir D. Wacha, Mr. Parekh 
and others simply our enemies. It appears as if God alone is to be the 
shield of the poor Satyagrahis! O Mahatma Gandhi and his followers! 
These your brethren have come forward to chastise you! May God bless 
them! We are unable to write anything more. [The Kesar ridicules the 
signatories of the manifesto and declares that in ‘advertising’ their own 
loyalty they have tried to create misunderstanding about the aims of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his Satyagrahi followers. It goes on:—We have to 
tell these pleasure-loving gentlemen who were nowhere to be found when order 
had to be restored, that the importance of preserving peace and order is 
recognised by Mr. Gandhia hundred times more than by themselves, and 
he has given proof of this in South Africa. There is no need, therefore, for 
pseudo-loyalists to preach a sermon to him. If they really feel for the country 
let them try to bring about the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. But if instead of 
doing so they only indulge in false charges against Mr. Gandhi they will 


only stultify themselves like a man spitting at the midday sun. 


8. Referring to the possibility of the resumption of the Satyagraha 

- movement next month by Mr. Gandhi, the Dnydn 

Appeal to Mr. Gandhi Pyakdsh makes an appeal to him not to resume it. 
not to resume the Satya- Jt acknowledges the harmlessness of the principle 


graha movement. 


ned Srubdak (At). underlying the movement but points out that there 
10th June; Loka Sang. i8 no guarantee that the evil effects arising from 
raha (new), 12th June. the ignorant masses participating in it, which com- 
pelled its suspension on the last occasion, will not 

recur on the present occasion also. It also points out that if the statement be 
true that certain officials were instrumental in giving the movement an evil 
shape last time, the same officials are at their posts to preserve order even 
now. It, therefore, supports Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas in his open appeal to 
Mr. Gandhi not to launch the movement again in view of the harm it is likely 
to do in the matter of the Reform Bill recently introduced in Parliament. 


[The Loka Sangraha on the other hand condemns Mr. J amnadas Dwarkadas 
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Satyagraha movement. 


9th and 10th June. 


Satyagraha movement would endanger the British connection and asks 
people not to believe such foolish predictions, as the British Government 
a powerful enough to face any kind of constitutional agitation. In its 
0 ihfon. those that rely on truth and ahinsa need not be afraid of the big 
officials, though according to Mr. Jamnadas they may have lost their heads.] 


9. The Akhbdr-e-Isildm insinuates that the Satyagraha movement and 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act must have had 
sinister motives underlying them, which were instru- 
mental in making the ‘young Amir dream strange 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), dreams and believe that the Indian people were 
about to rise in revolt against the British and that 
they would accord him a warm welcome on his invad- 
ing India. It then publishes a Gujarati translation of the letter of the minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan to the Afghan Envoy in India and 
remarks :—This terrible and treacherous letter is written with a view to 
subvert British administration in India and on its perusal in the present times 
a man of ordinary common sense would not help viewing with suspicion any: 
political movement whatsoever conducted by the Indians against Government. 
[In the subsequent issue the paper writes:—The Afghan letter gives us an 
idea of the treacheous plan organised to subvert the British Government under 
the guise of the Satyagraha movement. If the Satyagraha movement has any 
taint of suspicion we are led to entertain with regard to it, no one will 
think of sympathising with the movement and including himself in the 
category of ‘disloyal and revolutionary’ people. Fortunately, some promi- 
nent citizens of Bombay have shown admirable courage in announcing their 


Allegations against the 


__ determination of standing on the side of Government and nipping the 


movemext in the bud. They on that account deserve the gratitude of the 
whole country. It is the good fortune of the Bombay Presidency that it has 
secured as its Governor His Excellency Sir George Lloyd who is endowed 
with foresight and is liberal and tactful in administration. Had it not 
been for him, the Bombay Presidency would have figured as loyally as 
the Punjab in the matier of (unfortunate) incidents. The people of this 


‘Presidency should, therefore, show their gratitude to this kind and sympathe- 


tic Governor by their behaviour towards him. We shall now proceed to draw 
the following inferences for the benefit of our Mosiem readers and hope that 
they will in future refrain from joining any seditious movement organised 


or conducted by Mr. Gandhi. Is it not possible that some secret arrangements 


have been made between Amir Amanullah Khan and certain Indian leaders 
for uniting Hindus and Muhammadans together? Is it not possible that 
certain assurances written or oral have been exchanged between the new Amir 
and the Indian people in the matter of an Hindu-Moslem entente? Is it not 
possible that the emisearies of the people of India led the Amir into the belief 
that the Viceroy got the Rowlatt Act passed in a high-handed manner? 
Is it not possible that some arrangement has been made in the name of the 
Hindus and Moslems of India to invite the Amir to help them in their 
supposed revolt against tyranny and in their struggle for liberty? Is it not 
possible that the leading Hindu and Moslem malcontents have received 
lakhs of rupees from the Afghan agent ? Is it not possible that the accounts 
of the Satyagraha movement appearing in the extremist papers were meant to 
convince the Amir of the unity of the Hindus and Moslems and must he 


not have been invited to make an. invasion at an early date? Is it not 


possible that there have been many Afghan spies in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the Punjab? The outbreak of disorders in various parts of 
India on the rumour of Mr.‘Gandhi’s arrest and his brisk movements in this 
Presidency are significant. The most noteworthy occurrence of the times 
is the announcement made by the Ali Brothers in respect of their determina- 
tion to act contrary to the Defence of India Act and to consider themselves 
as free from the 9th of May and of their quoting the Quranic precept about 
leaving the territories of a tyrant to settle in a place of safety. In these 
extraordinary times, it is the duty of the Indian people to forget their 
differences: with Government and to help them with all omen heart, The 
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indifference of our communal leaders in this matter will tend to reflect 
discredit on the community.| | 


10. “The Ali brothers have drawn down the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment of India upon themselves in a fresh measure. 
Comments on the Govern- Orders have now been issued for their detention in 
ment of India’s communique jgi] under Regulation 3-of 1918. uch sympathy 
*7 Poet Prog eames activities hag been felt and expressed for them by all classes 
e Ali brothers. , 
Praja Mitra and Parsi (31), Of Indians in the past, and theirs has been no 
14th June; Eng. cols. doubt a most unfortunate and tragic case. But 
the revelations made by Government in their 
recent communique, if well founded must give us pause.......... If the 
evidience in possession of Government is reliable, and if that evidence indicates 
the charges made out there, we are afraid Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali would not only require the strictest measures to keep them from mischief, 
but would also deserve to forfeit the sympathy of the large body of Indians. 
No Government, whether autocratic, bureaucratic, or democratic, could 
tolerate such active disaffection and encouragement of its enemies. Nor can 
India as a whole have reason to be thankful for this type of patriotism. This 
must strike all dispassionate and unprejudiced persons as not patriotism, but 
as fanaticism pare and simple. ‘I'he brothers would place the claims of Islam 
above all other interests, political and temporal. ‘T'hey cannot expect the large 
body of Indians, who are non-Moslems, to share this sentiment, and we venture 
to think that even large classes of Indian Moslems would fail to see the 
necessity for such an exaggerated aud unpractical view of their duty towards 
Islam........... No true Indians would be prepared to assist the Amir of 
Afghanistan in his unprovoked and unjustifiable hostilities against the King- 
Emperor. It cannot be for the good of India to set up any particular section 
of men in power over the rest, much less an outside enemy like the Afghans. 
Pan-Islamism, however attractive to a certain class of persons, 
cannot be accepted by patriotic Indians as a plank in their political programme. 
If Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali are obsessed by this one fixed end fanatical 
idea of duty to Islam such as cannot recognize any other social or political 
obligations, they must be left to dream their dangerous dreams by themselves. 
Neither the Government, nor the Indian nation, including all true Moslems, 


can have anything to do with them.” 


41. Referring to the imprisonment of the Ali brothers under Regulation 


ITI of 1918 the Indu Prakash wants to know why.- 


Indu Prakash (44), 12th Government have not tried them in Open court of 
June. * 2 : ? e 
law if they are in possession of strong evidence of 


their guilt. It goes on:—No one will dare say that the evidence in Govern- © 


ment’s possession is false. But no ground for complaint would have remained 
if Government had utilised the usual means for testing the evidence and 
had then imprisoned the brothers or even hanged them. As they are beloved 
of the people, it was the duty of Government to convince the latter of their guilt. 
Government ought to have enlightened the public in time as to the reasons for 
which the recent committee’s recommendation for setting the brothers at liberty 
was overruled and why no open trial has been held with respect to the charge 
now made against them. However much clamour Government may raise 
about their guilt and however much Anglo-Indian papers. may defend the 
charge, so long as it is not judicially proved, the Indian public will continue 
to condemn the secret methods adopted by Government. ; 


12, “It is profoundly to be regretted. that for reasons of State the 
Government of India have not all this while been 
able to lay before the public the totality of the reasons 

Jém-e-Jamshed (26), for their treatment of the brothers which they have 
12th —. ba“ wi now partially disclosed.......... In a communication 
iota . proc fl ), addressed to the Government of India the brothers 

their demands the adoption of'one of two alternative 
courses, migration from the land, or a gehad or holy war. With a leniency 
which we confess seems to us inexplicable the Government remained satisfied 
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threatened in the event of non-compliance with 


<2 ty 


ne | with prosoribing the copies of the document, copies of which were attempted to 
--———she freely circulated. Ina further spirit of defiance the brothers proclaimed 
| their intention in a mosque to disregard the commnnds of Govern- 
ment and read out. portions of their representation to Government, the 
circulation of the copies of which was prohibited. With the commence- 
ment of the hostilities with Afghanistan the Government of India have 
become possessed of indisputable proofs of the brothers’ treachery to the 
British Government and their active support to the enemy Amir. This has 
led the authorities to place further stringent restraints upon the liberties of 
Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali.......... The cause of the Ali brothers 
was made by a certain section of publicists a cause above the antagonistic 
interests of Hindus and Musalmans. It was made a national question. It 
behoves, therefore, the non-Musalmans, so glib of tongue, and in the case of 
the Parsis, we are pained to add, so free with their purse in doubtful propa- 
gandas, now to counteract the mischief initiated by some, exaggerated by 
more and rendered into a demoniacal cult by uninstructed thousands.” 
[Commenting on the imprisonment of the Ali Brothers, the Kavser-i-Hind 
remarks :—“ It was time Government intervened in having these rapid sedi- 
tionists removed from this sphere of action before it led to anything serious. 
We are glad Government have awakened to the necessity of putting down 
oh with a strong hand these agitators who require harsh measures to bring them 
i all into line.| 


*13. “ We are utterly at a loss to imagine how two gentlemen of educa- 
bion and independence, like Messrs. Mahomed Ali 

Indian Social Reformer 414 Shaukat Ali, could make every effort to induce 
(7), — Muslims in India actively to assist the Amir of 
Afghanistan in his hostilities against the King-Kmperor. No man in his 
senses, whatever his religious sympathies, would think of the medieval 
despotism of the Afghan Amir as a desirable substitute for British rule in 
ee India and, but for the fact that the Government of India assure us that they 
p have indubitable proofs that the brothers did make such efforts, we could 
hardly think such a thing possible. Government declare that they have in 
their possession the originals of some of the letters addressed by the brothers 
to various important personages in India as wel! as newspapers and private 
individuals. We are bound to say that the press communique has impressed 
the public far more than such communiques usually do as to the necessity of 
the action of Government. At the same time, in view of the fact that the 
two brothers are known to be men of high intelligence, there is some tendency 
to hope that these letters ascribed to them may prove to be forged documents 
palmed off upon Government by the enemies of the interned brothers, and 
it is desirable that they should be submitted to an independent tribunal for 
adjudication.” 


*14. “Messrs. Mahomed Ali and —— an pe been imprisoned in 
the Betul Jail under regulation 3 of 1918. Even 
Mahrdtta (8), 15th June. thoir relatives were not aad to say farewell to 
them. Their house is under minute search. All sorts of allegations are made 
against these brothers in a Government communique, but the flat denial given 
a to one of the allegations in Mr. Horniman’s case has raised a serious doubt 
| | about the truth of the allegations in the case of the Ali brothers also. Will it 
Bs not be better to give the brothers a chance to explain them in broad 
daylight in open-court before an impartial tribunal ? ” 


15. “This protest of the world-renowned poet, the winner of the Nobel 
prize, following upon the heels of the resignation 

ae Comments on the of Sir Sankaran Nair, should profoundly influence 
Be WAG A - seam ted ee 7 the opinion of the civilised world against the doings 
ee ‘ pbs "Temes a “eth of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab. The poet- 
‘June: Home Ruler (6), @™mperor is not a professional politician or agitator. 
' Mh June. That he should feel called upon by his higher self to 
ih oS i renounce an honour which the Government conferred 
Sg -“gpon him shows that the policy of Simla has no supporters among the 
\. thinking men of the country. ‘he renunciation of knighthood by Dr. 
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Rabindranath should act as an eye-opener to the Government of India that 
civilised opinion is not with them either in the matter of Rowlatt Legislation 
or of Sir Michael’s policy.” [The Home Ruler writes in the same strain.} 


: 16. In the opinion of the Kesari Sir Pe ae Tagore has soa 
‘ the saintliness of his character by identifyin 
j Kesars (108), = I0sb himself with the oppressed people of the Punjab, 
June; Loka Sangraha 4h thinks & 
(new), 12th June. inks he rightly renounced his Knighthood as 
it would have been impossible for him to enter the 
Punjab to do the primary duty of a ‘Knight’, viz., the protection of the 
weak. [The Loka Sangraha remarks :—It remains to be seen what answer 
the Viceroy gives to the great man’s letter. Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation 
on account of repression in the Punjab so immediately followed by Rabin- 
dranath’s spirited action will not be productive of happiness either to the 
rulers or to the ruled.| 


: in vain if his letter succeeds in making high officials 
Rajakdran (116), 8th like the Viceroy uneasy for some time. We cannot 
tag eg ond ae say whether His Excellency will take the trouble of 
ee ee giving a reply to Sir Rabindranath. But itis certain 
shi (117), llth June. : ae 
that the latter’s public renunciation of the great 
honour conferred upon him by: Government is not such as to give His 
Excellency transports of joy. [The Sudhdkar writes :—No kind-hearted man 
can fail to be grieved to see that while titles are showered upon the leaders of 
the people their countrymen are clapped into jail under Martial Law. The 
Rashira Hitaishi says that péople heartily approve of the step taken by Sir 
Rabindranath. | 


18. “Mr. (until recently, Sir) Rabindranath Tagore has certainly 
damaged the prestige of Government in the eyes 
a (40), 12th of his countrymen by the letter in which he renoun- 
isn ces the knighthood bestowed on him by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor.......... We feel that the famous Bengal poet has 
prejudged the issue by reaching his conclusions before knowing the evidence 
on both sides, for when he wrote, there had not yet taken place the trials 
revealing the ‘grave conditions which called forth the stern measures he 
condemns. Tor ourselves, it will take a great deal to convince us that such 
unspeakable assaults as that, for example, on Miss Sherwood, a lady 
missionary doctor who was attacked with sticks and lathies, have been the 
work of Indian agency. India has so profound a reverence for all things 
religious—including the Christian religion—that we firmly believe these recent 
attacks have been inspired by non-Indian agency, the Bolsheviks probably, 
whose dark hand is seen in the war in the north. Jf our theory be right— 
and we know of nothing to controvert it—then it were far better to stamp 
out such a diabolical spirit at whatever cost, than to allow it to spread 
through the land. In which case, the poet's renunciation of his knighthood 
is not quite as patriotic an act as it appears.” 


19. ‘ The great poet of Bengal has, we are afraid, made too much of the 
title by thinking that he does a great act of renuncia- 

Pg : al a (48), 8th tion and humiliation in abandoning it.......... Why 
Dieta should Sir Rabindra think that by renouncing it he 
will be doirg a penance for the sufferings of the people in the Punjab? 
Surely Sir Rabindra Nath did not think it in any degree meritorious to hold 
the title of a knight. Why then, as he seems to do, should he consider it 
meritorious to renounce it? The poet ought to be above such trifles, either 
Way.......... Moreover if was not the Punjab Government that conferred the 
knighthood on him. It was the King-Emperor. To renounce the title 
conferred by him for reasons political is an ungraceful act, to say the least of it.” 


20. ‘“Q”, writing to the Kazser-:-Hind, condemns the action of Dr. R. 
Tagore in renouncing his Knighthood and the high 

Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 15th praises showered upon him by the Indian Press for it, 
Tune, Eng. cols. and remarks :—* One of our contemporaries has had 
the audacity to assert that Government were terrified 


17. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’ s anger and irritation will not have been 
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vent # widespread conflagration which was apparently imminent.......... 
Whoever heard such silly nonsense except from the mouths of old men in their 


i dotage ?......... After all what is there in Rabi Babu renouncing his title, a 


piece of parchment presented by the King which places him a degree higher 
than his equals and gives him precedence in social circles? This is no sacri- 
fice of one who would be called a patriot. It can only be designated as 


_. nothing short‘ of empty swagger.” [Hlsewhere the paper also strongly con- 
- demns Dr. R. Tagore for renouncing his Knighthood. | 


21. “ We are firmly of opinion that if Sir Edward Maclagan had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Louis Dane, the recent 

Punigb affairs intensely grave situation in the Punjab would have 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsj mever occurred, and that Province, rightly known 
(31), 10th June, Eng.cols.; 8 the sword-arm of India, would have been at peace 
*Gujardti (20), 15th June, just as it was when Sir Louis laid down the reing 
Eng. cols. of office. Wethink Sir Edward Maclagan should 
have the support of the whole country in the 

very onerous task before him; and this is ensured by the remarks of all 
Indian papers on his appointment.......... Sir Edward Maclagan, who has 
remained constantly in touch with the Punjab, will have to decide immediately 
whether there is any necessity for the prolongation of martial lawin the Punjab. 
We think he will be satisfied that the sooner it is withdrawn the better for 
the Punjab. That Province has always been one of the most peaceful 
provinces of India. ‘The people are law-abiding, peaceful and industrious. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer ignored these facts and treated the people, specially 
the educated classes, as if they were inimical to the Government. There 
was not a shadow of justification for the policy he adopted from the 
beginning of his administration......... The dumb terror of which 
Rabindranath Tagore speaks does not imply that the country does not 
feel because on the whole it is more or less silent. Indeed, the whole 
country is filled with a sense of horror such as it has not known since 
1857. The monstrous sentences passed by the courts constituted under 
martial law have produced the most intense indignation from one end of India 
to the other.......... The whole country is particularly anxious that 
Sir Edward Maclagan should signalise the beginning of his administration 
by intervening in the cases of the leading men of Lahore and Amritsar, who 
have been charged with the most serious offences.......... It is incredible 
that such men should be charged with waging war, tried by martial law and 
denied the assistance of lawyers from outside the martial law area........ A trial 
under such circumstances is not a judicial trialatall......... The cases against 
the leading men of Lahore and Amritsar should be tried by ordinary tribunals, 
the accused being given the choice of lawyers. This is the least that the 
new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab should do to justify and confirm 
the public expectations formed of him. In the name of restoring order 
vindictiveness is being given full play and Sir Edward Maclagan can put a 
stop to it at once.” [The Gwardti writes:— We hope that neither the 
Punjab nor any other Province of India may ever have the grave misfortune 
of being ruled over by a ‘ brilliant’ administrator like the one who has left 
India for good, to the boundless satisfaction of the people from one end of the 


-eountry to the other, after doing incalculable harm to the moral prestige of the 


British Government i in India.’’] 


22. The new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir award Maclagan, 
has shown the ent ey of withdrawing martial 


Praja ‘Mitra si law from the Punjab practically within a fortnight 


7 "of his resuming office. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
BD, Teh Fame: indus . admitted while leaving office that his fears of 
_Sdnj Vartamdn (83), 7th the people of the province rising in a rebellion 
oe ae were false. hig proves that martial law was 


wrongly applied to the Punjib. The new Lieuten- 


” ant-Governor should, therefore, ask the judges of the Supreme Court to 


vn into the cases of those who have been awarded severe penalties 


o” 
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under Martial Law and should reduce their sentences if so recommended 


by the judges. He should also try those, against whom certain cases are 
pending, in the ordinary courts of law and should allow them to have legal 
advisers of their own choice. Heshould, moreover, remove the prohibition issued 
against Mr. Gandhi and thus add to his own renown not only in the Punjab 
but throughout India. [The Hindusthdn also suggests that the new Lieutenant- 
Governor should get the cases of those who have been tried before the Courts 
Martial revised by the ordinary courts and thus help to restore peace in the 
‘province. It feels sure that the province will heave a sigh of relief on the 
‘withdrawal of martial law. The Sdnj Vartamdn suggests that many acts 
of injustice must have been committed during the operation of martial law 
in the Punjab and asks the deputations now in England to urge upon the 
authorities the necessity of appointing a Commission to enquire into the 
affairs in the Punjab forthwith and of including therein the names of such 
Indian citizens as are respected throughout India.| 


23. Strange incidents happening in the Punjab lead the people to ask 
Gujardti (20), 8th as to whether India is under the administration of 
Ten My - & Moghul king. Even the Viceroy when he was 
. appealed to to interfere in the decision of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab prohibiting certain Barristers of Bengal from going there, 
replied to the effect that he could not come in the way of the operation 
of the martial law! Why have any defence of the accused when this sort 
of bureaucracy reigns in the Punjab? What need is there at all to prevent 
the continuance of the sentences of death and deportation and imprisonment, 
daily being pronounced in the Punjab? Why should there be any court at 
all? Should not a Bill be introduced in the next sessions of the Imperial 
Legislative Council empowering the bureaucrats to mete out punishments 
without a trial? Perhaps Sir Michael has used his powers to show that the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Act are mild in character. | 


24, “It is gratifying to know that Martial Law in the city of Lahore 

and all districts, excepting the Railway lands, has 

Pty Times (9%), 12th teen withdrawn on ‘the recommendation of Sir 

Kdward \iaclagan. Ever since he assumed office 

Sir Edward has been indefatigable in the work of pacification. Only a few 

days ago he reduced considerably the sentences passed by the Martial Law 

courts on some of the accused persons. We thank Sir Edward and hope he 

will drop the prosecution of the Punjab leaders and do justice to Mr. Kalinath 
Roy and his co-sufferers.” 


20. Mr. Damodar Vishwanath Gokhale, B.A., LL.B., writes in the 
Chitramaya Jagat in the course of an article entitled 
Reflections on the ‘The question of Swarajya’:—lIt is particularly 
Sea situation in painful to us all that in the recent disturbances 
ndaia. 
a eg ae ©), been assisting . Government in various ways to 
prevent the recurrence of such excesses in future. 

This is the first duty of every true citizen. If we want to prove our fitness 
for swarajya we must be more careful than Government themselves to prevent 
the repetition cf such outrages. The swarajists are convinced that they can 
secure Swarajya from the liberty-loving British nation by constitutional 
means alone. All true citizens are agreed that their demand for Swarajya 
is based on justice and truth and, therefore, such excesses only harm the 
nation instead of doing it any good. Owing to the great forbearance shown 


by the police and the military in obedience to the commands of His 


Excellency Sir George Lloyd, order was soon restored at Bombay, 


Abmedabad and Viramgam, but in spite of the severity of the measures 


adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab the province was in a 

disturbed condition for several weeks. This fact is full of significance. 

‘We cannot sufficiently praise Sir George Lloyd for adopting mild measures 

in Bombay while restoring order. At the same time we are bound to say 

that Sir Michael’s policy of high-handedness is worthless and disastrous. 

It is to be seen what effect the recent events have on the movement for 
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some Englishmen lost their lives. Our leaders have 
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. Criticism of the bureaucratic administration were naturally distastefal’ to the ~ 
The present agitation cannot be stopped by remowing the 


wi i of the people one after another and by gagging the pewspapers of the 
lg ar party. There is a consensus of opinion that the root-cause: of all 
vais rg wey He the Rowlatt law. Government think that their prestige will. 
ton "1 y dropping this measure now while the people believe that it is deroga- 
= y to their self-respect to submit to this unlawful enactment.passed without 
pe? CODSeNE of their representatives. 


26. “ We commend the conduct of those of owr countrymen who have 


“Alleged cases of. official 
persecution of persons 


who being in the good 


‘ 


Ps 
——— 


books of the authorities 
have taken part in the 
demonstrations against 
the Rowlatt Laws. 

Home Ruler (6), 7th 
. June. 


-jnstances. The powers 


stood manfully and bravely by the people in:the 

present crisis, but who before the inauguration of the 
Black Act, may have been in the good: books. of the: 
officials and consequently had the honour of. titles, 

licenses or Magistrateships.. It is however amrising: 
to find how some of these gentlemen have been tre.ated,. 
presumably for their opposition to the Black Bills. 
and taking part in the demonstrations and: meetings 
held against it. In Simd we have two. such 
of second class honorary Magistrate confer red on. 


-Mukhi Jethanand of Hyderabad and Seth Lokamal Chellaram of K ‘ardchi. 
have been cancelled while a certain mukhtyarkar is reported tio have 
threatened some Honorary Magistrates and asked them to show cau'se why 
' their names should not be struck off the list of honorary Magistrates.. Outside 
‘Sind also we find similar instances. In Benares, the officiating: District 
_Magistrate has ordered the cancellation of the license and forfeiture of arms 
possessed by Baba Sivanadansingh ‘ on account of taking part in the: meeting 
.of the 6th of April 1919 and distributing notices wrongly interpreting the 
-Rowlatt Act.’ In Surat the license to keep arms granted only two months 
ago to one Mr. Ratilal Desai has been cancelled because the District Magis- 
‘trate considered ‘ a person who pledges himself to disobedience of the law, 
as the applicant is understood to have done, to be mentally and morally 
deficient and unfit to receive privileges at the hands of Government.’ There 
may be many more instances but the above instances taken from the papers. 
will suffice to show the price to be paid for official favours.” 


« 


How India’s loyalty to 
Government has remained 
intact. 

Shubhodaya (91), 6th 
Jone. . 


\ 27, In an article entitled ‘Indian Loyalty’ the Shubhodaya, after 


stating that Indians have always remained loyal 
even to the most oppressive of their rulers from the 
time of Khilji to the present day, says:—It is true 
that we have been agitating for self-government, 
but the Anglo-Indians who have been holding the 
reins of power in their own hands up till now and 


have consequently been enjoying every advantage which their position gives 
them, have been trying their best to check this agitation, in order that the 
reins of power may not pass into the hands of Indians. These people began 


Giowiie N 


their ‘campaign by attacking liberty of speech and liberty of the Press. The 
_. bureaucracy followed the policy of Divide and Rule by setting Hindus against 
’ Muhammadans, Brahmins against non-Brahmins, etc. They created the 
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©. I. D. and enacted repressive measures, such as the Press Act and Seditions 
Meetings Act. Indian loyalty might have been crushed to a pulp under the 
- dead weight of these repressive measures, but it has still remained intact and 
we are as ready as ever to quarrel among — at the least encouragement 
from the Anglo-Indians. 


(28. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, reiting in the ‘toa Bangraha, refers to the 
ss pei ss Muhammaedan invasion of Sind in 711 when its 
Origin of India’s en- king Dahir called in vain the other Rajput princes. 
— ot to his aid and was ultimately killed in battle, and 
lth ; altvey — ne says:—If there was any year that proved most 
disastrous to India it was 711.. Indeed, Indian 
history would not have recorded the events of 1818 and 1858 if the Hindus 
had properly learnt the lesson taught them by the year 711. If anyone has 
conguered India and rivetted the chains of slavery in her feet, it was not the 
Moguls nor the English who succeeded them, but the year 7 11. This year 
saw us divided, destroyed our kingdoms, and ultimately compelled us to bear 
the miseries of political subjection. 


29. Commenting upon the recent celebrations held in France in honour 
of the memory of Joan of Arc the Surya writes :— 
How Indians are being We need not go far to have an adequate con- 
treated by the authori- ception of the selfish aspect of statecraft. When 
ties. the Government of India wanted to incur extra 
Surya (new), 8th June, expenditure in connecton with the war they gave the 
honour of sanctioning it to the representatives of 
the people. But when they wished to pass laws of a retrograde character 
which destroyed the elementary rights of the people the united voice of our 
representatives was of no avail. There is a striking contrast between the 
attitude of the authorities when the war was on and when they wanted us 
to give them as much help as we could, and that adopted by them now 
when the war is over. When the English army was not ready to take the 
field, Indians were hastily taken to France to arrest the progress of the 
Germans and they succeeded in averting the danger. Indians particularly 
distinguished themselves in Asia Minor and Palestine; nay the loyal Indian. 
Muhammdans even fought against their own Khalif under the banner of 
England. Yetin spite of all this the question of giving Indians higher 
appointments in the army is where it was two hundred years ago. 


380. Speculation has once more caught hold of the cloth market. What 


will be the effect of this evil on the poor people 


Appeal to Government when the prices of cloth are already abnormally 


to control the prices of high ? We fear the prices of cloth will rise far 


cloth in the local market. ' te fae 
iit. a beyond their proper limits if the present speculative 


11th Tone: tendency is allowed to remain uncontrolled for a 

long time. We will be glad to see the attention of 
the Bombay Government drawn to this question. We do not object to the 
cloth merchants making any reasonable profits in their trade; but when they 
aim at squeezing the people by artificially raising the prices, it is desirable 
that Government should take steps to put some control over them. Cannot 
Government do something to check this speculation in the cloth market as 
they had done in the case of cotton last year? If the cloth merchants desire 
the non-interference of Government in their affairs, they should themselves try 
to check this evil; but if they fail to do so, it will be the duty of Goversment, 
to take the matter in their hands. 


31. It is to be seen how the new system of distributing rice in the 


mofussil succeeds in giving more relief to the people 


Distribution of rice in than the old one; but in the meanwhile it. is 


the mofussil. | 
Bombay Samdchdr (62),  c°COs8Sty that the Government should see with more 


1th June. promptitude and care that the people are enabled to 

get foodstuffs at the rates fixed by the Controller. 
We know Government are in earnest about giving real relief to the people by 
effecting necessary changes in the present control system and by taking other 
measures necessary for the purpose, and we hope they will give full relief to 


sans. 
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an tas piitis by ‘tehitig stapes for wilviaibinig’ the grain-dealera from denianiing 
prices that are not warranted by the Controller's Price List. 


82. ‘The sale of kerosene oil has stopped altogether in Kumta. On 
| Wednesdays and Sundays a number of men who have 
, Dearth of Kerosene oll come from places seven or eight miles distant can 
in Kumta (Kanara). . be seen wandering from shop to shop with empty 
or ayes (), a bottles in their hands. The sufferings of the people 

ates have touched the hearts neither of the Committee. 
‘nor of the Agents of the Oil Companies, and the Government Officials turn 
a deaf ear to the complaints of the people. 


88. Manilal J. Vyas writes from Virpur, Kathidwar, the hidientne: im 
the course of a letter contributed to the Hitechhu 

Complaint by Manilal of Kardchi:—The man at whose house I put up is 
J. Vyas (of Karachi) that asked a series of questions regarding myself by the- 
he is harassed by the police. Owing to the trouble-of being questioned by 
ooh il gua pores m the police even my near relations and friends want to 
Hitechhu (69), 1st keep away from me. If-such conduct of the 
June. authorities continues for along time I shall have to 
civilly disobey the order of the Commissioner in 

Sind and shall thereby have to seek imprisonment by entering British territory. 
I have applied to the Commissioner in Sind to provide me with the money 
necessary to meet my living expenses and I am awaiting his reply. Satya- 
grahis never keep their movements secret, why do the authorities, then, make 
so much fuss over it? I think their secret desire is to strike at the root of 


the Satyagraha movement by harassing the Satyagrahis. 


84. Mandalacharya Kamalasurishwara, a Jain priest, protests against 
the acquisition of the land attached to the Jain. 
Alleged desecration of 8 temple at Byculla and writes to the Jain :—O Jains, 
Jain temple at Byculla oye you still sleeping when Government have 
Wain Cio Sth June: disregarded the injunctions of the leader of the 
Sistacidea. (2.4), 10th COmmunity? You do not lay aside your faults and 
June. allow horrible desecration to be committed. If you 
do not raise a strorg protest against this action of 
Government you will lose the holy places left to you by your ancestors on 
account of your own mistakes and your worldly pleasures. If the community 
delays in raising a strong protest, the neighbourhood of the Jain temple at 
Byculla will be permanently polluted and no protests in future will be of 
any avail. Hold public meetings at every place in India and tell Government 
that you would not allow your holy places to be desecrated. Remind Govern- 
ment of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria and urge them to do their duty. 
{The Hindusthdn also publishes the letter. ] 


89. The British Government has been pleased to present the South 
African Government with railway material worth 
Comments on the gift half a million for its splendid services in the great 
A ag y= hang sa ll war. Its services were, however, nothing as compar- 
A’rydvart (94). Tth — ed with those rendered by India, and if the British 
: ' Government had any railway material to share it. 
should have in the first instance offered it to India which is at present suffering 
much from its shortage. It has.nct only not made that gift but on the 
contrary it is going to accept a gift of 67 crores from famishing India even 
when the war is concluded. It appears as if the British Government was 
induced to show this liberality to South Africa with a view to stop the 
agitation carried on by the Dutch leaders for establishing a separate Dutch 
colony. While: South Africa is being thus rewarded, here in India attempts 
are being made to crush the people under martial law and the Rowlatt Act. 


86. “The Birthday Honours List, as usual, is as dry as it is un- 


interesting. ‘When we say that it is moulded on 
_ ‘The Birthdsy Honours the same old lines, as in the past, our readers will 


ve ie ‘Vartamdn (88) understand what to expect and what not to expect. 
oh, aoe 
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‘Now what do we expect? We expect 4 bountiful 
r ovidence from Simla or Delhi, showering stars 
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and knighthoods on the favoured few, both official and non-official. Ag 
usual, the loaves and fishes go to the official world, while the crumbs from 
the table go to the lot of Indians. It is most unusual for an Indian—non- 
official—to figure in the list of ‘Stars’. Hven a Pherozeshaw Mehta, when 
his belated great services to the country had to be recognised, had to content 
himself with the inferior knighthood of the Indian Kmpire, while men, whose 
superior mrerit was a matter of speculatian, were admitted within the charmed 
circle of ‘Stars’. We do not want to labour this point any further, for the 
simple reason, that amongst all self-respecting men these periodic lists have 
lost all zeal and all novelty. It now seems almost certain that to be an official 
is to be included in the List, and if the official happens to be a superior 
Kuropean officer, civil or military, his chances of blossoming forth as a knight, 
at no distant date, are quite certain.’ 


@ 37. “The customary Honours list issued during this week on the birth- 

- , day ct His Majesty the King-Emperor is, as is 

in Sak tae aiid Tia generally the case, along one. ‘T'he bulk of these 

ee honours have gone to the official class, which it may 

be noted has more or less become a general feature of these honours, while 

the names of a few non-officials figure here and there on the list. This is 

responsible for the list failing to evoke that interest and enthusiasm which it 
ought to do in a normal state of affairs.” 


38. In these days a certain section of Government servants mozopolise 

the higher honours while certain honours are reserved, 

Gujarati (20), 8th June. for Indians in Government service. Indian Chiefs 
and rich men who come in contact with the 

officials also get certain titles. The honours list does not as a rule contain 
the names of those who have made valuable contributions to vernacular 


literature. The Press Act is enacted for independent and straightforward — 


journalists and no honours are ever conferred upon them. Similarly there are 
no honours forenterprising Indians. In these circumstances the Honours List 
is seldom an item of public interest. It has often been said that sycophants 
of Government figure largely in the list. However, the C. I. EB. bestowed on 
Mr. Purshottamdas Thakoredas is an additional recognition of the services 
rendered by him during the famine. The honour bestowed upon him is rather 
belated. Mr. Nathoo Keshavji Sailor who has secured an M. B. E., has rendered 
valuable services to the Police Department. The C.I. E. to Mr. Vincent 
is the reward for his services duriug the war and the recent strikes. The 
C.8. I. bestowed upon the Dewan of Baroda is in recognition of the services 
rendered by him to the British Government through the Native State to 
which he belongs. But a special note must be taken of the title of Rao Saheb 
bestowed upon Mr. Chamanlal, Revenue Commissioner of the Bhavnagar 
State. He rose from the position of an actor to his present post in the State 
solely through the favour of the Maharaja, and the honour done to him on the 
King’s Birthday cannot be said to be an inappropriate one! It is our earnest 
prayer that many more such honours may be bestowed in the reme of H. M. 
the King-Emperor George V.! 7 


89. Referring to the Birthday Honours the Kesari, while belittling the 
Kesari (109). 10th J practice of bestowing honours, takes objection to the 
seney er eune. titles conferred upon Messers Cadell and Vincent. 
Whai will those people think, it asks, who-had to remain half-fed owing to 
the severity of the food control of Mr. Cadell, when they hear that he has 
received a K. C. §. I (sic). It thinks that by conferring the title upon him 
Government bave added insult to injury to those who had protested against 
his methods of work. It is also of opinion that the people of Bombay will 
similfrly condemn the C. I. BE. (the paper mentions it as G.C. I. EH.) con- 
ferred upon Mr. Vincent as they still remember the way in which he packed 


the Town Hall with his own men on the occasion of the Willingdon memorial - 


meeting and his ‘ high-handedness’ and ‘trickery’ in dealing with the mill- 
hands and Postmen’s strikes. It asks Government to see while recommend- 
ing men for titles that public opinion is not deliberately insulted. 
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oe there is a conspicuous incompatibility between them. 


40. " ‘There aro two voices in Mr. Montaga’s recent Budget Speech, and 


SAS Sommetite on Mr. The one advocates Indian Reforms, the other 
peas ‘Montagu’ | Budget defends the present policy of Indian Government, — 
as: be 


Speech. the Rowlatt Act, the recent Policy inthe Punjab 
Fam Times @), 10th and the deportation of Mr. Horniman. We have 

reason to applaud Mr. Montagu the Libezxal ; we 
have reason to be hnebociadil in Mr. Montagu the Apologist.......... “AN 
this indicates that Mr. Montagu has the instincts of a liberal statesman and 
that he appreciates, in a conspicuous measure, the psychological and emo- 
tional structure of the Indian soul.......... ‘Tt i is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, to find that Mr. Montagu’s speech suffers in its liberal faith when 
it defends the Rowlatt Act, the deportation of Mr. Horniman and the recent 
policy of the Punjib Government.......... We need hardly add that the 
second voice in his speech—the voice of the Apologist—fails to convinc@ us 
sesesesee We are profoundly convinced that reactionary measures will ¥ 
help the life of a proud and imaginative people; the Rowlatt Act will not 
heal India’s malady; there is only one solution of the Indian problem—to 
remould India’s life on national lines.” 


41. Mr. Montagu has -recognised the necessity of appointing a Currency 
Commission. What benefit has India reaped from 
Gujarati (20), 8th June.’ such Commissions in the past? The people of India 
are of the opinion that Indian currency has 
been regulated in the interests of English merchants and manufacturers. 
The present Commission is appointed to obviate the necessity of Hngland 
selling cheap and buying dear from India, owing to the dearness of silver. 
What advantage can India derive from the reference made by Mr. 
Montagu to the absence of self-determination in India? Strange to 
say Mr. Montagu is of the opinion that the Rowlatt Act is necessary 
for India. The people of this country cannot possibly share this opinion 
of his. Mr. Montagu moreover assures us that the Act will be repealed 
when it is no longer required! People are in no way opposed to 
punishment being meted out to offenders but they do not derive any 
pleasure from a free hand being given to bureaucratic whims. People have 
confidence in High Courts but they have no such confidence in Special ‘T'ri- 
bunals. Should justice be administered to the people through the channels 
they like or through those which they dislike and which they look upon as 
the instruments of bureaucratic whims? It is to be regretted that Mr. Mon- 
tagu has not been well-posted about public opinion in India and that he has 
merely produced an echo of the official opinion. Mr. Montagu seems to haye 
been equally in the dark about the causes that led to Mr. Horniman’s deporta- 
tion. People are not aware of any copies of the Bombay Chronicle being 
distributed free to British soldiers and the proprietors of the paper have given 
a lie to the statement. Weare surpurised to hear that Mr. Horniman was 
inciting disobedience in the army. No doubt the paper published com- 
plaints abogt the demobilisation muddle but we cannot believe that any 
copies of the paper were ever distributed free to soldiers or that Mr. Horniman 
incited disobedience among the soldiers. 


42. In his speech in Parliament Mr. Montagu defended Mr. Horniman’s 
en deportation on the ground that he falsely accused the 
A¢saré (108), .10th June. military of using soft-nosed bullets and that he 
distributed copies of his paper free to British soldiers with a view to spreading 
a spirit of insubordination among them. The hollowness of these allegations 
will be apparent from the telegram sent by Mr. Jinnah, the President 
of the Board of Directors, to the Secetary of State. Mr. Jinnah has 
_ made it clear in his telegram that the Board has satisfied itself that not a 
single copy of the Chronicle was sent free to British soldiers. Agat, we 
~ @o not understand how the editor of a paper can be held responsible even if 
_. gopies thereof are distributed free. It is certainly not the duty of an editor 
___ to see how copies of his paper are distributed after they leave the press. 
| a Thi 8 is an unique emp of British justice of hanging an innocent man for 
= ee. ‘ : “f hewaid of nother. It appears from . Jinnah’s explanation about the 
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reference in the Chronicle to sott- nosed bullets that the Censor’s pranks might 
occasion the ruin of any man at any time. It was indirectly to the interests 
of the bureaucracy itself to publish the telegram early, removing the mis- 
understanding about the conduct of the military. But how can the over- 
suspicious Censor. be expected to exercise so much judgment ? 


43. Mr. Montagu thinks that the question of Reforms overshadows all 
other Indian questions, and India too thought so some 

Loka Sangraha (new), months back. But the insult offered to India by the 
12th June. bureaucracy in enacting the Rowlatt Act in spite of 
the protests of the nation’s representatives has made 

it one of the standing questions of the day, though Mr. Montagu may not 
attribute much importance to it. Moreover, though the Punjab riots were as a 
matter of fact caused by the high-handed acts of the bureaucracy, they were 


attributed to the doings of agitators and heavy punishments were inflicted — 


on hundreds of Indians and untold sufferings and insults were heaped indiscri- 
minately on thousands of people. What Indian therefore would lose sight of 
the Punjab question? But Indian blood does not flow through Mr. Montagu’ S 
veins and as he belongs to the same nationality as the bureaucracy he is 
naturally inclined to trust its word. The success of his Reform Scheme also 
largely depends upon its attitude. He has had, therefore, to defend the repres- 
sive policy in the Punjab and the enactment of the Rowlatt Act for the sake of 


the bureaucracy's prestige. It is, however, still doubtful whether Mr. Montagu ~ 


will be able to give to India all his reforms even after thus defending the 
bureaucracy. Even supposing his scheme is passed intact, his own speech 
shows that it will now be found to be quite inadequate, for. India having been 
given a place in the League of Nations as a matter of right its status has 
been raised to that extent. While even small nationalities have been accorded 
the right of self-determination and granted full Swarqjya, is it not a mis- 
fortune that the British Government itself which granted the Swarajya to 
them should allow bureaucratic rule to continue in an extensive portion of its 
own Empire? Mr. Montagu must be feeling all thus, but he has to look at 
Indian questions through bureaucratic spectacles, and he is helpless. 


44, “ We note that the Indian delegates at the Peace Conference have 
been empowered by the King to sign the peace treaty 
et Ruler (6), 7th tnt while this is so, and we are also told that 
they were able to partake in concerting the policy 
of the British Kmpire, it is amusing that Indians are not able to shape the 
policy of the Government of their own country........... Referring to the 
recent disturbances Mr. Montagu stated that it was the first duty of the 
Government to restore order. While this must be admitted, it is striking 
that there is no mention or even a slight hint regarding the opinion held by 
the leaders of the people (the All-India Congress Committee actually made a 
representation on the subject) that the situation has been mishandled by the 
authorities.......... Weare told that Mr. Horniman began to use his paper 
in the midst of riots to fan the flame; that he published an accusation that 
British troops had used soft-nosed bullets in Delhi and that his paper was 
freely disturbed to British troops in Bombay hoping to excite insubordination. 
An imputation of motives of this kind is in our opinion not in keeping with 
the blameless character of Mr. Horniman and we are glad that Mr. Jinnah 
has not wasted time in correcting the statement with regard to the free 
distribution of the paper among British troops and in explaining that an 
immediate contradiction regarding the use of soft-nosed bullets would have 
been inserted had not the message containing it been held up by the censor.” 


40. The panic of the Muhammadans as regards Turkey’s future and 

the sufferings of the masses owing to high prices 

Kesart (109), 10th June. and epidemics in the country would have caused 
riots in any country. Under these delicate condi- 

tions it was the duty of Government to treat the people with kindness, 
trust and generosity. Butinstead of that the bureaucracy resorted to re- 
pression. The attention of England was not drawn towards these pranks 
of the bureaucracy until a terrible collision took place between it and the 
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aople of the Punjab. The bureaucracy raised the outcry of open rebellion, 
) per it failed to take in the English for they could not believe that the very 
people who had assisted them in the war and who were quite unarmed could 
fave rebelled. They, therefore, sought for the causes of the disturbances 
elsewhere. Mr. Montagu has notin his Budget speech harped upon the 
_ theory of rebellion. He has admitted the unpopularity of the Rowlatt Act, 
but is not prepared to withdraw it. His speech shows that he has fallen a 
victim to bureaucratic prestige. He does not like the bludgeon-rule in the 
Punjab and still he has patted the bureaucracy on the back and said 
‘well done’. What can the poor man do? MHe has to placate the 
bureaucracy because it holds the bludgeon in its hands. His speech showed 
his mental perplexity. When the five Great Powers admitted India into 
the League of Nations, they practically supported its right to self-government 
and thus declared it fit for Swardjya. If the bureaucracy denied its fitness, the 
League of Nations constitution can be safely thrown in its face. Parliament 
too will have to acknowledge India’s fitness for Swardjya just as it will 
have to accept the Peace Treaty framed by the Allies. It must, therefore, 
frame its scheme for the Government of India accordingly. ‘This is not the 
time to bamboozle India by means of big words. Todo so would be tanta- 
mount to deceiving all the Allied nations, and it would blacken England's 
name throughout the world. Parliament is therefore bound to srant sub- 
stantial rights of Swardjya to India. [Hlsewhere the paper writes :— 
Mr. Montagu rightly diagnosed the causes of the unrest in the Punjab and 
instead of attributing it to Satyagraha frankly recognised the real causes 
at the root of it. He gave assurances about the removal of some of the 
grievances, but held out no promise for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. He 
was perhaps helpless in view of the preservation of bureaucratic prestige. 
With a real statesman the contentment of 31 crores of people ought to weigh 
more than the prestige of a handful of bureaucrats. Mr. Montagu hag 
. promised an inquiry into the Punjab disturbances, but it ought to be held 
by a commission with a majority of non-official members, otherwise it will 
endin a farce like many other inquiries, and it ought to cover all the 
highhanded doings in the Punjab. The complementary statement that the 
Viceroy has had in view such an inguiry from the very begianing is not only 
useless but mischievous. For thereby the leading strings of the inquiry will 
remain in the hands of the Viceroy, 7.e., of the bureaucracy. That should 
not be allowed and the Secretary of State should himself appoint a commission 
of straightforward legal men like Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Justice Abdur 
Rahim and ask them to hold the inquiry.| 


wd 


46. Mr. Montagu’s proposal to give India fiscal autonomy is eminently 
satisfactory. All parties in India are united in 

Jdgarwk (45), 7th Inne. making this Pe Without this right the goal 
of ‘progressive responsible government ’ will never be reached. Mr. Montagu 
himself is a Free Trader but instead of forcing his convictions upon 
India he is prepared to allow her to pursue her own commercial policy 
‘best calculated to promote her progress. We cannot sufficiently thank him 
for this. The European trading community in this country will offer 
— determined opposition to the grant of this right. They will insist that Indians 
ae may be granted any other rights but this. Itis to be seen how Mr. Montagu 
Bek overcomes their opposition. In his speech he attributed the present unrest 
in India to two causes, viz., (1) the sufferings of the people due to famine and 
pestilence and (2) the activites of Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British 
_Association.. The first is no doubt true to a large extent. We do not, 
however, agree with him as regards the second. The ignorant rioters in the 
Punjab and in Gujarat could never have heard the name of Lord Sydenham or 
that of the Indo-British Association. It is incorrect to say, therefore, that this 
Association was responsible for the unrest. The connection between the two 
probably exists in the disordered imagination of Mr. Montagu. The Associa- 
tion is endeavouring to convince the British public that Mr. Montagu is 
pursuing a mistaken policy in regard to communal representation. There are 
several members of this Association who really sympathise with. the masses. 
and are well acquainted with conditions in India. They are able to prove. 
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conclusively that Mr. Montagu’s policy is wrong and this is why he dislikes the 
Association so much. His unworthy attack on the Association is the result 
of his bias. 


47. The speech made by Mr. Montagu in introducing the Indian 
Reform Bill will be remembered as a memorable 
Comments onMr. pronouncement showing his feelings for India. He 
Montagu’s speech onthe has shown unprecedented care to carry out the 
Indian Reform Bill. assurance given by him on the 20th August 1917. 
jens, Béas edna If Parliament should accept the principles enun- 
(38), 18th June; Praja ciated by Mr. Montagu the people of India would 
Mitra and Pdrsi (31), 0% mind overlooking certain defects that mar the 
14th June; Jdm-e-Jam- Yrelorm scheme. They will ever remain grateful to 
shed (26), 14th June. him for the scathing criticism he has passed on 
Lord Sydenham and his party. We shall criticise 
the Bill in detail when it is published by the Government of India. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn also expresses its gratification at the speech and thanks 
Mr, Montagu for the strictures he has passed against Lord Sydenham and 
remarks :—We give our hearty thanks to Mr. Montagu and the Prime 
Minister for the message he has sent to India on behalf of Parliament. India 
is prepared to convince Parliament that the time is now ripe for reorganising 
the Indian administration and introducing the element of popular control 
over the administration. The Praja Mitra and Parsi writes :—The speech, 
it may be said without exaggeration, will tend to increase the confidence 
of the Indian people in the Imperial Government of Great Britain. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses gratitude to Mr. Montagu for making a speech 
that in its opinion vindicates the policy England means to adopt towards 
India. It adds:—Mr. Montagu and our able Governor, His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd, have been convinced that it is no longer feasible to frame 
schemes for satisfying the aspirations of Indian people and to keep them 
shelved for a number of years. We wish Mr. Montagu had suggested in his 
speech that the recent disturbances in the the Punjab and elsewhere were 
more or less due to the present unsatisfactory state of affairs obtaining in 
India. India welcomes the message sent by Mr. Montagu on behalf of the 
British public. Now the future of India rests in the hands of Indian 
themselves. | 


*48. ‘The speech which Mr. Montagu delivered in the House of 
; Commons at the time of moving the second reading 
te hratia §=(8), 195th 6 the Government of India Bill is the oniy material 
which we have before us at the time of writing these 
lines. Although it was promised by the Government of India that the Bill 
would be published last week, yet it is not before us even this day, and 
we can, therefore, vaguely surmise about its nature from the speech itself. 
It appears from that that the Bill has been prepared by an India Office 
‘ommittee presided over by Mr. Charles Roberts, and with Sir William Duke, 
Sir James Brunyate, Sir Thomas Holderness and Sir Frank Sly as its 
members. Sir James Meston also was consulted when he was in England. 
We must frankly say here that many of these gentlemen to whose hands was 
entrusted the task of framing this Bill upon which the future of 315 millions 
is to depend for some years, do not at all enjoy the confidence of the people 
of India. On the contrary, many of them have been always looked upon with 


suspicion and distrust. It is, therefore, unfortunate that to such men was 


given the delicate task of fashioning the Reform Bill.......... So much 
about the nature of the Bill indicated in the speech and the arguments 
advanced to support it. In other respects Mr. Montagu has, so to say, 
repeated the same arguments which Indian politicians have been advancing 
for many many years past.......... This only shows that our cause was just, 


and our criticism fair and thoroughly honest. Many Indians have had to 


suffer for expressing these very things, and yet it must be remembered that 
those who have suffered were in the right and their persecutors in the wrong. 
But their triumph would come when self-government would dawn on our 
political horizon.......... All this goes to show that the Bill would not be 


possibly whittled down, and a real tangible beginning of self-government will 


be really made in India in the near future.” 
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es #49, “In moving he = 2 ry ey : x Indian sa ad ga in the . 
Pe a a kee ouse of Commons Mr. Montagu delivered a striking 
as haa 15th Jane, sneech which will be read throughout the country 

oT wee with the greatest interest. [t was statesmanlike in: 

its conception and marked by sincerity and earnestness of feeling, a deep sense 
of responsibility, noble-minded sympathy, and righteous courage and candour 
in the expression of his thoughts and sentiments.......... The sentiments to 
which he has given frank expression reflect great credit on Mr. Montagu, and. 
his speech, as a whole, will be received throughout the country with feelings 
of gratitude and satisfaction.......... The people of India have every reason 
to congratulate themselves, apart from the provisions of the Bill, upon Mr. 
Montagu’s pronouncement, which will ever rank in importance only next to 
the announcement of the 20th August 1917.” 


90. “Mr. Montagu’s Bill is doubtless inspired by a genuine desire to set 

| India on the path of Progress. The pace of that 

Comments on the cable progress should, in our opinion, be quicker than what 
summary of the Indian jr Montagu’s Bill provides for; the Bill falls short. 


— 7 (9), Sth of our aspirations; it is but dimly conscious of 
Tune. India’s mordern urge to freedom and self-determina- 


tion. But we all have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Montagu for his leadership and action in behalf of India; and it may be 
hoped that the Parliament will be persuaded to pass, at an early date, this 
Bill of modest, yet progressive, reform.” 


91. “The quality of higher education must depend a good deal on the 

= quality of primary and secondary education. It does 

The Government of not follow, however, that all stages of education 
India despatch and — should be administered by the same agency. It is 
wee a Education and 1.64 the case now in India or in any other country. 
Indian Social Reformer We go with the Government of India so far. We 
(7), 15th June. may go farther and say that the insight evidenced 

| | so far by some leading politicians—our probable 

future Ministers—in educational matters is not such as to induce us to expect 
great things from them. Butthat they cannot do worse than the present 
departments under Members of Council, we have not the shadow of a doubt. 
As Dr. Sadler observed in his address to the Senate of the Bombay Uni- 
versity the other day, the vital influences of education are too intimately 
connected with personal conviction and with family life for it to be wise or 
safe to leave their control and direction to the discretion of Government alone 
a and we may add, a Government, too, dominated by gentlemen whose personal 
o convictions and family life have no point of contact with Indian conditions. 
i - QOur convictions on this subject have been very slowly formed, but they are 
on that account so deep and strong that, in our deliberate view, the 
control of education cannot be longer left in the hands of a department 
of the official Hxecutive Government without grave detriment to the 
intellectual and moral interests of the youth of India........... The 
Government of India as usual write grandiloquently of their responsibility 
for the industrial progress of the country, which is necessary to secure 
its milltary safety, its freedom outside economic aggression, and its social 
and political stability. Wesuppose ‘military safety’ is introduced with 
the intention of scaring away Indian and civilian opposition. As for securing 
freedom from outside economic aggression, the Government of India should 
hear what is being said by merchants and manufacturers of the ukase putting 
up the price of the rupee by two pence. We regret we cannot admit that the 
Government of India have done much to promote the social and political 
stability of the country by means of its industrial policy. We do not wish to 
dwell on these things. Much of them is matter of history. But we are entitled to 
urge when the Government of India claim that they alone can properly look 
after industrial devélopments in this country, that their past record on the 
subject does not greatly support that claim. The Ministers may or may not 
do well. We do not wish to prophesy. But it is certainly the opinion of 
. most Indians that the Government of India h&ve not been sufficiently mindful 
\~ of the interests of Indian industries in the past, and that Indian industrial 
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interests are likely to fare better in the hands of Indian Ministers. The 


Government of India refer to the racial factor in industrial matters. Nobody 
can say honestly that Indians in the past have received any under encourage- 
ment from Government in industrial matters owing to their being Indians. 
We say quite frankly that we can see nothing wicked or immoral if Indian 
enterprises received special encouragement at the hands of Indian Ministers 
just as English enterprise does af the hands of English Ministers. On the 
contrary, we think that it is the duty of Indian Governments, whether by 
Ministers or Members, to offer every encourgement to Indians to undertake 
the industrial development of the country. As for the Government of India’s 
assumption that the Minister will be inevitably devoid of industrial experience, 
Sir Sankaran Nair’s parenthetical remark ‘as if the Civilian Member has 
great experience, is a sufficient answer.” 


52. The Government of India’s report on the Reform Scheme has 
disappointed all classes of people. It was natur- 
Comments on the ally expected that Lord Chelmsford would support 
Government of India’s the recommendations of the Report made by himself 
wor gage ay Sir gig and Mr. Montagu. But the wonder is that he has 
dics aid ars mame ©" not done so. He has, under the domination of the 
Ldrkdna Gazette (52), Civilian members of his Council, espoused the cause 
31st May. of the I. C.S. When the Rowlatt Act was being 
passed, every Indian was disappointed to see that 
Sir Sankaran Nair did not resign his office as a‘ protest against the passing 
of that measure. It now appears that Sir Sankaran had a deep purpose in 
sticking to office. By his strong and courageous minute of dissent he has 
rendered a great service to his country. The Government of India’s report 
has opened the eyes of the Moderates who now understand the object with 
which the Government of India have proposed modifications in the proposed 
scheme of reforms. 


cso. “The campaign against the ee is in full swing. The Hindu 
and the Swadeshamttram, who have served the 
_Comments onthe opera- Madras Presidency so well and so faithfully, have 
tions of the P page been placed under a security, the pre-censorship 
Pg a v ime OM, imposed upon the Bombay Chronicle, in addition 
to the action taken against its former editor, 
Mr. Horniman, is not yet withdrawn. Again, the maximun security of 
Rs. 10,000 is demanded from it, and several other papers up and down the 
country have been punished under the Press Act. That the maximum security 
allowed under the law is found necessary in the case of a paper which is 
aleady being issued under the eyes of the authorities shows how jealous the 
officials are of the honour of the Indian Press! Protests are being sent up from 
everywhere against the application of the Act in all individual cases, and 
Opinion is crystallising every day and gaining in strength against an Act 
which admits of such indiscriminate and unjust action.” 


—*54, “The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay has ordered Mr. Brelvi 

ca + to deposit the maximum security of Rs. 10,000 
ch ratia = (8); in the case of the Bombay Chronicle Press.......... 
The language of section 5 shows that the Magistrate 
must not necesarily be vindictive by demanding the highest security, and yet 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate has quite unreasonably demanded the 
maximum security and showed, in spite of his unwillingness, vindictiveness 
which can be justified on no ground whatsoever. Thereis one strong legal 
point which has, curiously enough, escaped the attention of the defence 
counsel. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had passed a ‘ provisional’ order 
some days ago that a security of Rs. 5,000 should be deposited pending 
inquiries. In the first place there is no section in the whole Press Act under 
which a provisional order of such a nature can be made. If one security, 
deposited under section 3 of the Press Act, is forfeited, then a new security 
can be demanded, once for all, under section 5 ‘only, and that makes no 


provision for passing any provisional order pending inquiries. If perchance 
the Magistrate makes a provisional order, then he cannot but confirm i 
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_ gnder the section. No enhancement under it is permitted, and, therefore, we 
: think the Magistrate was quite wrong in enhancing it to Rs. 10,000. The 
|. point is worth taking before the Government, and we, therefore, hope that the 
"~*~: managers of the Chronicle will take it before them.” 


~ *55, “Nota week passes that cae not oi the report of some Indian 
er a a - newspaper being muzzled or in other ways heavily 
agg India (16), 14th J enalised under the Press Act or the Defence of 

aoe ne India Act. Almost all the prominent newspapers of 
India have by this time been enchained......... The mischief of this and 
similar blunders in India can only be prevented if the Executive in India is 
deprived of the arbitrary powers of punishment vested in it by the Press Act. 
Kiven the highest courts of justice in the land have been rendered powerless to 
interfere between the Executive and its victims in the Press. Mr. Montagu 
has told us that a commission will be appointed shortly to investigate the 
causes of unrest in India. We make a present of one of them. The indignity 
that is being daily heaped upon the Indian Nationalist Press by the very 
persons whose actions come under its criticism is deeply resented by the 
people as an encroachment upon the rights of public expression and intensifies 
the already existing unrest.” 


96. The Hindusthdn refers to the dismissal of the appeal of the New 
pee India newspaper by the Privy Council and, while 
oo oe complaining of the harsh operation of the Press Act, 
writes :—The maximum security has been demanded 
from the Bombay Chronicle in spite of its being placed under censorship and 
in spite of Mr. Horniman being no longer its editor. Now Government should 
remove the censorship. When the Press Act is being used with such 
liberality in the regime of our sympathetic Governor His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd, how would it have been put into operation during the 
administration of Lord Sydenham ? But since the Act is being put into 
°° operation on similar lines in all the Presidencies, we have reason to believe 
“ae that the policy of the Government of India rather than that of the Provincial 
ie Governors has undergone a change. An agitation should be conducted in 
England to get the policy modified. ‘The position of the Indian Press will 
remain pitiable as long as the Press Act stands without any change. 


ve 


57. “ Weheartily welcome the reappearance, after a period of nearly one 
month, of our esteemed contemporary the Bombay 
Comments on the Chronicle........... We are thus daily reminded of 
reappearance of the the presence of this mighty official [the censor] by 
"7 vy ee 74, the blank space usually occupied by the most 
a " oe charming portion of the Bombay Chronicle but much 
as we may miss it, we admire our contemporary’s 
decision not to submit its writings to the vagaries of censorship. The Indian 
press in this country is by no means the strong and powerful force that it 
might be, but for the operation of the Press Act; but the hardships to which 
it has been subjected during the last two months have left it in lamentably 
weak condition. Under these circumstances the reappearance of the Bombay 
Chronicle even without its comments is to be hailed; but we cannot help 
asking when is a change of policy to come? ”’ 


58. ‘“‘ After the suspension of more than a month, the Bombay’ Chronicle 
ee ee (30) has made its appearance during last week without 
Sth Jone Eng. cols ’ its editorial comments. The censorship and the 
leeds deportation of the editor are penalties that would 

prove too much for any paper, and we have no doubt that all right- 
minded people will sympathise with the Directors in this their strange mode 
of protest. Journaliem is a force of immense potency in these days, and it has 
come to stay in this land in spite of the many hitches in its way. There is 
a pretty large class of people, who want their news in English, but who do 
not want to patronize Anglo-Indian papers for the simple reason that they 
do not rightly represent Indian public opinion. The Chronicle will, there- 
fore, serve a useful purpose, although shord for the time being of its power 
~ of effective criticism of public questions. We, however, hope that Govern- 


21 


ment will be pleased ere long fo restore the ‘paper to its career of public 
usefulness,” 


99, “The Chronicle, at present, is making its appearance without its 
Subodh Patrika (48) editorial comments. We only hope that when it 
Sth June: En : vole, (Degins to publish its editorials they will be charac- 
sei terised by that spirit of independent criticism, which 
concerned itself ever with principles and never with personalities, and which 
had earned for the founder of the Chronicle, the late Sir P..M. Mehta, the 
respect even of his political opponents—officials ‘and non-officials.” 


60. The Loka Sangraha, a new Marathi daily paper, in the course of an 


article enumerating the circumstances in which if 

The conditions under C°Mes into existence, writes:—The time when this 
which the Loka Sangraha Paper comes into existence is not very encouraging 
has been started and its for uudertakings of this kind. The press is at pre- 


aims. sent in a sad condition. Wherever we turn, what 
Loka Sangraha (new), do we see? If we turn onr gaze to any of the 
1lth June. provinces of Bombay, Sind, Delhi, Punjab or 


Madras, we find that the press is ina miserable plight. 
The operations of the Press Act and the Defence of India Act are in full 
swing. The Press Act in itself is quite capable of ruining a newspaper. 
During the last ten years it has claimed victims every now and then. But 
the Defence of India Act also comes to its assistance in case of necessity. 
These Acts are now carrying on a vigorous campaign against the newspapers. 
The amount of security deposited by some newspapers bas been increased, the 
editors of-some have been sent to jail or fined, some editors have been deported 
and some newspapers have been subjected to pre-censorship and are appearing 
with blank columns. All these difficulties of the press are due to the repressive 
policy of the authorities. But these are not the-only difficulties the papers 
have to contend against. The dearness of printing materials presses as 
heavily upon the newspapers as the Press Act. If anyone supposes that the 
orowth of newspapers will bo arrested if the provisions of the Press Act are 
made more severe and the amount of security to be demanded from them is 
enhanced beyond the capacity of the poor Indians, he is mistaken. This is 
amply borne out by the appearance of several new papers. The human mind 
calculates that repression must succeed in repressing. But sometimes God 
ordains otherwise. Growth is the law of nature and it applies to newspapers 
also. Indeed, repression instead of repressing anything only meets with 
resistance. The principle of self-determination has created an awakening 
throughout the whole world. We also must, therefore, be united at this time. 
We shall aim at uniting the people, giving them encouragement and inspiring 
them with hope and confidence. 


*Bi, ‘We heartily welcome the Loka Sangraha, a new Marathi daily of 
the Nationalist party, started here by Mr. Paradkar 
Welcome tothe Loka on the auspicious day of the coronation of Shri 
Sangraha, anew Marathi §hivaji-Maharaj. We hope that it will be ably 
f oper i 15 tL, conducted, and will fill up a gap which was very 
woe 9), keenly felt by the Nationalists in the Marathi-speak- 
ing districts. When momentous questions like tha 
Reform Bill are looming large before the public, and when the raconstrucstion 
of nations is on the lips of every one, an ably conducted daily is a necessity, 
and we trust that the Marathi-speaking population will not fail to support 
this organ which promises well to spread the principles of Nationalism.” 


*62. Mr. M. K.Gandhi writesin Young India:—" By the courtesy of the 

Young India syndicate, composed as it is largely 

The case of Kalinath of Satyagrahis since the deportation of Mr. Horni- 

Roy, editor of the T’m- man, I hsve been permitted to supervise the editing 

ee ng India (16), 11th of this journal. J asked for such _ supervision 

ee because I was anxious that nothing should appear 

in it that was in any way inconsistent with the 

general principles of Satyaraha, %. e., of truth and non-violence to person or 

property. In pursuance of the plan, l have hitherto also written some leading 
mz 102—6 con 
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airtel sin the us fas editorial style. But for this issue I wish to take the sole 
responsibility, if there be any, of writing on the case of Babu Kalinath Roy, 
the editor of the now defunct Tribune. Personally, I consider that even 


> a. bs \ 


— from the point of view of the authorities there is nothing wrong or out of the 
"~~ way in what I am about to say. But lest they may think otherwise, it is 


gy, 
oo Ra 


Lae 
as 


due to the public and to the Young India syndicate that the authorship 
of this writing shonld be known........... Inu my humble opinion the case 


represents a manifest and cruel wrong. I have not the honour of knowing 
him personally. When I took up the judgment in the case, I approached 
it with a feeling that there would be at least a promd facie case on some 
isolated passages in his writings. But as I proceeded with it, the 


Impression grew on me that it was a kind of special pleading in 
order to justify a conviction and a heavy sentence. Jn order to check 


moyself I took up the numbers of the Tribune referred to in the judgment 
and on which the serious charge against Babu Kalinath Boy under sec- 


tion 124A of the Indian Penal Code was based, and a careful reading of every 
one of the writings in the J’ribwne more than confirmed the impression 
produced by a persual of the judgment and led me to think that the Martial 
Law Court had allowed its judgment to be warped and clouded by the 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust surrounding it. The best proof of my 
statement must be the judgment and the writings on which if is based. 
They are, therefore, reproduced in this issue in full. I have prefaced the 
judgment and the offending articles in the Tribune with extracts from the 
other numbers showing the whole tendency and tone of the writings from the 
beginning of April just after the Delhi affairs. They are not extracts torn 
from their context but they are representative of the issues of the Tribune 
published after the 30th March last. The dominant note pervading all the 
issues is that the agitation against the Rowlatt legislation should be conducted 
with sobriety, truth and non-violence. I could nowhere trace in them ill-will, 
either against Englishmen in general or against the English Government 
in particular. Indeed, it would be difficult to surpass the Tribune in 
calmness and self-restraint in the face of circumstances brought about 
by the Delhi affairs........... The Court’s discussion of the passages 
and articles fail to convince one of the propriety of its decision. The 
Court has resented the use of the term ‘Deihi Martyrs’ in the issues 
of the 6th and the 8th April. When you read the contents under the 
headings, the one has reference to prayers at the Jumma Masjid and the 
other to a Relief and Memorial Fund. The crime, in the language of the 
Court, was that ‘the accused chose to emphasise the memorial for martyrs 
and not the relief,’ and the Court proceeds, ‘ The inference from this is plain.’ 
The plain inference from this is that whoever put the heading felt that those 
who were shot down at Delhi were so dealt with, without sufficient cause. 
Why this should be considered seditious passes comprehension. And if such 
an inference shows, as it undoubtedly does, that the action of the magistrate 
who gave the order for firing was wrong, is the drawing of such a deduction 


‘to be punished? We are told by the Court that one may point out to Gov- 


ernment their errors. I submit that Mr. Roy justly pointed out the orror of 
one of the local authorities........... The next indictment consists in the 
Editor having used the word ‘dupe’ in connection with the action of some 
honorary magistrates and Municipal Commissioners who tried to dissuade 
shopkeepers from closing their shops. ‘This is what the article describing the 
demonstration of the 6th April says: ‘The masses of India are no fools. 
veseevese That théy cannot be successfully duped ought to be clear from 
the very ignominous failure in this very case of certain Municipal Com- 


missioners and honorary magistrates and several others who went round the 


city trying to persuade shop-keepers to keep their shops cpen.’ ‘This is a bare 
statement of fact as the accused knew it. Then follows an examination of 


_ the other articles as to which the gravamen of the charge is the assertion of 
_the Editor that the action of the Panjab Government was both ‘unjust and 


unwarranted,’ and that it had ‘exposed itself to the severest criticisms at 


‘ as the bar of public opinion.’ Here, too, the Editor has after having reasoned 
a oe the teader led him to the conclusion to which he himself has arrived—a 


r held to be entirely = under the test accepted le the Court 
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itself. The wrong would undoubtedly be if the Editor had misstated facts, 

But in every case, as would appear from the articles reprduced herewith, the 
writer has fortified himself with what he believed to be facts, and which 80 
far as the judgment allows us to see, have not been controverted. The other 
two articles referred to by the Court are ‘Delhi Tra gedy’ in the issue of the 
9th, and ° Blazing Indiscretion’ in the issue of the Loth April. The ‘ Delhi 
Tragedy’ is a dispassionate review of the tragedy of the 30th March, and ends’ 
with an exhortation to the Government of India to appoint a public inquiry. 

‘Blazing Indiscretion’ is undoubtedly .an indictment against Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer about his speech before the Punjab Legislative Council. Thespeech 
analysed in the article in question certainly contains more than one ‘blazing 
indiscretion.’ The truth of the matter is that the wrong man was in the 

wrong box, the right man to have been in the box of the accused should 
certainly have been Sir Michal O’Dwyer. Had he not made inflammatory and 
irritating speeches, had he not belittled leaders, had he not in a most 
cruel manner flouted public opinion and had he not arrested Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal, the history of the last two months would have been differently 
written. My purpose now is not to prove Sir Michal O’Dwyer’s guilt, but. it 
is to prove Babu Kalinath Roy’s complete innocence, and to show that he has 
suffered a grievous wrong in the name of British justice, and I do not hesitate 
to ask Englishmen as I ask my countrymen to join me in the prayer for Babu 
Kalinath Roy’s immediate release. As Mr. Norton has shown, and quite 
recently Sir P. 8. Shivaswami Aiyer, a Martial Law Tribunal was never 
contemplated to be one for the trial of cases involving delicate interpretations 
of difficult sections of ordinary enactments. Such tribunals are properly 
designed only for summary justice being meted out to men who are caught 
red-handed in acts of rebellion or crimes which mean, if left unchecked, 
complete disruption of society.” 


*65. “ Having perused with some care the articles for which Mr. Roy 
has been indicted, we are not able to say that there 
Indian Social Reformer 18 anything in them which is capable only of a sedi- 
(7), 15th June. tious interpretation. As readers of the Vrzebune for 
many years, we certainly do not expect to see any- 
thing seditious in writings that have appeared in it. Possibly, if we were 
looking for sedition in the 7’ribune, we could have found it quite as well as 
the Martial Law Tribunal. Our point is that the law of sedition being 
necessarily wide, it is impossible to decide whether or not a particular article 
in &@ newspaper is or is not seditious without reference to the habitual tone 
and policy of that newspaper. ‘We are on sure ground when we say that the 
Tribune of Lahore is not and has not been a newspaper given to a seditious 
vein of thinking.......... We understand that Mr. Roy has recently suffered a 
heavy domestic bereavement, and that he is, moreover, in poor health. For 
all these reasons, we think that it will be a well-merited act of grace which 
will be widely appreciated, for Sir Edward Maclagan to recommend and the 
Viceroy to order the release of a respected journalist, who has deserved well of 
the country and of Government.”’ 


64, “One need only go through the alleged incriminating paragraphs 
is of India (10) and articles in the Tribune to be convinced of the 
12th June ’ serious miscarriage of justice from which Mr. Kali 

gener Nath Roy has suffered at the hands of the Martial 
Law Commission. They show of course an independence of mind which 
Indians have learnt to associate with Mr. Roy, but they show also a scrupu- 
lous regard for truth, an earnest effort to be fair and a studious avoidance of 
intemperate language which also are his characteristics. It would be well to 
follow the Commission in their discussion of the offending passages, for 
although the instructions issued to them are said to have precluded a lengthy 
judgement (!) we are assured that no important point has been passed by. 


-eeeeee Altogether, considering the temper of public feeling and the provoca-. 


tion caused by Sir Michael’s threats, the articles in question are such as to 


extort admiration for their restraint and judicial spirit. ‘The Special Tribunal 
have signally failed in appreciating the drift of their criticism, and the con- - 
viction and sentence passed upon Mr. Kali Nath Roy will, we doubt not. 
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eee mbiage ‘the sense “of justice of every one who reads the offending articles. 


hehe ~ Aad it the fact that he was denied the aid of counsel of his own choice, and 
which Mr. Andrews has made for funds with a visw to the vindication of 


‘4 dektindes done in his case wiil stand out in a glaring maoner. The appeal. 


justice in this case must bring in sufficient money to enable an appeal being 
preferred to the Privy Council within the appointed time. No case probably 
stood a. better chance of success in appeal than this. We confidently look 
forward to the judgement of the Martial Law Commission being reversed.” 


ud. Commenting on the New Call case, the New Times remarks :—‘ We 
i aes regard the pamphlet as a product of feeble-minded- 
Dall cans ness; it deserved a contemptuous dismissal as the 
New Times (9), 6th and puerile production of a weak mind moving in a 
%th June. world of shadows and not aware of the realities of 
life. ‘To impose the pains and penalties of law in 

the manner the learned magistrate has done is to make use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to break a butterfly.......... Mr. Marriwalla’s pamphlet is as the. 
ebullition of a sick man, and to characterise it as the Magistrate does, ‘a call 
to armed rebellion’, is to fail to see it in its entirety.......... Mr. Marriwalla 
asks Indians to answer the New Call of -Satyagraha and follow the lead of 
Mr. Gandhi. There is no official pronouncement against Satyagraha itself; 
and even the evidence recorded by the learned magistrate will show that all 
possible efforts were put forth to see that the Satyagraha movement in. 
Karachi followed closely the instructions and ideals of Mr.tGandhi.” [In 
the next issue the paper writes :—*"' We have watched the proceedings of the 
case with care; we wonder if the prosecution, at any moment during the 
trial, paused to prove the seditious character of the pamphlet; no direct 


-. entdence was called on this point; nor does the learned magistrate’s judgment. 


throw light on this question concerning the limits of legitimate criticism. 
The case against Mr. Durgdas is based on certain presumptions that he knew 
the pamphlet. The judgment of the learned magistrate admits points 
sought to be proved by the defence; but the conviction is based on ‘infer- 
ences’.......... Nor: do we think that the learned Magistrate's ‘inferences’ 

on which the conviction is based are justified by the ‘evidence’. It seems 
fo us the learned magistrate has not appreciated the value of the facts and 
presumptions pointing to the conclusion that the pamphlet was published 
without the knowledge and consent of Mr. Durgdas. ‘The proof of alibi has 
not been contradicted; it is cruel to facts and all the inferences of a critical 
mind to speak of Mr. Durgdas’ s absence as a “4 cleverly arranged alibi’......... 
The Indian public ask: Does Mr. Durgdas, ‘who never consented re the 
printing and publishing of the pamphlet, deserve to rot in jail for two years? 
Does Mr. Marriwalla—a sentimental young man—deserve a similar punish- 
ment for writing a silly pamphlet? ”’] 


66. At the last session of the Satara Zilla Sabha held at Wii (Satara) 

a resolution was passed to the effect that, as 

Request for suspension in the case of land revenue, recovery of the cost. 
of the recovery of the cost of the punitive police imposed on the village of 


of punitive police imposed ; i ; 
on the village of Udatare Udatare (Satara) owing to the recruiting distur 


(Sétéra). bances there in May 1918 should be suspended by 
Prakdsh (115), 11th Government. The present state of things is such 
June. that the people of the village deserve to be exempted. 


from payment. Having regard to the severity of. 
the famine and other circumstances, Government should sanction the exemp- 
tion. But we learn that arrangements are being made to recover the amount 
from the village. Ifitis to be recovered after all, would it not be just and 


lawful to grant its suspension? We do not think Government will recover 


the amount when suspension has been granted in the case of land revenue. 


67. “A few days ago certain appointments of Indians to the Indian 


Educational Service were announced. Ofthese about 


PI ei xy hoa Indian half a dozen went to the Bombay Presidency.......... 
Praia Mitr : ep ive; + BO absolute exclusion of Indians from the imperial 


| gb le June; Eng. cols. grade of the edutation service in Bombay, and all 


but absolute in the other provinces, had become a. 


25 


crying scandal long before the present political agitations arose. The narrow- 
ness of the authorities in this respect was really strange and inexplicable. 
seseseeee The Bombay Indian Educational Service cadre apparently could not 
brook a native admixture, and persisted in remaining purely European till 
yesterday. This persistence might have been puardonable, if there was an 
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excess of suitable Kuropean candidates for the service. The state of things 
was just the other way. ‘'here was a deplorable deficiency of the right sort 
of European recruit. During the last ten years or so, Oxford and Cambridge 
men have become scarce, and the department has to look for recruits at Leeds, 
Aberdeen and such other provincial Universities........... The provincial 
service man practically ended where the imperial service man_ began, in the 
conditions that have prevailed in the service uptil now. The conditions 
have cried out for amelioration for generations; and even now the attempts 
at improving the position and prospects of these well tried men in the service, 
appear to be very halting and half-hearted. Meanwhile, the results of the 
education department have been felt to be profoundly disappointing from 
more standpoints than one. Slowly but unmistakably the conviction has 
come to most people that education in India cannot be improved by driblets 
and patchwork. The whole system and the whole department require to be 
overhauled. What is now demanded, as the only cure for all the grievances, 
is a transfer of the department of education as a whole. It was expected that 
it would be conceded without much difficulty. But we know now that the 
Government of India is opposed to it, and is prepared to transfer only primary 
education. We are doubtful if tbe people will be satisfied now with the 
occasional crumbs that are thrown in the thape of an appointment here and 
an appointment there of Indians to the Indian Educational Service.” 


68. It is certainly deplorable that the Governmeut of India should have 


called for offers from medical men in Ceylon to join 
the Indian Medical Service temporarily. Why have 
the Government to seek medical men from Ceylon, 
leaving aside India altogether? Government owe 
an explanation to the public as to whether similar 
offers had been called for from medical men in India 
and, if so, whether the result was satisfactory. 


Lord Motley had proposed to divide the present Medical Service into two 
separate branches, the Military and the Civil, and to man the latter largely 
with Indian practitioners, Why are these orders not executed as yeti? The 
majority of the public have to depand on Vaidyas and Hakims, whom Govern- 
ment consider no better than quacks. We regret to say that Government 
have done nothing to remedy this state of affairs. There is only one Medical 
College in the whole of the Bombay Pr:sidency, accommodating only a 
limited number of stusents. Ifthe subject of Higher Education is made a 
‘transferred " one, the minister in charge will not fail to take necessary steps 
for supplying this long-standing want. 


69. “If the information we have received of the particulars in connexion 


with the several arrests and house-searches that 
took place at Hyderabad (Sind) on April 26 be true, 
the local authorities responsible for these acts are 
guilty of grave irregularities. Fortunately, the 
Honourable Mr. Bhuregri, being out of town on the 
day the warrant was taken out against him, escaped 
arrest, though his residential house and office were 


searched in his absence, and the others, who were then arrested, have since 
been set free, thanks to ‘the kindly intervention of His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd. ‘This fortuitous circumstance must not, however, be allowed to obscure 
the merits of the issues involved, and there is a pressing need for a searching ~ 
inquiry into the whole affair.” 


*70. ‘‘A Cape Town telegram of May 8, summarises te Report of the 


Parliamentary Select Committee on the disabilities 
of Indians in the Transvaal..........”” [Commenting 
at length on the recommendations of the Committee, 
the paper ‘proceeds:—} “The cumulative result of 
these two recommendations is that Indians can be 


ae Lows IS Se Ae 7 
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jolerated in the ‘Transvaal if they go there as: mere hewers of wood and 
2 ‘drawers of water. The ‘sister’ Dominion thus wants to treat her other 
‘sister's ’ ‘sons, in her house, as mere slaves or helots! What a fine sistar- 
hood it is! And this is the sisterhood that we have inherited from our dead 
a on the battlefields! This is the golden love-chain that was forged in the 
a -_ farnace of war where Indians have sacrificed their lives! This is the result 
at of all our efforts to establish goodwill and tke spirit of co-operation among 
a the members of the Empire! The state that thus insults the very spirit of 
friendship and co-operation does not deserve to be in the League of Nations, 
and the brazen affront. given to Indians by the Committee spells the doom of 
any good feeling that may be existing in the minds of a few generous Indians. 
seeeesees 16 i8 nO use Merely shrieking, as did Mr. Montagu in his budget 
speech, that ‘the position of Indians in South Africa was lower than the 
citizens of any other part of the Empire.’ The unblushing eifrontery of this 
refractory Dominion must be brought to the notice of more humane ‘sisters ’ 
in the Empire, and other equal nations in the world, and South Africa must 
be put to shame for her ungrateful conduct.” 


71. Commenting upon the message sent by His Highness the Aga Khan 

to his followers in India in respect of the Afghan 

The Afghan war and war the Akhbdr-i-Islam writes:—The message 
the Aga Khan’s message affords an admirable proof of the loyalty and devo- 


to his followers. tion of His Highness the Aga Kh 
3 | ghness the Aga an towards the 
so -Islim = (9%), British Government and the Muhamadans through- 
} ; 


oe out India should show their appreciation of the 
a same. We hope the assurance containdd in the latter part of the message 
will enable the Indians who have become impatient to keep their mental 
balance. His Highness the Aga Khan has been endeavouring to raise India 
to an honourable position in the Empire and we wish him every success. 


72. The terms of the armistice are very mild and they will afford the 

new Amir a good opportunity to escape from the 

Comments on terms of ‘halter he had to put round his own neck. The Indian 

i ogg offered to the poopie want to rade poeta tes treaty of peace 

eer will contain any term that will put a stop to the 

2 nen tacatacamnere annual subsidy of eighteen lakhs given to the Amir. 

The people of this country consider that it would be better to spend the 
amount in giving a‘training in self-defence to Indians than to hand it over to 

the Afghans in order to fit them to bring invasions on India. ‘The interests 

of Indians are not safeguarded in Afghanistan, and if is to be seen what terms 

are embodied in the new treaty ? 


73. The war news of the last few days has led many people to suppose 
that the war will be renewed again. If unfortu- 


The peace terms offered nately it is renewed, it will not last long; for 


to Germany. Germany herself cannot afford to fight long at present. 
Hindusthén (24), 9th But some Germans are intriguing with the Bolshe- 
June. viks, who are still powerful in many parts of 


Russia. If, as a result of these intrigues, the state of 
daabohs that is now prevailing in Russia, comes to prevail in Germany also, 
the task of the Allies will become extremely dificult. The Germans may 
sign the peace-treaty, but if its terms are not acted up to by them, who will 
be held responsible for doing so? ‘Those who sign the peace-treaty may resign 
and there may be a new order of Government in Germany. The present 
‘peace-terms are not likely to spread peace either in Germany or in Europe. 
Some politicians, therefore, are prepared to modify the peace terms to some 
extent with a view to spread peace in Kurope for a long time. The future of 
Europe depends on whether its statesmen succeed in spreading peace in 
Europe or not. Mr. Lloyd George has declared that if the treaty will not 
be signed in. Versailles it will be signed in Berlin. It is immaterial whether 
_ the peace is signed at Versailles or at Berlin, but despite its being signed at 

- Versailles, if Europe would not get peace, then the peace-terms are useless. 
Py Gatean nation will not be ee salt threats. They have adopred. an 


extremely uncompromissing attitude, declaring that the signing of the peace is 
suicidal to them. If Germany will not sign, the situation will again be more 
complicated. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


74, “Ina Press Note just issued the Bombay Government express their 
inability to accept the resolution moved by the 
Comments on the Gov-. Honourable Mr.. V. J. Patel and passed in the 
sa Fag ge a Legislative Council on March 21st, 1918, recom- 
| pale.” “~~ mending the grant of power to selected Municipalities 
Praja Bandhu (30), 8th 12 this Presidency to determine the number and 
June, Eng. cols. location of liquor shops within their limits.......... 
We cannot understand what leads Government to 
hold that the responsibility for deciding the number and location of liquor 
shops cannot be reasonably imposed upon or effectively exercised by a 
Municipality. We think the time has arrived, if itis not overdue, to increase. 
the sphere of our Municipal activities, because, as is so often suggested by our 
Anglo-Indian critics, they are the nurseries of statesmen and administrators. 
It is, however, gratifying to note that Government propose to examine the 
possibilities of still further reducing the number of liquor shops in certain 
areas and to freely consult existing advisory committees. In this connection 
it need hardly be said that consulation is not of much avail, if not followed 
by the adoption of the counsel given. Government are also issuing instruc- 
tions to examine the possibilities of forming advisory committees for rural 
areas where such a course seems likely to be useful and of reducing the 
strength of liquor sold in various areas. We, however, think that the 
formation of advisory committees and the reduction in the strength of liquor 
sold will not solve this big and important problem that has required in other 
advanced countries a bold stroke of legislative enactment. In the interests of 
national efficiency and well-being, itis desirable that Government should be 
prepared to sacrifice an appreciable portion of its revenues. This will be 
amply made up if our labour force proves more productive, and the burden of 
its indebtedness is lessened in consequence of it. 


79. The bureaucracy apparently takes a kind of pleasure in rejecting even 
the resolutions of the Legislative Councils. Other- 
Kesarz (109), 10th June. wise it would not have- brushed aside Mr. Patel’s 
last year’s resolution recommending Government to 
empower selected Municipalities to determine the location and number of 
liquor shops within their Jimits. It was Government’s duty to apply the 
resolution to certain City Municipalities as an experimental measure but It 
has refused to do so after a year’s cogitation. ‘The reasons assigned are most 
hollow. Itis argued that no importance need be attached to the resolution 
as it was passed by a majority of only one. But where the Council is so 
constituted that it should never have an elected majority, does not the 
majority of even one prove the necessity of the resolution? Moreover, does not 
the bureaucracy know that Government resolutions got passed by the casting 
vote of the President have been enforced ? It is further argued that it would 
not be wise to entrust such power to a Municipality. We have no idea as 
to where the unwisdom would come in. But we are wrong! Suppose the 
Poona Municipality is given the power and to-morrow it closes the liquor- 
shop near the Training College, then the everyday exhibition of the wisdom 
of the bureaucracy in maintaining the shop ‘on the road leading to educational 
institutions like the Fergusson College would be lost! Another reason 
urged is that Municipalities will not be able properly to exercise this power. 
We would ask the framers of the Press Note if they have heard of the proposal 
to hand over the Abkari Department to popular control under'the Reform 
scheme. If they have, then how did they dare inake the assertion in indecent 
haste that the Municipalities were not fit even to decide the location of liquor 
shops? In view of the coming reforms it was not at all necessary to publish 
this uncalled-for Press Note. But the bureaucracy’s conceit and love of 
power impells it to indulge in such pranks, 
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lie am she a (26), empowering Municipalities to determine the number 


2-4 gees tn cattle tracks. 
| flaakirin a6), 8th trucks and was informed in reply. that under sec- 


yi 


6. ommenting on the Presa Note on the Honourable Mr. Patel’s reso- 
lution in the Bombay Legislative Council, in favour of 


; and location of liquor shops within their limits, the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed regrets that Government cannot accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Council in this respect and declares that had the Government 
intended to do so, they could have given effect to this resolution in the case of 
cities like Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Sholapur, etc. The Bombay 


Government, it continues, are noted for their earnest efforts with regard to the. 


development of local self-government in this presidency, and hence it would 
hardly be consistent with their policy in this connection to refuse this right to 
the Municipalities. The paper thinks it would have been more desirable and 
more gratifying to the public had Government given effect to this resolution 
at least to some extent, if not fully. 


77. Government would have done well to confer the power on muni- 

: cipalities for a short period as an experimental 

Vibhakar (88), 9th June. noasure and they could have withdrawn it whenever 

they found that it was being misused. We protestSagainst the decision of 
Government not to take action on the resolution. 


78. The Praja Mitra and Parsi welcomes the recommendations made. 
by the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay regard- 
ing the expansion of Bombay City by including 
Seticdelpal Yienlty, a Mong Bandra, Santa Cruz, Kurla and Ghatkopar in the 
bay City. municipal limits, and hopes that the Corporation, 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi after readily accepting them will soon request 
(31), 11th June; Bombay Government to make necessary arrangements for 
Samdachdr (62), 13th giving effect to them. It considers the Scheme of 
(83) iath Je Vartaman Back Bay reclamation as prejudicial to the public 
oder eae health and urges Government to spend the huge 
sum sanctioned for the Back Bay reclamation on the development of the areas 
recommended by the Municipal Commissioner. [The Bombay Samdchar 
endorses the above views and asks the, Municipality and Government to take 
precautions against the falling of these new areas into the hands of speculators. 
The Sdnj Vartaman on the other hand does not approve of the recommenda- 
tions on the ground that the people residing in those parts, being poorer 
than the Bombay people, cannot pay the high taxes of the Bombay Munici- 
pality and that the municipal administration would grow very lax in 
consequence of its uncontrollable vastness. It strongly urgues the shelving 
of these recommendations at least for the present. | 


79. The Jdém-e-Jamshed refers to the hardships the public has to suffer 
with respect to housing accommodation in Bombay 

Hardships of the public at present and requests His Excellency the Governor 
regarding proper housing to extend the term of the Rent Act after the expiry 
apr a SUE of its statutory period. Itis afraid that the tenants 
dm-e-Jamshed (26), Si be much harassed by the landlords if th 
12th June. eee ° 
operation of the Rent Act is entirely suspended. 

It also calls the attention of Government tothe immediate necessity of 
providing housing accommodations for the middle and poorer classes and 
hopes that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will succeed in getting a 


scheme prepared for this purpose under his personal supervision and in getting 


Comments on the pro- 


it executed with the co-operation and help of the public. 


RAILWAYS. 


80. Mr. V. G. Javdekar writes in the Rajakdrdn:—In 1902 the 
UC ea Honourable Mr. Dikshit interpellated Government 
carrying railway hh whether they would prohibit: the Southern Maratha 

Railway Company from carrying passengers in cattle 


_ tion 63 of the Railway Act the Governor-General 


Oe as SS ae a ae had framed certain rules empowering ar 
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Companies to carry passengers in goods wagons in case of necessity but that 
under those rules cattle trucks could not be used for the conveyance of es 
passengers. In 1915 the Honourable Mr. Kamat again asked a similar a. 
question and was referred to the reply given to the Honourable Mr. Dikshit. ae 
Being desirous to know what these rules are I wrote to the Railway Board 
for a copy thereof and was referred to the Railway Companies. I then wrote 
to the G. I. P. and the Southern Maratha Railway Companies. No reply 
has yet been received from the former Company while the latter replied that ne | 
the rules were meant for the use of the Railway employees and that, therefore, ie 
no copy could be supplied to me. As a last resort I have asked the Honourable nap | 
Mr. Upasani to interpellate Government again on this subject. : 4 
Bett 

ti 


NATIVE STATES. ! 
81. We learn that the Kolhapur Durbar has been taking steps in the : | 
{ 


matter of the damage recently done to certain | 

The disputes between Kulkarnis in the State by non-Brahmins. This is 
Brat the Rolbion, like digging a well after a fire has broken out. How 
State. are we to characterise this attempt to settle the 
Arya Vaibhav (98), 5th disputes between Brahmins and non-Brahmins now 

June. when the Durbar failed to take adequate steps to : 


eradicate them in the beginning and on the contrary 
indirectly encouraged them? If the Durbar thinks that this crooked policy : | 
is beneficial we would suggest that it should be guided by past experience. : 
If Kolhapur Brahmins have come to think that Khalsa territory is preferable 
to State territory, the impression cannot be said to be groundless and 
erroneous. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. | 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 20th June 1919. : 
| 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | (No. 25 of 1919. 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 2ist June 1919. 


Qa 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. The retrograde proposals contained in the Government of India’s 


Despatch had naturally raised the apprehensions 
_ The Reform Billbefore of the public that ~éven the Montagu-Chelmsford 
> omen, Scheme was: likely to be whittled down in the 
nydn Prakdsh (41), Rof B 
10th Jone. eform bill. But it is a matter for satisfaction 
that the Bill has been framed on the lines of the 
Joint Report and that the reactionary suggestions of the Government of India 
have found no place init. Mr. Montagu has stated before the House of 
Commons that most of the reforms under the Bill are to be dealt with by 
rules. As these rules have not been published there is no means at present 
to know whether any of the Government of India’s retrograde proposals 
have materialised in them. The Joint Report Scheme proposed 100 members 
for the Legislative Assembly and £0 for the Council of State, while the 
Reform Bill fixes 120 members for the former and 56 for the latter. Though 
the number of members has thus been increased in the case of both the 
bodies, it is satisfactory to see that the relative proportion of the elected and 
non-official members to the total number of members as originally proposed 
has not been reduced. It is not a small thing that the Government of 
India’s proposals have not found a place in the Bill. It now lies with our 
Deputations in England to get the measure amended in the right direction. 
[Elsewhere the paper urges the necessity for allthe other deputations 
co-operating with the deputation of the Moderates in the matter of sug- 
gesting amendments in the Bill inasmuch as there appears to be no hope 
of the amendments being favourably considered by the Joint Committee 
of Parliament unless there is unanimity amongst all the deputations. 
It thinks that this unanimity can be easily brought about in view of the 
ultra-Moderate views which Mr. Tilak has been giving expression to in 
the course of his speeches in England.| 


*2,. ‘“‘Kiven a cursory perusal of the Bill will show how much has 

re yet to be provided for by means of rules in regard to 
Sens Noa, ; Peta Zand important points, controversial or otherwise. That 

' oe: explains the anxiety displayed by Mr. Montagu to. 
assure Parliament and the Indian public that the final responsibility of 
framing these rules will not rest with the executive in India. But as the 
Bill now stands, if does not make one a bit wiser than the Joint Report 
and provisions of a most vital character have yet to be embodied in it under 
rules which are yet to be framed.......... The people of India who are most: 
directly and vitally concerned in these rules will find it impossible to: 
make their voice heard in Parliament through a spokesman of their own, and 
notwithstanding the assurances given by Mr. Montagu, we are afraid history 
is likely to repeat itself once more. The Government of India will not frame 
any rules without consulting the local Governments nor override their 
recommendations. The latter are likely to join hands, as they did in 


formulating their own scheme as a substitute for the one recommended in the. 


Joint Report, and the Secretary of State and his Council as well’ as Parlia- 
ment will find themselves constrained ta accept the rules framed by the 
Government of India. Mr. Montagu showed his anxiety to avoid the 
- possibility of any such allegation as was made in connection with the Morley-. 
Minto reforms. But we are not sure the Bill.as framed will fully secure the 
object he has in view and in regard to which the Indian public are even 
‘more anxious than he is.” 


*3. “The Bill deviateg from the proposals of the scheme in two note- 
—- worthy instances. Communal electorates are 
Bo eee Reformer expressly mentioned in it. The Bill also refers to 
(1), Hone ¢une- Governors, luieutenant-Governors and Chief 
Commissioners, which shows that, though all the provinces are to be known 
under the Bill as ‘Governors’ provinces,’ the heads of provincial Governments 
will continue to bear their present designations, An altogether new provision 
nH 108—1 con 
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is the power taken to create new Governors’ provinces or ‘place part of a 
Governor’s province under the administration of a deputy Governor,’ and all or 


We are inclined to view with some suspicion this clause in the Bill as opening 


India the power to create Deputy-Governorships with Executive Councils, 


any of the other provisions of the Bill may be applied to these new provinces 
and sub-provinces. ‘The Bill omits to define the relation between a sub- 
province to the parent province, of the Deputy Governor to the Governor. 


a side door to divisional Councils and Provincial states which were con- 
demned in the joint report. The power to create new provinces is necessary. 
But we doubt the necessity or the desirability of giving the Government of 


Ministers and Legislative Councils. It is just conceivable that this power 
may be exercised to split up a province where the progress to responsible 
government proceeded at a pace which did not suit the Government of India 
for the time being. Of course, there is the safeguard that the King’s consent 
should be previously obtained by the Secretary of State. But where is the 
need for this provision even with the safeguard? It is better to create a part 
of a province which has outgrown its sub-provincial character into a new and 
independent province than keep it hanging on as a broken branch to the parent 
stem. Apart from this the Bill leaves too much to the Executive Government. 
‘ Provision may be made by rules under the Government of India Act’ for 
the transfer of subjects to provinces and Ministers. ‘The Governor may 
appoint Ministers. ‘A Governor may appoint such times for holding the 
sessions of his legislative council’, and so on. In fact; so far as the language 
of the Bill goes, itis entirely left to the discretion of the Government of 
India when they shall take action on 1t or whether they shall take action on 
it or not. We should like these numerous ‘ mays’ to be substituted by a fairly 
large number of ‘shalls’. Werecognise that much should (and had best) 
be left to rules, but we cannot help thinking that Bill leaves much too much.” 


4. “In his budget speech—which we reproduce elsewhere—Mr. Montagu 
had foreshadowed the character of the Bill as one 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Which in substance carried out the proposals which 
20th June. the Viceroy and he had made in their Joint Report. 
Mr. Montagu had added that some of the amend- 
ments suggested by the Government of India in their despatch had been 
incorporated in :the Bill, while in regard to cthers he would invite the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament to decide against them. Having 
regard to the fact that almost all the amendments suggested by the Government of 
India were retrograde in the extreme, the statement caused no little alarm to 
all friends of reform. The text of the Bill, as published, is not calculated to 
reassure the public mind in this respect. An instance in point is the question 
of the disposition of provincial finance, on which the successful working of 
the scheme entirely depends. While. it is some satisfaction to find that 
Mr. Montagu has not countenanced the amazingly obscurantist proposal of the 
Government of India, that the financial resolutions passed by the provincial 
councils should merely be recommendatory, it is not clear whether the equally 
reprehensible proposal to have an absolutely divided purse as between the 
transferred and reserved subjects has or has not been rejected. The uncertainty 
arises from the fact that ‘ the allocation of provincial funds’ for the purpose of 
administering transferred subjects is one of the many important points in 
regard to which provision is to be made by rules which are to be submitted 
to Parliament and are still unknown. In fact the feature of the Bill is the 
number of issues of far-reaching importance, vitally affecting the character 
and the operation of the reforms, which have yet to be settled by rules. It is 
true that the Joint Committee of the two Houses will determine ihe policy 
of the rules and that Parliament will continue to exercise its control over 
that policy; but there is still considerable ground for misgivings that the 
bureaucracy in this country which will, even under the Bill, have, to all 
intents and purposes, a dominant voice in this matter, will, as leretofore, 
mar the reforms. All this is, of course, apart from the innumerable safe- 
ards and limitations which, under the Bill as it is drafted, restrict the 
scope of the few substantial reforms that are vouchsafed. :For the moment, 
however, we are concerned not so much with what the Bill contains as with 


what it omits.......... What is the respect that has been paid to the voice of 
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the Indtan people, whose deiting the Bill seeks to shape? The viewlof the vast 

bulk of the people, as voiced by the Indian National Congress and the All- | t 

India Moslem League, has been flouted. The appeals even of the Moderates, 

who in their firm support of the scheme brought on themselves the country’s | 

disfavour, have received scant attention. In his budget speech Mr. Montagu iy 

said: ‘The keystone, the whole basis, the vital point of Indian reform to-day 
is the transference of power from the bureaucracy to the people, gradual | 

if you like, but real at every stage.’ That has been the demand of the 

country for over three decades and during the last few months the 

moderates as well as the bulk of their countrymen have insisted that no 

transference of power from the bureaucracy to the people could be real which 

did not involve a change in the constitution of the Government of India. 

This contention has been absolutely ignored and the ignoring of it, apart 
from other defects in the Bill, makes the latter, as it stands, unacceptable | ' 
to a self-respecting people. And what is the Government of India whose 
authority must remain uncontrolled by the represenotatives of the people? 
A. close corporation of permanent and irremovable officials whose defiance 
of the country’s united and emphatic protest by passing the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion, whose acquiescence in, and silent support, of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
policy in the unhappy Punjab and, last but not least, whose undiluted and 
unmitigated obscurantism, as revealed in their despatch of March 5 last, 
opposing the grant of any real reform to the people, have rudely shaken the 


}?? 


faith of the people in British justice and fair play ! 


*O. ‘The actions of the authorities in the Punjab and the opposition 
Mealvdits @, ni of the Governments of Madras, the Central Provinces 
— ' and Assam to any transfer of responsibility point out 
the danger ofjleaving much of the Reforms to the mercy 
of those who are either opposed to them, or who cannot execute them in the 
spirit of sympathy and co-operation with the people which is the guiding post of 
responsible government. Similarly -a Brodrick or a Salisbury as a Secretary 
of State for Indja can spoil everything i in his fatuousness for ruling or ‘ bleed- 
ing India,’ and, therefore, the incorporation of rules of the essentials of the 
Reforms in the Statute itself is all the more necessary if at all the Reforms are 
not intended to be diluted or defeated in the actual routine of administra- 
tion.......... These principles closely approximate to the recommendations 
of the Joint Report, and they have already been characterised by the 
responsible leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League as disappointing | 
and unsatisfactory. Radical modifications in the scheme were demanded, 
and the latest telegram shows that in a private interview with Mr. Montagu, 
the Congress deputation headed by Dewan V. P. Madhavrao, C.I.K., plainly 
told him that nothing less than provincial autonomy and some element of 
responsibility in the Government of India would satisfy Indians. These 
demands cannot be satisfied by the Billas it stands........... We want 
a fully autonomous government in the provinces exactly on the line of 
the Dominion States. Nothing short of it can be expected to satisfy 
us. Buteven if we examine the Billas itis still, there are some grave defects 
in it which detract much from its intrinsic value. ‘Take, for instance, the 
State Secretary's power of revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
department. It is, as has been shown by Sir Sankaran Nair, clearly against 
the policy of progressive realisation of responsible government. Any revoca- 
tion of the power already granted cannot be called ‘ progress.’ It is exactly 
the opposite of it and, therefore, that power cannot and ought not to be allowed 
to the State Secretary in Council........... Similarly the power of dismissal of | 
a minister is granted to the Governor without any check on the abuse of it. — ri 

A Sydenham or a Michael O’Dwyer may abuse it, and, therefore, some clear 
rules must be framed to prevert its abuse. The third glaring defect lies in 
the power given to the Governor and the State Secretary to fix the salary of 
the minister. Why can his salary be not fixe@in the schedule as is that of 
the executive councillors? There is no reason for that. Other defects, 
such as the power to appoint a minister before election, the eligibility for 
nomixation of the autocratic rulers ‘of- Native States, the institution of a 
superfluous permanent Public Service Commission, the omission of the Report 
proposal to move the Government of India for the further transfer of depart- 
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aor aes ‘every. sive 3 years, the removal of the limit to the number of the Viceroy’ g: 
SM executive councillors, and several others can be quoted which are either 
|. destructive of the schemé or redundant.......... 

OP aes ty pads a final judgment on the Bill till it is passed by Parliament. 


and agitate for more. 


“the regimé of their present Governors. 


Anyhow itis quite impossible 
But one 
thing we can positively say that so long as it does not come up to the level of 
the Congress demands it cannot satisfy the surging Indian aspirations. The 
appetite of the rising generation, which is brought up in the atmosphere of 
the principles of self-determination and self-government, cannot be quenched 
by such crumbs of reforms.” 


6. As expected the Reform Bill is*not such as would give rise to 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the people. It shows 
J Indu Prakash (44), 20th that our rulers have made ig their minds to 
une ; Lokasangraha _—. 
(new), 20th June. give the people something else than what they have 
demanded. The Bill can even now be improved if 
the Parliamentary Committee to which if has been referred takes care to 
consult the various deputations now in England and act according to their 
advice. A great responsibility therefore rests upon the deputations to take 
united action. If they do not succeed we shall have to accept what is given 
[The Lokasangraha while admitting that certain 
provisions of the Bill, such as those about placing the Secretary of State’s 
salary on the Home estimates and the appointment of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees every ten years to examine the working of the Reforms, are sure to 
induce Englishmen to take greater interest in Indian matters than is the case at 
present, declares that Indians get nothing importantin the matter of the Govern- 
ment of India, where the powers of the Governor-General have been left un- 
controlled by the provisions regarding the Council of State. As regards the 
fiscal autonomy of the Provinces, it points out that while authority to make 
fiscal laws is given to the people, the concession is rendered useless by the grant 
of autocratic powers to the Governor. It further points out that the Bill 
deliberately strengthens the position of the Indian Civil Service and concludes 
by saying that there are clear evidences that even Mr. Montagu has been 
strongly influenced by the bureaucracy in the framing of the measure.] 


7. Indians need not be elated at the passing of the second reading of 
the Indian Reform B:il in the House of Commons. 
We are not in a position to know what sort of | 
reception will be accorded fo the Bill by the House 
of Lords and the British public and so we have for 
the present to drift between hope and despair. The 
bureaucratic officials had taken special care to main- 


Gujardtt (20), 15th 
June; Hindusthdn (24), 
18th and 19th June ; Sdnj 
Vartamdn (88), 19th po 
20th June; Praja Mitra 
and Parsi (81), 18th and 


19th June; Bombay tain their authority intact in the Reform Bull intro- 
Samdchdr (62), 20th June. duced by Lord Morley. It was on that account that 
the measure tended to spread dissatisfaction among — 
the people. Non-official members got an access to the Legislative Councils 


but the bureaucrats were not influenced by public opinion and so the object. 
of the Morley reforms was defeated. Mr. Montagu has introduced certain 
clauses in the present Bill so that it may not meet with failure. One feature 
of the Bill that will disappoint the Indian public is that the Government of 
India will continue to be administered in the same irresponsible manner as 
heretofore. The special advantage of the Bill is that in provincial adminis- 
tion certain departments will be controlled by the representatives of the. 
people. There is also nothing in the Bill to prevent a Governor like Lord 
Willingdon from entrusting all portfolios to popular representatives. It is 
our belief that in the Bombay. and Madras presidencies which are under 
liberal-minded Governors like His Excellency Sir George Lloyd and Lord 
Willingdon, a beginning will be made by placing a large number of portfolios in 
the hands of Ministers. Perhaps these two presidencies will have the good 
fortune of securing at an early date complete provincial autonomy during 
[The Hindusthdn writes :—It appears 
from the Bill that no weight has been given to public opinion in India in the 
matter of the administration of the Government of India. The arrangement. 
in the matter of transferring the expendituré of maintaining the India Office 
_ to oe prise wees | is judicious. The Indian National Congress has asked. 


“ 
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for such a change for years past and now that the demand has been conceded 
the British public will be able to exercise direct control over the Secretary: 


of State for India. The authority vested in the enlarged legislative councils 


will be nullified by the Grand Committees. The popular voice has no control 


over the administration of the Government of India. In these circumstances 
how can the reforms be acceptable to. the Indian people? In the subsequent 


issue the paper writes:—Most of the political leaders of India have gone to. 
England, still we would like to suggest that a conference of our Indian political. 


leaders should be convened at an early date to determine the minimum 


requirements of India. The Rowlatt Act has wiped off political differences 


in India and the introduction of the Reform Bill is likely to unite the Extre- 
mists and the Moderates. The time at our disposal is very short and if 
India does not come forward to express its firm opinion on the Bill it will 
have to continue its agitation for ten years more. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
remarks :—There is a need for declaring a strong opinion on that part of the 
Reform Bill which is of an unsatisfactory nature. All public bodies in India 
should communicate their opinions to Parliament:by cablegram. Not only 
that, but public meetings should be held in every city and town in India and 
they should suggest alterations in the Bill and forward their opinions to the 
President of the Joint Committee. In the subsequent issue the paper expresses 
disapproval of the absence of specific provisions in the Bill in the matter of 
administrative reforms and the power it confers on the Government of India 
to issue orders subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State. It is afraid 
that the appointment of Grand Committees will be a serious menace to the 
development of provincial autonomy. It is, however, gratified at the 


provision in the Bill conferring freedom of speech on the members of Legis- 


lative Councils and suggests that freedom of speech and the press should be 
given to India by a parliamentary proclamation as suggested by the Indian 
National Congress and that no one should be deprived of his liberty of speech 
without an open trial in the Court of law. The Praja Mitra and Parsi while 
making certain objections to the Bill is highly gratified at the arrangements 
that will establish a direct Parliamentary control on the Government of India. 
In the subsequent issue the paper suggests certain changes in the Bill by 
which the position of Ministers will be made more stable and by which 
Governors will have less scope of imposing their own will on them. The 
Bombay Samdchdr expresses a hope that the Parliamentary Committee will 
remove those defects in the Bill that do not seem to fully accord with its 
aims and objects. | 


8. “It was a speech of the first importance which Mr. Montagu 
delivered in the House of Commons on occasion 

Comments on Mr. Mon- of the second reading of the Reform Bill.......... 
fagus speech on the There are two points with regard to the procedure. 


rons zoncing of the which has been adopted which requires some com- 
Servant of India (10), ment. After the discussion that has already taken 
19th June. place on the reforms for the last two years, a refer- 


ence to the Joint Committee should not have been 
needed. The arguments advanced by Mr. Montagu in favour of this course 
do not possess sufficient force to carry conviction. It is only the hope of ‘an 
agreed bill” emerging from the deliberations of the Committee, which can 
reconcile Indians to the interposition of another stage in the passage of the 
Bill which would ordinarily be considered as too dilatory. If this should 
minimise opposition in the House of Lords and make the journey of the Bill 
to the Statute Book secure, it would prove ultimately to India’s interest, but 
it remains to be seen if some sections of opinion in England, which have been 
intransigent so far, will become tractable as a result of this concession shown to 


them. The other point is in regard to a great number of the reforms being 


enacted in the form of rules instead of the statute. The reason advanced by 
Mr. Montagu for making the Bill ‘only a skeleton’ is that, being avowedly 
transitional in its cha®&cter, ii must be in such a form that succassive altera- 
tions should be possible in it ‘without approaching Parliament for them every 
time. He, therefore, proposes that ‘ details should be accomplished by rules ’ 

to ‘be submitted to both Houses. The Committee would consider the policy 
of the rules, if not actually the wording of f them, and any subsequent changes 
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oe oe ee effected without the Parliament havin to take the matter into its 
-... Gonsideration, unless the proposed change was opposed by some member in the 

> | form of a resolution. While this makes it easier for future’ changes to take 
- ~—~— place, it also obviates the objection that the officials in this country will use 
_ their rule-making power in such a way as to neutralise the effect of the 
reforms, as has been our bitter experience in the matter of Morley-Minto 
reforms. Parliament will retain control of the policy of the rules throughout. 
s«eeseees The principle of the division of functions is not proposed to be intro- 
duced into the Central Government, as demanded by public opinion, but it is 


to be hoped that in the Committee stage this necessary improvement will be 
effected.” 


9. Commenting on Mr. Montagu’s speech at the second reading of 
New ‘Times (9), 17th the Indian Reform Bill the New Tvmes remarks :— 
Tone ee aes “Mr. Montagu’s Bill is cautious, halting; it is, as 
wens | Sir Donald Maclean said during the debate in the 
Commons, ‘a very short step, safeguarded by all sorts of precaution; but 
if is inspired by lofty faith in the liberal ideal and the noble purpose to secure 
co-operation where there is friction at this hour of our destiny. Mr. Montagu’s - 
Bill and speech are a promise to the Indian people, and the promise, we hope, 
will be made good by the Parliament.” 


10. Ofall the speeches hitherto delivered by Mr. Montagu, the one 
- Kesari (109), 17th J at the second reading of the Indian Reform Bill | 
oe une. ig the most hopeful. Though it is extremely 
doubtful whether the rights of Swardjya according to Mr. Montagu will 
a. at all be granted to India, still its contents are sure to encourage the swardajya 
r. agitation and to prove that the demand for Swardjya is pure unalloyed gold. 
a We cannot therefore sufficiently thank Mr. Montagu for the service he has 
done to the Nationalist party. Though Mr. Montagu’s reasoning coincides 

with that of the Indian National Congress, he is not going to touch the 
powers of the Central Government, though the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
is to have a larger elected majority than at present. ‘Thus the present 
function of that body of merely criticising and fretting and fuming is still 

to continue. There is therefore no prospect of an early and satisfactory solution 

of the question of India’s poverty. Mr. Montagu has been telling Parliament 

that the present state of things in which tne people can only fret and 

fume must be replaced by one in which the powers of the bureaucracy are 
transferred to the people. Does not this apply to the Central Government 

.  glso as to the Provincial Governments? Mr. Montagu’s reply is that the 
present measure is to serve only as a temporary bridge to open the way for 
the popular control of the central government. Supposing this reasoning 
to be correct it would not be right, even from the point of view of Mr. Mon- 
tagu, to allow the bureaucracy to place bombs beneath the arches of his 
bridge, inasmuch as while the people are trying to traverse it the bureaucracy 
will not fail to blow-up the central arch destroying all our hopes of progress. 
It must be admitted that the clever accoucher who was needed to bring about 
the forthcoming new birth of the Indian nation, without inflicting suffering 
on the mother and the child, has been found in Mr. Montagu who is doing 
his work with enthusiasm and care. Heknows the tactics of the bureaucracy 
which will try its utmost to retain its own powers and he has exposed the 
doings of the Sydenham clique. He has also rejected the retrograde proposais 
of the Government of India and the provincial governments. But he is not 
prepared to hand over the Police, Judicial and Land Revenue Departments 

_ to the hands of ministers to-day. The arguments adduced by Sir Sankaran 
Nair in his minute of dissent ought to be taken into consideration and at 
least as many departments as would enable the ministers to lay down and 
carry out their respective programmes should be placed under their charge. 
Mr, Montagu does not want to turn the ministers’ departments into mere 
municipalities as proposed by the Government of Indéa, nor does he wish to 
place the ministers at the mercy of the Governors. All this is extremely praise- 
- worthy, but the only means by which Mr. Montagu can get himself clear of 
‘the reactionary proposals of the Governmentwof India is to accept the swardjya 
solution screen’ the — He knows the ‘sovereign remedy, but his 


: 


hands apparently began to shake at the sight of the bureaucracy. How can 
that be helped ? This is the time for all political parties in India to take 
united action. 3 


i. MY. — 8 ‘speech at the second reading the Reform a Bil 

was wholly satisfactory. isappointment ha 
1 Pg — (an, taken hold of people’s minds since the publication of 

une; Surya (new), 

17th and 18th June. the Government of India despaich. of the 5th March 
last because Indians would not have got any real 
power if the suggestions made therein kad been accepted. But even after his 
speech there are grounds for fear that he will have to accept, unwillingly 
perhaps, some of the retrograde suggestions of the Government of India. 
Mr. Montagu had no difficulty in demonstrating the worthlessness of the 
alternative schemes proposed by Lord Sydenham and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The recommendations of the Soutnborough Committee are also of a 
liberal character and its suggestions will prove acceptable to the people if 
modified in one or two respects. But the retrograde proposals of the Gov- 
ernmert of India must have no place in the Bill. Mr. Montagu properly 
described the status of the Civil Service and his speech was decidedly most 
encouraging. [The Surya on the other hand expresses dissatisfaction that 
under the Reform Bill the Government of India is to remain practically un- 
changed and writes:—We wonder how Mr. Montagu expects progress and 
contentment by leaving the Government of India untouched. Weare bound 
to say that he purposely ignores our interests. Although his policy is some- 
what better than that of the Anglo-Indians it pales before the noble deeds of 
the great Empires in the past. Some people do not realise the hollowness of 
the reforms and they are pleased with Mr. Montagu’s utterances. This is 
due to their stupidity. So long as there are such stupid persons there will 
always be a Pandit Morley, a Pandit Montagu or a Pandit Wilson to impose 
upon them.| 


12. ‘Mr. Montagu’s speech, we believe, will rank as one of the finest 
utterances ever made for the furtherance of the 
Vibhdkar (88), 16th Indian cause in the House of Commons. We may 
June, Eng. cols. not agree with all that Mr. Montagu has said, but 
we cannot help feeling grateful for the dominant note 
which he struck throughout his speech.......... While Mr. Montagu, agreeing 
with His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, drew the pointed attention of the 
House to the supreme need of the moment to give something immediately, 
he equally emphatically stated that that something must be substantial, how- 
ever little, by way of transferring the real responsibility to the people. Time 
is undoubtedly a vital factor and the delay of even a day is adding strength to 
the anti-British propaganda by being exploited with a view to render 
the Government more and more unpopular in the eyes of the people. 
Mr. Montagu stated that the enthronement of bureaucracy is the very 
negation of the progressive realisation of responsible Government. We agree. 
But the point where we differ from him is thatin his anxiety to dethrone the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy he is intentionally or unintentionally enthroning 
the Indian bureaucracy responsible to all outward appearances to the people 
but in reality as despotic as any despotic government could be.” 


43. Taking all circumstances into consideration we have to thank 
a Mr. Montagu sincerely for his speech. Still, the 
15th Tune” hope which his speech inspires in the first instance 
is quickly succeeded by despondency when it is 

seen that he has rejected the Congress-League Scheme and does not 
propose to grant fiscal autonomy to India which is the very life of swardjya. 


Anxiety is also felt as to how our impoverished country is going to hold | 


its own in the forthcoming industrial and commercial struggle. 


*14,. “The whinings of the Anglo-Indian Press andthe abuse heaped 


Katser-i-Hind (21), by them upon Mr. Montagu cannot detract from 


ae the value of the statesmanlike utterance with which 
22nd June, Eng. cols. he moved the second reading of the Indian Reforms 
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ee his critics. He has told the truth and truth is often unpalatable and always 
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l in-the House of Commons. ‘That speech stamps him once again as a 


r 


yund statesman. Wecan see where and why Mr. Montagu has offended 


~ go to those given to misrepresentation........... Mr. Montagu has succeeded in 


»roving his case for the principle of Diarchy........... Redgtape is the curse of 
all administrations and it is a pleasure to learn that the Government of 
Bombay, under the able guidance of His Excellency Sir George. Lloyd, have 
undertaken to reform their Secretariat system. Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith’s great experience will undoubtedly effect a great reform, but we doubt 
it will ever be complete. The delay and irritation that red tape causes will 
Yemain. Sir Hubert Smith can only minimise them.” 


15. “To-day the Bombay Chronicle makes its appearance asa ‘free’ 
organ of public opinion after a suspension of its 


Comments on the jgsue for thirty-four days and its publication under 


removal of the censorship . 
from the Bombay Chro- censorship for eighteen days. Even before the 


sadale order of pre-censorship was imposed on the Chronicle 
““Bambay Chronicle (1), Press, events had begun to occur which have added 
19th June. to the history of India a chapter more momentous 


and tragic than any since the days of the Mutiny. 
But it was during the period the Chronicle remained under censorship that 
the bulk of that chapter was written. ‘To every patriotic Indian—and we 
have reason to believe to every right-minded Englishman—this period has 
been one of trial and travail, and the bitter memory of it will linger long 
after right and justice are vindicated, as, we trust, they will soon be 
vindicated. A superme duty faces the country at the moment. It is to 
see that no efforts are spared to secure the immediate vindication of 
right and justice. Having regard to that supreme duty, we do not think 
it necessary to dwell on our own misfortune except: to point out that 
the treatment meted out to Mr. Horniman and the Chronicle has been 
as undeserved and unwarranted as it has been overwhelmingly drastic and 
Oppressive—and to emphasise ifs bearing on the need of the country. - 
Mr. Horniman’s deportation has been universally condemned by Indian public 
opinion as a most arbitrary exercise of executive authority. Kqually clearly 
has the country demonstrated how great is the debt which it owes to the 
services ably and fearlessly rendered to its cause by Mr. Horniman. Mr.B. J. 
Padshah vividly and adequately characterises the wrong and futility of the 
the action of the Government, when he says that ‘the deportation, without «a 
demonstrated sufficiency of reasons, of such a leader of journalism whom the 
Governor could have put into the service of causes which the Governor is 
said to have at heart, may prove to be a measure which others besides 
the Governor might yet live to regret.’ The country has demanded the 
concellation of the order of deportation, and especially after Mr. Jinnah’s 
reply to the statements made by Mr. Montagu in the Commons, indi- 
cating the grounds for the deportation, there is now no justification for 
the continuance of the order. As for the Chronicle, the avalanche of orders 
against it has been overwhelming. Tio use Mr. Arundale’s expressive 
phraseology, it has been made to exchange the fire for the frying-pan. The 
misfortune which has befallen Mr. Horniman and the Chronicle brings into 
relief a constitutional issue which must be immediately brought home to the 
British democracy for satisfactory solution before any reforms, however 
liberal and beneficial in conception, prove to beso in reality. That con- 
stitutional issue is that Government in this country must immediately be 
placed on its right basis—as in every civilized country—by substituting 
popular will for executive fiat. The Press Act and other laws which leave 
the fundamental rights and liberties of the people at the mercy of an 
irresponsible executive must at once be repealed. More, the rights and 
liberties of the Indian people as British citizens must be secured to them by 
the Statute, which will embody the constitutional reforms that are promised. 
To ‘the securing of that end as well as of justice to all who have suffered as a 
result of arbitrary executive action during the tragic days that have passed 
and are passing, the thoughts and energies of all patriotic Indians must 
now fully be directed.” 
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16. ‘ We congratulate Sir George Lloyd’s Government and the directors 

of the Chronicle Press upon the removal of the 

Young India (16), 21st  pre-censorship to which the Chronicle was subjected. 

yet oe Social Tt ig never too late to mend and we are glad to 
eformer (7), 28nd June. fn that the Bombay Government have partially 


retraced the hasty step they took in inflicting a triple punishment upon 


the Chronicle. The text of the order dispénsing with pre-censorship shows 


that the Government did not wish to have the cake and eat it. . The demand 


on their behalf for the heaviest security shows that the censorship was prov-. 


ing too irksome for them and bearable, if only by force of habit, for the editor 
and the directorate of the Chronicle. The Government could not both have 
the security and the censorship; so the latter has been withdrawn. We do 
not know that it is an unmixed relief. Pre-censorship made the editor’s 
task lighter. Indeed a mischievous Editor might even occasionally succeed 
| in showing dangerous scraps from the daily press. Now the editor has to 
write always with his eye upon the Ks. 10,000 belonging to his employers. 
If the check only made him more careful and cautious, we should not mind. 
Unfortunately the deposit of security which is forfeitable at the will of the 
executive seriously interferes with the free expression of opinion on measures 
and events of public importance. We hope that the Government will see 


the reasonableness of dispensing with the security altogether and boldly rely 


upon the law of the land acting as a sufficient check upon unrestrained license 
in writing. Equally necessary is it for the Government to recall the order 
against Mr. Horniman. It must he patent to them by this time that the 
reason given by Mr. Montagu in justification of the order cannot be supported 
by facts. We respectfully suggest that it will be an act of statesmanship for 
His Excellency to mend the mistake by withdrawing the order of deporta- 
tion.’ [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘“ The pre-censorship was 
certainly not to secure the deposit of the maximum security by the keeper of the 
Chronicle press, as Mr. Crerar’s communication implies. We are glad thatthe 
censorship has been withdrawn. ‘The fact is that the censorship had proved 
a farce. The Chronicle reproduced articles from other papers and indicated 
by means of asterisks any portioas that were cut out, so that the reader had 
simply to get a copy of the other paper to find out what was said. Pre-cen- 
sorship is likely to be of effect, if at all, only in regard to a particular item 
of news which it is desirable not to publish or refer to. The Punjab Govern- 
ment was able to prevent Indian papers from giving accounts of the recent 
disturbances there by this device, only because Martial Law was simultan- 
eously introduced in the localities affected.’’| 


17. All will be glad to learn that the pre-censorship has been withdrawn 
Dende . Bookish. iD from the Bombay Chronicle. Mr. Brelvi, the new 
Pig ti : ie ’ editor, is known to be very reasonable, and it would 
never have been just to punish him for what 
Government considered to be the sin of Mr. Horniman. Continuance of 
the censorship would, therefore, have been unjust and we are glad Govern- 
ment have withdrawn it. The imposition of the new security of ten 
thousand on the paper is similarly indefensible. We hope the matter will be 
reconsidered and the security returned just as the censorship has been 


withdrawn. 


18. There was no ground for continuing the censorship on the Bombay 


Sdn j Vartaman (83), 


Pe ai from it and it was on that account that we requested 


Government to remove the unnecessary control. 


We are now gratified to learn that Government have been pleased to remova 
the censorship. We congratuate His Excellency Sir Gerorge Lloyd on the 
step he has taken. The present political situation requires the ventilation 
of free public opinion in a fearless manner. Now that the Indian Reform Bill 
has been introduced in Parliament we hope the editor of the Bombay Chronicle, 
Mr. Brelvi, will discharge his duty in an independent manner. 
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Chronicle after demanding the security of Rs. 10,000 
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+ 49, In the course of a “ tribute” to Mr. Horniman, Mr. B. J. Padshah 


San _~ writes :—“ The deportation, without a demonstrated 

_ A tribute to Mr. Horni- gyfficiency of reasons, of such a leader of journalism. 

man, » . 1 14 
Bomkey Chronicle” (1), whom the Governor could have put into the service 


19th June; Jdm-e-Jam- of causes which the Governor is said to have at heart, 


shed (26), 21st June, Eng. May prove to be a measure which others, besides the 
cols. Governor, might yet live to regret. The middle class 

circle of admirers round Mr. Horniman were a mere 
accidental group, his heart was for and in the working class—the backbone 
of every community, of even Indian communities. I do not care to deny 
that other things have been said of Mr. Horniman besides those I have 
set down on hearsay; those other things may betrue. Let those who feel 
the impulse say them. For me, in the midst of disappointments, with the 


_ unqguickened pulse oftmiddle class enterpreneurs, in the presence of human pro- 


blems, for me Mr. Horniman is a Lost Leader, lost not on account of inner 
Japses, but on account of the incurable jealousy by authority of free speech.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—'‘ The welcome accorded to the liberated 
Chronicle rings true. After all their mutual wranglings the Indian public 
desire an organ of their own. ‘There is much in the aspirations of rising India 
which finds an incompatible setting in the columns of a newspaper owned and 
edited hy men who naturally proceed on the lines indicated by nature in 
which blood is thicker than water. The good that the Chronicle accomplished 
has not been of an ephemeral nature. The public hold that the soul of the 
powerful Bombay organ was its uncommon editor, a man in a thousand. 
Now that the pre-censorship has been abolished, that influential man may 
possibly be restorted to Bombay. But while not minimising the manifest 
benefits procured by Mr. Horniman, we hold that an Indian of moderation and 
breadth of vision is not out of place as the editor of a newspaper founded by 
one of the wisest Indian statesmen to represent the inarticulate myriads, 
illiterate and improverished.......... Mr. B. J. Padsha has come out as a 
herald to trumpet the resurrection of the Bombay Chronicle. We said that as 
he confessed like an honest Parsi that he was no student of politics Mr. 
Padshah had no business to inflict his obster dicta on a public maturing in 
political thought........... Mr. Gandhi accuses the late editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle of violent invectives and Mr. Padshah, who ‘had not the opportu- 
nity of reading any of his articles’ is content solemnly to state otherwise. 
We wish that Mr. Padshah had not aggravated his antics by a gratuitous 
attack on the Governor of Bombay. He grandiloquently seems to insinuate 
ers " George Lloyd has not at heart the cause of the welfare of the 
public.” 


20. The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi agrees with the Bombay Presidency 
Association in demanding an enquiry by a mixed 
Protest against the commission of officials and non-officials into the 
action taken against the action taken by Government against the Bombay 


Pi Chronicle and its .Cpronicle and its editor, but disapproves of its idea 


Praja Mitra and Parsi of convening a public meeting of protest under its 
(31), 16th June; Sdnj USpices, asit would not be an advisable course in the 
Vartamdn (33), 16th June. present circumstances. It strongly favours the idea 

of sending a petition, largely signed by the public, 
to Government instead of holding a public meeting for the purpose. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn, however, welcomes the idea of convening a public meeting 
under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency Association and fully endorses 
the view held by the latter in refutation of the statements made by Mr. 
Montagu in Parliament in defence of the action taken by the Government in 
this country.] . 


21. The loyal citizens of India and Government will not have any rest 
till the Satyagraha movement is authoritatively 
Comments on the Bom- ¢ryghed down. We, therefore, welcome the mani- 


bay manifesto of loyalty. - 1 oy < 3 
"Wit esend. Tilia d (1), festo issued by the loyal citizens of Bombay. All 


ae tae castes and creeds are represented among the sig- 


natories to the manifesto and Government will 


thereby be convinced that the Satyagraha movement was confined to the 
Extremists and their semi-educated followers. The manifesto will enable 
the public to realise that no respectable citizen has any sympathy with the 
Satyagraha movement and that civil disobedience of laws is a criminal 
offence. Itis worthy of note that many prominent citizens who sent 
representation to Government against the deportation of Mr. Horniman have 
also signed the manifesto. 


22. ‘Noone can have any quarrel with the priuciples enunciated in 
Hindusthdn (24), 15th the manifesto recently issued under the signatures 
June, Eng. cols.; Jém-e- of about 1,100 worthy citizens of Bombay; but the 
Jamshed (26), 19th June, question is whether there was any necessity for 
Eng. cols. it!.......... If they intended this manifesto to express 
their feelings on the present-day political situation, we fear it is a one-sided 
declaration and overlooks consciously or unconsciously the other side of the 
shield. If they declare their detestation of the campaign for the so-called 
civil disobedience of law, a campaign which, by the way, has been supported 
by only a few, they should have expressed to the Government their senti- 
ments about the actions taken in certain directions to meet the situation. 
Many of the signatories must have read the pathetic declaration of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and they could have moved others to insert at least 
one para declaring the duties of the Government and the Kuropean com- 
munity tothe people of the land. If there were incendiaries in Lahore 
and Ahmedabad riots there are incendiaries in the Anglo-Indian camp whose 
writings have the same sinister result of creating bitterness and disaffection. 
Do not the signatories to the manifesto consider the writings of the Anglo- 
Indian press as tending toa feeling of resentment among the self-respecting 
people ? Among the signatories there are many who were present at the 
protest meeting against the Rowlatt Act and they at least could have shown 
independence to point out to their colleagues the supreme necessity of not 
remaining satisfied with a one-side declaration.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :—‘‘ There is, as there was bound to be, considerable dissatisfaction 
with the text of the Bombay Loyalty Manifesto. We are glad that among 
the remnants of Bombay politicians there are some susceptible of being 
affected by its stupid style. However, we do not agree that another and 
a rival manifesto will do any good. After all it is the basic thought of 
the document that matters. The inflated fustian of the Bombay manifesto 
contrasts to its ridicule with the dignified document discussed above from 


the journalists of Madras, v2z., an appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy on: 


behalf of the editor of the ee ee of Lahore.” | 


23. ‘“‘The sentences which are being awarded against the accused 
tried by the Martial Law Tribunal in the Punjab 
. Punjab affairs send a thrill of horror through thousands of Indian 
ombay Chronicle (1), h : 
108%, Towa. earts. Sentences of death against two lawyers 
and transportation for life with forfeiture of property 
against eight is the latest from Gujranwala. It may be that the sentences 
are justified, but the nation knows the sentences but nothing of the evidence 
before the Court. It is unthinkable that what are practically summary trials, 
carrying finality, should admit of sentences of death....... If these sentences 
are carried out without satisfying the public mind as to their justness, they will 
leave behind a sense of soreness which will be difficult to heal. We do hope 
the Imperial Government will prevent such a catastrophe. What need do 
these sentences signify? Clearly the appointment without delay of a 
committee of inquiry, that shall be composed of men trusted by the nation, 
having the ability to go into intricacies of law and armed with the authority 
to examine and revise thg sentences passed by the Martial Law Tribunal. 
All sentences should be stayed pending the report of such a committee......... 
No one detests more than we do the murders, arson and loot. But have not 
the people paid a heavy price for the madness of the mob? We do not know 
how many died of bombs from aeroplanes, from rifle fire, and how many more, 
both innocent and guilty, were wounded. Surely most exemplary punishment 
thas been inflicted upon the offending villages. We hold that in the 
‘circumstances trials should have been held with all the decorum and dignity 


eee thik shoul attack: tio ‘fndicial: proceedings, in which, in theory at least. 


‘pinishments are inflicted out of no other spirit but that of satisfying the ends. 


/ of justice. Lastly, who knows to what extent the Punjab Government was 
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_ esponsible for provoking the mob? That there was provocation is patent 
enough even from what little the public has been permitted to know of the 
‘events in the Punjaéb. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s speeches afford some indication 
of the trouble that he was creating. The degree of provocation is a material 
ingredient for coming to a just decision about the conduct of the mob. 
Nothing but a strong and impartial committee of ingiury with —_ powers 
@an unravel the Punjaib tangle.” | 


24. The authorities got annoyed with tats Govardhandas for exposing 
in newspapers the arbitrary operations of the Martial 
Kesari (109), 17th June. jay in the Punjab and they have, therefore, prosecuted. 
him. He.is to be tried before an ordinary court of law as his letter to which 
exception has been iaken was published on lst May. The true character 
of the bludgeon rule still prevailing in the Punjab will be considerably 
exposed if eminent barristers like Mr. Norton will proceed to Lahore to. 
defend him. But the acquittal of Lala Goverdhandhas and the exposure of 
the fearful character of the military rule will not alone remove the injustice 
that has hitherto been done. People cannot now be compensated for all the. 
suffering they have endured. But several accused have been awarded unduly 
severe sentences and these must be reduced. Of course there is no question 
about those who were sentenced to be flogged, and to be hanged, and whose 
sentences have already been carried out. But the cases of those whose 
sentences have been quite out of proportion to their offences, and of those 
who have been sentenced to death but have not yet been executed, deserve 
to be considered. Who would not be grieved to hear of the unheard of and 
inhuman sentence of death passed on seven persons for beating Miss Sher- 
wood, a white woman, with shoes? Hven judged by the standard of justice 
among uncivilized peoples the sentences awarded in the Punjab have been 
most cruel. It may be that the life of an Englishman in India is an 
invaluable thing. . But while during all the disturbances 9 Huropecans 
were killed, according to the estimate of Government themselves 400 Indians 
lost their their lives. Besides, the number of those for whom the Martial Law 
Commission have opened the gates of the other world is yet to be determined. 
In view ‘of all this it is necessary that an independent commission sbould 
be appointed to inquire into the whole question of the origin of the riots 
and the fearful steps taken for their repression, and that the Viceroy should 
order that no sentence of death passed under the Martial law be 
carried out until its inquiries are completed. Lala Harkishanlal and the other 
leaders have been prosecuted on such flimsy and ludicrous grounds that they 
are sure to be acquitted if properly defended. ‘T'he case of Kalinath Roy 
stands on a different footing. He has already been sentenced and his petition 
for mercy to the Lieutenant-Governor has been rejected. It was hoped that 
a different reply would be given by Sir Hdward Maclagan. But we know 
from the Hindu security case that in their dealings with Indian news- 
papers everyone from Lord Willingdon to Sir Michael O’Dwyer is equally 
hard-hearted. There is no objection to appeal to the Viceroy to enlarge 
Babu Kalinath Roy on bail as he is in delicate health. But it is not 
desirable that he should be set free merely out of pity and that the stigma 
of guilt should still attach to him. The Viceroy should appoint a commission 
to hear his appeal or the advisers of the King-Emperor should take up the case 
and give him justice. Anyhow we want justice and not merely clemency 
which does not efface the stigma of guilt. 


29. It will neither be superfluous nor inopfortune to demand an inde- 
pendent enquiry into the working of the martial law 

Praja Mitra and Pavel administration in the Punjab. Reputed lawyers and 
(31), oth and a J vee, Darristers are of opinion that Government have gone 
hana j endl F beyond the authority vested in them by Regulation 
(26) i6th June. X of 1804 in establishing Martial Law Courts under 
VNC can that Regulation.» Those who have been tried in 


’ the Martial Law ete; a as a matter of fact, to have been tried in 


; e 
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’ 
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ordinary courts ; for Martial Law Courts, under Regulation X, are meant for 
only those who are taken in arms in open hostility to the British Government ! 


We, therefore, appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 


State for India to appoint an independent commission to inquire whether 
Government have rightly used the authority vested in them by that 
Regulation and to reverse all the orders of the Martial Law Courts 
in case the commission finds that they have not rightly used that 
authority. ‘This will not only enhance British prestige in India but it will also 


restore the public confidence in Government. [In its subsequent issue the 


paper thanks Mr. Montagu for recognising the necessity of investigating 
‘the causes of disorder and discontent’ and reiterates its demand for 2 com- 


mission for that purpose as soon as possible. The Gujardti Punch further 


adds ;—-A Parliamentary Commission may do for an impartial inquiry into 
the Punjab affairs, but it is desirable that a Commission for investigating the 
causes of discontent and disorder should largely if not entirely consist of 
experienced and able Indians. The Jdm-e-Jamshed urges Government to adopt 


a still more sympathetic and concilliatory policy in the Punjab than hereto- 


fore and regrets that Sir Edward Maclagan should have refused to revise the 
punishment imposed on Mr. Kali Nath Roy though requested by many well- 
known leaders of public opinion todoso. It ascribes the popularity of the 
British Government in India to their liberal policy of tempering justice with 
mercy and asks them to revive that liberal policy in the case of the Punjab as 
soon as possible.] 


*Z6. “ Appeals have been made to His Hixcellency the Viceroy for the 
Gujardti (20), 22nd appoinment of a Committee to inquire into the causes 
June En nee of the disturbances in Gujarat, Delhi and the Punjab 
oe and other matters arising out of them, and Mr. 
Montagu has declared in Parliament that the Viceroy would do so‘ after the 
fire had been extinguished.’ For our own part, we are not very hopeful 


‘about the results of an inquiry conducted by a Committee consisting of officials 


and non-officials selected by the Government of India. We are sorry to say 
so. But the Indian public cannot be induced to believe at this juncture that 
Anglo-Indian officials will be able to exhibit that impartial and dispassionate 
frame of mind they might be expected to show on other occasions and under 
other circumstances. One of the most deplorable and disastrous results of 
the recent occurrences in India is the embitterment of racial feeling. All the 
healing work that had been achieved by Lord Hardinge and subsequently by 
the war and its concomitants has, alas! been undone by O’Dwyerism and the 
Anglo-Indian press, and those whoare asking for a Cominittee of Inquiry with 
the best of motives will do well to consider in the, light of past experience of 
Commissions and Committees, what would be gained by an investigation 
conducted by men in whom very probably the Indian public will have no 


complete trust.......... What is wanted is a Committee most of whose 


members will be independent Englishmen from the public life of England and 
which will be presided over not by a hum-drum judge of the Rowlatt type but 
by one more distinguished for his judicial attainments and qualities. Itshould 


further contain an admixture of independent non-officials whose presence is 


likely to win the confidence of the Indian public. Jf an inquiry is going to 
be held by such a Committee, we would welcome it, otherwise some lakhs of 
rupees would be simply thrown away over an investigation which from the 
very outset will be looked upon with suspicion.” 


*27, ‘The enormities of the past.two months accentuated by bureau- 
Dey cratic distemper gave many rude shocks to the 

Sania Chronicle (14), susceptibilitis of many persons whose cheery opti- 
eine ane. mism at the prospect of the Reforms now ono the 
legislative anvil has vanished, giving place to cynical pessimism. The 
authorities have restored quiet now and laid out a garden with its green and 
luxuriant growth of foliage as in the days of yore, but digit up and you 


will see that hideous skulls of victims are staring in the face, the bones rattling 


and the departed souls from above clamouring for a history being written by 

an impartial critic.......... Wise statesmanship first wants to dispel 

ignorance and then work out a constructive scheme on the basis of sympathy 
H 108—4 con Pe 
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' the decision and so a petition should be made to the Secretary. of State for 


~~, 


gd love, especially in the governance of an alien race. On this principle 
--__ * how far the Infallibles in the Olympic heights of Simla have succeded history 
alone will show. ‘The heavy sentence 


‘in the Punjab riot cases have sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the country and it is not yet too late to temper 
justice with mercy.” . ; 


28. “It is not yet known what the Government's intentions are in the 
matter of constituting the commission to which the 
What should be the Punjab enquiry is to be intrusted and the powers of 
constitution of the Punjab the Commission. As regards the personnel of the 


Commission of inquiry. AES ; 
Savéand of Indea (10), COM Museion, it must be such as to ensure full and 


19th Tone. free inquiry and must be thoroughly independent of 


those whose administrative acts are impugned by the 
public, Secondly, it must be invested with an authority to take evidence and 
revise the sentences passed by the Martial Law Commission. Mr. Montagu’s 
budget speech, in which he made the announcement is not yet to hand, but it 
must be said that the Commission will serve no useful purpose unless 
provision is made that the investigation it proposes to conduct shall be 
thoroughly independent.” 


29. “While Punjab has been a scene of death, transportations and 
imprisonment sentences and most atrocious actions 
Comments on the have been perpetrated in the name of law and order 


sentence passed on the 7: 4 
aitcr of the Tribune of by the military government of the place, our sym 


T tim pathies extend to the Ex-Kditor of the Tribune 
" Sind Advocate (11), 5th Of Lahore who has also been sentenced to two years’ 
June. rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000 and 


in default six months’ additional imprisonment. 
sseeeeeee We hope the Government will make an inquiry into the whole 
affair and reduce if not cancel his term of imprisonment. We say ‘reduce’ 
because we cannot expect anything from the present system of Government. 
A government responsible to the people could alone be called to account for 
these military verdicts based on summary trials which deprive human 
beings of the most constitutional right of being defended by counsel in such 
serious offences as involve maximum punishment of death or transportation 
for life.......... Will not this sort of justice stain the fair name and prestige 
of the British Government of India ?......... Let not the faith of the people 
of India be rudely shaken by utter disregard of the decencies of civilised 


_ administration.” 


30. The Commission had no general instructious as tothe method of its 
ee _ working. Were they issued privately? The judg- 
Gujarat (20), 15th ment does not say that the rioters had read any of its 
denny in bee scan ont articles or that the articles caused the riots. A note 
(27), 15th June. should be taken of the words for which the punish- 
. ment was meted out. The Commission objected to 
the use of the word ‘“‘ martyrs’ in connection with those who were shot down 
at Delhi and considered it objectionable on the part of Mr. Roy to have 
advocated the raising of a memorial to them. The editor was also arraigned 
for using the words “unwarranted” and “unjust’”’ in connection with the 
actions of the Punjab Government. If the criticism passed by the Tribune 
is considered seditious, no one—be he Indian or Anglo-Indian—can escape 
being included in that category.. Besides, the editor condemned the applica- 


tion of the Defence of India Act to the Punjab. Is it sedition to criticise 


an Act when it is put in operation? Was it an offence to characterise the 
words of Sir Michael O’Dwyer as “blazing indiscretion”’? The trial of 


ithe Tribune shows that it is considered seditious to publish accounts of 


events that go to falsify the version of the same events published by Govern- 


_ment. The time has now arrived for introducing a resolution in the Imperial 


Legislative Council defining the nature of ‘non-seditious’ sentiments or 
words. (The Hindusthén writes:—It is to be regretted that the new 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has refused to show mercy to the editor 
of the Tribune. The Government of India are not likely to interfere with 
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India by the leading men of the country. Mr. Andrews informs us that 
Mr. Kalinath Roy had to be sent to hospital owing to his having been made to 
grind corn! Indeed in what a miserable plight the newspapers of this 
country are placed! Freedom of the Press is the first requisite of a civilised 
nation. The Kaiser-i-Hind stupidly misunderstands the article written by 
Mr. Gandhi in Young India, and takes it as a confession on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi that it was he who wrote the offending articles in the Tribune 


for which Mr. Roy was punished, and demands the trial of Mr. Gandhi in the 
name of justice. | 


31. “It is greatly to be regretted that His Honor Sir E. Maclagan 
could not see his way to remit, as a matter of grace, 


Servant of India (10), the sentence passed upon Mr. Kali Nath Roy by the 


19th June. Martial Law Commission. His was a fit case for the 
exercise of clemency, and the Lieutenant-Governor 


has lost a golden opportunity not only to do a personal act of kindness, which 


was eminently deserved, but to restore the confidence of the public. We hope 
against hope that the Viceroy will show mercy in this case. Mr. Kali Nath 
Roy has only lately suffered a bereavement and the labour of grinding corn 
to which he has been put has shattered his health. It is but right in the 
circumstances that, whatever may be thought of his offence, justice should be 
tempered with mercy in this case. Although it is a matter of urgent necessity 
that Mr. Kali Nath Roy should be immediately released, the question of his 
having failed to receive justice at the hands of the Special Tribunal remains, 
and the only legal remedy yet open to him, vz., an appeal to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, must needs be taken. It should not be at 
all difficult to raise the fifteen thousand rupees which it is calculated will be 
required towards the expenses. Ag an appeal issued by Bengal leaders says, 
this step is necessary in the larger interests of the ‘ vindication of the consti- 
tutional rights of the people of this country and the freedom of the Press’ ’’. 


*32. “The more we learn of the treatment of Mr. Katinath Roy the 
Mahrdtta (8), 22nd June, More we are struck with amazement at the cruelties 
: heaped upon that unfortunate victim of the Martial 
Law. As if the shock of imprisonment itself was not sufficient, the jail 
authorities allotted to him the task of. grinding corn, in spite of his failing 
health. His poor physique refused to work and revolted, and he began to 
suffer from diarrhoea. Sickness at last drew attention to his health, and he was 
given rice diet, and the Government have now promised that he would be 
given work suited to his antecedeuts as far as possible. We wonder why the 
Government waited to issue these instructions so long. He is a victim of 
many wrongs, but we never thought he would be treated like a savage tribes- 
man. But even that indignity was offered to him and his cup of misery was 
filled to the brim! Be this all to the credit of the lower authorities! This 
has, however, roused public sentiment to the highest pitch, and men like Sir 
P.O, Ray and Babu Ramanand Chatterjee have come forward to do all that is 
needful to secure his release, and save him from any torture. We hope every 
lover of liberty will not fail to rise against these iniquities wrongly heaped 
upon one of the ablest journalists in India who worshipped liberty at the 
shrine of the Press, and help the cause of his release.”’ 


33. ‘It appears that Mr. 8. K. Mukerji, Babu Kalinath Roy’s pleader, 
oe addressed a representation to Government regarding 

oe Inda (16), 18th the treatment accorded to Kalibabu who, he had 
me heard, was ill in‘jail. Here is copy of the reply sent 
to Mr. Mukerji by the Chief Secretary to Government. [Here follows the 
letter.| The sentence on Kalibabu is harsh enough, but the letter reproduced 
above reveals a state of things harsher still. Weare informed that the recent 
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death of his wife who has left three little motherless childern, has shaken 


Babu Kalinath Roy’s frail constitution and that he is a chronic sufferer from 
constipation and heart trouble. The Chief Secretary's letter admits that 
while in jail he ‘is reported to be suffering from slight diarrhea’. All this 
sufficiently points to the immediate necessity of relieving him from all work. 
But what does the letter say? In the second paragraph we are told that he 
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8 given “ a light grinding task daritie the first few days after conviction ” 
aaah nd that under orders recently issued ‘he would be given work suited to his 
pene Giteosdotite ’ . The question from a humanitarian standpoint is not what kind 
of work should be given him, but whether in the present state of his health 
he should be given any work at all. But we are informed that the ‘ slight” 
task was 12 seers of corn per day, 18 seers being the maximum required of an 
able-bodied prisoner. This treatment is, to say the least, heartless. Then 
take the question of diet. He will be given, says the Chief Secretary, ‘an 
opportnnity of gradually accustoming himself to the ordinary diet.’ Now. the 
ordinary jail diet is chapat: which Mr. Roy cannot at alltake to. The authori- 
ties seem to have ignored the fact that Mr. Roy is a Bengali and that his 
‘customary diet is not chapat: but rice. They ought to know that at his time of 
. life Mr. Roy cannot be expected to change his habits, especially as to food. To 
- expect him to be accustomed to the ordinary diet is to kill Mr. Roy by inches. 
The whole letter sounds very like the Parrot’s Training so graphically 
‘depicted by the Bard of Bolpur. [The following appeared after the 
above was written. It, however, makes no change in our criticism of the 
Chief Secretary’s letter. The information proves, out of the Government's 
own mouth, the callousness underlying the letter: The Coil and Military 
Gazette has published the following communique :—In the case of Kalinath 
Roy, editor of the Tribune now in gaol, the Lieutenant-Governor has ordered. 
that he should be given the forms of labour appropriate to his position in life 
and be supplied with food suitable for a Bengali.—EKditor, Y. I.]”’ 


$4. There is no doubt that tho trial of Mr. Kalinath Roy was conducted 

in an atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. Mr. 

Trial of the editor of Roy not only wrote in his paper with moderation 

: gg Stars hhaw (86 and restraint articles advising the people to keep the- 

7 uk tone nn eo peace at any cost, but warned them that their cause 

would suffer if they behaved ina disorderly manner. 

It is unjust and untrue, therefore, to say that his articles tended to excite 

rebellion against the British Government. What was there seditious in the 

suggestion that a memorial should be raised to the martyrs who were 

shot down by the military ? What the writer probably intended to say was 

‘that there was no justification for opening fixe on the crowd. Where is 
sedition in this ? 


85. The Lokasangraha is gratified to see that the “strong” adminis- 
tration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer having come to an 

Lokasangraha (new), ©nd, Martial Law in the Punjab has been abolished 
15th and 19th June. and it has become possible eveu for “rebels” to 
engage well-qualified lawyers of their own choice 

for their defence. It expresses the hope thatthe commission to be appointed 
will also be asked to adjudicate whether the heavy sentences passed by 
the Military tribunals were just and proper. [In a subsequent issue it 
writes :—The petition’ addressed to the new Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab for the remission of the sentence passed on Mr. Kali Nath Roy has 
a . been rejected by him. His Honour is reputed to be a very good gentleman, 
- | but the fact is, that when matters come to a test, everyone, whether he is a 
Maclagan or a Willingdon, is found to be one and the same. Now Mr. 
Gandhi proposes to fall at the feet of the Viceroy aud a petition signed by 
newspaper editors and pleaders is to be submitted to His Excellency on 
behalf of Mr. Kali Nath Roy. Public meetings also are to be held. Those 
who might be feeling enthusiastic about these steps may resort to them, but. 
we do not think that they will be of any use. When all the artificial circum- 
‘stances prevailing in the Punjab are taken into consideration, we do not think 
that the Viceroy will be able to putan end to Mr. Roy’s misfortune. The most 
objectionable articles in Anglo-Indian newspapers are considered to be fair for 
the same reasons for which the most innocent articles by Indians are deemed 

to be harmful! The root of this must be understood. O’Dwyer, the reviler 
_of Indian leaders, can go strutting about the country, while Mr. Roy who 

) replies humbly to him has to lie rotting in a jail hospital! This heart-rending 


ectacle conveys a great lesson. But we are unable to say what Government. 
nd to gain by all this} | ) 
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86. Mr.C.F. Andrews writes in Young Indta :~— “ Among the acts of ra- 
Repression of the educa- pression and coercion recently practised in the Punjab 
ted classes in the Punjéb Under the cover of Martial Law none have been 
and elsewhere. more significant and ominous than the deliberate 
Young India (16), 18th attempts which have been made to discipline and 
June; Bombay Chromcle intimidate into obedience the educated classes, and 
-(1), 19th June. to get them, by all kinds of means, to adopt the 
Government view of the Rowlatt Act as their own. This may be seen in the 
public punishment and disgrace of over a thousand University students in 
Lahore, by the direct orders of the Officer in charge of the Martial Law 
proceedings—Colonel Frank Johnson. The rest of the students were 
supposed, by this process of public punishment, to have been overawed into 
submission, and then in the Martial Law proclamations it was announced that 
they had been mercifully dealt with and that a satisfactory change in their 
behaviour had been noticed. ‘The intention behind all this isclear. It should 
be noticed that it is combined with a simultaneous mental disciplining with 
regard to the innocuousness of the Rowlatt Act and that vava voce examina- 
tions were to be held on the Act and its meaning, at which all students were 
to come forward and be examined. ‘The second feature of the Martial Law 
proceedings, which tells in the same direction, has been the arrest of a large 
number of barristers and municipal workers who had spoken out boldly and 
manfully concerning the Rowlatt Act. This opposition to the Act is made 
out by the Government prosecution to be a ‘conspiracy’ aiming at nothing 
less than a revolution. In the prosecution charges brought against Mr. 
Harkishanlal, it appears that this is the head and front of his offending. Mr, 
Gandhi is a leading‘ conspirator’, Messrs. Kitchlew and Satyapal are 
‘ conspirators, ’ the day of humiliation, called for by Mr. Gandhi, is a part of 
a ‘ conspiracy ’ which was to lead to open revolution. It is difficult, of course, 
to be quite certain of details from the telegraphic summary of the Govern- 
ment prosecution charge (which Pandit Motilal Nehru has sent to the 
Secretary of State and communnicated to the Press), but the general outline, 
which I have sketched above, seems unmistakeable, and it reveals a bewil- 
dering psychology in the attitude of the Punjab authorities towards present- 
day politics. A letter, which has recently come to me from Amritsar, corro- 
borates what I have written. One of the Indian gentlemen at Amritsar who 
has been arrested, writes to ask me the question (for use in his own defence), 
whether I regard constitutional agitation against the Rowlatt Act as ‘ illegal 
and criminal’! But the field of educated thought that has been most 
mercilessly shelled by the heavy guns of the Martial Law authorities is that 
of the Press. Every Indian newspaper of importance in the Punjab has been 
closed down, at least for a time. Even a definitely and -pronouncedly 
moderate paper, like the Tribune, has been punished by the imprisonment, 
with hard labour, of its editor. Mr. Kalinath Roy, who has been known for 
Many years past to be one of the sanest and most sober-minded journalists 
on the staff of any Indian newspaper, is now suffering a sentence of two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. J have gone through, again and again, the articles 
specified in the prosecution charges, and I cannot understand how any judge, 
who had a general acquaintance with Indian newspaper editorials and editorial 
comments, could possibly condemn him for articles such as the prosecution 
has brought forward. But here again the fact stands out quite clearly, that 
one of the chief causes of Government displeasure was Mr. Kalinath 
Roy’s pronounced and determined opposition to the Rowlatt Act itself. 
Intimidation by Court Martial is not, however, the only method that 
has been used at this juncture. Persuasion has been added to com- 
pulsion. It has been suggested that there is no need to disband the 
various War Publicity Boards. They can be used for circulating Govern- 
ment information about the perfectly harmless character of the Rowlatt 
Act! Already, I believe it is true that aeroplanis have been used in 
the Punjab to scatter literature of this character on the heads of unoffend- 
ing villagers! ‘To me, personally, there is something that denotes a lowering 
of its own dignity on the part of Government in allthis. And human nature 
_is so constituted that it becomes profoundly suspicious of any coaxing, when 
attempted by anyone who holds a big stick behind his back, ready to use 
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pier 


é rat the same pressure will be brought to bear in other Provinces besides the 


| ahs the less, pressure of some kind will be soon evident, and they must be 


‘writes :—‘‘ The fact that such a dispassionate and cool-minded man as 


rarely does, in regard to the sentences in the Punjab and especially the cruel in- 


the signal step of repoducing in Young India all the offending articles in 


responsible journalism, and that in convicting Mr. Kalinath Roy on those 
articles, a. wrong has been done to him and to the country at large. That 


~ heart whose words stand engraved in immortalised writing for generations 
yet unborn, and whose soul is so frank, pure and magnanimous.” 


‘ah Tone: ‘Jee (0 if they try to do proper justice to India. We wish 
title some time before for a similar cause. What will the world think of the 


-wwaintain their prestige. If Parliament and the British Government wish 
that no other benevolent Indians should take steps, similar to that taken 
by Dr. Tagore, and if they desire to remedy their grievances with liberality 


actions in the Punjéib anywhere else in future. [The Jain writes :—The 
conduct of Drs. Iyer and Tagore should prove instructive to those who hesitate 
even to attend a public meeting or to participate in an innocent discussion 


_ countrymen is suffering 1 in consequence of discontent and disquiet, to be proud 
of the titles of ‘Sir’ and ‘Sardar’ and thus to think oneself above the 
ordinary public is nothing but a kind of meanness, egotism and ignorance.| 


| June, Eng. cols. 


3 ‘condemnation of Lord Chelmsford’s administration in the eyes of the outside 


; ‘i yublication of an authentic account.......,.. We ourselves are inclined to 
" believe that there have been some grave mistakes at the hands of those 


as entrusted with the work of administering the Martial Law in me Punjab, 


6 Ahis'o soaiciile fails. “he ene people of India may .be fairly certain 


'unjab—not of course, in their case, under martial law regulations—but, 


prepared to resist it. They should claim, also, from Government that 
these actions in the Punjab, taken under martial law, should come up for 
revision. Lastly, a clear understanding should be reached as to what is 
constitutional agitation.” [Commenting on the above the Bombay Chronicle — 


Mr. Andrews has been constrained to use severe expressions, which he very 


justice that has been done to Babu Kalinath Roy is a measure of the intensity 
of public feeling inthe country. ‘To try to dissect Col. Irwine’s judgment in the 
Tribune case amounts to something like flogging a dead horse. It has been 
already torn into shreds by no less an authority than Mr. Gandhi who took 


the Tribune to convince the public that they are a model of balanced 


such a conviction should have been allowed to stand, and that all appeals 
for mercy—where the case is not. one of mercy but clearly of justice—should 
have been lost on the authorities demontrates the perversity in which the 
authorities in the Punjab still persist.” | 


37. “Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s letter to the Viceroy expressing his horror 
at the acts of the Punjab Government and his noble 


Comments on Sir B. resolution to put away his title of Knighthood stands 


Tagore’s renunciation of 


his Knighthood. typical of the attitude of whole Indian nation. ‘The 
Sind Advocate (11), 5th noble and magnanimous action of our poet-laureate is 
June. On a par with his grand decision to refuse to land in 


Canada where his countrymen were being treated so 
scurvily. Surely there is no more patriotic heart in all India than this noble 


38. When the people of Kurope come to know about the renunciation of 
Gujardti Punch (22), his title by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, it is no wonder 


15th June. — the authorities would learn a lesson from this step 
of Dr. Tagore. Dr. S. Iyer had also to renounce his 


actions of Government if such learned men, being displeased, renounce their 
titles? Government should abandon their repressive policy in order to 


and sympathy, it is desirable that Government should not repeat their 


for the sake of saving their titles. When a particular section of our fellow- 


3{. “Sir Rabindranath does not say in his letter to the Viceroy that ” 

ever cared to inform himself of the facts. He is 
Eeeneser: (38), 10th man of international reputation and this act of tee 
renunciation will certainly be regarded as a serious si 


world, if the allegations are not authoritatively contradicted by the immediate 
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But we cannot help condemning this renunciation of his title by Sir Rabindra- 
nath as an outburst of fanaticism if not an eruption of innate disloyalty.” 


40. “The Government has now published a communiqué levelling 
definite and serious charges against the two Brothers 
Government of India’s of conspiring with the Amir and inciting their 
communiqué on the case fellowreligionists not to help the Government in 
of the Ali Brothers. the present crisis. If these charges are true, and 
Hindusthan (24), 15th there is no reasen for disbelieving the G - 
June, Eng. cols. g the Govern- 
ment report, it may be feared that the Ali 
brothers have been embittered by their experience to take a line 
of action which no one expected of them, and which they Little 
conceived was fraught with grave consequences to the future of the land they 
loved and the country whose interests they were always ready to espouse. It 
is little short of lunacy for Indian patriots to advise their countrymen to 
help a foreign monarch in his campaign against the British Government....... 
We even now wish that the two brothers will make a definite declaration of 
their staunch loyalty and prove that the charges levelled against them are not 
true.’ [Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘ The Ali brothers aresent to jail 
definitely. It is useless now for Indian patriots to appeal to Government for 
their release. For the Government have found further reasons for distrusting 
these too-much-talked-of brothers. If itis ‘rue that they were in favour of 
Afghan rule im India, if it is true that they were inciting their Muhammadan 
compatriots to side with the Amir, then they certainly deserve no sympathy 
from patriotic Indians. The British Government in India might behave in 
a highhanded, arrogant manner. It might trample upon laws now and 
again to suit its convenience, but in spite of it all, it is a hundred times 
aie f that which an Afghan Amir can give us for the next five centuries 
at least!” . 


*4i, “The action which the Government of India are constrained 
to take in regard to Ali Brothers is explained in a 
Guy Pace ng Press communique issued at Simla on the 8th. The 
pig ia — + circumstances which have forced the hands of the 
Government of India to the decision that has now 
been taken for their detention in jail are detailed in the communique that is 
published and this ought to dispel in our opinion any the slightest suspicion 
that might have been attached hitherto in regard to their internment under 
the Defence of India Act. Since their internment in 1915 a constant and 
loud wail had been raised from all parts of India, from the Press and the 
platform alike, to proclaim their innocence.......... Such appeals to senti- 
ment in their behalf havo received a rude shock on reading the Press 
communique which is published and the grave nature of the indictment 
which the narration of the facts mentioned there evidently went to substantiate 
fully warranted the extreme step which the Government of India seem to 
have so reluctantly taken........... No more unpatriotic act can be imagined 
mor any more deserving of condemnation than that which is charged against 
them by the Government now. ‘The Government of India have treated them 
with lenience and even certain amount of consideration. This they have 
abused and have shown themselves quite unworthy. Their act, in fine, 
amounts to betraying the country which they have professed to serve. Their 
country can only justly condemn them for the act.” 


42. The charge of helping the enemy and inciting the Muhammadans 
against Government, made by the Press Communique 

r posure Md? iene 1StE against the Ali brothers, is indeed serious. But why 
— ahG (new), do not Government place the evidence in their 
apna possession before a court of law? Similar charges 
‘were made against the brothers during the great war, but when Government 
were challenged to prove them, they held their silence. Nor were the charges 
held proved by the Committee appointed by Government to examine them. 
Naturally, therefore, Indians will view with suspicion the proofs now in the 
possession of Government. This is the second time such foul charges are 
brought against the brothers and if on this occasion also they are not afforded 
an opportunity to put forward their own side of the case, the poopie will come 
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"  « . * 0 think that they are being persecuted merely on suspicion oron account 
> ‘of misunderstanding on the part of some high officer of Government. It. 

_ - © -would be wise for Government not to afford room for such a suspicion. 
~The Lokasangraha makes similar remarks.| 


Tae - 48, “Té disloyalty is a synonym for patriotism, then surely the Ali 


Se yes eet ie brothers are patriots of the purest type. Government 

es a Map el ‘ Pad 16th id well in placing before the public an account of 
co ee the activities of these enemies of India since April 
a last although it would have been better, ifthe public were kept in possession of 
oe -.gome information of their previous history as well. Ihe Congress and the 
a ‘Moslem League shewed rather undue impatience in demanding their 
a - ‘release, but this is rather excusable in view of the silence so strictly 
ee maintained by Government. However, now that some account of the doings 
_ of these brothers has been made public, there will be none in India with 
| “some sense in him who will ever be inclined to show any smpathy towards 
a them.”’ 


44. Onreading the Government of India’s Press communique every 
one will be grieved at the indiscretion shown by 

a (37), 16th = WWuhammad Ali and Sbaukat Ali. They have been 
in internment for the last five years. Being dis- 
‘appointed in their efforts to obtain release, they have had recourse to this. 
‘disloyal step which reflects discredit on their intelligence, patriotism and piety. 


ia 45. Agitation for securing swardjya for India is being successfully 
i: carried on in the United States of America by Lala 
og wtaNe Lajpatrai and Dr. Hardikar with New York as their 

pg sae United States wr ba eae resolutions in favour of granting the 
| way right of self-determination to India and for grant of 

pep mitehritee deeceorcienene swardjya have been passed with the backing of the 

Labour Party there. As befits the nature of the bureaucracy, it has begun 

to look askance at the movement and declare it to be unlawful. But itis a 
‘wonder that-an officer like Mr. Montagu should have fallen into its trap. 
“{t'appears from what he stated in Parliament the other day'in reply to a question 

‘that he seems to be labouring under a misuvaderstanding about Lala Lajpat- 


‘Lala Lajpatrai’s acti- 


4 ‘Yai’s ‘activitiés in America. The charge of creating a misunderstanding about 
¥ British policy in India is so very vague that no constitutional worker will be 
a ‘able to escape from it. The Lala has in a private letter to the editor of the 


‘Leader completely proved the futility of the charge levelled against him, as 
all the agitation carried on by him is open and constitutional. And yet the 
Sydenham clique levels malicious charges against him, and Mr. Montagu 
‘instead of flatly contradicting the accusation gives an evasive answer which 
“‘Yeaves doubts in the minds of his hearers. This does not befit his liberal 
traditions. 

46. On the strength of their power the East India Company carried 
ie : chibi away tke wealth of this country. HKven now things 
he Economic slavery in have not changed as our Government have the 
es 6a» for India. interests of the people in England at heart. The 

_Lokasangraha (new), ee ; 
ik, Tone | mineral wealth of India is being freely exploited by 

European Merchants while the Indians share only 
the coolie’s wage. But how and by whom is an improvement to be effected ? 
Indeed thig question must be solved by Government. Queen Victoria gave 
us a public assurance that her strength lay in the happiness, contentment 
‘and prosperity of her subjects and the main principles in her Proclamation have 
been accepted by her successors. Still it would not do to ignore the realities. 
‘At present India is being governed by the bureaucracy and that body has not 
paid any attention to the industrial development ci this country; on the 
contrary it has hindered it in every possible way. It is generally believed that 
‘England is ruling over India solely with an eye to the interest of English 
merchants. If this policy continues for long, India will become a cemetery 


£ a ies A and this cemetery England will have to give up. But Indians cannot keep quiet 
oe, because Government are apathetic. It isa matter for satisfaction therefore 
Bt ‘to, see our leaders bovadea during the last 30 or 40 years in finding out a 
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remedy for the present state of things. Swadeshi, boycott, commercial 
education, swadeshi banks, technical education, etc., are all being tried: The ‘fp 
results so far achieved, however, do not fail to make the mind uneasy. When ei 
we see our leaders battling against the might of an Empire we cannot but FI 
congratulate our nation on its efforts. There is no escape for us unless | 

this question is solved early. England is groaning under the huge war | 

expenditure and she will not fail to transfer her burden to the shoulders of 
India. We must know well what we have to contend against. We shall live 


if we can successfully overcome our difficulties. Otherwise economic e: | 
slavery is in store for us. : 
aes ee eee iy 

47. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is of opinion that the New Loan issued ! 


by Government is sure to meet with adequate 
The New Indian Loan. response from the public on account of the liberal 
Praja Mitra and Parst terms attached to it. It considers the establishment 
a 16th gy Pala “J of a sinking fund to prevent its rate falling below 
peyer 5 wd ph whe (62) the issue price as its most attractive feature and 
18th June: Akhbar-e- Strongly urges the investing public to avail them- 
Islém (59), 18th June. selves of this unique opportunity as soon as possible. ; 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn, too, considers terms of the 
Loan as very liberal and thinks that there will be a great demand from the 
public for it. The Bombay Samdchadr writes in the same strain. The Akhbar- 
e-Isldm calls upon all Musalmans to invest their money in this new loan, as by 
doing so not only will they have the safest investment for their capital but they 
will also earn the reputation of helping Government.| 


° 
. es enieliadineiiies . 
ai ob 
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48. Does the acquisition of the land attached to the Jain temple at | 
Byculla appear so important to Government that e | 

Complaint about acqui- they cannot do without it, despite the religious feel- ! 
tee mtg a wh dey ings of the Jains being injured thereby ? The Jain 
aang . y community seems to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
Bombay Samachar (62), Collector's decision of acquiring their land against 
18th June. their will. We suggest that the Jains should send a 
representative deputation to His Excellency the 

Governor in this connection so that a satisfactory solution of this question 


may be arrived at by means of a personal interview. a | 


49, Commenting upon the Willingdon Memorial Fund, the Hindusthan 

| writes :—Who appointed the Willingdon Memorial f 

Protest against the Committee? In whose name will the memorial be 
Willingdon Memorial be- grectad? The citizens of Bombay will have no 
a to ry P 6th objection if the memorial is founded in the name of 
Jun — wali ates Lord Willingdon’ s admirers. Is it because Mr, 
Horniman is out of India that the Committee has 

thought of making its existence known to the public? Does the Committee 
meun to represent to the public that it was appointed at the memorable Town | 
Hall meeting? It should publicly declare that the meeting was composed | 
of Lord Willingdon’s friends and admirers, The fund is to be utilised in i 
laying out a public park and in erecting a statue. Wedo not think that the | 
beauty of Bombay will be enhanced ‘by the erection of an additional statue. 
We hope the Committee will make the necessary announcement with a view i 
to avoiding any unpleasant demonstration on the part of the public. It will i 
be a mistake to suppose that « lapse of six months is sufficient to wipe off the 
memory of the Town Hall meeting. 


50. A Kelshi (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes:—No adequate 
arrangements have been provided for the con- 

Grievances of coasting venience of the passengers at the busy port of 
steamer passengers. Harnai (Ratnagiri) where the steamers of Killick, ah 
Rajdkaran (116), 15th wien and Company touch only during night- time. . Fl 

| 


ro The drinking water that is supplied is so muddy 4 an 
and dirty that the passengers are not disposed even to taste it. ‘T'he one or ie. 
two Brahmin eating-houses there generally supply | nothing but stale food. ,. a 
There is such a rush at the booking office that it is with extreme difficulty a 
that the passengers can secure tickets, their pockets being picked in the rush, : 
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’ Bare es filled with passengers are taken out to sea some three hours before the 
| sins the steamer is timed to arrive and even after waiting for all this time 
_ there is no certainty that all of them would be admitted on board the steamer 
‘as it all depends upon the whim of the Captain. It is necessary to take early 
steps to bring these and other grievances to the notice of Government to get 
them redressed. Rules and regulations about these steamers should also be 
made available to the public in Marathi. 


~ 61. The Press Act continues to crush the expression of independent 
. opinion in India by some means or other. News- 
The Press Act and the papers that express independent opinion are not 
ayes Chronicle, allowed to be subscribed to by recognised libraries 
wardtt (20), 15th ; 

rey and no Government work is given to the presses 
at which they are printed. Government servants 

are debarred from subscribiug to such papers and public advertisements are 
not sent to them for publication. Translations of books containing indepen- 
dent views are considered objectionable and they are not included among 
books sanctioned for being given as prizes. Hditors of newspapers who express 
independent public opinion receive no honours from Government. Not only 
this but the Magistrates as a rule demand the maximum amount of securities 
from popular newspapers and presses. In eertain cases the Magistrates 
have refused to allow those concerned to draw interest on Government paper 
tendered as security! In some cases a press and all its publications have 
been confiscated at a stroke without informing those who have to suffer as 
to the nature of their offence. It is interesting to note that there are no two 
Opinions in the matter of public opposition to the Press Act. The Bombay 
Chi onicle has been placed under the censor and we were under the impres- 
sion that it would not come under the operation of the Press Act. But how 
did the Censor allow the paper to publish extracts from the letter written by 
the Ali brothers to His Excellency the Viceroy appearing in‘the Independent ? 
What is the immediate cause of the enhancement of the security taken from 
the Bombay Chronicle? May it not be that the paper is penalised for. the 
-moistuke of the, ceusor? This affords a proof of the madness of the Press 
Act. 


92. ‘“ Whilea ruthless campaign has beea inaugurated against the Indian 
ae Press by an irrespcnsible executive armed with the 
The victims ofthe Press multiple weapons of the Press Act, the Defence of 


“sok wad always the Indian Jndia Act and the rest of the familiar paraphernalia, 


and even such an expression as the “blazing indis- 
ware Onrinien (> cretion ’ of Sir M. O’Dwyer is construed as sedition 

and punished accordingly, the licensed abusers in the 
Anglo-Indian press of Mr. Montagu and other friends of Indian reform are 
having a werry time.......... We are opposed to the mnzzling of the Press— 
whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. For we are convinced that just as a free 
press is a sine qua non of the life of a civilised country, freedom of the press 
is in itself the best safeguard against its abuse. Licensed abuse such as the 
Anglo-Indian Press is now indulging in would be treated with the contempt 
that it deserves in a free country and would hurt none but the perpetrators 
themselves. We have taken the trouble to refer to it not to call for its punish- 
ment, but to draw attention to a trifling detail that whenever the muzzling 
processes of the Press and other similar Acts are set in motion, the victims 
are always the ,Indian journals. There is a method in this partiality which 
is as noteworthy as it is deliberate.” 


58. In the course of an article headed ‘ Liberty of the Press’ ’, the 
Karndtak Vaibhav says:- The Indian Bureaucracy 

pac of the Press has forged the Press Act in order to crush Indian 
», newspapers at its sweet will. The bureaucracy, 

aver Vasbhge (85), blinded by power and filled with a false idea of its 
infallibility, considers any criticism of its actions as 

sedition and tries to suppress respectable newspapers which reflect public 
opinion. Such action, besides being unjustifiable, enrages the public and 
breeds discontent. We unhesitatingly assert that itis the bureaucracy— 


which nee brought disasters on the cleats by its short-sighted policy—that 
oe | 


ee thy cies 
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is disloyal. Indians who are ‘by nature peace-loving should not allow the 
bureaucracy to go on in this unrestrained manner. 


04. We were painfully surprised to see Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviys 
Offering himself for re-election at the instance of his 
Comments on Pandit friends. It is really pitiable that a man like -Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s Woalaviya who is convinced that the present bureau- 
re-election to the Imperial +h 
Legislative Council. cratic administration can be easily replaqgd by 
Sudhakdr (124), 15th Tesponsible government by withholding co-operation 
June. with Government in Legislative Councils, Muni- 
cipalities. Local Boards, etc., should now stand for 
re-election. Again we do not know why the friends of Pandit Malaviya 
should induce him to be re-elected when they know what treatment is meted 
out to elected Indian members. Unless there is a change in the attitude of 
those who control the Imperial Legislative Council, members who have once 
left it would be inviting humiliation by entering it again. Mr. B. D. Shukul 
also was faced with a similar problem and his friends too pressed him to be 
re-elected. But who will not be filled with joy to know that he did not 
fall a victim to their persuasion? It appears from Mr. Shukul’s letter to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and another which he addressed to his constituents 
on the present occasion that his Satyagraha to withhold co-operation with 
Government is decidedly more glorious. We heartily congratulate him and 
urge the other Honourable Members to imitate him. 


20. Referring to the retirement of Sir Micheal O’Dwyer the Sind 
Advocate remarks :—‘“‘ All India will heave a sigh of 

_Comments on the re- relief at this most welcome news. O’Dwyer, since 
tirement of Sir Micheal the commencement of his career as Lieutenant-Gov- 
O til? dvocate (11). 5th ern" has been never tired of singing pewans of 
ee ae self-praise. He indulged in eulogies and panegyrics 
which ill accorded with the dignity of a provincial 
satrap. By Anglo-Indian papers he has been defined as Saviour of the 
Punjab. Civil and Military Gazette has its sycophant remark that O’Dwyer 
will be immortalised in British history of India, Fond lovers of bureaucracy 
might cut a caper at hearing his charming name, but to be frank, Indians 
will never utter it except with anathemas and curses. [Klsewhere the 
paper writes :—“‘ The Daily Express reports that a sensation has been caused 
in Paris owing to the decision of the Commission of Jurists that a charge 
cannot be Jaid against the Ex-Kaiser in connection with the war.......... But. 
if we reflect we shall understand how often we see big officials being shielded 
because of their position or because of the theory of prestige. We do not at 
all wonder at the impunity with which highly placed bureaucrats grossly 
abuse their power when we see a Sir Michael O’Dwyer being slavishly 
adulated and flattered amidst a blaze of sycophant smiles and hypocritical 
‘congratulations, notwithstanding the fact that the revolt in the Punjab can 


feelings of the Punjabis beyond measure by his studied policy of repression. 
~The way in which a Sir Michael can be permitted to cry aloud like any vain 
jackdaw his own particular merits at the cost of comparative humiliation of 
+his successor who is put away in corner, will certainly tend to put a premium 
on this * Prussian’ policy. Does the liberty-loving, justice-preferring British. 
nation contain any more Burkes or Foxes or Sheridans upon whom we may 
call in the name of a bleeding province to haul up the gubernatorial criminal 
before the bar of the Lords for his misdemeanours ? Let us wait and see.” 


06. The Mufid-e-Rozgar states that the absence of a Musalman judge on 
Comments on the ap- the bench of the High Court of Bombay has been 
pointment of Mr. A. M. keenly felt since a long time. Luckily this un- 
ajiji as a judge of the pleasant incident is a thing of the past. Musalmans 

Bombay High Court. will be glad to hear that Mr. A. M. Kajiji has been 


Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), permanently appointed as a Judge to fill a vacancy. 
15th June; JAuslem 


Herald (141), 20th June. 


[The Muslim Herald is pleased to vote that Mr. 


Kajiji is aay and adds that Kazis used to administer justice under 


be directly laid at his doors, he having done what he could to exasperate the. 


His elevation to the bench is but meet and proper... 


; oe a 87. - Mt “The sabes of ‘pay and cenit of the primary teacher is still 


oe oy in the same unsatisfactory stage as it was three 
ares te E Gominents: on the years ago.......... The Government of Bombay, 


tment of Inspector however, appear to be more concerned’ about the 


f _ Primary Training 
Gla in the Bombay training of the primary teacher. There are now 22 


Presidency. training schools under public. management in this 
Reakey. Chronicle (1), Presidency with an-attendence, according to the 
21st June. ? latest report, of 1,369. We have no great hopes of. 


this small number meeting the demand for trained 
teachers all over the Presidency, and Government will have to consider the 
, perme of opening a first year’s training class for primary teachers in each 
istrict town. The means which the Government of Bombay have taken to 
supervise these training classes reveal an amazing degree of ineptitude. We 
understand that the educational inspector in each of the three divisions in the 
Presidency proper and i in Sind is, in each case, the inspecting authority for 
the full three years’ course: training colleges for vernacular teachers in the 
division, but for the new first year classes for training primary teachers, 
Government have selected, as the inspecting officer for all the divisions, an 
Indian who was serving in a clerical capacity, and created for him a grade of 
Rs. 350-600. This officer, whose vernacular is, we understand, Gujarati, is 
expected to tour in Sind, and in Gujarat, the Deccan, and the Kanarese- 
speaking parts of the Presidency and to direct and control the training classes 
for primary teachérs. Government have, presumably, required the officer to 
pass at least the Higher Standard test in Sindhi, Marathi, and Kanarese. We 
do not know whether he possesses any experience in teaching, but it is difficult 
to understand how an officer, although he may as an Indian be more intimate 
with the difficulties attendant on the training of primary teachers, can, with 
efficiency, and without an unseemly waste of public money in travelling 
allowances, supervise such training all over the Presidency.” 


o8. Commenting upon the proposal of Government to fill, by nomi-* 
nation, 180 vacancies in the Indian Civil Service, the. 
Proposed nominations. Kesari writes :—According to the Montagu-Chelms- 
yer 9 en the Indian = stage 30 per cent, of the vacancies are to - 
cuuat rete ed by Indians in the first year after the passing o 
mens RR. BE ee. the Reform Act. According to this Fone Ie 
54 posts out of 180 ought to go to Indians instead of only 40. Parliament 
should, therefore, raise this figure to 54 and redeem the pledge given by the 
Secretary of State. Besides while making the appointments birth alone should 
not be taken into consideration. Some time ago Government decided that 
10 Indians should be admitted to the commissioned ranks in the army every 
year. But it appears from the selections made that most of the posts have 
gone to the ruling houses and one or two to Sikhs. The Bombay Presidency’ 
seems to be under disfavour in this respect. In spite of the proved prowess of 
the Marathas they do not. get a single post and there is no justification for: 
this. Care should, therefore, be taken to see that similar partiality is not. 
shown while making appointments to the Civil Service. 


59. “A Patil in difficulties ”’ writes:—When is Government going to, 
erant to village Patils an increase in their emolu-., 
Necessity of increasing ments ues as it has done in the case of other Gov-. 
A gaat of village ernment gg to ? nome of the Fase do not ae 
ye edie even inam lands an e annual allowance whie 
pagers OMA th Fane. they receive amounts only to Rs. 40 t0 50! The, 
Patil is to be responsible for all the things that take place in his village. 
But how can he discharge the responsible functions of his office when he has 
to do hard work elsewhere for earning his own livelihood? When will the 


benign Government take this into consideration ? 


60. “A poor teacher” writes:—The Primary school teachers in some’ 
villages of the Panvel Taluka (Kolaba) received 
_Gomolant tht primary their pay for the month of April in the 2nd week of. 


do not receive their pay in June. The payment of their pay is sometimes. 
‘time: _ delayed as muchas three months. Some village 


\ —- Kesaré (109), 17th June. school-masters elsewhere have a similar ‘complaint. 


+ 


Will arrangements be made for paying the poor teachers their pay punctually 
during these days of abnormal prices ? 


61. It is certainly regrettable that England, at the instance of her 


colonies, should have joined in refusing the applica- 


Protest agsinst anti- tion of the principle of equality to all nations as 
rep legislation in South desired by China and Japan. This conduct of hers 
pas 1 Mitra and Parsi | WOUld hardly accord with the spirit of friendship and 
(31), 17th June; Hindus- ©°-operation of all natiors which is the ideal of the 
thdn (24), 20th June. League of Nations. The South African Government 
has at present proposed to prevent by law Indians or 

Asiatics from owning immovable property. To give effect to such a proposal 
would place the British Government in a more derogatory light than it placed 
even the Buer Government. Itis the duty of the Viceroy as a trustee of this 
country to put a stop to such a state of affairs and to see that Indians are not 
treated unjustly and autocratically in other parts. The gates of India should 
be closed against those colonies and their trade until they recognise the 
necessity of doing justice to Indians in their own Government. [The Hindus- 
than, while writing in the same strain, asks Government to fight for the 
people's rights in the colonies and calls upon the public to carry on & power- 


ful agitation in all parts of the country in order to protest against and 
remedy this state of affsirs.| 


62. The Union Parliament had appointed a committee to inquire into 

the grievances of Indians in the Transvaal. Today 

sate fou Prakdsh (41), the Indians there are labouring under. several 

fo disabilities. But their chief complaints which call 

for immediate redress are (1) the difficulties they encounter in obtaining trad- 
ing licenses and (2) the obstacles in the way of their acquiring property. 

Those who expected that the committee would deal with this question in & 

satisfactory manner will not fail to be disappointed. The recommendations 

of the committee will of course prove very agreeable to the Union Govern- 

ment. Indeed those who are acquainted with conditions in South Africa 

believe that if must be at the instance of Government themselves that the com- 

mittee made these recommendations. It appears from this that the authorities 
there are paving the way for a renewed Indian agitation of a bitter character. 


63. Commenting upon the recent arrests at Hyderabad (Sind) in 
connection with the Satyagraha movement the 
Comments on certain [jokasangraha writes :—Although the whole affair is 
ae arrests in Sind. depressing it is not without its gratifying feature. 
okasangraha (new), Th _ ' 
19th June. ere is only one reason why the high-handed 
officials in this Presidency did not succeed, like their 
— confreres in the Punjab, in introducing Martial Law here, v2z., this, that His 
Excellency the Governor did not keep his head and ears at the disposal of the 
Police as the Commissioner in Sind did. Otherwise a man like the Honour- 
able Mr. Bhurgri would have been subjected to insult which, in view of his 
position, would have meant an insult to Government themselves. The 
question that naturally arises is whether the morality of India is so very 
bankrupt that our most prominent men find themselves in such difficulties. 
We ask those who argue that the proportion of political offences in India is 
large whether they have sought for the reason. Since Indians are the same 


as before some change must have come over the bureaucracy who rule over 


them. «A former Governor cf Madras described Dr. Subramaniam Aiyer as 4 


thorcugh gentleman, but when he wrote a letter to President Wilson pleading — 


the cause of his country, a liberal politician like Mr. Montagu lost his temper. 
When Ravindra Babu, being unable to see the miseries of his countrymen in 
the Punjab, renounced his title of ‘Sir’, the Times, the self-constituted king 
of the newspapers in Asia, characterised him as a disgrace to the order of 
knighthood. Similar views were expressed about Sir Sankaran Nair. In this 
way the conduct of gentlemen in India becomes ungentlemanly when they do 
not agree with those in authoriy. Therefore the Police who make criminals 
of these gentlemen in a trice must verily be thorough gentlemen. 


64. Looking to the vast Muhammadan population of the British 

} Kmpire it would never be safe to keep them in 
car question of the gnxious suspense about the future of the Khalifate. 
va nq Prakdsh (41) The indication given in Mr. Montagu’ s recent speech 
1th all ’ that the question was’ to be solved in conformity 
- with the feelings of the Muhammadans has doubtless 
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oe CBRGe their hide. fo a certain extent. But the Muwssalman, a muslim > paper, 
- —~~-—«»- ¥eminds Government that the Khalif ought to be an independent sovereign 
_ nd that the Turkish Government should have full control over the holy 
a places of Islam. In view of the loyalty shown by the Muhammadans during 

| the war, their demands about the Khaliphate would, we hope, be sh 
oe pathetically considered by Great Britain. 


65. It appears that it was due to the insistence of President Wilson 
that India has been given a place in the League of 


Why, -_ Bhs: ogg Nations. India’s name did not occur in the first 
th League of Nations ? draft of the League’s constitution submitted on 


ie oy. 14th February, but it began to figure in it in the 
Kesarz (109), 17th June. revised draft from 98th April. Our readers can 
surmise as to who wight be the statesman whose efforts brought about this 
change. This admission of India into the League of Nations places it on a 
footing of equality with independent countries, and as such, it can place its 
grievances, if any, before the League. That is why it has become necessary 
for the British Government to satisfy India’s demands and leave none of its 
grievances unredressed. One of the greatest obstacles in the path of India’s 
achieving swardjya has thus been removed. 


ane 


66. The American Congress has by a majority protested against the 
peace terms and the present constitution of the 
Comments on the pros- Jjeague of Nations. The difference between Italy 
ao of peace. . and the Jugo-Slavs is growing more acute from 
raja Mitra and Parst | : : . 
(31), 21st June. ay to day and the enemy is trying to win over 
Italy to his side. It is doubtful whether the military 
strength of the enemy is so much weakened as he pretends to the outside 
world. In fact, one feels very suspicious of the realinternal state of Germany. 
It would scarcely be suprising if the enemy should have engaged himself 
in preparing for war during the six months’ respite that he has had after the 
armistice. In these circumstances it is impossible for us to assert with 
certainty that we are now free from war once for all. Let us see what will 
be Germany’s reply on Monday next; but in the meanwhile we hope the 
Allies will remain completely united by sinking all their past differences and 


will present'’a united front to the enemy in case he refuses to sign the peace 
treaty. 


67. His Highness the Aga Khan has advised his disciples to assist 
7 the British Empire against the Afghans. He is 
Comments on His High- quite right. It would never be wise to be disloyal 
sevies to lis Mieciplen. even for the sake of one’s co-religionists. We are, 
Lokasangraha (new), however, surprised to see His Highness alleging 
16th June. that some Indians have rebelied against Government 
although as a matter of fact they are only agitating 

for political iia No responsible leader in India has declared that a 
rebellion has broken out in India. Although the Aga Khan is the head of a 
religious sect he is known in Europe as a sound statesman. It detracts from 
his statesmanship, therefore, to bring this charge against his helpless country- 
men on the strength of the cry raised by the Anglo-Indian journals. 
Besides, His Highness who betrays want of confidence in the loyalty of 
his disciples had no sympathy for them when tbe Rowlatt Bill was 


passed into law. Why did he not give any advice to the Government of India 
then ? 


fot Fs 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


68. Commenting upon the Government Press Note on the Honourable 
; Mr. Patel’s resolution recommending that the 
Comments on the Municipalities be empowered to determine the 


Government Press Note nymber and location of liquor shops within their: 
on municipalities and 


local option. ors limits the Jdgaruk writes:—We do not know what 
Jdgaruk (45), 14th calamity would have befallen the country if Govern- 
“ June iy. , ment had accepted the Resolution. Perhaps the 


Municipalities would have closed some liquor shops 
within their limits. But would that have harmed anyone? One of the objec- 
_ tiong urged by Government against the sudden closing of liquor shops is that 
would Jead to illicit distillation. This objection is in our opinion childish. 
Tt is very acinaag that our Government have not-the courage to allow a few 


Municipalities to prohibit or contfol the sale of liquor when the Government of 
the United States has prohibited liquor traffic throughout its territories. Gov- 
ernment’s rejection of the Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolution will not fail to 
create a misunderstanding especially among the backward classes. Although 
Government are prepared to allow any Municipality to introduce free and 
compulsory primary education they think it risky to allow it to determine the 
number and location of liquor shops. What are the people to infer from this ? 
Is the question of liquor traffic more important than that of primary educa- 
tion? Ifnot, why should Government think it unwise and risky to allow the 
Municipalities to control the sale of liquor? The unwillingness of Govern- 
ment to grant this minor right to the Municipalities, when under the scheme 
of constitutional reforms it is proposed to transfer the whole Abkari Depart- 
ment to the control of the people, shows that they lack statesmanship. 


69. The Jdm-c-Jamshed does not think it proper on the part of Govern- 

: ment to undertake the Back Bay reclamation 

Comments on the pro- gcheme at present as it involves a huge expense of 

| og! expansion of Bom- crores of rupees and requests them to attend to the 

y bine more urgent needs of the public before launching on 
m-e-Jamshed (26), PC Naa 2 

19th and 20th Fane. escheme. It considers the housing problem as 

very pressing and urges Government to take it up 

and solve it as early as possible by expanding the present municipal limits of 

Bombay City by including therein some of the suburban areas in its 

neighbourhood. [In its subsequent issue, commenting upon Mr. Cowan's 

report on the expansion of Bombay, the paper expresses disapproval of the 

expensive scheme recommended in the report on the ground that the 

major portion of the cost of developing these suburban: areas will fall on the 

present tax-payers. It recognises the necessity of the expansion of Bombay 

but warns the Corporation against undertaking this very expensive task before 


~ financial question arising out of the scheme has been satisfactorily 
solved. | 


70. The Lokasangraha says that although the Health Officer of the 
Poona City Municipality who resigned in January 
Appointment of a Sani- last was inefficient, the Municipality could not take 
tary Superintendent in any steps against him as he was the nominee of 


lace of # Health Officer as : . : 
. i ie Bilal: Government and writes :—After his resignation the 


pality. Municipality requested Government that it should 
Lokasangraha (new), ave the power to fine its Health Officer in case of 
16th June. absolute necessity. Weunderstand the Collector 


refused to grant this legitimate request and ordered 
the Municipality to appoint at once a Health Officer without expecting any 
fresh powers. If this be.a fact we make a present of it to Mr. Montagu. 
Without quietly submitting to the order of the Collector and without caring 
for Government assistance the Committee have recently appointed an able 
man as its Sanitary Superintendent whom it could completely control. It is 
to be seen what highhanded action the Government officials now take. We 


congratulate the Municipality on its choice; but will the Government 
acquiesce in its decision ? ) 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 27th June 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. .“ We have to examine the contents of the Bill by the test of the 
national needs of Responsible Government in India. 
Comments on the Jt will not suffice to stop with comparing the Bill 


Indian Reform Bill. : : 3 
Bombay Chronicle (1), with the proposals of the Joint Report or discovering 


the points in which it happens to deviate from the 
ania tata reactionary despatch of the Government of India....... 
The Government have at present the responsibility of immediately publishing 
the draft rules for public criticism and since they are of the essence cf the 
scheme there should be no difficulty and no delay in making them available in 
India. Without them, the Bill is a fragment and a sketch of the Reform 
Scheme introduced by the Secretary of State. Nevertheless, if is enough to 
demonstrate its inadequacy as a Measure meant to be a substantial step in 
‘the progressive realisation of responsible government in British India’....... 
The nation has emphatically claimed a measure of reform which cannot be 
circumscribed by the four formule registered by tbe Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State as inviolable. We cannot afford to miss this governing 
consideration in the strife of bills and counterbills and amendments which 
may centre round the little scheme offered for consideration in Parliament. 
We shall show that between the proposals embodied in the Bills and the 
Scheme in the joint Report there are some striking differences, and that, in 
the shuffle, so far as the provinces are concerned, the chief novelty obtained 
is the Minister with precarious functions and an impossible status. The real 
sources of power are not brought within the sphere of popular control.......... 
As at present contemplated, the Bill merely brings in some innovations in the 
Provinces so far as the exercise of responsibility is concerned. While the 
system of divided responsibility urged by the Government of India is 
abandoned in the Bill, the absolutism of the Governe:: in the province tends 
to bring if into line with the unqualified authority of the Central Government 
which is to continue as at present........... With his freedom of action 
curtailed and responsibility to the Council nullified, the Minister is not likely 
to show any great record of success. A harmless and pacific selection, 
he may gradually prove himself to be a small cog in the official machine, 
which in all essential parts is expected to move without check. And after all, 
the control of the official machine is the essence of responsible government..... 
Can he (Mr. Montagu) say that the transference of power he proposes in the 
Bill is definite and concrete or that the success of his scheme is beyond 
the suspicious nature and temper of governors and lieutenant-governors? ” 
[In its second article the paper writes :—*‘ The position of the Minister is, to 
begin with, precarious. According to section 4: of the Government of India 
Act of 1915, the members of a Governor’s Hxecutive Council shall be 
appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual. Accord- 
ing to section 3 of the present Bill the Governor ‘may’ by notification 
appoint ministers not being members of his Executive Council or other 
officials to administer transferred subjects, and any Minister so appointed shall 
hold office at his pleasure. The salary is apparently to be determined neither 
by statute nor by rule since it is to be settled by the Governor with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. There is thus, as between the member 
of the Executive Council and the Minister, a serious disparity in the dignity 
of appointment. The Joint Report laid down the initial qualification that the 
Minister should be an elected member of the local legislature, but now it is 
stated that he may secure a constituency within three months after his nomi- 
nation by the Governor. The original qualification is certainly better since 
the danger of a favourite nominee capturing a seat through subsequent official 
infilvence would not exist. The unitary aspect of the Government is to be 
maintained by the provision that all orders and proceedings of the local 
Government shall be expressed to be made by the Government of the province, 
but the transaction of business between the Executive Council and the 
Minister is to be controlled by such rules as the Governor himself may be 
pleased to make. These rules and orders are important for the smooth 
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| aa Niadieekion of transferred subjects. In addition to the creation of a 
Minister being the Governor's pleasure, the rules of transaction also are to be 
entirely framed by him and the fear has been expressed that this private 
authority might, under hostile influences, completely nullify the freedom of the 
Minister.......... Thus, with the choice of appointment, the framing of the 
rules of business and an obtrusive degree of control, it is difficult to see how 
much of responsibility would remain to the Minister. Would he survive so 
much elaborate nursing?” The paper writes in its third article :—‘“ The 
_ Minister, responsible for his transferred subjects, will have to administer 
them through the permanent services in India and for his success he will have 
to rely on their co-operation and loyalty. A member of the superior service 
owes his appointment to the Secretary of State; while anémalously enough, 
the Minister who will have to command his services will be the Governor’s 
creature. Already there has been a needless and prejudiced outcry against the 
conditions of serving under the Minister by members of the Indian Civil 
‘Service in some provinces, and it is hardly reassuring to the Minister to feel 
that while he will hold office at the pleasure of the Governor, his departmental 
inferiors will not be liable to dismissal by him. . The least that can be done to 
cure the anomaly and to establish the Minister to good purpose as an adminis- 
trative functionary, is to place him in point of status and emoluments as the 
equal of the member of the Executive Council........... The opportunities of 
collaboration and training for Indians which were contemplated in the Report 
are further curtailed in that the proposals for the appointment of Under-Secre- 
taries and Standing Committees for departments are not to be found in the 
Bill.......... The demand of the country has been that the Provincial Council 
should have full authority to deal with all matters affecting the internal 
administration of the province, including the power ta raise loans, to impose 
and to alter taxation and to vote on the Budget. For this purpose, it has 
also been demanded that all items of expenditure and all proposals concerning 
ways and means for raising the necessary revenue should ba embodied in 
Bills and submitted to the Provincial Council for adoption. This condition, 
we repeat, is of the essence of provincial autonomy. Against this, the joint 
Report proposed that the Budget was to be voted on by the Council, the 
Governor possessing the drastic power of enforcing supplies for the reserved 
subjects by the power of certification. The Bill goes beyond even this limit. 
The proposals of Government for the appropriation of revenues in any year 
are to be submitted to the Council for its assent in the form of resolutions. 
The Governor shall, says the Bill, have power in cases of emergency to 
authorise such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary for the 
safety and tranquillity of the province or for the carrying on of any 
department............. The last and crowning restriction of the financial 
powers of the Council is serious. It is laid down that no proposal for any 
revenues for any purpose, or for the increase of the amount of the expenditure 
authorised or proposed to be authorised by any resolution shall be made 
except on the recommendation of the Governor communicated to the 
Council. The Joint Report did not contain this restriction, but the 
- Memorandum of the Secretary of State justifies itin this wise: ‘In accordance 
with the principle of British Parliamentary practice, itis laid down that no 
proposal for the appropriation of the provincial revenues or for the increase of 
‘any expenditure proposed to be authorised by resolution, shall be made except 
on the recommendation of the Governor.’ We fear the imposition is to be 
made through a false analogy. It is true that in Britain, the initiative for the 
proposal of fresh expenditure is with the Government. Butthereis no ‘shall’ 
in it, since Parliament has the unchallengeable right of rejecting or reducing 
the sums asked by Government. We expect the evolution of a similar convention 
in India, but it.is absolutely wrong to impose on the Council a disability 
by statute. The power of the purse should be inherent in the Council. 
‘The Bill makes out that the residue of power left after the sufferance of 
the Governor may remain to the Council for useless and unmolested 
enjoyment. The conception has to be entirely reversed, and if the British 
parallel is to be cited at all, it must be’cited in full. The most important 


-~poin i in — to which the British parallel has no application to conditions 
i 1B diam asad entirely overlooked. And it is this that not merely is 


o 

Parliament, in the ultimate analysis, supreme so far as the power of the 
purse is concerned, but it is. also supreme so far as decision as regards the 
continuance of the Government in power is concerned, and the fact that its 
existence in power depends on the will of Parliament serves aS & salutary 
check on the vagaries and incompetence of any Government. Noftonly is there 
no such check over the Government, as a whole, contemplated in the Bill, 
but the restrictions imposed on the Council with regard to the disposal of 
revenue reduce its freedom and utility almost to vanishing point, and in the 
bulk constitute the negation of popular claims.’ 


2. “The most satisfactory feature of the Billis that the Government 

of India’s reactionary proposal that the Legislative 

Servant of India (10), Council should have no authority to sanction or 
26th June. disallow expenditure, but should be allowed merely 
to exercise scrutiny and make recommendations has 

not been adopted, but, as proposed in the Joint Report, the Council is given 
power to alter budget allotments subject to the reservation, also mentioned in 
the Report, viz., that the Governor can restore the original figure on a reserved 
subject on his certificate of the necessity of such a course. ‘To this reserva- 
tion, however, some more are added in the Bill, which did not find mention 
in the Report. Emergency grants are provided for on the sole authority of 
the Governor fo any amount and in the case of any department, whether 
reserved or transferred. Nor is it clear that the Governor will at all be under 
an obligation to summnn his Council in cases of such emergency. ‘There is 
no justification whatever for the Governor sanctioning any expenditure over 
the head of the Council, and it is difficult to think of an emergency which 
would constitute a sufficient reason for deviating from the usual rule of 
modifying budget allotments according to the vote of the council, in the 
case of the transferred departments. Cases of unforeseen outlay are 
met in other countries by supplementary estimates, and there is no 
reason why a different practice should be followed in India.......... 
While the Government of India’s proposal for the elimination of financial 
control is thus turned down, it is not equally clear that the Bill does not 
adopt the separate purse system recommended by that Government. Rather, 


as we said in our last week’s issue, the fact that among the matters to be 


provided for by rules is * the allocation of provincial funds’ for the administra- 
tion of the transferred subjects suggests that this system is contemplated....... 
The net result of adopting the separate purse system will be not only that the 
legislative council will be deprived of the power to control expenditure for 
reserved services, but will be impotent to resist further taxation entailed by 
expenditure on those services. Under the joint purse system recommended 
in the Report, the Council could indirectly influence the whole expenditure and 
could effectively control levy of fresh taxes. Thus, if the Government of India’s 
scheme for provincial finance comes to be adopted, our councils will not have 
even the power conceded to Kgypt in her first Organic Law. This will certainly 
mean a very great falling off from the standard of popular control contemplated 
in the Joint Report. As regards legislation on reserved subjects, the Bill in 
its present shape affords none of the safeguards provided in the Report.......... 
The Bill does not provide for any of these expedients by which the 
official part of the Government was required, under the scheme of the Report, 
to pay some amount of deference tothe popular will. We realise that most of 
these things are such as may best be provided for by rules, but the Govern- 
- ment of India’s despatch which recommends the elimination of the first two 
safeguards gives rise to the apprehension that the rules may omit them al- 
together.......... With regard to mixed registration the Bill repeats the 
mistake which was A eat ag to be inadvertently made in the Joint Report. 

The Governor may direct, in the case of a bill relating to a transferred 
subject but certified as impinging on the reserved sphere in some of its parts, 
that no proceedings shall be taken by the Council in relation to such clauses 
of the bill. This is withdrawing from the council a right which they now 
enjoy. At present every bill, if it secures the vote of the non-official majority. 
must pass through all its stages, but, under the Bill, such a measure may, 
have to be dropped, whatever support it may command in the council. This 
- 38 a Very drastic deduction from the powers apparently meant to be conferred 


40 
upon the council, for hardly any legislation in regard to transferred subjects 
can be thought of which will not affect, or cannot be made to appear 
as affecting, the reserved field of legislation.......... But, as provided 
for in the Bill, the Governor need not even refer the proposal to a 
grand committee, but may stop it altogether, and the Government of 
India suggest that he should be able to stop if at any stage, even before it is 
formally introduced. This. withdrawal of an existing privilege is as much 
without reason as it is far-reaching in its consequences. If a bill relating 
wholly to a reserved subject must, if certified, go to a grand committee, why 
should another bill, dealing mostly with a transferred subject but invading 
the reserved subjects only in a clause, not be referred, as regards that clause, 
to & grand committee, and why should ‘the Governor have the extraordinary 
power to stop all further proceedings? If, again, this certificate of the 
Governor is to be freed from all ‘embarrassing restrictions’ the seriousness 
of this provision in the Bill will be apparent. It is very curious that while 
several important proposals relating to fundamental principles as, for instance, 
the amenability of the ministers to the legislature, are left to rules, such a 
detail, nullifying to a great extent the effect of some 3 progressive provisions, 
should be incorporated in the body of the Bill.” 


3. “Sorutinised closely, Mr. Montagu’s Bill promises reform, but the 
‘reforms promised are halting and will not satisty the 
Indian public anxious for intelligent and just recons- 
truction in the coming days. The pivot of the 
reforms with which Mr. Montagu proposes to start 
India on the road to ‘nationality’ and ‘ Self- 
Government’ is the Indian Minister. But what are the powers the Bill 
‘proposes fo give to the Indian Minister? He is to hold powers at the 
‘pleasure’ of the Governor! In transferred subjects, the Governor is to be 
guided by the advice of the minister in charge, but in any matter in which 
the Governor may see sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of the 
Minister, he may require action to be taken otherwise than in accordance 
with the advice of the minister. The Bill proposes, it 1s gratifying to note, 
that 70 per cent. of seats in the Council be filled by elected members.......... 
But the power of the Councils is to be limited by the appointment of 
a Grand Committee, the majority of whose members are to be nominated 
and which is to have the power to pass or reject laws without the assent of the 
Provincial Legislative Council! Thus Grand Committees can easily render 
the Provincial Councils impotent! The Bill proposes that Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the Upper Provinces, the Punjab, Behar and Orissa, Central Provinces 
and Assam be constituted into Provinces, but Sind is excluded. Under the 
circumstances, the ‘reforms’ contemplated now and those which are to come 
in the years before us will not help Sind, unless Sind becomes a separate 
Province. We have pleaded, again and again, for the provincial autonomy of 
Sind, and until Sind is raised to the status of a Province, she will continue to 
be at a disadvantage as compared with other parts of India.” 


4. The Bill is a bloodless, fleshless and skinless skeleton built up by 
putting into legal language the principles laid ; is 
. Kesar (109), 24th June. in the Montagu- Chelmsford Report and nothing 

more. Itdoes not disclose much anxiety for the 

birth of Swardjya in India. Mr. Montagu seems to have framed it thinking 
that it was to bring about the beginning of the end of bureaucracy, leaving the 
birth and development of Swardjya to the future. His speech at the second 
reading shows that he is inspired more by the desire to put an end to the 
- bureacuracy than to grant Swardjya to India. Our delegates in England have 
been able to form an opinion as to the extent to which he is opposed to the 
bureaucracy. Mr. N. C. Kelkar writes that Mr. Montagu’s assent to the 
Rowlatt legislation was obtained fraudulently. He, however, is not prepared to 
nly blame the bureaucracy for it, as he is afraid that it would make 
eect work of him. He has, therefdre, taken care not to go beyond the 


‘New Times (9), 20th 
June. 


| Joint. Report. in framing the Bill. The objections taken by the congress 
_ to the Report are equally applicable to the Bill. It will neither put an 
ena to the bureaucracy nor give birth to Swardjya. Both the end of 


the :bureaucracy and the birth of Swardjya will depend upon the rules 


and regulations fo be made under it. Mr. Montagu practically asks the 
Swardjists to shift for themselves for the attainment of Swardjya or to 
be drowned in the attempt and at the samo time seems to permit the bureau- 
cracy to bring about the discomfiture of the attempt by means of rules. Asa 
matter of fact Mr. Lloyd George’s cabinet ought to have taken upon itself the 
responsibility of framing a Bill granting Swardjya to Indians, but it has done 
nothing more than laying down general principles, and Mr. Montagu, afraid 
of the bureaucracy, has left everything to the Parliamentary Committee. 
It depends upon what the Committee does how far the measure is to 
prove useful. Ifthe Bill in its final form receives praises, he will gratefully 
accept them, but if it evokes condemnation it will be passed on to the 
Parlimentary Committee. The bureaucracy expects that the framework 
of the Bill as filled in by the Southborough Committee’s recommendations 
will be accepted by the Parlimentary Committee and therefore the 
Sydenham clique and certain Anglo-Indian papers are venting their spleen 
against Mr. Montagu. It appears that the Sydenham clique hoped 
to see the Bill thrown overboard by the nationalist party on the ground 
that if does not grant full provincial autonomy nor any share in the 
Central Government. The clique ought to have known that neither Mr. 
Tilak nor the Congress delegates would throw overboard Mr. Montagu and 
side with the bureaucracy. The Bill discloses defects worse than those to be 
found in the Joint Report. Unless these are removed and Sir Shankaran 
Nair’s suggestions are accepted and a share is granted in the Central Gov- 
ernment and rules and regulations about franchise and other important 
matters are embodied in the Actitself, the measure will not prove acceptable 
even to the Moderate party. 


9. The efforts made by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu for the 
last two years have at length borne fruit. Since the 

Guard (20), 22nd  gioning of the armistice with. Germany, races other 
-_ ; 5 wg oey fA 508 than white, who took part in bringing the war to a 
ie (27) rate pons successful issue, have not been considered fit to 
exercise the right of self-determination, and Bol- 

sheivsts are accused of inciting non-white races to ask fer equal rights with 
the whites. Strong measures have been taken to put down disturbances in 
Egypt and the Punjab. In thesé circumstances Mr. Montagu must have had 
to overcome enormous difficulties before he could introduce the Indian 
Reform Bill in Parliament. We do not know how far he is himself satisfied 
with the Bill but we are not prepared to say that the Indian public will 
derive any satisfaction from it. It is a matter of some satisfaction that 
Mr. Montagu has not embodied in the Bill all the reactionary suggestions 
made by the Government of India in their recent despatch. But the very 
fact that some of these suggestions have been accepted gives us cause for 
anxiety. The Indian public must now wake up and send their suggestions 
on the Bill through the Indian deputations that have gone to England. 
Anglo-Indians and the Civilians will not sit quiet. They have an alert friend 
in Lord Sydenham in England. Indians should, therefore, recognise the 
necessity of acting in unison as far as practicable. The Civilians in India 
have objected to the pronouncement made on the 20th August. The 
members of the Indian Civil Service are not “Indian”, are not “ civil” 
- to Indians and are not “servants” of India but its masters. How can 
the Indians co-operate with them? Mr. Montagu has placed India under 
his obligations by including the declaration of the 20th August in the 
Bill but it does not contain the Declaration of Rights of the people of India 
demanded by the Congress at its special sessions in Bombay. There will 
no doubt be an increase in the popular element in the Imperial Legislative 
Council but the Council of State will afford scope for getting measures like 
the Rowlatt Act passed and allowing men like Sir Michael O’Dwyer to rule 
in a highhanded manner. While the Bill contains provisions for placing the 


provincial governments on the firm footing of swardjya it does not in any way 
affect the Government of India. Itis strange that even the Parliamentary — 


Committee will have no power to effect changes in the constitution of the 
H 113—-2 cox : | } 
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~ Government of India. Another matter that arrests our attention is that the 


oe Bill gives full powers to the Government of India to interfere in the affairs of 
_. the provincial governments. According to the Bill Executive Councillors 


will have freedom to maintain connections with commercial firms to which 
they may belong. This is a debatable matiter. We feel sure that the Indian 
deputations in England will be able to make their opinion felt by the 
Parliaméntary Committee. [The Guardia Punch considers the Bill defective 
in many respects and expresses the hope that the deputations in Hngland will 
join hands in getting these defects remedied by voicing the opinion of the 
Indian public. The Katser-i-Hind also hopes that the Indian deputations 
will make a good impression on the Parliamentary Committee and exhorts the 
Indian people to do their best to prove themselves worthy of the trust reposed 
in them by Mr. Montagu in his message.| 


6. The Reform Bill provides for some slight control by the people over 
e the administration. This, however, does not mean 
5 Rdjakdran (116), 22nd thot» real beginning has been made in the trans- 
— ference of power from the bureaucracy to the people. 
Up to this time the British Parliament has been excercising supervision over 
the bureaucracy in India through the Secretary of State. The bureaucracy does 
not want either the Parliament or the people here to controlit. Mr. Montagu 
proposes to lessen the control of Parliament and substitute in its stead a 
little control by the people through their representatives. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy interprets the grant of Swardjya to mean that the white officials 
here should have complete liberty of action. In view of such conflicting 
motives there is a wide gulf between the Reform scheme outlined by Mr. 
Montagu and the one suggested by the Provincial Governments. : 


7. On the ground of its length the Reform Bill was not published in 

| India until after if was read a second time in 

Sudhdkar (124), 22nd Parliament. But people had formed an estimate 

June. of its character from the speech Mr, Montagu made 

in introducing it, and their expectations have been 

realised. The Bill is wholly incapable of satisfying our legitimate and just 

demands as it stands. People entertained hign hopes from this Bill. They 

expected that it would confer extensive powers upon them, but we are sorry 
to find that their hopes have not been fulfilled. 


8. “If the revelations which the Independent of Allahabad makes 
regarding the food control procedure in the Bombay 

Comments on the Presidency rest on facts, our contemporary has 
allegations of corruption earned renown for itself and relief in future for 
made against the Food millions. In the face of the existing serious allega- 


Saakey by ieee tions it will be now out of the question for the 


dont of Allahabed. Government of Bombay to observe silence or issue 
Jdm-e-Jdmshed (26), & Communique which does not bear on the face of it 
25th June, Eng. cols. evidence sufficient to contradict the unequivocal 


: assertions of the Independent. Closely connected 
with the exposure of the alleged gigantic scandal is the memorial submitted 
to the Government of Bombay by the Rice Merchants’ Association. We 
accord it our humble support because the facts stated therein are easy of 
verification and because the submission is couched in language of studied 
moderation.. Of the six firms of Rangoon which are permitted to export rice 
only two have direct Indian or Bombay connections, namely, Messrs. Tata and 
Sons and Messrs. Amarchand Madhaoji and Company. The rest who seem 
to have been specially favoured are .all foreign trading corporations which 
have been permitted preferential facilities. It spells artificial aggravation of 
‘widespread, poignant and natural distress. We have our own what we call 
domestic quarrel with the celebrated firm of the Tatas; bui our complaint is 
entirely of a communal nature. As Indians we believe that they have been 
treated with much less than their due by a Government whose highest repre- 
 Bentative in India has publicly acknowledged their indebtedness during the 
stress of the War.” 2 ee eee nes i 


ao 


os 


9. Certain defamatory statements made by the Independent of Allaha- 
a ee _. bad are likely to lead people to suppose that their 
ae, ag and Pars’ sufferings were due tc criminal mismanagement 
(3), — prevailing in the establishment of the Controller of 
Prices. It would not be wise to observe sullen silence in the matter. It 
affects the prestige of the Controller and the Government alike. They should 
therefore. cause an enquiry to be held in the matter — allow the public an 
opportunity to derive satisfaction therefrom. 


10. ‘The charge of corruption is so openly made that a public enquiry 

9 t of Tadia (10 cannot be refused. The Independent has published 
Géth Tone of India (19), facsimiles of the letters of a certain Pestonji Nassar- 
wanji Dastur who, the Independent tells us, “was and 

is only a bosom friend of the Assistant Controller of Prices, Mr. Byramjti 
Batliwala’. The letters reveal Pestonji as wielding so much influence over 


food supply that he and his friend must have ‘hunted in couples’. On the 


very face of them the letters inculpate Mr. Byramji if his relations with 
Pestonji are as intimate as disclosed by the Independent. Popular feeling 
has been strong against him for a considerable time and on occasions has 
manifested itself unmistakably. We think it, is a duty which the Bombay 
Government owes not only to the public but to its own faithful servants, to 
conduct a thorough public enquiry into this matter and punish the officer if 
he be guilty or clear his character if he be innocent.” 


*11. “We congratulate the Independent of Allahabad for bringing - 

~ light a scandal of the worst type in the control o 

a (©), 29th foodstuffs in Bombay.......... We had long before 
urged the Government to make short work of the 
control department on other grounds, because, in its actual operation, it 
proved to be a greater hindrance than a facility for cheapening the food- 
stuffs. The whole system broke down in a short time after its establishment, 
and there were strong rumours of curruption and malpractices which 
ended in an afiray. The Government ought to have -before long made 
searching inquiries into the scandals and placed the whole system on a _ better 
and honester basis. The rice-merchants have already submitted a memorial 
to the Government which throws much light on the actual working of this 
control machine. They also waited upon His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay last week and His Excellency must have been sufficiently 
enlightened on the situation. We cannot have patience with those—however 
high in position they may be, who attempt to get rich at the cost of the 
starving poor. We earnestly appeal to His Excellency to hold a thorough 
inquiry and mete out due and dettering punishment to those who deserve if.” 


12. It was not possible for the general public to have a first hand 
Kesari (109), 24th J knowledge of the working of the Control Department 

. ; “ie under Mr. Cadell and his Assistant Mr. Batlivala, 
but as soon as they saw that since the institution of the control the prices 
of the foodstuffs went up instead of going down, the people complained that 
the control was killing them. All knew that the administration of such a 
vast department, dependant upon the sweet will of a singls official was bound 
to be defective, but as none could adduce direct proof about the mismanage- 
ment, nothing further than voicing the general complaint could be done. 
It must, however, be said that Government has been seriously guilty of closing 
its eves in the matter. Hor, could a matter which formed the general talk 
of the people for at least three months past have failed to reach the ears of 
Government? What wasthe C.I.D.doing? While such confusion reigned 
in the Controller’s Department, was the C. I. D. taken up only with instituting 
searches of the offices of men like Mr. Bhurgri and forming plans for 
Mr. Horniman’s deportation? But truth comes out after all, and the 


Independent of Allahabad has exposed the doings of the Department. It is. 


indeed strange that rascality in Bombay should have to be exposed at Allahabad, 
but that was due to the deportation of Mr. Horniman. The paper has 
brought to light how one Mr. Pestonji Nasarvanji Dastur who was outwardly 
quite unconnected with the Controiler’s office used to secure for commission 
licenses for exporting foodstuffs to the Punjab. We leave it to our readers 


w 
‘ 


* 
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imagin as s to bite and why the authority for granting licenses for export 
of foodstuffs came to be transferred from Messrs. Cadell and Batlivala into 
the hands of Mr. Dastur. It is evident that the Independent has in its 
possession meny more letters of the kind it has now published. But the 
published letters amply give an idea as to how the Control Department must 
have harassed the starving masses. It is now the duty of Government to 
abolish the control and to get the affairs of the department presided over 
‘by Mr.’Cadell, recently highly honoured by Government, examined by a 
oommission., Nothing else will satisfy the people. 


43. The oe rendered good service to the public in exposing 
i the control scandal. Mr. Dastur had made good 
wm (24), 25th earnings under the present control system. -His busi- 
cea ness of this kind of commission agency was possible 
only through the grace of the control system. Itis the duty of Government to 
find out om profession Mr. Dastur was following before the introduction of | 
the control] system and why he accompanied Mr. Behramji Batliwalla, the 
Assistant Controller, to Gujranwala. We ask the Bombay Government why 
they have not yet published an explanatory press note in this connection, 
though the Capital of Calcutta has repeatedly alluded to such a state of things 
in general terms. When the public heard of Mr. P. R. Cadell being honoured 
with the title of C. 8.1. and of his being made an aide-de-camp to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, they were convinced that despite their complaints against the 
administration of officials, the bureaucracy in this country was still too powerful 
to allow any complaint of the people to reach the higher authority. Itis openly 
reported among the public-that thousands of rupees of the merchants have been 
swallowed, thanks to the control system. It is the duty of Government to 
find out who is at fault in this respect. The public feel confident that His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd will not suffer any connivance at this state of 
things after the appearance of the correspondence above referred to in a 
newspaper. The best course in this connection is that our sympathetic 
Governor should appoint a commission of inquiry and should invite all those 
who may have given bribes to give evidence, at the same time promising them 
‘a pardon for their offence of giving bribes. Ia our opinion the Honourable 
Bir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s heip in this respect will be most useful to Govern- 
ment in investigating the corruption of the control system. 


14. “ Thesystem of control of rice in Bombay is proving a scandal and an 
intolerable hardship on the poor and middle classes, 

Comments onthe Mem- and unless prompt measures are taken to remedy 
orlal of the Bombay Rice matters the discontent among the long-suffering 
pono sag — public may assume undesirable proportions. We 
oor gr nr qy, Warn the authorities concerned that there is more 
S903 June. ’ discontent and resentment among the despairing 
poor of this city than is apparent on the surface. 

Kvery week the Director of Civil Supplies issues a 

list ss prices of grain and other articles of necessity like sugar, ghee, oil, both 
vegetable and mineral, coal and firewood. So far as the food grains are 
concerned the price list i is, in practice, a make-believe, and adds, as it were, 
insult to injury for not even one man in a thousand is able to secure from the 
vendors any of these articles at the so-called controlled prices. Take, for 
instance, rice; The Director of Civil Supplies announces wholesale prices 
ranging from Rs. 11-2-0 to Rs. 16 and retail prices ranging from Rs. 12-8-0 
to Rs. 17 per bag of six maunds of unbroken Burma rice. So far as the 
wholesale rates are concerned, the general public have nothiug to do with 
them. But what do they find as regards retail prices? Even ordinary 
ag ny of Rangoon rice cannot be had in the market for less than Rs. 18 to 
20 per bag, while for superior qualities the prices demanded are from 

Rs. 24 to Rs. 832 per bag! That is to say, the present system of control 
enables the retail vendors to charge, on each bag, Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 16 extra as 
middlemen’s profits: including conveyance charges from Dana Bunder. Of 
— what earthly use is the Director of Civil Supplies’ weekly notification of prices, 
__ if nowwhere in Bombay can any one secure for love or importunity food-grains 
=" the notified prices? ‘The retail dealers are defiant of public opinion, — 
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because they know that the so-called ‘ control’ is a myth and profiteering i ig ge 
| tolerated, if not openly abetted, in the interest of the monopolists of the trade. ) 

secssseee That there is something wrong in the system of control will further ae 

be evident from the memorial of the Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association 
| and the letter of its vice-president, Mr. Matani, published elsewhere.......... 
| If, as the memorial alleges, the interests of the whole trading class have been 
| subordinated to those of a few monopolists, and if therein, too, an unbecoming 
racial discrimination is exercised, and, generally, the interests of the poor 
consumer are wholly overlooked—and no one who knows anything about 
Bombay has any serious doubt in regard to these allegations—-immediate and 
; thorough overhauling of the machinery of control is required i in the interests 
of the mass of the public who have been driven to despair by the prevailing 
famine prices. There is, however, a more potent reason why an open, 
thorough and searching enquiry into the administration or mal-administration 
of the whole Control Department must immediately be undertaken. For 
months past unsavoury stories about transactious of an undersirable character 
have been going round from one end of the country to the other, not to speak 
of the City itself. It is notin the interest either of the public or of the purity 
and integrity of administration that such stories should gain currency, among 
the mass of people who are vitally affected by the operations of the control 
system. Every day that passes adds to the danger of the apathy and 
indifference displayed by Government in taking no notice of these stories 
which, so far as the vast bulk of the people are concerned, are accepted as 
facts—and in refusing to take the proper action that is called for. That 
action 1s, as we have emphasised, the institution of an immediate and open 
enquiry into the administration of the Control Department. During ths 
time Sir George Lloyd has been in this country he has evinced a vigilant 
interest in seeing that every department of Government is maintained at the 
required level of efficiency. It is not necessary for us to remind His 
Excellency that the integrity of an institution—especially of a public 
institution, on the working of which -the happiness of thousands of lives 
depends—is of far greater importance, and, therefore, deserving of a more 
jealous attention, than its efficiency as.ii is uuderstood in bureaucratic 
parlance.” 


15. “The control of rice in Bombay has become so open a scandal that 
Servant of India (10) no Government which cares for its good repute can 
onan Tone > withhold a public enquiry and refuse to bring to 
book the parties responsible for the scandal. The 
charges are no less than gross inefficiency, favouritism and corruption.......... 
A memorial addressed by the Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association to His 
Excellency the Governor mentions facts which amount to a charge of 
favouritism. The rice merchants were on the whole satisfied with the system 
of control that prevailed up to April last when a new system was introduced, 
under which licenses have been given for importing rice in the month of 
June only to seven parties, five of them representing four rice mills in 
Rangoon and the other two being merchants of Bombay. It appears that at 
oe the meeting of the Advisory Board held on. May 5th it was decided to distribute 
| licenses at a subsequent meeting of that Board, but that the licenses were 
actually distributed at a hole-and-corner meeting to which only the favoured 
‘ seven parties were invited, all of them getting licenses. The representatives 
| of the rice mills in Rangoon are said to be Kuropeans who were not importing 
much rice to Bombay previous to the present control. ‘Though we do 
not attach much importance to the solicitude which these merchants have 
expressed for the poor consumer, we think their complaint is legitimate 
that by the new system they have been deprived of the trade which 
they have long been féllowing. They pray that their Association may be 
included among the present license holders, that pending the disposal of their 
memorial, licenses for July may not be issued and that His Excellency may 

be pleased to receive a deputation of their Association on this subject. ee 

_ Favouritism there may or may not be, but His Excellency will be oping he 

_@ wise policy in allowing the deputation to wait on him.” oo” 
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16. It must be admitted that the control system placed a check on the 
Be cat Cape ea TE ete ever-rising prices of food-stuffs. However, the 
_. Bombay Samachar (62), prices that had gone high did not come down and so 
23rd June; Jdm-e-Jam- people received no relief from their hardships. 
pear ihe (0) go j Besides, in some respects it was found that the 
Tor v6) superior commodities the prices of which were not 
ee controlled were sold at higher rates in the market 
while the inferior commodities that were subject to the control were sold at 
lower rates. Certain wholesale and retail merchants who had obtained passes 
from the Controller cleaned inferior food-grains and miged them with superior 
qualities and gave rise to the anomaly of controlled and uncontrolled food- 
stufis. These merchants defeated the object of Government and indulged in 
profiteering. Certain changes were no doubt made to correct the vagaries 
prevailing in the Controller’s office after the incident in. which the Assistant 
Controller was assaulted. But-the arrangements arrived at do not seem to have 
proved satisfactory. The rice merchants of Bombay have submitted a memorial 
to His Excellency the Governor and have asked permission for their deputa- 
tion to wait upon him. Government should either enforce the prices fixed 
by the Controller or remove the control altogether and afford facilities for 
the free movement of food-stuffs in the country by placing more waggons 
atthe disposal of the trade and lowering freight charges. . The people earnestly 
wish for some relief in the matter of high prices. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
' expresses a hope that His Excellency Sir George Lloyd will recognise the 
necessity of giving careful consideration to the memorial and granting an 
interview to the deputation. The Praga Bandhwu dwells at length on the 
failure of the control system and emphasises the necessity of discouraging the 
cultivation of cotton and encouraging that of food-grains.| 


17. ‘“‘ The question which the All-India Congress Committee met to 
consider at Allahabad occupies the foremost place 

Comments on the in the thoughts and feelings of the people of India. 
All-India Congress .,....... It is to-day no use disguising the fact that 


Committee’s session - at . 
Allahabad regarding Pun- the question which has taken precedence of all others 
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sb aliairs in the minds of people, is not that of constitutional 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Yeform, as at present understood, but it is the 
26th June. spectacle of the Prnjab. The feeling is one in 


which Indians are sntirely unanimous........... The 
Honourable Mr. Chintamani, a militant ‘ Moderate’ and a keen admirer of 
the Joint Report and its scheme, said on the eve of his departure to England, 
that the absorbing issue of the moment was the treatment of the Punjab and 
all that it signified regarding the rights of our citizenship and the attitude 
of the bureaucracy respecting them. Government would be in error if they 
imagined that Indians would, without reparation, easily forget the tragedy of 
the Punjab as an unfortunate interlude in which there was an outburst of 
popular violence which had to be met with a strong counter-blow. In their 
important resolutions the All-India Congress Committee rightly condemned 
the excesses and the acts of violence for which sections of mobs were 
immediately responsible. The destruction caused to life and property deserved 
to be followed by appropriate punishments to its authors. No one has 
contended that they should be granted a writ of exoneration or that their 
acts should be ignored. Nevertheless it was essential, in the interests of 
justice, that the charges should have been fairly and properly investigated and — 
the real culprits discovered without the suppression of due opportunities of 
a defence. If the excesses of the people are punishable, it is only right that the 
ee! - alleged unlawful use of force by the authorities, who fought the disorders, 
gs should also be thoroughly investigated. ‘To furnish the public with gruesome 
pictures of the depredations of mobs, is not to answer the issue that the 
ie authorities who used excess of force should also be amenable to justice. We 
Pe _ confess to a feeling of dismay that the Viceroy has refused to accede to the 
~~ prayer that persons condemned to death may not be immediately executed 
ee and that such sentences may be suspended in view of appeal to His Majesty 
in Council. It is a tremendous responsibility, and the refusal of a short term 
of respite to enable condemned men 0 appeal has, we fear, nothing in 
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common with the classical inexorableness of justice........ Not less 
serious than the allegations that shooting and flogging and bombing were 
resorted to on occasions which could not justify them, is the reality of 
the statement that there was ‘armed rebellion’ in the Punjab. Leaving aside 
the short -and sharp methods of those who administered Martial Law and the 
fifty drastic orders of Colonel Frank Johnson, who revelled in their promulga- 
tion, is the question of the justice of the trials, under Martial Law, of people 
whose alleged offences were not amenable to the decisions of Martial Law 
Commissions and of the continuance of Martial Law Commissions themselves 
after Martial Law has been abrogated. And in what interests has the Ordi- 
nance, in giving retrospective effect to the Martial Law Ordinance and ousting 
the jurisdiction of ordinary courts in favour of Martial Law Commissions, 
been scrupulously maintained? ‘The care and legal finesse with which the 
case of Kali Nath Roy has been disposed of must serve to the public as a 
measure of the risk of injustice inseparable from these Commissions.......... 
The lid cannot be put on the Punjab with its excruciating memories without a 
true apportionment of blame. Faith in British justice is the foundation of 
British rule in India; and it. is for the British Government to realise the 
tragedy of the Punjab and insist that while the guilt of citizens is visited with 
punishment, the blame of officials does not pass without cognisance—and thus 
only can the bond fides of British rule be vindicated.” 


18. Up to this time it was deemed sufficient to sentence the accused 


themselves, but the Military ‘Tribunals of the Punjab 
Alleged inhuman cha- have refused to take such a narrow view. Their 
-racter of the sentences orders for forfeiture of property have fully provided 
peta by the Punjab that along with the accused their wives and children 
itary Tribunals. 
Loka Sangraha (new), and other relations as well should suffer not only 
O7th June. from grief but also from starvation. Nobody would 
say that the guilty should escape, but the inhuman 
sentences:that have been passed by the Judges make one doubt wkether we 
are living under the protection of the world-famed merciful British Govern- 
ment or have been caught in a forest fire. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others had prayed the Government of India to postpone the execution of 
the death sentences till the result of the Secretary of State’s promised inquiry, 
but its heart did not melt to grant even this small concession! 


19, The Kesari gives figures showing the number of accused persons tried 
_ by the Martial law Commissions in the Punjab and 

Phase (109), 24th June; the various sentences passed by them and writes :— 

nydn Prakdsh (41), 25th It 

Seate: is needless to point out how very severe these 
sentences are compared to the excesses committed by 
the rioters. Besides had the accused been tried before ordinary courts and, 
had they all been able to secure proper legal assistance, some of them would 
have been able to prove their innocence and some would have received lighter 
punishments. The cases against some of the leaders are yet to be decided 
and it is unthinkable that they could be guilty of any excesses. In these 
circumstances it is necessary for the Viceroy to consider calmly whether he 
should allow the Martial Law Commissions to proceed with the cases before 
them or whether these should be transferred to ordinary courts, and also 
whether the sentences passed by the Commissions should be allowed to stand or 
whether the accused should be shown some mercy. So far the sentence of 
death has been commuted in the case of less than ten men. In most of the 
other cases only some slight reduction of sentences is to be seen. Indeed the 
Lieutenant-Governor or ai least the Viceroy should have shown more mercy. 
It is satisfactory to note that the decisions of the special tribunals in this 
‘Presitency do not disclose the vindictiveness which was a characteristic of 
the Punjab trials. It is to be hoped that this spirit will continue to the end. 
But in view of the harshness shown by the, military courts to the people of 


the Punjab it has become absolutely necessary that the Viceroy should show . 


them mercy. ‘Uhe right course would be to appoint a commission to review 
all the cases so that only the deserving might be shown mercy. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh also is of opinion that the sentences passed are unduly severe and 
that capital sentences should not be carried out in the case of those who wish 
40 appeal to the Privy Council.] 


poe on ‘ 
.) Bie 


20. The public are anxiously awhiting _ ~ ag ‘a | 
to inquire into the Punjab affairs, as declared by Mr. 
Bindusthin (20, mae Montagu in his speech on the occasion of introduc- 
Vartamdn (83), 2lst and ing the Indian Budget in Parliament. If this com- 
26th June; Shri Venka- mission is meant simply to justify the actions taken 
teshwar (82), 27th June ; by the officials or is to sit in camera like the Rowlatt 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 27th Commission, Mr. Montagu had better drop altogether 
June. the idea of appointing it It should . not consist of 
Officials alone; ; nor should any one having a hand in the Punjab affairs 
get a seat therein. One-third of its members should be members of Parlia- 
ment and of the remaining, there should be as many representatives of Indian 
pablic opinion as there are officials. Unless it includes such leaders of public 
Opinion as Messrs. Shastri, Chintamani, Gandhi, Hasan Imam, etc., it will not 
inspire any confidence in the public. (In its subsequent i issue the paper tries. 


ina long article to establish the innocence of Mr. Kali Nath Roy and strongly 


appeals to His Excellency the Viceroy for his release in deference to the united 
Voice of all sections of Indian public opinion. It also calls upon all patriotic 
men sand women to subscribe liberally to the fund started by the All-India 
Congress Committee on his behalf. The Sdnj Vartmdn writes :—In the 
eyes of the public the writings of Mr. Kali Nath, ba. for which he has been 
condemned to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, are quite innocent and we 
believe a great injustice has been done to this innocent editor. It is the duty 
of the public to get that injustice removed and to ask for his release. We are 
glad to learn that Madras is going to have a public meeting for the purpose 


and we wish Bombay also would convene a meeting for the same purpose. 


‘People from all provinces should appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
his release. In a later issue the paper strongly protests against trials by the 
Martial Law Courts now that the Martial Law has been long withdrawn from 
most parts of the Punjab and fully endorses the views of the All-India 
Congress Committee regarding the inguiry into the Punjab affairs, as well as 
the justification by Mr. Montagu of the use of aeroplanes in the disturbances. 
It also calls for the withdrawal of the orders under the Defence of India Act passed 
against various persons in this country. The Shri Venkateshwar too writes 
in a similar strain. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that till the proposed com- - 
mission for the Punjab affairs concludes its inquiry, His Hxcellency the 
Viceroy should, in deference to the appeals made to him from different parts 
of the country, ‘be pleased to suspend the execution of the capital sentences 
passed by the Martial Law Courts in the Punjab.] 


21. “One of the blazing instances of the flagrant carelessness, which 
Co ts on the V; the Government of India sometimes exhibit in 
rov's reply to the Deccan matters which affect the life and death of the people, 
ys reply to the Deccan 
Sabha’s appeal for staying has come to light recently. The Deccan Sabha of 
the execution of capital Poona had sent, in the name of its president Sir Hor- 
sentences passed in the musji Wadia, a telegram to the Viceroy that the 
Panjab. execution of all capital sentences passed by the 
*Mahrdtta (8), 29th Martial Law tribunals be stayed ‘till the report of the 
ee say Tai ae and inquiry. . . . which the Viceroy has always contem- 
, ~— plated and which the Secretary of State for India 
has declared before Parliament, will be held not only into the causes of the 
recent disturbances but also into the measures taken to cope with them’. 
There was thus only this mention of the inquiry, and not even a word about 
any ‘appeal to the Privy Council’ in the whole telegram. But, strange as 
if may appear, the Government of India promptly, in the fasion of, and 
perhaps in tune with, the expeditious Martial Law tribunals, replied to the 


Deccan Sabba that they are unable to postpone the execution ‘pending their 


appeals to the Privy Council’! Can there be any instance, we ask, of a mora 
flagrant carelessness than this amazing reply of the Government of India to 
the Deccan Sabha? Have they, we ask, even read, and if read, have under- 
stood the meaning of Sir Hormusgji Wadia’s telegram 2 Was it not their 
duty to at least see what was the prayer of an influential man like him? 
“Was there even a word about the appeals to the Privy Council in that wire? 
Does this not show criminal negligence on the part of the Government of 
‘India in doing their duty in the miatet of those about whose cases the whole . 
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country is anxious and feels that full justice is not done to tham? Will the 
Government of India now at least confess their glaring negligence in the 
matter, and see the force of public opinion behind such appeals before replying 
to them ?” [While commenting on the Government of India’s reply to 
Sir H. A Wadia’s request for the postponement of the execution of capital 
sentences in the Punjab, the Praja: Mitra and Parsi writes :—The Govern- 
ment of India have shown no wisdom in giving such an unsympathetic reply 
to the appeals that were made to them from all parts of the country in this 
behalf. India’s loyalty has been spoken of in high terms by the British 
Government. What is the use of this appreciation of its loyalty if the united 
appeal of the whole counfry is thus spurned? We still hope the ‘Secretary 
of State will advise the Government of India to revise their decision in this 
respect so that India’s traditional faith in British justice and liberality may be 
confirmed in the public mind.] 


22. The Sind Observer expresses indignation at Mr. C. F. Andrews’ 
letter asking for funds to enable an appeal being 
Comments on Mr. C. F. made to the Privy Council on behalf of the editor of 
Andrews’ letter asking the Tribune and remarks :—“ Evidently Mr. Andrews’ 
for funds to enable an Ghorished ideas concern themselves only with 
Privy Council on behalf of normally peaceful times, and cannot adapt them- 
the editor of the Tribune, Selves to a state of open rebellion, when brutal 
Sind Observer (18),13th murders are committed, accompanied by acts of 
June. incendiarism and destruction of property and railways. 
Mr. Andrews blinds his eyes to the state of affairs at 
Lahore and Amritsar and prates of ‘freedom’ when the abuse of the freedom 
enjoyed by the Press contributed, in this ana in some other instances, towards 
agoravating, if not creating, the state of dissatisfection.”’ 


20. “It is a characteristic of Indian administration which will not fail 

to strike outside observers and impartial critics as 

Comments on the extraordinary that, after a century of British rule, 
appointment of theIndian the policy underlying its Government and the 
——o ——. 1) Principles animating the progress of its people, 
wee foe romiclé (); Should be discussed and laid down in London by 
men for whofft it is not possible to appreciate its 

aspirations and understand its needs. The higher and the more responsible 
posts in the so-called ‘Indian’ services are filled by officers who are not 
Indian. Commissions and Committees of Inquiry into the affairs and require- 


ments of the people of this country are composed mainly of non-Indians. 


The most prosperous ‘Indian’ industries and banking concerns are not in 


the hands of the children of the soil. The financial and currency problems 
of India have been settled by committees thousands of miles away from the 
country whose interests are at stake. With all the sincerest desire in the 
world to shape Indian policy and direct the course of Indian affairs in the 
best interests of the people of India, even angels will fail to perform the feat, 
and taking human nature as it is, it is hoping for the impossible to expect 
that either those who are moulding the destinies of this nation will carry out 
their mission, if left to themselves, to its best advantage, or that the people 
will be satisfied with the results achieved and the method of attaining them. 
seeoeeee- Lt is needless to say that, in the circumstances, the Currency Com- 
mittee which will sit in London to inquire into the effects of war upon Indian 
exchange and currency and to recommend modifications therein with a view 
to placing them on a firm and sound footing will suffer from the serious 
drawbacks from which all such inquiries have suffered in the past. It is 
believed that the one Indian member of the Committee will adequately 
represent Indian interests, or perhaps that there are no special interests 
involved in the inquiry © which cannot be represented by the non-Indian 
members. What is true of the composition of the Committee is true likewise 
of the material on which the Committee is to frame its decision. The 
Government of India, we understand, do not propose to invite witnesses from 
this country to give evidence before this Committee and to send the witnesses 
to England at public expense. That is, however, not all. Even if commer- 
cial bodies in the country are prepared to send their representatives at their 
H 113—4 cox | 3 : 


14 
“own expense, if is not certain if their voluntary service will be accepted. 
For, we learn that the Government of India are not prepared to do anything 
beyond ascertaining the wishes of the committee as to whether they desire to 
examine the witnesses at all. This attitude of the Government of India is as 
cone as it is regrettable. This practical shutting out of evidence—and 
especially evidence that.really matters—cannot but create the impression in 
the country that the authorities have already made up their mind as to the 
eurrency policy that'is to be adopted and that the Committee is merely to 
register their decision. We feel that this is a matter in which the body of 
the general taxpayers is as much interested as any group of people engaged in 
com merce,‘industry or banking, if not more so. The needs of the nation as a 
whole are paramount and all vested interests are subordinate to them. A 
Government which acts and must act in all national affairs under the control 
of public opinion will look to these needs and safeguard the interests of the 
people. Buta Government which is not in touch with the feelings of the 
‘Ss peopie and is not responsible to them may adopt a policy which runs counter 
nf to the wishes of the nation. This is what has happened in the matter of 
a India’s currency and the exchange system.” : 
24, The Praja Mitra and Parsi considers it a defect in the composition 
of the Currency Commission that it contains no 
Praja Mitra and Parsi Yepresentatives of the Indian Industrial community 
(31), 23rd June. or of those who largely deal in Indian industrial 
products. In order to inspire public confidence 
in the working of the commission the paper thinks it expedient to 
include a few more Indian representatives from amongst those Indians who 
are in England and France at the present time. If calls upon Government to 
explain why they should have dropped their original idea of taking evidence 
of those who are best fitted to speak on the question from the Indians point of 
view. It regrets that those whom the exchange problem most affects in this 
country are given no opportunity to express and argue out their views on the 
question before the commission. It declares the present arrangement regard- 
ing the commission as quite disappointing so far as [India’s interests are 
concerned and so asks Indian Merchants’ Cnambers all over India to urge 
Government to effect an early change therein. 


25. The Government of Bombay cancelled the unjust order of pre- 
| _ censorship passed against the Bombay Chronicle. 
: Request for cancellation We now urge His Excellency the Governor to rescind 


— thar sl Horni- the other unjust order also of Mr. Horniman’s 
p peato®. £109), 24th Sons deportation. Indeed there is no reason now why 


this order should still continue in force. The Direc- 
tors of the Chronicle have already given an explanation about the allusion to 
the use of soft-nosed bullets and they have also announced that the charge of 
distributing copies of the paper free to British soldiers is absolutely untrue. 
Even supposing for the sake of argument that Government cannot accept this 
explanation as satisfactory, to deport an editor on such grounds isto “‘ hang 
a man for stealing a cucumber’. Moreover, the treatment meted out to Mr. 
Horniman was not only harsh but we suspect that he has been sacrified to 
screen certain real offenders. ‘When after a channel has been closed to prevent 
unpalatable facts from coming to light they see the light of day through 
some other opening, if is unwise to persist in keeping closed the original 
channel. We hope, therefore, that Sir George Lloyd will cancel the order of 
deportation and there are strong grounds for entertaining such a hope. Of 
pe the evil stars under whose baneful influence Bombay has been of late, the 
ae Honourable Mr. Cadell has become lustreless and Sir George Charmichael too 
oo: 1s setting for a period of four months and a half. It is rumoured that the 
Honourable Mr. Curtis also is going on leave. Mr. Crump, a level-headed 
judge, is appointed in place of Sir G. Carmichael. For some years -past both 
the posts on the Executive Council were monopolised by Revenue Officers. 
It is a good augury that this practice has been stopped and a Judicial Officer 
_-.. ‘has been appointed to the vacant post. We conclude from all these signs 
a that the new Governor, Sir George Lloyd, is just and watchful. Why should — : 
> ‘we noé infer that this sense of justice will lead to the cancellation of the order 
\ of déportation against Mr. Horniman? : ee 
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26. “In another column will be found an interesting petition from 

a Mr. Manilal Vyas, of Karachi, to whose case refer- 
Commentsonthepetition nce has already been made in these columns. Ags 
of Manilal Vyas, deported ij] appear from the petition, the petitioner settled 


talleney the G Sellen Ex- in Karachi for trade in 1913, and commenced busi- 


Young India (16), 25th ness a8 a commission agent and general merchant. 
June. After six years’ peaceful residence, he is summarily 
and upon a moment's notice, without any cause 
being assigned for the step, ordered to ‘remove himself forthwith from British 
India by rail from Karachi,’ For high-handed action, this order would be 
hard to beat, if the facts set forth in the petition are, as they appear to 
be, correct. We have given our opinion regarding Act III of 1864, and we 
agree with the contention raised by the petitioner that the order is illegal, 
and that he cannot be treated as a foreigner. If he was really a foreigner, the 
order such as the Commissioner of Sind was pleased to serve on Mr. Manilal 
Vyas in the circumstances set forth by him might easily become a causa bells 
on the part of a foreign state. But what steps can an Indian prince in 
alliance with His Majesty take to protect his subjects from ill-treatment by 
the suzerain power? In other words, can the suzerain power treat the 
subjects under its suzerainty as foreigners, and deal out summary justice as 
has been done in the case before us? Indeed, we have been accustomed to 
think that even foreigners expect and receive justice in the British Domi- 
nions. We hope, therefore, that His Excellency the Governor-in-Covneil will 
redress what on the face of it appears to be a cruel wrong even apart from the 
legal aspect.” 


Z7. Every moment we expect to take part in the celebrations for Ger- 
- many’s signing the peace treaty. The only thing 
The Rowlatt Act should that stands in the way is the universally condemned 
be repealed in view of the Rowlatt Act. As respect for public opinion has been 
P sy 5 a tee oat, the leading principle of all modern political reform 
Peng ens itis but proper that the Act should be repealed. 
If that is done, Mr. Gandhi will not resume his 
Satyagraha, the Moderates will feel satisfied and the Nationalists will find the 
thorn of insult in their side removed. If the soreness felt by the Indian 
national leaders is thus removed India will celebrate the signing of the 
Peace a hundred times more joyfully than would otherwise be the case. 


*28. “It must be said that the circumstances in which the Peace 
Treaty is being signed do not promise a bright and 
India’s place in the ¢londless future.......... The Allies, it follows, will 
British Empire. have to maintain an army ready to strike if they ate 
Indian Sootal  Refor- to get Germany to abide by the terms of the Treaty. 
mer (7), 29th June. 8 Payee ye 
It looks as if the burden of this will fall mainly on 

the British Empire.......... When all is said, the impression still forces itself 
that the British Empire will have to bear the brunt of the task of reconstruc- 
ting civilisation. If this is so, it behoves all parts of it and all classes and 
communities in it to sink such of their differences as cannot be readily made 
up and settle down to work with the consciousness of the great task to which 
they are called........... India will freely and willingly sacrifice more out of 
gratitude and goodwill than she can be made to do by coercion. The 
proceedings at the last Imperial Conference showed that the self-governing 
‘Colonies appreciate India’s contribution to the common stock of the Empire 
and are entirely favourable to reforms which will place her on an equality 
‘with themselves. Only perverse statemanship will throw away this great 
opportunity for consolidating the Empire. On the side of the Indian people 
there is the greatest desire to co-operate heartily with other parts of the 
Empire in promoting peace and goodwill, if the opportunity to do so is 
accorded to India on a footing of equality. We earnestly urge on the Govern- 
ment here and in England to trust India. The Reform Bill offers thém a 
‘unique opportunity.. English opinion on the Rowlatt Act is beginning to 
assert itself. Let the Rowlatt Act be repealed, let the internees be released, 
.and let the Reform Act be brought into operation. India will respond to such 
@ demonstration of English goodwill and confidence in a way which will 
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‘ the Mereign Minister’ 8 letter— — what law is this which runs counter to huma-. 


pass the most sanguine expectatioas of those who believe in the vital 


count ourselves.” 


29. That the concessions allowed to the most hardened criminals in the 
as Andamans have been withheld from the two Savarkur 
; Alleged harsh treatment brothers deserves condemnation. Andaman prisoners 
of me Pac arkar brothers 16 allowed to see their relations once in five years, but 
in K priew (109), 24th June, Dr. Savarkar has been allowed to see his brothers 

eee ' for the first time these nine years though he hag 
been trying to secure the permission to see them for four or five years past. 
And before the permission was accorded Mr. Ganesh Damodar Savarkar’s wife. 
died from disappointment at not being allowed to see her husband. This. 
shows how. hard-hearted is the treatment accorded to political prisoners by the 
authorities. As the Andaman climate not agreeing with Mr. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar has much reduced him in weight, humanitarian considerations 
¥equire that he should be sent elsewhere. No body wants him to be sent 
to any particular place, but where is the difficulty to send him to some place: 


that would agree with his health ? 


380. Referring to the nomination by the Secretary of State for India of 

five more Indian gentlemen for cadetship at the 

Comments onthenomi- Sandhurst College, the Home Ruler remarks :—“ Wa 
nations of five Indians garnestly hoped that at least some of them, if not all, 
to cadetships at the Sand- Wonld be selected, not from the aristocracy as was 


me is ae eee a cone last year, but from men with higher education 


State. and other necessary qualifications than merely the. 
Home Ruler (6), 14th family connections. We are, however, totally dis- 
June. appointed in this as the names of the five gentlemen 


now announced show that the old rule has been 
followed without an exception and that out of the selected candidates, two are 
Kunwars, one a Nawab, one a Sahibzada and one a Bedi. Thus besides the 
family connection which we have noticed from their names we are not aware 
of any other claim of these gentlemen to fill the new posts in the Army.” 


81. Referring to the American Federal Judge Beldow’s decision 
in the case of Mr. Mohansing of Calcutta that as. 
Reflections on the ad- the Hindu belonged to the Aryan stock the word 

pl a to “white” included the Hindu also, the Surya 
Surya (new) ead Penk’ writes :—Mr. Beldow’s impartiality in admitting 
Mr. Mohansing to the American citizenship has 
shown to the world that American civilization is genuine and not superficial. 
The Judge has set an example for all those who seek to distinguish between 
the black skin and the white skin. Why should England not follow the 
example of America? France, England and America know how much India 
has as to help them in re- establishing the world’s peace and yet nothing 
is being done to remnove the injustice being done to the Indians in Scuth 
Africa and on Indian Railways. Is it not civilized England’s duty, therefore, 
to see that things are not done that cast a stain on its civilization and to. 
make all its colonies and dependencies to treat all British subjects with 
equality ? While the status of Indians is being raised outside the Empire, 
is it not shameful that in some of its parts they should be treated in a. 
humiliating manner ? 


32. Referring to the comments of the Akhbar sila on the letter of 

the Afghan Foreign Minister to the Afghan envoy 

‘The Afghar <oreign with the Government of India, the Mujsid-e-Rozgdr 
Minister's letterregarding gayg:—We are not so wise as the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
Pe parle = ye so that we may brand a Moslem king with folly in 
<a wihe uf the Avir P} hurry. This is quite improper. In the first place 
Mufid-e-Roagdr (149), there is no proof that. the Foreign Minister is the 
22nd June. | writer of the letter in question. Secondly we know 
| from experience “that the style of this letter is. 


different from that anaes employed in state papers. Thirdly, the remark in 
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nity ? ”—shows clearly that some clever Indians misled the poor Afghans. 
Now that peace pourparlers are in progress it is best to forget these things. 
[Hlsewhere the paper remarks that the close of hostilities against Afghanistan 
has created a little caim in Muhammadan circles. In yet another place it 
criticises the Anglo-Indian papers for alleged anti-Moslem writings, and 
particularly deplores the act of those Musalmans and Moslem organs who 
try fo curry favour by abusing a Muhammadan king. It holds that such 
conduct is against the tenets of Islam, and inquires to what extent those 
persons are loyal to Government who are so intoxicated by the wine of 
sycophancy that they are even ready to disobey religious commands.| — 


83. The Amir has indirectly suggested in his letter to the Viceroy that 

in view of the principles that have found acceptance 
Reflections as to what throughout the world during the great war, the 
sag ging be imposed on Government of India should assent to the complete 
Kesari (109), 24th June, ‘dependence of Afghanististan. The Government 
of India will not object to acknowledge in writing that 
Afghanistan is completely independent. But as Afghanistan is a backward 
country they will not fail to secure authority for themselves to build railways 
in it with a view to elevating it. Besides, in order to settle the question of the 
frontier tribes once for all iuney will stipulate that the Amir should agree to 
whatever steps they would take with regard to the tribal territory. Similarly 
in order to guard Afghanistan, and also India, against the Bolshevists they 
will free that country from its relations with Bokhara, Samarkand and the 
territory bordering on the Caspian, and will assume the responsibility of keep- 
ing a watch on those territories themselves. It is evident that after embody- 
ing these precautionary and far-sighted measures in the Rawalpindi treaty of 
peace there will be embodied no clause in it conflicting with the full inde- 


pendence of the Amir. 


04. “The conclusion of the Peace Treaty is an event of momentous 

p te of P importance to the world. It opens a new epoch in 

P sie Pigg age gy the history of civilization and unfolds long and 
ervant of India (10), , Se 

96th Tune. wide vistas of the possibilities of human advance- 

ment. But the responsibilities cast upon the leading 

nations are tremendous. High hopes have been roused everywhere about the 

future. Seeds of democratic and nationalistic principles have been sown 

broadcast in the Kast and in the West, and it is up to the great Powers to 

prove by their actions that the greatest war known to history was not fought 

in vain. The experience of the past was not very encouraging, and we can 

only hope for the best in the future.” | 


80. The preparations that are being made by the Allies lead us to think 
that the Allies themselves.are not sure of Germany 
Sdnj Vartamdn (338), signing the peace treaty. They have, therefore, seen 
23rd and 24th June; the wisdom of being fully prepared. Rumours 
Hindusthan sig coming from the enemy country point to the possibi- 
ig Rapa ® ay mae lity of Germany eventually consenting to sign the 
Praja Mitra and Pars; peace. But as there is always some danger involved 
(31), 25th and 27th June; in believing news coming from enemy sources we 
Akhabdr-e-I sldm (59), shall not predict peace in the absence of any official 
26th June. statement. [In the subsequent issue the paper 
welcomes the official announcement made to the 
effect that Germany had consented to sign the peace and while breathing 
a sigh of relief hopes that a new era of industrial development will 
begin with the advent of peace. Ths. Hindusthdn hails with delight 
the news of Germany’s consenting to sign the peace. It is, however, 
afraid that the world will not enjoy peace for a long time as the 
harsh terms imposed by the Allies on Germany will rankle in her heart and 
she will try to get her wrongs redressed. The Bombay Samdchdr declares 
that it would be suicidal on the part of Germany to refuse to sign the peace. ere 
It approves of the firm attitude assumed by the Allies in their reply to ee 
Germany and does not think that Germany would be in a position to make Fi 
any ‘stand against the Allies. In a subsequent issue the paper expresses its, 
H 1138—5 cor | | 


joy at the willingness shown by Germany to sign the peace and regards it ag 
an admissien on her part that the peace treaty is based on justice. It, there- 
fore, hopes that the peace will not be short-lived. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
congratulates the Allies on their diplomacy in inducing Germany to sign the 
peace and considers ita very wise step on their part to have removed all 
restrictions placed on trading with that country. It hopes that the Allies will 
ensure the peace of the world by giving a judicious consideration to the grie- 
vances of Asiatic nations and giving them no ground to complain by a tactful 
adjustment of all their claims. In the subsequent issue while welcoming the 
news of Germany’s willingness to sign the peace the paper asks Government to 
devise measures for the industrial development of India to enable her to meet 
German competition and also to show mercy to all the persons involved in 
the Punjab disturbances with a view to strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between England and India. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is also gratified at 
Germany’s willingness to sign the peace. It is of opinion that it was very 
considerate on the part of the Allies to have removed trade restrictions against 
Germany and hopes that they will be equally considerate in dealing with 
Turkey and other smaller states. | 


*36. ‘We rejoice at the final victory of justice andfreedom but at the 
Wakodse 9, gg, Same time ask the Allies to keep before their eyes 
Pci rane = W), the dictum of President Wilson that the end of the 

Associated Peoples was to establish the principle of 
‘settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignity, of 
economic arrangement, or of political relationship upon the basis of free 
acceptance of that setttlement by the people immediately concerned and not 
upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different settlement for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery,’ which means ‘ Self-determination’ pure and simple. 
That is the way to permanent Peace, that is the divine instrument of Justice 
which would prevent war and usher in an era of bliss and a reign of right and 
justice.” 


87. The Mujid-e-Rozgdr states that the news about the permission 
accorded to the ‘urkish Peace Delegates to 
Turkey and the Peace Confer with the Aliied statesmen has caused lively 


Conference. satisfaction among the Muhammadans. It urges 
_ Mufid-e-Rozgdr (140), the latter to hold a meeting with a view to establish 
22nd June. the fact that the peace with Turkey will not affect 


Turkey only, but that it will have a bearing on 
the interests of the whole Moslem world; and also to declare expressly that 
the Indian Musalmans will never consent to the existing arrangements in 
the Hedjaz and to its separation from Turkey. |Elsewhere the paper pays 
a tribute to the services rendered by His Highness the Agha Khan in this 
connection, and characterises His Highness’ utterances as a true interpretation 
of Moslem feelings. It also maintains that while the war has caused a 
great loss to the Allies, it has done no less harm to the Moselm countries. 
In yet another place it declares that the Musalmans are supremely anxious 
to know how far European statesmen will admit Turkish claims and deal 
honestly by Turkey.| 


88. Mr. Montagu has well championed the cause of Muhammadans 

in his speech on the occasion of introducing the 

Appeal to the British Indian Budget in Parliament. He deserves to be 
Government to preserve ¢ongratulated on his so ably representing the Moslem 
ey of Turkey, . case. We believe if England ard America remain 
(31) Sard , ay A “hdr. firm in their opposition regarding the dismember- 
e-Isidm (59), 23rd June. ment of Turkey, other Powers will have to yield to 
| those two great Powers in the end. WNngland can 

well set an example to other Powers in this respect by renouncing her claim 
over Mesopotamia and thereby allowing the right of self-determination to it. 
If she takes such a bold step, it will once for all silence all other Powers in 
respect of this question and will considerably enhance the prestige and 
reputation of the British in the world. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm thinks that 
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Turkey was quite innocent up to the last though if was entrapped by the 
enemy into the war and so hopes that the Allies will take compassion on if 
in deciding its fate in the Peace Conference. It writes:—The British 
Government are in a position to use their influence in preserving the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire as far as possible. In the meanwhile the 
Muhammadans in India should encourage their Muslim representatives in 
London by immediatety sending an influential Muslim deputation to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. Elsewhere in the same issue an anonymous corre- 
spondent urges the Musalmans of Bombay to hold a public meeting in the 
matter of the Khaliphate and also to send a Muslim deputation to His 
Excellency the Viceroy with a view to impressing the acuteness of Muham- 
madan feeling on this question on the minds of British statesmen.] 


59. The Sdnj Vartamdn denounces the sinking of the German fleet at 
| Scapa Flow as an act of perfidy and writes :— 
_ Comments on the sink- Germany will have to pay compensation for the loss 
ing of the German fleet of the ships. Is the nation that is capable of such 
at oe ti i (93), ‘steachery on the very eve of peace fit to enter the 
97th p ft vr League of Nations? It would be futile to hope 
2 that Germany will change after the peace. It would 
be equally futile to hope for the eradication of war after the conclusion of 
peace and the formation of the League of Nations. ‘The Germans complain 
that the terms of the peace give a blow to their self-respect. But it is open 
to question whether the nation that violates one of the most important condi- 
tions of the armistice before the conclusion of peace at all possesses any self- 
respect. Its latest act of treachery affords a grave warning to the Allies. 


40. “ Governments, like individuals, are liable to sporadic inspirations. 
After duly convicting Mr. Durgadas Advani for 

Comments on the for- having happened to be the printer of the press in 
feiture of the security which the pamphlet ‘New Call’ was printed in his 


deposited by the keeper 
th the Ghel Krichne Prose, absence, the Government have served an order on 


Torichi the prisoner that in addition to his punishment the 
Bombay Chronicle (1), Security of Rs. 5,000 (500?) deposited under the Press 
28rd June. Act has been forfeited. The idea of thus carrying 


the action home to the press itself seems to be very 
recent, because after the trial the Government appeared quiescent and 
satisfied. The alleged offence for which penalties are thus multiplied under 
different laws is that of sedition, and the case, we learn, is to be argued in the 
appellate court. The policy of inflicting several penalties for a single offence 
is indefensible. While Mr. Advani was lying sentenced for his delinquency, 
it was hardly fair to follow him up with a new punishment.” 


41, ‘‘Mr. Durgadas Advani, keeper of the Shri Ram Krishna Press at 
Young India (16), 28th which the leaflet called The New Call was pub- 
Pas g , lished, and Mr. Mariwalla, the writer of the leaflet, 
; have, as our readers are aware, been tried and found 
guilty of sedition under the Indian Penal Code and sentenced to i imprison- 
ment with hard labour for two years with a fine of Rs. 1,000 each. The 
convictions are under appeal. The appeal is likely to be heard i in early July. 
And yet strange as if may appear, under section 4 of the Press Act of 1910, 
the security of Rs. 5,000 (500?) lodged by Mr. Durgadas has been forfeited on 
account of the printing of the loadles New Call. Consequently it is reported 
that the publication of the Home Ruler, printed at Mr. Durgadas’s Press, has 
been suspended. If such proceedings were taken by an individual, they 
would be considered malicious. Being taken by orders of a Government, 
the fiction ‘ no King can do wrong’ is applicable and the Government remains 
immune from a suit for damages. The wholesome fiction is based upon the 
supposition that a king never does and never should do any wrong. But the 
basis is often forgotten and immunity from the ordinary consequences of a 
wrongful act is enjoyed by most Governments. Inthe present instance the 
wrong done to the printer as well as the public is totally unwarranted. In 
our opinion the local officials have overstepped the bounds of propriety. As 
a rule when there are proceedings in a court of law for sedition, there is 
no forfeiture of security for the same offence. The forfeiture of security 
clause is, we are often told, utilised when the authorities consider it inadvi- 


dais to take legal scistadinaie by reason of such trials being likely to cause 


excitement. In this case there was a trial and no excitement. Thera can,. 
therefore, be no. justification for the forfeiture, the obvious inference (being?) 
that the Government did not want the Home Ruler to exist. We hope we are 
wrong in our inference. Butinthe absence of any other cause being shown, the 
conclusion we have drawn seems to be irresistable. And have not the Gov- 
ernment prejudged the issue by forfeiting the security although appeal has 
been noted against the convictions? Will they refund the security if the 


convictions are set aside? Let us for a moment analyse the offending leaflet. 


The precious document will be found in another column. For the edification 
of the curious lines from various authors have been strung together anyhow. 
We admit that it is not an elegant publication ; we admit that it is disjointed. 
But we fail to see any sedition in it. The purpose of the writer is clear. He 
exhorts his’ readers to suffer for securing justice. It is possible to produce 
from the speeches of many leading men passages equal in vehemence of 
language to the strongest passages in the New Call. Where the writer 
goes further than the speakers alluded to is as to the conventional methods 
adopted to secure justice. ‘ How long were they tobleat for justice’, he asks. 
One may rightly take exception to the use of the expression * bleat ’ as bad taste. 
But ‘bad taste ’ is not sedition though we admit it is not Satyagraha. The 


writer's meaning is absolutely clear. For in almost the next sentence, he 


says ‘Now indeed, were the men of India weaklings, if this moment of 
fighting a spiritual combat and achieving a spiritual triumph were to pass 
unemployed.’ Again, ‘Oh for a hundred thousand Satyagrahis with Truth 
on their fips and Ahinsa in their actions, prepared to sacrifice their all 
and all for their suffering prostrate mother!’ We do not defend the leaflet. 
We have been in possession of it for some time, but we were loth to 
advertise it, as we considered it, and as we consider if now, to be devoid 
of merit. But the whole trend of the sheet is certainly anything but 
seditious. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay has a tough task before 
him. He is reputed fo possess a level head and a mind of his own—certainly 
the official doings in Sind require a thorough over-hauling, if justice is 
to be done.” 


_ "42. “Mr. L. A. Advani of the Home Kuler of Karachi has prepared an 
illuminating stateraent which reveals an ugly picture 

The hated steam-roller of the unfortunate victims of the hated steam-roller 
ote Se Act and its a ihe Psees Act. The statement shame that Gusing 
toe the last three months or so securities were asked for 
eens 2, Om see from fourteen presses to the extent of Rs. 23,000, 
securities of Rs. 12,500 were forfeited of six papers, and new securities to the 
extent of Rs. 47,000 are asked for........... Thus rolls forth the soul-less steam- 
roller of the bureaucracy and crushes to dust its victims. Where is all this 
toend? The British people boast of having established their Western insti- 
tutions in India, but have they brought with them their ‘ British character’ ? 
Is the British press in England crushed under the Press Act as the Indian 
press isin India? Where is the boasted liberty of speech, liberty of press and 
liberty of action which attends “British citizenship? If Self-government 
is to follow this gagging of the press which truly represents the views of the 
people, of what earthly utility can it be? Democratic government is 
said to be a government by free discussion and agreement, but where can we 
expect to have that free discussion if the press is gagged as is being done 


now? Let the Government take heed and hold their hand in time that the 


Indian Press may not be driven to shut up their shops as a protest and thus 
deprive the Government of their valuable help in the administration of the 
country.” 


43. Referring to the serving of a notice declaring forfeit the security 
deposited by the keeper of the Shri Krishna Press 

‘Suspension of publica- at which the Home fiuler was printed, the paper 
tion of me Far remarks :—‘‘ Coupled with the financial liabilities. 
a gg of foriemure OF connected with the New Call case and the fact that a. 
‘Home Ruler (6), 21st beavy security is now likely to be demanded, the. 
June. -- gerving of the notice makes the issue of the Home: 
gh tap Ee -.. Ruler impossible for some time; and we have there-.: 
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fore with regret to suspend its publication.......... The Home Ruler has, 
throughout, had like most nationalist organs to bear the brunt of heavy 
financial losses, but that its publiction is suspended is due to an official 
decree of fate to which we have to submit.” 


44, 


Comments on the with- 
drawal of the pre-censor- 
ship over the Bombay 
Chronicle. 

New Tvwmes (9), 
June; Home Ruler (6), 
1st June. 


21st 


‘The pre-censorship order against the Bombay Chronicle has been 


withdrawn under the orders of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Sir George Lloyd deserves thanks for this 
wise act which removes a cause of extreme irritation 
to the public mind. With a Governor of the 
qualities of Sir George, our Presidency may well look 
forward to an era of continuous progress.” [The 
Home fiuler remarks :—“ We are glad to notice that 


the Bombay Chronicle has after all been restored 
to a free life......... May we hope that in the matter of the deportation 
of Mr. Horniman also, the Government of Sir George Lloyd will see their way 
to cancel their order of deportation which has excited widespread feelings 
of dissatisfaction ? ’’| 


43. “The whole of Bombay, indeed we might say the whole of India, 
Sdni Vartamdn (88) and indeed that portion of the public that admires 
ny Vartaman (2%), honest, outspoken and fearless journalism, is 


: eole. hs atid 
21st June. Hing. cols bound to hail with real pleasure the announcement 


that the ban of pre-censorship against the Bombay Chronicle, has, at last, 
been withdrawn. We congratulate the Chronicle on its newly-acquired 
freedom, but more than the paper itself, we congratulate the Government 
of Sir George Lloyd for retracting an invidious order. But the party that 
deserves the greatest congratulation is the public itself. Without the 
Chronicle, the public life of Bombay was as dull as ditch-water........... If, as 
is said, the people’s voice is the voice of God, then the Chronicle wonderfully 
succeeded in giving shape and form to this voice. Thus in these days when 
we all speak so glibly about the liberty of speech and freedom of action— 
shibboleths more observed in their breach than in their observance—it 
signified something preposterously wrong that this able vehicle for con- 
ducting the people’s voice should be muzaled.......... What is the good of 
giving freedom to the paper, if the great advocate and champion of freedom 
isnot atits helm? What is the good oi giving freedom to the Chronicle 
if the ons who breathed freedom into its heart is himself not free ?......... 
We think this granting of freedom to the Chronicle becomes a sham and 
a delusion, as long as one, who has been deprived of his freedom for the 
sake of the paper, remains himself a strangsr to freedom. We think, since 
His Excellency the Governor has started with an act of justice and reparation, 
he should complete his graceful action by removing the ban against Mr. 
Horniman’s freedom.” 


*46. “It gives us great pleasure to announce that this journal will, 
from July next, be known as The Bombay Review, 
and be published twice weekly, every Tuesday and 
Friday. The next issue will appear on Friday. 
This change has been necessitated by the very 
gratifying demand that exists for a Moderate 
organ, which shall at once be independent in the 
expression of public opinion and free from racial or 
partisan bias of any kind whatsoever. In meeting this demand, it shall be 
the endeavour of the conductors of this journal to maintain unimpaired those 
traditions of loyalty to the British Throne and Empire and of sober, fearless” 
expression of the thoughts and sentiments of the people which are associated 
with the life work of the great pioneers of Indian progress.” 


*47,. .““The Government of Bombay are to be congratulated on the 
excellent selection they have made of a successor 
to Sir George Carmichael who has gone to England 
on leave on medical certificate for four months 
and a half. Mr. Crump’s service in connection 


The conversion of the 
Sunday Tailer into the 
Bombay Review, to be 
published twice weekly. 

Sunday Tatler (19), 
29th June. 


Comments on the 
appointment of the Honou- 
rable Mr. Crump to the 
Bombay Executive Coun- 


cil, with the Franchise Committee has been specially 
: nm ssn Reformer recognised in Lord Southborough’s report. He is & 


singularly open and just-minded officer, and while, no 
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eles Qisstions. With men like Mr. Crump as members of the Executive Council, 


ou rbt, he fae to some  eeheat, the prejudices: of his class, he may - bes 
10 roughly relied upon not to let them colour his judgment on public 


the position of Indian Ministers will be the least detrimentally affected by the 
many checks and safeguards and vetoes of the Reform Scheme.” 


48. “Nota day passes when we do not hear bitter complaints as to the 
income-tax assessments in this town.......... We are 

ur esaieuts sh Ghikir, of opinion that complaints will not abate so long as 
pur (Sind). the present method of believing those who, with a 
Sind Advocate (11), View to curry favour with officials directly responsi- 
12th June. ’ ble for assessment of income tax, escape themselves 
: and make false and exaggerated reports for others’ 


profits and incomes.” 


49. “The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye has given notice of hits intention 

to move at the next session of the Bombay Legis- 

Hardshipsof passengers lative Council a resolution recommending to Govern- 
by coasting steamers on ment to take immediate steps to remedy the 
ya oor omy jt Je (1). Stievances of passengers to and from the ports south 
Oath Tune, — of Bombay, specially with regard to overcrowding on 
steamers, the want of sufficient accommodation on 

board and inadequacy of convenience at these ports. Mr. Paranjpye has 
moved in the matter not a day too soon. The way the steamship companies 
have been treating their passengers, specially the deck passengers, has been 
& longstanding and crying scandal. ‘The boats are always overcrowded and 
the. passengers are bundled on these steamers like cattle and the less said 
about the arrangements for their comforts during the voyage the better. 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Company, which controls most of the traffic 
to the ports on the Konkan Coast, and which in the absence of a coastal 
railway enjoys a monopoly of traffic, both human and mercantile, is the 
most sinning in this respect. ‘Times out of number have the helpless 
passengers raised their feeble voice against the treatment meted out to them 
on board the steamers, but to no avail, since no concerted protest has been 
made strong enough to induce the management of the Company to remedy 
the prevailing state of things. The facilities for landing and other con- 
veniences at the ports also leave very many things to desire. We are glad 
the whole question is at last coming up before the Council and we hope 
Government will treat the matter as one of urgency and deserving of 
sympathetic consideration. We would also suggest to Mr. Paranjpye to secure 
the permission of the Council to include ports north of Bombay also in the 


‘proposed enquiry.’ 


90. Mr. Raghuttamacharya Ramchandracharya, Jahagirdar, Bhuyar, 
taluka Indi, district Bijapur, Secretary, Inamdar 
Acomplaint fromInam- Agsgociation, Bijapur, writes to the Dnydn Pra- 
dars in the Sholdpur and f¢s;:—The Record of Rights Act first came into 
a er districts. existence in 1903. By the Notification of 12th 
nydn Prakdsh (41), . 1914 @G . hall 
Otad Fens nuary Overnment exempted all Inam 
villages from the operation of this Act. In 1916 
Government decided to cancel this order of exemption in the case of Inam 
villages whose survey settlement had not been made. Government cannot 
prepare a Record.of Rights before a survey is made. There are several Inam 


villages whose survey has not been made. Many years back a rough survey 


was made of them simply for the assessment of judi and the Inamdars never 


acquiesced in it also. Obviously on the strength of this rough survey 
Government cannot proceed with the preparation of the Record of Rights. 
Section 216 of the Land Revenue Code clearly provides that Government 
cannot make a survey of Inam villages unless the Inamdars ask for it. Gov- 
ernment never consulted the Inamdars when they withdrew the exemption 
from Inam villages in respect to the Record of Rights. The making of a 
survey of Inam villages depends upon the will of the Inamdars and Govern- 
ment conn compel them to submit to it, and the Record of Rights cannot be 


prepared in respect of those villages whose survey has not been made. 
enene such i is the case the or of Malsiras in the Sholapur District 
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ordered last year the village officers of Bacheri not to pay any revenue: 


collections to the Inamdar on the ground that he did not agree to a survey 


being made of his village. This year also orders have been issued that the. 


revenue of the village in question should be paid into the treasury. The 
village officers had paid to the Inamdar of Bacheri Re. 1 collected by them, 
but that too the Mamlatdar recovered from him. Besides, the revenue 
officers have issued orders to one or two villages in the Bijapur District. that 
they must agree to the preparation of the Record of Rights. Thus the rights 
of the Inamdars are being trampled under foot and all should endeavour, 
therefore, to secure redress from Government. 


01. No one now needs to be told how very retrograde are the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee appointed by the 
Recent anti-Indian Union Government to inquire into the grievances of 
legislation in South [ndians in the Transvaal, as well as the Bill framed 
ge Prakésh (41) in accordance with those recommendations. No 
6th 0a ’ wonder this has caused considerable unrest among 
Indians in South Africa. A South African paper 

has given it as its opinion that the introduction of this Bill in the Union 


Parliament foreshadows the abandonment of the compromise arrived at 


between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts. Mr. Gandhi inaugurated the 


Satyagraha movement in South Africa with a view to getting the grievances 
of Indians redressed but in the end he displayed his statesmanship by accept- 
ing a compromise so that the lot of the Indians might be improved at least 
to a small extent. On that occasion he even incurred the displeasure of his 
countrymen. The present Bill is an excellent illustration of how the action 
of Government themselves is sometimes responsible for spreading unrest by 
setting at naught their own pledges. Indians in South Africa naturally 
expect the Government of India to help them in their hour of need. The 
Indians knew beforehand that the appointment of the Select Committee was 
intended to deprive them of their rights and, therefore, they sent a deputation 
to interview the Viceroy. Instead of giving it an interview himself the 
Viceroy deputed Sir Thomas Holland to hear it. It appears from the South 
African paper Swarajya that the Indians there regarded this as an affront. 
They now realise that since they have no power in their own country they 
cannot command any respect in another. There are only two remedies 
to redress their wrongs, viz., (1) the Imperial Government should veto the 
present measure, and (2) Indians should adopt a policy of retaliation in 
respect of the white people who come here from South Africa. It rests with 
others to employ the first remedy and the second cannot be employed until 
we control our administration. Indians in South Africa will now realise from 
the attitude adopted by the Union Government that unless India gets 


Swarajaya and unless she is able to retaliate all other movements will be of 


no avail. 


o2. The report of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to report 

on the grievances of Indians in South Africa is 

Jdm-e-J ams hed (26), extremely disappointing to the Indian settlers 
2dth June. in that colony. Its recommendations are most 
objectionable inasmuch as they are selfish, partial 

and based on racial distinctions. Such a policy not only injures the cause 
of friendship and co-operation of Asiatic nations with the white races; but it 
also encroaches on the rights of the former; and as such if can hardly be 
calculated to be productive of any good in future. Such a policy, bad as it is, 
will never prove advantageous to the prosperity and progress of the British 
and we hope the Government of India will be good enough to represent the 
opinion of the Indian public on this question to His Majesty’s Government in 


- England. 


oo. ‘A brief message from Madras states that a deputation of six 
gentlemen consisting of planters and Governinent 
The condition of Indian officials is expected at Ootacamund from Ceylon to 


labourers in Ceylon. 
Behan Chiguaiale—t>, discuss with the Madras Government ‘ the questions 


osth June. connected with cooly emigration to Ceylon and the 
improvement of labour conditions’. The genesis of 
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189 behind slosed doors and has, it seems, — cae ee 
Hikept in the dark. From a letter of a Ceylon correspondent publishedinthe = = © 


understand why.so much secrecy was Observed in’ . | ©. 


to the- Commission. Labour as such, whether Indian or Ceylonese, had | me a ee 
}on the Commission, which was composed wholly of planters and Gov- eed 


tt ee 
4 ; 


nmerit officials, who, no doubt, were quite satisfied that theinterests of labour = © 
re sake in their hands. We are not sure whether even the non-official aa Phe 
public of Ceylon, excluding the semi-official European planting interest, had oe 
. @my representation on that bedy. The atmosphere of secrecy with which the : 
Peek whele business is being shrouded does not inspire confidence that the | 
Be problem is being faced in a just and proper way. India is vitally interested 
In the problem of Ceylon Jabour and cannot let matiers drift in the manner 
oe the Ceylon Governent are allowing it to do. There are over five lakhs of 
~ ...... [Indian labourers on the Ceylon plantations who are wholly voiceless. We 

if _ have in these columns brought to light more than once the harsh and serf- | 
ae like conditions in which these labourers are forced to pass their days on the. 
ge plantations.......... The planting community of Ceylon is, no doubt, alarmed 

te at the agitation in India and Ceylon against the rule of absolutism they have 
ee been so long enjoying on the plantations. But the ‘coolies’, too, have their 

ae -  ‘wights which civilized Governments must recognise, and Government must see 
. that they are respected by the employers of labour. We cannot allow five 


ek _ lakhs of human beings to live in conditions of semi-slavery. We want to 
Bone know what things are being done behind the purdah of secret Commissions in 
) the name of employers’ rights. The Government of India should insist on ied 
'.  ‘  famediate publication of the Ceylon Gabour Commission’s Report and\the 
ee draft ordinance before they entertain any proposal from the Ceylon Goveérn- 
ae, ment. Also in any settlement of the problem the total abolition of imprison- 


Bi ment for labour offences must be a primary condition. Labour in Ceylon 
ae - must also be adequately.represented on the Legislative Council.” 


Be Ne See raitwas moh © (22) authorities to issue instructions to the Station 

ee ‘90nd Tune ’ Masters of important railway stations to inspect ce 

a ee third class carriages of passing trains with a view to 
relieving overcrowding and removing the nuisance caused by the uncleanly 


: ie state of the latrines attached to these carriages. 


rit  M. K. SHAIKH, i 
bee : Oriental Translator to Government. : 
-~—-~—ss Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 

~~. + PB, 'W. Secretariat, Bombay, 4th July 1919. 
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he RAILWAYS. poe 
.. i 54. The Gujardti Punch deplores the indifference shown by -the 

eae ie: _. B.B.&C.I1. Railway to the numerous grievances 7 
—... +. Grievances of third of third class passengers and asks the Railway 
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